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Ik  presenting  to  pnblic  attention  a  new  project  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  intelligent  researches  into  British  antiquities,  and  vigilant 
care  for  their  preservation,  no  preliminary  commendation  of  such 
subjects  of  enquiry  may  now  appear  to  be  requisite,  such  as  the 
oration  delivered  in  1589,  by  the  Historian  of  Cornwall,  Richard 
Carew,  in  praise  of  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  received  on  his 
admission  to  the  Society,  formed  in  1572  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
with  no  small  ^plause.  Our  fellow  countrymen  need  not  to  be 
reminded  now,  as  in  the  charts  granted  by  George  II.  on  the 
foondatiou  of  the  existing  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  that 
"  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  the  history  irf  former  times,  has  ever 
been  esteemed  highly  commendable  and  useful,  not  only  to  improve 
the  minds  of  men,  but  also  to  incite  them  to  virtuous  and  noble 
actions."  At  the  present  time,  the  lore  and  the  study  of  ancient 
and  historical  monuments,  which  appear  to  have  first  assumed  a 
definite  character  under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Parker,  no 
longer  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  cnrions  enquirers,  have 
become  a  national  and  a  prevalent  taste.  The  progressive  advance 
of  such  a  taste  may  be  marked  irom  year  to  year,  not  less  in  the 
formation  of  nmnerons  local  societies,  and  private  collections,  or  in 
costly  undertakings  for  the  support  or  restoration  of  ancient  public 
monuments,  than  in  publications,  by  means  of  which  the  ohscurities 
of  the  science  of  Antiquity  have  been  rendered  comprehensible  and 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

The  general  impulse  which,  of  late  years,  throughout  almost  all 
countries  of  western  Europe  has  caused  an  increasing  attention  to 
be  pud  to  ancient  memorials  of  a  national  and  medieval  character, 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

in  place  of  the  exclusive  admiration  of  objects  of  more  remote 
sntiquitjr,  and  more  pure  and  classical  taste,  but  of  foreign  origin, 
has  nov  attained  a  great  degree  of  pc^iular  favour.  The  collectors 
of  fossils,  termed  by  them  "  figured  stones,"  in  the  last  and  previous 
centuries,  have  been  succeeded  by  geologists,  who  have  found  the 
grotmd-work  of  a  Science  in  facts,  formerly  incomprehensible,  and 
objects  of  mere  curious  admiration.  Thus  also  are  the  students  of 
Antiquity  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  vague  terms  in 
describing  objects  which  present  tliemselves,  attributing  to  a  Druidic, 
a  Boman,  or  a  Danish  period,  remains  which  formerly  might  have 
perplexed  them  by  their  antique  aspect :  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tions of  every  period  are  now  in  great  measure  understood,  and 
Archeology,  even  as  regards  medieval  relics,  assumes  the  position 
of  a  defined  science.  Some  effort  then,  in  extension  of  the  opera- 
tions of  an  Institution,  such  as  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which, 
although  of  a  national  and  distinguished  character,  no  longer  fuUy 
supplies  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  as  it  did  most  amply  at  the 
period  of  its  foundation,  may  now  appear  not  only  desirable,  but 
almost  indispensable.  As  the  number  of  persons  who  take  a  lively 
interest  in  ancient  National  Monuments  increases,  the  monuments 
themselves  gradually  disappear,  either  by  decay  of  time,  wanton 
deBtmction,  or  injuries  inflicted,  without  ill  intention,  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  value.  To  preserve  from  demolition  or  decay 
works  of  ancient  times  which  still  exist,  is  an  object  that  should 
merit  the  attention  of  Government,  not  merely  on  account  of  their 
interest  as  specimens  of  art,  but  because  respect  for  the  great 
Institutions  of  the  country,  sacred  and  secular,  and  a  lively  interest 
in  their  maiutenauce,  must,  as  it  is  apprehended,  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  monu- 
ments, which  are  the  tangible  evidences  of  the  gradual  establishment 
of  those  Institutions.  No  preservative  control,  however,  which 
could  be  exerted  by  anyl^slative  measure,  could,  as  it  is  believed, 
prove  so  efficient  in  protecting  public  monuments  from  injury,  as 
the  more  general  extension  of  such  a  feeling  throughout  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  charter  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  makes  no  allusion  to  the  preservation  of  national  monu- 
ments by  influence,  or  direct  interference,  when  menaced  with  de- 
struction.   From  peculiarities  of  its  constitution,  it  may  be  doubtful 
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irhetheT  it  ever  could  attain  tlie  reqointe  degree  of  extended  infla- 
ence  for  such  purpose :  the  operation  of  the  Society  being  at  present 
almost  excInBively  limited  to  the  portion  of  its  members  who  reside 
in  Ziondon,  vith  few,  if  any,  means  of  securing  local  co-operation 
thronghoat  the  country.  In  pursuance  of  these  considerations  the 
British  ArchsBOlogical  Association  has  been  devised,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  said  Society,  yet  wholly  subsidiary  to  its  efforts, 
and  in  extension  thereof;  the  system  of  operation,  of  which  the 
prcgect  is  now  submitted  to  the  public,  being  such  as  has  been 
deemed  more  generally  available  to  all  classes,  as  a  ready  means  of 
obtaining  any  desired  information  on  ancient  arts  and  monuments, 
and  of  securing  their  preservation,  through  the  medium  of  an 
extended  correspondence  with  every  part  of  the  realm.  Conducted 
with  the  immediate  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  favoured  by  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  its 
most  distinguished  members,  no  kind  of  rivality  or  interference 
with  the  recognised  province  and  professed  objects  of  that  Sodety 
is  contemplated,  or  can  justly  be  apprehended.  The  new  project  is 
adapted,  as  far  as  has  been  at  this  moment  practicable,  to  form  a 
subsidiaiy  means  of  more  fully  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  occasion,  which  have  arisen  firom  the  more  extended,  and 
rapidly  advancing  interest  in  Archaic  researches. 

The  means  now  proposed  for  attaining  the  objects  desired  may 
be  thus  concisely  stated.  A  central  and  permanent  Cktmmittee  has 
been  formed  of  persons  resident  in  liondon,  and  purposing  to  hold 
meetings  every  fortnight  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
In  the  composition  of  this  body  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  secure 
in  every  department  of  Art  or  Antiquarian  research,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  persons  best  qualified,  whose  tdi  could  possibly  be  secured, 
to  repi^esent  each  subject  respectively,  such  as  Frimeral  Antiqui- 
ties.  Numismatic  Science,  Architecture,  Art,  Sculpture,  Painting 
on  glass,  or  other  accessory  decorations.  To  persons  hving  far 
from  London  or  chief  towns,  an  occasion  is  thus  presented  of  readily 
obtaining  practical  suggestions  on  any  point  which  might  induce 
them  to  desire  reference  to  such  a  Committee,  either  on  the  resto- 
ration of  sacred  or  other  ancient  structures,  and  their  appropriate 
decoration,  or  general  information  on  any  subject  of  research 
connected  with  Antiquity.     The  primary  intent  of  the  Committee 
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ia  to  collect  and  to  impart  such  infomuttjon;  it  is  therefore  de* 
sirable  to  oi^anize  a  aystem  of  local  eorreapondence  tliroughoat 
the  country ;  and  in  order  that,  if  possible,  corresponding  associates 
may  be  obtained  in  every  toim  and  parish  of  the  realm,  no  oner- 
ous annual  contribution  is  required,  the  observation  of  such  facts 
as  may  present  themselves,  and  the  contribution  of  them  towards 
the  conmion  stock  of  knowledge,  being  all  that  is  expected.  The  im- 
mediate  wants  of  the  Committee  have  been  supplied,  sufficiently  for 
the  present  purpose,  by  voluntary  annual  contribntions,  and  as  the 
occasions  of  rendering  such  funds  available  for  purposes  of  general 
interest  may  quickly  increase,  contributions  of  small  amount  will  be 
thankfully  received  from  any  persons,  whose  means  or  inclination 
dispose  them  to  aid  the  Committee  in  this  manner,  without  en- 
croaching upon  domestic,  parochial,  or  other  more  imperative 
claims.  The  Committee  have  indeed  in  view  means  of  obtaining 
from  other  sources  funds  sufficient  for  their  purposes ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  some  such  resources  will  be  essential  to  give  full  effect 
to  their  preservative  efforts ;  but  it  is  distinctly  to  be  understood 
that  there  is  no  intention  at  any  future  time  of  exacting  any 
annual  subscription.  Until  adequate  supplies  may  be  at  disposal,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  in  any  sudden  emergency,  when 
the  existence  of  a  monument  of  public  interest  may  depend  on  the 
advance  of  a  small  pecuniary  aid,  it  would  be  only  requisite  to 
submit  the  case  properly  to  public  consideration,  either  through  the 
agency  of  correspondents,  or  in  the  quarterly  publication  of  the 
Committee,  to  secure,  without  any  direct  solicitation,  the  desired 
assistance.  That  publication,  edited  by  a  sub-committee,  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exciting  interest  and  imparting 
information,  of  recording  all  facts  and  discoveries,  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Committee,  even  of  a  kind  which  at  first  sight 
may  be  deemed  trifling,  and  of  calling  attention  to  cases  when 
public  monuments  may  be  exposed  to  injury  or  desecration.  On  such 
occasions  it  is  proposed,  by  courteous  representation  or  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  to  seek  to  excite  a  more  just  value  for 
ancient  objects  of  public  interest;  and  to  offer  pecuniary  aid  in  some 
cases,  as  far  as  the  available  funds  of  the  Association  may  permit, 
not  however  with  the  intention  of  intruding  on  the  proper  depart- 
ment of  those  whose  position  should  render  them  the  guardians  of 
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.tucli  objects  entrusted  to  their  c&re,  but  of  enooursging  their  efforts, 
and  giving  aid  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  It  ifi  proposed  to  ^ve 
in  this  Journal  smnnLai?  and  familiar  suggcBtiona  or  instractions 
on  every  department  of  research,  bo  as  to  direct  the  enqoiries  of 
correspondents,  and  explain  to  those,  who  may  be  uninitiated  in 
such  matters,  the  practical  means  whereby  their  researches  may  be 
carried  forward  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  and 
most  available  for  the  common  object.  The  best  publications,  in 
-which  more  extended  informatioQ  may  be  found,  will  be  pointed 
out,  and  notices  of  all  new  works  on  Antiquities  published  at  home 
or  on  the  Continent,  or  announced  ibr  pubHcation,  wUl  be  regularly 
given.  Long  and  elaborate  dissertations,  or  detailed  descriptiouB  of 
monuments,  requiring  munerous  illustrations,  will  not  properly 
find  a  place  in  a  journal  of  unpretending  character  and  moderate 
price.  Such  communications  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, through  the  medium  of  any  member  of  its  body,  will  always 
be  acceptable,  and  received  with  due  attention;  and  it  may  be 
further  observed  that  the  Society  is  accustomed  to  allot  to  the  author 
of  any  communication  considered  by  the  Coimcil  deserving  to  be 
printed  in  the  Arcbteologia,  a  certain  number  of  copies.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  the  Journal  will  present  illustrated  descriptions, 
exhibiting  characteristic  apecimens  of  camps  or  primeval  works, 
roads,  edifices,  sacred,  military,  or  domestic,  and  antiquities  of 
every  kind,  so  as  to  supply  general  observations  in  a  more  inatmc- 
tive  manner,  and  models  for  the  preparation  of  illustrated  descrip- 
tions of  similar  monuments.  Whenever  any  structure  may  im- 
avoidably  be  condemned  to  demolition,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
proper  description,  with  plans  and  drawings,  should  be  carefully 
prepared ;  but  as  these  descriptions  may  be  too  extended  to  allow 
of  their  publication  in  full,  such  an  abstract,  as  may  properly  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  will  be  given, 
and  the  originals  preserved  for  reference,  or  subsequent  use. 
Documentary  evidences,  charters,  inventories,  or  wiUs,  may  be 
made  available  with  explanatory  comments,  when  they  illustrate 
things  substantial,  by  supplying  either  facts,  such  as  the  date 
c£  a  structure,  the  expenses  incurred  in  its  construction,  or  details 
connected  with  costume,  heraldry  or  decoration,  and  so  forth. 
But  such  evidences  bearing  solely  on  local  or  genealogical  hiittory. 
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ue  not  considered  as  within  the  soope  of  an  endeavoor  which 
addresses  itself  properly  to  the  illustration  of  tan^ble  things. 
Fore^n  discoreries,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  "  Comity  des  Arts 
et  MoDoments,"  and  other  Continental  Societies,  will  be  noticed, 
especially  as  illnstratiTe  of  our  National  Antiquities :  and  with  the 
view  ci  instituting  a  comparison  of  analogous  facts,  an  eitended 
correspondence,  both  with  Sodeties  and  individoals  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  is  desired. 

Daring  the  progress  of  public  works,  such  as  cuttings  in  the 
formation  of  railways,  sewers,  or  foundations  of  buildings,  the 
Oeolo^st  has  often  reaped  a .  rich  harvest  of  facto,  but  numerous 
discoveries  of  equal  interest  to  the  Antiquary  continoaUy  present 
themselves  on  such  occasions  :  the  Committee  purpose,  as  &r  as 
may  be  possible,  to  secure  the  careful  observation  and  record  of 
such  discoveries,  and  preservation  of  the  objects  found.  Lastly,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  proper  representation  of  the  importance  of  the 
desired  object,  in  any  case  that  may  occur  in  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  monuments,  will  be  found  promptly  to  secure  not 
only  the  concurrence  of  individuals,  but  the  sanction  uid  support 
of  Oovermnent,  according  to  the  exigent^  of  the  occasion.  So 
long  as  no  Preservative  Commission,  or  other  National  effort,  may 
be  conndered  requisite  by  the  State,  the  Committee  purpose  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  appear  consistent  with  propriety,  to 
solicit,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  all  the  substantial  evidences  which 
serve  to  shew  the  progressive  establishment  of  the  Institutions  of 
the  Country.  albert  way. 
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It  was  formerly  supposed  that  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Cssar  the  Britons  did  not  possess  a  coinage  of  their  own,  and 
indeed,  the  testimony  of  Ciesar  himself  has  been  often  adduced 
in  support  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  assign  the  origin  of  a 
Briti^  stamped  currency  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Britain. 

llie  patient  labour  and  indefatigable  zeal,  with  which,  in 
the  present  day,  numismatists  have  prosecuted  researches  on 
the  early  and  obscure  coins  foimd  throughout  England,  have, 
however,  gone  ira  towards  establishing  a  satisfactory  appro- 
priation of  many  of  them  to  periods  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  Caesar,  and  have  determined  others  to  have  been  struck  in 
Britain  posterior  to  the  Roman  domination. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  Caesar  came  into  Britain 
as  a  mihtary  invader,  that  his  stay  was  brief  and  confined, 
and  his  means  of  obtaining  information  necessarily  circum- 
scribed and  difficult,  we  shall  be  justified  in  qualifying  his 
statement  that  the  Britons  used  iron  rings  instead  of  coins, 
in  the  belief  that  metaUic  rings  worn  as  ornaments  may  have 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  money. 

It  is  very  clear  that  many  of  the  rude  coins  found  in  this 
country  present  types  distinct  from  those  on  the  piu^ly 
Gaulish  coins,  and  which  types  cannot  be  traced  to  have  been 
derived  &om  Roman  modds.  Like  the  earhest  Gaulish,  they 
seem  to  be  imitations  of  Greek  coins,  more  or  less  resembling 
the  originals,  but  often  so  rudely  copied,  that  it  is  only  by 
comparison  with  others  graduating  towards  simihtude  to  the 
prototypes,  that  the  fantastical  objects  upon  them  can  be 
detected  as  imitated  portions  of  designs  on  Greek  coins, 
deteriorated  more  and  more,  by  ignorant  workmen  attempting 
to  imitate  bad  copies  without  a  knowledge  of  their  source,  and 
without  any  aim  to  attach  a  meaning,  l^us  the  earliest  British 
coins  have  often  on  one  side  an  ill-formed  and  disjointed  horse, 
and  on  the  other,  an  equally  misshapen  human  head,  laureated, 
but  of  which  the  wreath,  or  the  curls  of  hair,  only  remain ; 
some  are  stamped,  on  one  side  only,  with  a  grotesque  horse ; 
others  have  symbols  and  ornaments  of  various  kin^.  such  aa 
wheels,  flowers,  and  tmim^,  many  of  which  are  evidently 
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attempts  at  imitation,  and  others,  if  design  or  object  may  be 
suspected,  altogether  diitlcult  of  explanation.  They  occur  in 
gold,  more  or  less  pure,  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  are  usually 
concave  and  convex. 

Under  the  Roman  rule,  the  British  coins  exhibit  great 
improvement ;  both  consular  and  imperial  Roman  coins  are 
obviously  the  models  of  many,  and  the  names  of  British 

frinces  or'chieis,  with  towns  and  locaUties,  are  introduced, 
t  is  true  that  at  present  some  of  these  are  disputed,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  infer  from  what  has  already  been  done,  that 
well-directed  research,  aided  by  future  discoveries,  will  decide 
their  correct  appropriation.  The  coins  of  Cunobehnus  are  very 
numerous  and  well  executed.  They  often  bear  on  the  reverse 
the  letters  camv,  for  Camulodunum,  the  chief  city  of  the 
territory  imder  his  rule.  These  pieces  may  be  adduced  as  an 
instance  of  the  importance  of  recording  the  places  where  coins 
are  discovered.  They  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Camulodunum,  where  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve 
they  were  struck.  By  carefully  noting  the  places  that  yield 
in  greatest  abundance  the  uninscribed  British  coins,  the  best 
foundation  will  be  laid  for  their  explanation  and  classification. 
The  same  mode  may  be  adopted  to  classify  the  imitations  of 
Greek  coins,  particular  types  of  which  may  with  safety  be 
assigned  to  the  people  of  the  territories  that  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  loadities  where  they  are  found  in  the  greatest 
number.  The  coins  of  Cunobehnus,  and  others  probably 
contemporaneous,  are  the  last  as  well  as  the  finest  of  the 
British  series,  which  appears  to  have  been  shortly  after  entirely 
flnperseded  by  the  Roman  money. 

Many  of  the  early  coins  found  in  England  must  have  been 
in  common  chculation  in  Germany,  in  Britain,  and  in  Gaul, 
as  they  are  found  in  abundance  throughout  these  countries. 
Fresh  discoveries,  however,  of  coins  hitherto  unknown,  and 
which  mature  investigation  will  probably  lead  to  theh  being 
assigned  to  the  British  series,  are  &om  time  to  time  taking 
place,  and  induce  a  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  facts  already- 
collected  will  not  only  be  much  augmented  but  better  illustrated 
and  explained. 

For  the  study  of  British  and  Gaulish  coins,  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle*,  and  the  Bevue  Numimnatique^,  periodical  pubhca- 

"  I-isndon  ;  Tiylor  and  Walton.  *  P«ra  ;  Rollin,  Rue  Vivimne. 
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tiona  containmg  elaborate  essays  on  the  sabject,  and  copitHU 
examples  of  the  cqins  themselves,  should  be  jointly  .coDsulted. 

Bomaa  coins,  both  consular  and  imperial,  but  especially  the 
latter,  are  found  throughout  Eti^and  m  vast  numbers.  They 
occur  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass ;  the  gold  and  silver  being 
about  the  size  of  our  sixpence,  but  much  thicker ;  the  brass 
are  classified  in  three  series,  called,  first,  second,  and  third ; 
or,  large,  middle,  and  small ;  they  accord  in  size  with  our 
penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing.  But  at  the  same  time  coins 
of  intermediate  and  smaller  dimensions  will  be  met  with ; 
those  in  brass,  of  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
decrease  to  a  minute  size,  the  silver  coins  become  thinner,  and 
the  designs  upon  them  in  lower  rehef,  and  the  gold  coins 
decrease  in  weight  and  extend  in  dimensions. 

In  all  cases  of  discoveries  of  coins,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  they  be  examined  in  maaa  as  early  as  possible,  and 
accurately  catalogued,  to  ensure  their  record  before  casualties 
occur,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  inspecting  a  large 
number  of  each  type  in  order  to  correct  or  restore  defective 
legends.  When  coins  are  badly  struck,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  British  and  Gaulish  series,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  compare  a  dozen  specimens  before  the  complete  type 
can  be  restored ;  and  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  nunus- 
matist  should  be  obtained  whenever  the  coins  are  illegible, 
or  doubt  arises  as  to  their  classification. 

A  few  simple  directions  for  cleaning  coins  may  be  useful,  it 
bdng  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  advice  of  a  practised 
numismatist  is  always  indispensable  to  the  novice,  who  will  at 
times  find  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  metal  of  which  coins 
are  composed  when  obscured  by  rust. 

Silver  coins  are  often  coated  with  a  dense  green  oxide.  To 
remove  this  they  should  be  steeped  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  then  immersed  in  water  and  wiped  with  a 
soft  towel ;  if  necessary,  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  solution  may 
be  applied.  The  red  rust  which  often  attaches  itself  to  silver 
coins,  and  is  frequently  found  beneath  the  green,  must  be 
removed  by  lemon  juice,  or  by  a  solution  of  citric  acid.  Tar- 
taric and  sulphuric  acids  may  also  be  used,  but  the  citric  will 
be  found  the  most  effectual  as  well  as  the  safest. 

The  numismatist  in  the  progress  of  his  researches  will  meet 
with  niunerous  examples  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  fo^ries. 
The  ancient  fidse  coins  are  not  void  of  interest ;  they  are  of 
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lead,  iron,  and  brasa,  plated  with  silver,  and  will  be  found  fully 
descnbed  and  treated  of  in  the  works  recommended  here- 
after. 

Coins  in  brass  and  copper  are  injured  by  subjection  to  the 
action  of  acids,  which  destroy  the  pieces  themselves  as  well  as 
the  rust,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  application  of  solution  of 
ammonia  is  objectionable.  The  thin  rust  or  patina  of  various 
hues,  which  brass  coins  acquire  from  lying  in  particular  soils, 
should  never  be  disturbed;  when  this  is  so  thick  as  to  obscure 
the  effigies  or  inscription,  a  graver  or  penknife  may  be  used, 
provided  the  operator  can  discern,  from  any  portion  of  the 
mscription  that  may  be  legible,  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
hidden  parts.  If  not,  an  experiment  so  delicate  and  hazardous 
should  not  be  attempted. 

Brass  coins  which  are  found  in  marshy  and  boggy  soils, 
and  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  are  usually  free  from  rust,  and 
when  first  brought  to  light,  often  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
gold. 

As  gold  never  rusts,  the  coins  in  that  metal  merely  require 
washing  in  water  with  a  soft  brush. 

All  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  coins 
should  be  noted  with  care :  such  as,  the  locaUty,  its  natural 
and  artificial  features ;  whether  urns,  or  fragments  of  pottery, 
tesserae  of  pavements,  walls,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  skeletons, 
are,  or  have  been,  noticed ;  as,  on  the  absence  or  presence  of 
one  or  more  of  these  various  remains,  safe  and  sound  conclu- 
sions may  depend. 

In  giving  these  brief  instructions  to  such  of  our  correspond- 
ents as  may  need  them,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  merely  advert  to  the  great  utility  of  ancient  coinsin  the 
illustration  of  history ;  they  serve  to  elucidate  and  to  confirm 
events  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  and,  in  some  instances, 
are  the  sole  memorials  of  others,  forming  connecting  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  historical  records  ;  they  familiarise  us  with 
the  civil  and  religious  usages  and  customs  of  ancient  times, 
and  afford,  in  many  instances,  examples  of  the  highest  artistio 
skill. 

In  the  Romtm  series  many  of  the  coins  bear  direct  allu> 
sion  to  events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
while  others,  struck  in  Britain,  furnish  authentic  and  copious 
information  at  ^i  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
province.    For  a  full  account  of  these  interesting  medallic 
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mODumeDts,  Akerman's  Coins  of  the  Bomana  rdating  to 
Britain'  may  be  reccunmeiicled,  and  his  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  rare  and  unedited  Roman  Coins  may  be  referred  to  for 
general  ideas  as  to  the  rarity  of  Roman  coins.  As,  in  the 
latter  work,  only  the  rarer  coins  are  given,  the  student  may 
conclude  that  those  which  are  not  to  be  found  therein  are 
common.  Banduri's  Coins  of  the  Botnans/rom  Trajanua  Deciua 
lo  the  termination  of  the  Byzantine  Empire^,  an  elaborate  com- 
pilation, gives  the  common  as  well  as  the  rare  coins.  The 
consular  coins  are  fully  described  in  the  JJieaaurus  Morel' 
lianus.  As  an  elementary  work  on  coins  in  general,  Aker- 
man's Numismatic  Manual,  2nd  edit.,  will  be  foimd  useful, 
nor  should  Pinkerton's  'Essay  on  Medals'  be  disregarded  by 
the  entire  novice,  especially  if  he  be  forewarned  against  placing 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  list  of  prices  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume. 

The  Roman  and  continental  coins  appear  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  circulating  medium  in  Britain,  from  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  to  about  the  seventh  century.  The  rude  unin- 
scribed  Saxon  coins  in  silver  termed  jreacca]-  are  probably 
earUer,  but  those  the  appropriation  of  which  admits  of  no  doubt 
commence  about  A.D.  670.  The  former  exhibit  undefinable 
marks,  circles,  squares,  birds,  dragons,  and  grotesque  animals. 
Letters  are  found  on  some,  together  with  a  crovmeid  head,  and 
the  cross,  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  which,  consequently, 
may  be  considered  of  later  date  ;  the  others  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  pagan  princes  anterior  to  the  general  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

The  Saxons,  long  subsequent  to  their  settlement  in  Britain, 
do  not  appear  to  Have  had  any  coinage  of  their  own,  and  it 
would  seem  that  for  two  centmies  they  chiefly  used  the  Roman 
money  with  that  of  France,  as  well  as  personal  ornaments 
adapted  to  answer  the  piuposes  of  stamped  money.  Thus 
among  the  funereal  remains  of  the  Saxons,  we  find  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Merovingian  coins,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  enabUng  ns  to  determine  the  date  of  the  object 
discovered  with  them,  often  exhibiting  nothing  in  themselves 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  fix  dates.  The  earher  jxeacrar 
are  occasionally  found  in  barrows  with  the  remains  of  the 
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dead ;  but  by  the  time  that  the  Saxons  had  established  a 
regular  coinage  of  their  own,  the  usages  of  society  had 
changed,  and  the  practice  of  bmying  upon  the  hills  after  the 
manner  of  the  pagans,  had  given  way  to  the  Christian  custom 
of  interring  in  church-yards.  The  absence  of  an  eariy  Siuton 
coinage  is  further  accounted  for,  by  the  use  of  ornaments 
as  a  medium  of  commerce  and  traffic.  Mr.  Wright,  in  an 
article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine',  has  cited  several  passages 
from  the  poem  of  Beowulf  to  shew  that  rings  were  as  commonly 
used  for  money  among  the  Saxons  and  other  Teutonic  tribes, 
as  among  the  Celts.  There  is  internal  evidence,  from  the  use 
of  archaic  forms  and  allusions  to  events,  that  this  poem,  in  an 
older  and  more  perfect  form,  was  contemporary  with  the  period 
when,  as  corroborative  evidence  proves,  the  Saxons  had  no 
stamped  coinage  of  their  own.  Of  Hrothgar  (the  Danish  king) 
it  is  said, 

He  beot  ne  a-leb  ;  He  belied  Dot  hu  promiM ; 

beagu  dalde,  be  dUinbniei  ring*, 

tine  St  ^mle ;  tnamre  U  the  feaet ; 

The  same  king  is  also  styled  beah-horda  weard,  the  keeper  of 
the  hoarda  of  rings.  Another  king  is  spoken  of  as  owning  a 
nation,  a  town,  and  ringa,  and  as  the  giver  of  rings,  and 
throughout  this  poem  the  word  rings  is  synonymous  with  that 
of  treasure  or  money. 

llie  other  Saxon  coins  are  the  styca  in  brass,  and  i^it  penny 
in  silver.  Examples  of  the  half-penny  are  also  known,  but  of 
the  far  thing,  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  laws  and  gospeb,  no 
specimen  has  come  down  to  us.  Many  of  the  Saxon  coins  are 
rude  imitations  of  the  Roman  small  brass,  although,  from  the 
low  reUef  of  the  designs  on  the  thin  pieces  of  silver,  as  well  as 
from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artists,  the  imitation  is  not  easily 
detected.  On  the  coins  of  "  Eadweard,"  A.D.  901  to  924,  the 
gate  of  the  Prsetorian  camp,  on  the  very  common  small  brass 
coins  of  Constantine,  is  obviously  copied,  and  on  another,  the 
hand  of  Providence,  taken  from  Byzantine  coins.  The  coins 
of  Offa  are  however  well  executed,  and  those  of  other  Saxon 
princes  axe  not  without  occasional  mediocrity  of  skill.  The 
obverse  of  the  Saxon  pennies  gives  the  name  of  the  king, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  portrait ;  the 
reverse,  the  moneyer's  name  and  place  of  mintage,  the  great 

■  Gcnt'i  Mig.  1837.  p.  497.  ct  uq. 
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vuiety  of  which  renders  them  valuable  for  the  orthogr^hy  of 
names  of  p^'sons  and  places.  On  some  of  the  earlier  coins. 
Runic  chu^cters  and  Saxon  letters  are  occasionally  combined. 

Recent  discoveries  have  considerably  increased  the  list  of 
Saxon  coins,  and,  notwithstanding  the  diligent  researches  of 
able  numismatists,  much  remains  to  be  done  towards  the 
explanation  of  many  novel  types.  The  chief  works  for  the 
study  of  the  Saxon  coins,  conjointly  with  the  British  and 
English,  are,  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Cotnage  of  Great  Britain, 
Hawkins's  Silver  Coins  of  England,  and  Lindsay's  Coins  of  the 
Sason  Heptarchy. 

The  transmission  of  the  actual  coins  in  all  cases  where 
Coirespondents  are  in  doubt  is  recommended,  but  the  frequent 
toss  of  money-letters  entrusted  to  the  Post  Office,  should 
caation  persons  against  committing  valuable  coins  to  such  a 
dangerous  medium  of  conveyance.  Provided  the  coins  cannot 
be  procured  for  inspection,  impressions  in  sealing-wax  should 
be  taken  of  both  sides  of  the  coins,  which  should  be  simpW 
pressed  into  the  melted  wax  dropped  on  card  or  paper,  as  if 
sealing  a  letter.  From  these  matrices,  plaster  casta  can  be 
taken,  which  for  all  common  purposes  will  supply  the  place  of 
the  real  coins.  The  great  objection  to  casts  is,  that  they  do 
not  warrant  decision  as  to  the  genuineness  of  coins ;  and  here 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  collectors  against  the  practices  of 
forgers  of  ancient  coins,  who,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London, 
are  continually  fabricating  imitations  of  ancient  Greek,  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  English  money,  which  is  dispersed  by  means  of 
their  agents  throughout  the  country,  and  sold,  often  for  high 
sums,  to  the  inexperienced.  It  is  practice  alone  that  will 
enable  the  student  to  detect  forged  coins,  and  no  rules,  how> 
ever  clear  and  exphcit  they  may  appear,  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  carefid  examination  of  ascertained  forgeries,  and 
their  comparison  with  genuine  specimens.  C.  R.  S. 
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It  would  hardly  be  proper  in  a  publication  like  the  present, 
to  pass  over  without  notice  the  most  brilliant  of  the  pictorial 
arts — that  of  glass  painting,  as  practised  by  our  medieval 
ancestors.  We  therefore  gladly  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  the  preservation  of  existing  specimens 
of  ancient  painted  glass,  but  to  the  ultimate  and  complete 
revival  of  the  art  itself.  No  apology  can  be  necessary  for 
this ;  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  art  of  glass  painting, 
when,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  practised  according  to  its  true 
princi})le8,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  pecuhar  properties  of 
glass,  its  brilliancy  and  transparency,  and  the  value  of  the 
specimens  now  remaining  to  us,  as  illustrative  of  customs 
and  decorations,  and  especially  of  the  condition  of  the  arts 
at  various  periods,  alike  entitle  it  to  our  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

Glass  painting  may  be  emphatically  termed  a  medieval 
art ;  its  development  took  place  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
it  attained  its  greatest  penection  towards,  or  almost  imme- 
diately upon,  their  close.  The  models  for  our  imitation  are 
consequently  of  somewhat  ancient  date  ;  their  number  is  daily 
diminishing ;  and  we  therefore  cannot  too  strongly  ui^e  upon 
all,  especially  upon  those  charged  with  this  duty,  the  extreme 
imiwrtance  of  preserving  what  time  and  violence  have  spared. 
It  13  not  merely  to  the  preservation  of  the  greater  and  more 
perfect  works  that  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Every  little  fragment  of  painted  glass  is  interesting  to  the 
observant  student :  insignificaut  though  it  be  in  itself,  it  is. 
a  fact,  which  may  confirm  or  quaufy  some  preconceived 
opinion. 

It  is  lamentable  to  tliink  of  the  quantities  of  old  glass  that 
have  been,  and  are  in  process  of  being,  wholly  lost  through 
neglect  alone.  An  ancient  glass  painting  is  composed  of 
many  pieces  of  glass,  of  various  sizes,  held  together  by  means 
of  Imda,  i.  e.  narrow  strips  of  that  metal,  having  a  groove  on 
either  side  sufficiently  wide  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  glass. 
Erom  age,  and  other  causee,  the  leads  become  decayed;   a 
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piece  of  glass  drops,  or  is  blown  out  of  the  leads  by  the  wind ; 
the  leads,  deprived  of  its  support,  become  gradually  relaxed 
in  other  parts  ;  other  pieces  of  glass  are  in  consequence  lost, 
and  so  the  painting  rapidly  perishes.  A  similar  result  follows 
the  loss  of  a  piece  of  glass  occasioned  by  a  stone  thrown  by 
an  unlucky  boy,  or  other  accident.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  nearly  as  much  glass  has  been  lost  in  this  manner  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  as  fell  a  victim  to  mistaken  zeu 
during  the  Reformation  and  RebeUion.  Now  all  this  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  httle  care  in  the  first  instance. 
Had  the  work  been  examined  occasionally,  and  the  old  leads 
repaired,  or  replaced  with  new,  the  loss  arising  from  mere 
decay  would  not  have  occurred :  or,  had  the  lost  piece  of 
glass  been  promptly  replaced  with  a  piece  of  new,  the  farther 
progress  of  decay  might  in  all  probability  have  been  arrested. 
The  old  adage,  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  a  painted  window.  Again  :  had  the  work 
been  protected  by  a  wure  guard  on  the  outside,  much  wanton, 
as  well  as  accidental  injury,  would  have  been  prevented. 

Let  us  in  future  adopt  these  precautions  ourselves.  Whenever 
a  glass  painting,  although  in  other  respects  perfect,  appears  to 
h€ig,  or  bulge  out  in  places,  that  is  a  symptom  that  i^  hading 
requires  reparation  or  renewal.  If  the  latter,  the  restoration 
ought  to  be  most  carefully  conducted.  The  pieces  of  glass  of 
wmch  it  is  composed  should  be  retained  m  their  original 
positions,  and  the  forms  of  the  ancient  lead-work  preserved 
as  much  as  possible.  When  the  work  is  comphcated,  it  is 
better  to  have  it  re-leaded  by  a  regular  glass  painter,  than  to 
trust  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  ignorant  glazier ;  but  even 
this  is  better  than  to  suffer  it  to  fall  to  pieces  without  an 
effort  to  save  it.  If  the  painting  should  be  already  much' 
shattered,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  repairing  or  renewing 
the  leads,  and  in  replacing  the  missing  piec^  with  new  glass. 
And  here  we  condemn  the  practice  of  what  is  called  restoring 
an  ancient  glass  painting,  by  supplying  its  defects  with 
modem  painted  glass.  It  may  be  allowable,  in  some  cases, 
to  fill  the  place  of  what  must  have  been  plain  colour  with  a 
corresponding  plain  piece  of  coloined  glass ;  or  even  perhaps 
to  restore  a  portion  of  ornament,  or  other  matter,  where 
sufficient  authority  exists  for  the  restoration ;  but  in  all 
other  cases,  it  is  safest  to  make  up  the  deficiency  with  a 
piece    of   plain    white    glass,   slightly   dulled,  or    smeared 
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over,  so  as  to  subdue  its  brilliancy*.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  value  of  an  ancient  authority  depends 
upon  its  oriffinaliiy.  The  moment  it  ia  tampered  with,  its 
authenticity  is  impaired.  There  is  no  true  artist  who  would 
not  rather  contemplate  an  antique  torso,  in  its  mutilated  con- 
dition, than  howevCT  well  restored  to  what,  according  to  con- 
jecture, might  have  been  its  original  state.  These  venerable 
remains  ought  to  be  preserved  intact.  The  ancient  artist 
alone  should  be  permitted  to  address  himself  to  us  through 
them.  A  figure  which  has  lost  its  head,  or  is  otherwise  muti- 
lated, no  doubt  renders  a  glass  painting  defective;  but  it  is  far 
more  disagreeable  to  detect  an  imperfect,  or  conjectural 
"  restoration,"  of  an  ancient  work.  Indeed  the  restoration  is 
the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its  deceitfulness — its 
simiUtade  to  the  ancient  work.  A  practised  observer  may 
discover  the  cheat,  which  therefore  only  excites  his  suspicious 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  rest  of  the  painting ;  but  it  is  to 
the  student  that  authorities  are  of  the  greatest  use ;  and  he, 
through  inexperience,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  misled,  by  what 
he  honestly  supposes  to  be  a  genuine  relic.  If  a  showy  effect 
is  desired,  that  can  be  safely  obtained  by  supplying  in  a  copy 
all  the  defective  parts  of  the  original.  Gtood  taste  is  better 
evinced  by  treating  an  ancient  specimen  of  glass  as  an 
authority,  than  as  a  mere  matter  of  ornament. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  ra^ed  and  mutilated  condition  of 
an  ancient  painting  on  glass  has,  in  many  instances,  occasioned 
its  entire  destruction ;  the  painted  fragments  having  been  cast 
aside,  and  replaced  with  plain  white  glass.  But  this  again  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  default,  or  indifference,  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve,  rather  than  to  consent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  harmless  remnant  of  antiquity :  and  we  must  hope 
that  the  awakened  taste  for  ancient  wt  will  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  barbarism. 

Painted  glass  loses  so  much  of  its  interest  and  value,  in  every 
point  of  view,  when  removed  from  its  original  situation,  that  a 
collection  of  fragments  from  various  places  mto  one  window,  with 
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a  view  to  their  better  preservation,  is  a  measure,  which,  however 
laudable  on  accomit  of  the  motive,  should  not  be  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  an  extreme  case.  We  cannot,  however,  be  too  grateful  to 
those  who,  actuated  by  this  spirit,  at  a  time  when  these  things 
were  treated  with  greater  neglect  than  at  present,  formed  such 
collections,  and  thus  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  us 
much  old  glass.  We  may  mention  in  particular  Colonel  Kennett, 
to  whose  exertions  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  the  glass  now  ex- 
isting in  Dorchester  church,  Oxfordshire.  Whethw  it  would  be 
advisable  to  attempt  the  removal  of  such  remtuns  to  their  origi- 
nal positions  is  a  question  worthy  of  much  consideration.  It 
would  require  great  care  and  experience  in  many  cases,  to  dis- 
cover whence  the  glass  had  been  originally  taken,  and  a  misplace- 
ment of  it  would  be  a  worse  evil  than  simering  it  to  continue  in 
its  present  place.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  shew  the  original  situation  of  the  glass,  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  put  back  again :  as,  for  instance,  the  glass 
of  the  clear-story  windows  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral, 
the  greatest  put  of  which,  being  now  scattered  about  other 
windows  of  that  building,  and  mixed  with  other  glass  of 
various  dates  and  styles,  no  bnger  affords,  at  least  to  the  casual 
observer,  any  idea  of  its  original  arrangement;  and  by  the 
generahty  of  persons  passes  wholly  unnoticed. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  the  protection  of  painted 
windows  by  means  of  external  wire  guards.  The  present  good 
condition  of  the  beautiftil  glass  at  Fairford  chureh,  Gloucester- 
shire, is  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  the  munificence 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Farmer,  who,  about  the  year  1725,  at  her 
own  cost,  supphed  those  windows  with  their  present  wire 
guards.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  witness  the  serious  injury  annually 
sustained  by  painted  windows,  even  in  some  of  our  cathedrals, 
for  want  of  such  protection.  Much  expense  must  necessarily 
be  incurred  by  the  re-leading  of  a  window,  or  even  by  supply- 
ing it  with  wire  guards,  and  this  without  producing  any 
apparent  show.  Considering,  however,  the  extreme  vtdue  of 
ancient  authorities  in  glass,  to  the  artist  especially,  and  even  to 
the  antiquary,  their  fragile  character,  and  the  breparable  nature 
of  their  mutilation,  or  loss;  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  such 
spirited  individuals  as  Colonel  Kennett,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Farmer, 
and  other  true  preservers  of  ancient  glass,  have  been  greater 
benefactors  to  the  art  itself,  and  are  even  more  deserving  of 
our  praise,  than  those,  who  with  perhaps  more  ostentation, 
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and  with  a  hardly  increased  outlay,  erect  modem  painted 
windows  as  monuments  of  their  own  liberaUty. 

We  are  imwiUing  to  take  leave  of  this  portion  of  our  subject 
without  a  slight  reference  to  the  deaning  of  painted  windows, 
concerning  which  some  difference  of  opinion  we  believe  exists. 
All,  we  trust,  are  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of  caution  which 
ought  to  be  observed  in  such  a  matter.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  later  glass,  i.  e.  that 
painted  since  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  as  much 
improved  in  appearance  as  the  earlier  specimens  are  injured  by 
this  process.  We  would,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  the 
windows  of  Cologne  cathedral,  which  contain  painted  glass  of 
various  dates,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  cleaned ;  and 
beg  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  latest  glass  in  that 
cathedral  is  contained  in  the  five  north  windows  erf  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave ;  and  as  a  true  specimen  of  glass  painting  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  glass  in  these 
windows  is  of  the  same  period,  and  painted  in  the  same  style, 
that  of  Albert  Durer ;  some  of  the  subjects  are  respectively 
dated  1508,  1509.  These  windows  are  now  as  fresh  in  ap- 
pearance as  on  the  day  when  they  were  first  executed.  Yet 
there  is  no  unpleasing  glare ;  no  confusion  of  colour ;  all  is 
grand,  harmonious,  and  quiet,  although  the  colouring  is  of  the 
most  brilhantcharacter  thatcan  be  conceived.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eastern  window  of  the  eastern  chapel  of  the  choir,  in  particu- 
lar, (a  work  of  the  thirteenth  centuryat  least,)  which  has  afeo  been 
cleaned,  presents  to  the  eye  a  very  confiised,  and  speckled  ap- 
pearance, whether  viewed  closely,  or  from  a  distance ;  although 
its  colouring  is  hardly  so  brilliant  as  that  of  the  windows  before 
mentioned.  It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  modem  glass  has 
been  inserted  into  this  window ;  but  the  most  original  parts 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  the  restored  parts.  A  similar 
result  has  been  produced  by  the  cleaning  of  other  early  win- 
dows in  the  choir;  whose  general  effect  contrasts  but  poorly 
with  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  such  of  their  contempo- 
raries as  are  still  permitted  to  retain  the  rust  of  antiquity. 

ITiis  difference,  as  it  appears  to  us,  may  in  some  measiu^ 
be  accounted  for  by  considering  the  peculiarities  of  an  early 
and  a  late  glass  painting*".     The  one  is  a  mosaic,  being  com- 

■  tt  it  not  OUT  inlention  it  present  to  liirities    of   glut    paintings    of   diilercnt 

enter    into    uljr   detuled   account  of  the  periodi  ore  ti  well  defined   m  thoM  of 

Tuiaiu  it^les  of  painted  glaaa.     We  may,  the  correapanding  styles  of  architecture. 

hoverei,  remuk,  «n  paiaal,  that  the  pecu-  And  inasmuch  as  the  general  change  of 
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nosed  of  veiy  small  pieces  of  various  coloured  glass,  vaiy- 
ing  greatly  in  depth,  and  much  intermixed,  ^e  natural 
tendent^  of  this  turuigement  is  not  only  to  give  by  con- 
trast undue  prominence  to  the  lighter  colours,  but  also, 
through  some  optical  delusion,  to  produce  confusion  of  coloiu*, 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  coloured  particles  em- 
ployed. Thus  we  observe,  that  an  intermixture  of  very  small 
pieces  of  red  and  blue  glass,  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
purple.  These  defects  are  in  some  measure  corrected  by  age. 
The  briUiaot^  of  the  lighter  colours  is  subdued  by  the  partis 
obscuration  of  the  ^ass ;  which  also  has  the  effect  of  more 
completely  separating  the  various  tints,  and  of  thus  preventing 
confiision  of  colour.  The  rust  of  antiquity,  therefore,  greatly 
adds  to  the  e&ct  of  an  early  glass  painting,  by  increasing  its 
breadth  and  harmony.  A  later  glass  painting  requires  no  such 
adventitious  aid.  I^ger  pieces  of  glass  are  mostly  employed 
in  its  construction,  and  thus  its  individual  colours  (which 
possess  a  greater  equaUty  of  depth  than  those  of  early  paint- 
ings) are  originally  arranged  in  broad  and  distinct  masses. 
Amongst  other  late  windows  which  we  think  have  been  im- 
proved by  cleanmg,  we  may  mention  those  superb  specimens 
of  cinque  cenlo  art,  the  windows  of  St.  Jacques  church,  Liege ; 
and  ^so  siich  of  the  windows  of  King's  chapel,  Cambridge,  as 
have  already  undei^ne  this  process. 

We  will  now  offer  some  remarks  on  the  present  low  state 
of  glass  painting,  considered  as  an  art. 

It  cannot  we  fear  be  denied,  that  the  works  of  our 
modem  glass  piunters  are,  in  general,  inferior,  not  only  to 
ancient  examples,  but  also  to  the  productions  of  modem  con- 
tinental artists;  and  that  this  is  owing,  not  indeed  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  employed, — for  glass  of  every  kind 
(with  the  important  exception  of  white  glass,  that  silvery  white 
which  forms  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  every  old  glass 
painting)  may  now  be  easily  procured  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
and  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quahty,  to  the  glass  used  on  the 
Continent,  or  in  the  ancient  times,  at  the  most  flourishing 

itjlc  in  both  branchet  of  art  took   place  continued  to  be  painted  according  to  true 

nttcAj  tA  the  ume  time,  we  lee  no  impro-  principle!  a>  late  as  ISM  :  and  ai  its  or- 

priet;  in  deDonunating,  for  the  future,  the  nanienEsl    detaila,  &c^  in  greit   measure, 

Tarioui  daases   of  medieia]  glau  bj  the  lost  IheirGotbic  cbaTBCler about  I520.ir not 

tenni  of  "Earlj  EngUah,"  "Decorated,"  earlier,  we  ahall  in  future  diatinguiih  the 
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period  of  the  art, — ^but,  because  the  hand  to  execute,  and  more 
especially  the  faculty  to  design  an  artiatical  glass  painting,  are 
in  general  wanting.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  exists  not  in 
any  inferiority  of  native  British  art,  to  that  of  foreign  states, — 
such  an  imputation,  if  made,  could  be  instantly  refuted  by  a 
reference  to  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  fresco  cartoons  in 
Westminster  Hall, — but  in  the  general  indisposition  of  the 
patrons  of  glass  painting,  at  the  present  day,  to  encourage 
artisU  in  practising  this  bruich  of  art.  It  is  unforttmately  too 
much  the  custom  to  regard  glass  painting  as  a  trade,  not  as  an 
art,  to  favour  the  tradesman  at  the  expense  of  the  artist. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  period 
embracing  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  was  more  favourable  to  a  development  of  art 
in  glass  painting,  than  the  present  age.  However  justly  we 
may  condemn  the  mode  of  execution,  and  the  design  of  the 
works  of  that  period,  as  being  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  glass  painting,  and  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 
painted  windows,  we  cannot  deny  the  artiatical  character  of 
such  works,  in  general.  At  the  present  day,  however,  although 
we  see  the  practical  part  of  glass  painting  conducted  according 
to  truer  principles,  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  window 
which  is  really  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art.  Let 
us  not  be  supposed  by  this  to  condemn  the  present  preference 
for  imitations  of  ancient  glass, — far  from  it ;  being  ourselves 
veiy  ardent  admirers  of  ancient  painted  glass,  we  are  the  more 
anxious  to  see  real  imitations  of  it, — such  works  indeed  as  may 
resemble  ancient  authorities  in  spirit,  that  is,  in  artistical 
feeling  and  composition. 

That  glass  painting  during  the  middle  ages,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  was  ahnost  universally  practised  by  artists 
in  no  wise  inferior  in  skill  to  their  cotemporaries  in  other 
branches  of  art,  we  need  only  refer  in  proof  to  existing 
examples.  We  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  point  out  any  ancient  glass 
painting,  whatever  may  be  its  age,  or  subject,  that  is  totally 
devoid  of  artistical  feeling,  and  propriety  of  taste.  Every 
ancient  glass  painting  in  general  bears  the  stamp  of  origin- 
ality ;  a  certain  style,  or  cliaracter,  pervades  it ;  all  its  parts 
are  rendered  subservient  to  some  leading  principle,  or  gene- 
ral design.  This  propriety  of  feeling  may  be  obsei-vcd  in  the 
simplest,  as  well  lis  in  the  most  elaborate  works;  it  is  not 
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confined  to  any  period,  and  is  the  best  proof  that  the  ancient 
glass  painters  were  artists.  It  is  a  conunon  opinion  that  in 
the  earher  styles  of  glass  painting  in  particular,  the  represen- 
tations of  the  human  figure  are  unartistical,  and  ridiculous, 
because  generally  out  of  drawing,  and  sometimes  grotesque. 
To  the  careful  observer,  however,  hardly  any  ancient  figure 
appears  unartistical.  Whether  it  occupies  a  place  by  itself, 
or  forms  part  of  a  groupe,  and  however  rude  in  execution  it 
may  be ;  its  attitude  and  aspect  to  him  appear  calculated  to 
convey  some  definite  meaning,  according  to  the  design  of  its 
original  imaginer.  The  representation  of  the  artist's  idea 
may  indeed  be  more  or  less  strongly  given,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  the  state  of  art  at  the  time, 
his  power  (A  conception,  and  his  akill  in  carrying  it  out  in 
execution :  and  it  may  consequently  require  an  educated  ^e 
to  read  the  painted  story;  but  we  should  not  ridicule  the 
ancient  artists,  because  we  ourselves  happen  to  be  did)  of 
apprehension. 

If  then  the  ancient  glass  paintings  are  so  replete  with 
good  taste,  and  proper  artistical  feeling  as  we  have  asserted, 
and  upon  which  point  we  fear  no  contradiction,  it  follows, 
that  in  order  successfully  to  imitate  them,  we  must  employ 
those  who  possess  these  artist-like  quahties.  That  this  point 
has  hitherto  been  much  neglected,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm.  By  an  indiscriminate  exercise  of  patronage,  we  have 
greatly  discouraged  those  few  artists  who  already  practise 
glass  painting,  and  have  deterred  others  from  adopting  it :  our 
glass  paintings  are  gradually  becoming  more  correct  in  point 
of  omamentdf  detail,  but  we  see  little  amendment  in  respect 
of  general  design,  and  artistictd  feeling.  We  quite  agree,  that 
if  the  style  of  any  one  period  is  selected  as  that  in  which  an 
intended  glass  painting  is  to  be  executed,  that  style  must  be 
entirely  followed,  consequently  the  painter  is  not  at  liberty  to 
import  into  a  painting,  designed  in  an  early  style,  the  improve- 
ments of  a  later  period ;  but  he  should  always  select  as  his 
model  the  best  and  most  artistical  specimens  of  the  particular 
style  adopted,  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  their  spirit.  This, 
we  apprehend,  is  the  view  an  artist  would  take  of  the  subject. 
We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
our  modem  glass  paintings  have  in  general  been  designed  and 
executed  upon  this  principle.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
heraldic  windows,  the  work  of  Mr.  Willement,  we  fear  that  we 
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could  point  out  but  few  modern  glass  paintings  really  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  productions  of  former  ages.  Of  the  rest, 
some  are  indeed  examples  of  composition  and  drawing !  others 
are  inharmonioua  compilations  from  various  authorities,  parts 
of  different  designs  having  been  indiscriminately  huddled  toge- 
ther :  or  else  weak  copies  of  ancient  examples,  the  timidity  or 
coarseness  of  the  drawing  betraying  both  the  mediocrity  of  the 
painter,  and  his  inabihty  to  embrace  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

The  only  sure  mode,  we  apprehend,  by  which  similar  results 
may  be  avoided  in  future,  wHl  be  by  adopting  the  system  so 
successfully  practised  abroad, — of  seeking  out  artists,  and  em- 
ploying them.  We  would  therefore  wish  to  see  gloss  painting 
regarded  again  as  an  art,  not  as  a  mere  decorative  trade ;  and 
we  would  advise  all  persons  to  bestow  their  patronage  in  future 
with  discrimmation,  making  the  artistical  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  practitioner  the  principal  cause  of  his  employment.  By 
acting  thus,  we  should  not  only  stimulate  to  fiu^her  exertion 
such  of  the  present  glass  painters  as  are  entitled  to  be  called 
artists,  but  open  as  it  were  a  new  field  of  enterprize  to  artists, 
and  encourage  them  to  enter  upon  it.  We  have  that  confi- 
dence in  the  energy,  industry,  and  skill  of  our  native  artists, 
that  we  feel  assured  that  with  fair  play,  and  proper  encourage- 
ment, we  should  witness  them  not  only  soon  successfully 
imitating  ancient  glass  paintings,  but  even  at  length  bringing 
the  art  itself  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  never  yet 
attained.  We  would  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
some  vigorous  measure  for  raising  the  standard  of  taste  in 
regard  to  glass  painting :  it  is  absurd  to  leave  tilings  as  they 
are.  It  should  be  recollected  that  every  bad  glass  painting 
may  be  considered  almost  as  an  absolute  waste  of  so  much 
money  as  has  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  means  that  we  would  propose  for  effectuating  this  object 
would  principally  be,  the  subjecting  to  competition  at  least  all 
the  greater  intended  works  in  painted  glass,  and  the  submitting 
the  rival  designs  to  the  judgment  of  competent  persona,  in  whom 
artistical  competitors  might  be  induced  thereiore  to  place  con- 
fidence. We  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  a  censorship 
might  be  constituted,  by  associating  with  aome^rst-rate  artistg, 
a  select  number  of  antiquaries,  possessing  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  glass  painting;  and  that  great  results  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  an  union  of  artistical  and  technical  know- 
ledge.   The  difficulty  of  utiderstaiiding  the  principles  of  glass 
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painting,  is  often  held  up  as  a  bi^;bear  by  interested  persons ; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  those  who  have  already  mastered 
the  practical  part  of  glass  painting,  (at  least  as  practised  by 
the  medieval  glass  painters,)  will  agree  in  saying  that  its  diffi- 
culties have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  A  very  uttle  attention 
to  the  subject,  would  soon  enable  any  artist  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  as  to  the  suitableness  of  a  design  for  a  glass  painting, 
as  well  as  upon  the  merits  of  the  work  itself  when  executed ; 
and  as  the  good  effect  of  every  glass  painting  depends  in 
reality,  less  on  the  mere  technicahties  of  detail,  than  on  com- 
position,  artistical  feeling,  goodness  and  character  of  outline ; 
we  are  sure  that  artists  should  always  be  consulted  as  to  the 
choice  of  one  of  several  designs.  We  are  convinced  that  a  tri- 
bunal of  antiqumes  and  amateurs  exclusively,  would  fail  in 
its  object.  No  real  artist  would  submit  to  its  decision.  Such 
judges  would  often  be  misled  by  a  reverence  for  mere  antiquity, 
and  correctness  of  detail ;  and  for  want  of  that  expenence 
which  nothing  but  an  habitaal,zxiA  professional  contemplation 
of  works  of  art  can  give,  would  often  fail  to  appreciate  the 
most  truly  artistical  design. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  adoption,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a 
^stem  pursued  in  trials  at  the  Royal  Academy.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  many  glass  painters  to  employ  artists  to 
make  their  designs  for  them,  and  afterwards  to  pass  them  off 
as  their  own.  And  as  our  chief  object  would  be  to  secure  a 
fair  trial,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  glass  painting  as  an  art, 
we  think  that  each  competitor  should  be  required  himself  to 
design,  and  execute  some  subject,  under  the  inspection  of  com- 
petent judges.  No  true  artist  would  shun  this  ordeal ;  and  we 
should  thus  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  improv- 
ing of  modem  glass  painters,  whose  names  and  merits  are,  at 
present,  not  generally  known  or  appreciated.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  designs  for 
the  painted  glass  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  we  should 
glamy  see  it  followed  up  in  other  quarters,  and  indeed  more  fully 
carried  out.  We  coniidently  predict,  that  the  example  which 
would  be  afforded  by  a  few  of  our  leading  institutions  adopting 
some  such  plan  as  that  above  submitted,  would  be  eagerly  fol- 
lowed by  private  individuals ;  and  that  the  result  would  be,  the 
creation  of  a  good  school  of  glass  painting  in  this  country,  and 
the  raising  of  the  art  in  public  estimation. 

C.  WIS8TOH. 
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ILLUSTRATED  FROM  ILLUMINATED  MAT^USCRIPTS. 

The  subject  on  which  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  throw 
some  addition^  Ught  in  the  present  p^>er  is  one  of  great 
obscurity.  Old  writers  on  architectural  antiquities  carelessly 
jumbled  together  almost  all  monuments  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  pointed  arch  under  the  title  of  Saxon.  Some 
more  recent  antiquaries  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  asserting  that  there  are  now  remaining  no  specimens  of 
Anglo-Saxon  buildings.  The  difficulty  attending  this  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  identifying  exist- 
ing structures  of  an  early  period  with  historical  dates.  This 
difficulty  has  been  increased  by  the  adoption  of  several  general 
assertions,  which  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  altogether  incorrect. 
It  has  been  stated  that  parish  churches  were  very  rare  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  they  were  small  unsubstantial  build- 
ings, and  even  that  they  were  built  of  nothing  but  wood.  I 
think  the  notion  that  Anglo-Saxon  churches  were  all  built  of 
wood  will  now  hardly  find  supporters.  We  know  that  thrare 
were  structures  of  this  material ;  a  few  wooden  churches  are 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book ;  Ordericus  Vitalis  mentions 
a  wooden  chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  near  Shrews- 
bury, which  was  probably  built  a  very  short  time  before  the 
Norman  conquest' ;  and  there  was  a  wooden  church  at  Ly- 
thuu  in  Lancashire,  which  was  destroyed,  and  a  stone  church 
built  by  its  Norman  lord,  as  we  learn  from  Reginald  of 
Durham''.  This  last  writer,  only  two  pages  after,  mentions 
a  church  of  stone  at  Shtrig  in  Teviotdale,  although  only  a 
chapel  dependant  on  the  church  of  Cavers,  and  which  must 
have  been  older  than  the  Conquest,  for  m  the  twelfth  centuiy 
it  was  a  rooSess  ruin'.  The  notion  that  the  Anglo-Swcon 
churches  were  few  and  small,  is  chiefly  founded  upon  some 

•  Illic  niinimm  ligno  cipelU  priscii  page  con gtnictain,  &  fun dunenti*  dinient; 
temparibiu  t.  Sivardo  Edelgiri  Slio,  regii  pro  quK  et  aliun  lapideam  in  honore  lancti 
BdwBrdi  coiaangniiiM,  cmidiU  faeraU-^  confeuorii,  licet  dod  omuiDO  iti  eodem  loco 
Ord.  ViL  ed.  Le  Frevoat,  tdI.  iL  p.  416.  confecerat. — Reginald.  Dunelm.  (SarteM' 

*  Nam  pradicti  militii  irui  eccleuam      Publication),  p.  282. 
—  quondam  aiseium  Tiliore  com-  •  Reginald.  Dunelm.  p.  284. 
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general  assertions  of  the  Anglo-NormaQ  monkish  cbToniclers, 
to  which  we  ought  to  give  very  Uttle  value ;  for  not  only  was 
it  the  fashion  for  at  least  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  every  thing  Saxon,  but  general  asser- 
tions of  the  old  monkish  chroniclers  are  seldom  correct.  It  is 
my  behef  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  early  chroniclers  would 
afford  abundant  proof  that  churches  were  not  only  numerous 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  that  they  were  far  from  being 
always  mean  structures.  It  ia  not  the  object  of  the  present 
observations  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  will 
cite  two  passages  which  offer  themselves  almost  spontaneously 
on  accidently  opening  two  well-known  writers.  Ordericus 
Vitalia,  speaking  of  the  state  of  England  in  1070,  only  four 
years  after  the  Conquest,  says,  "  Fiebant  et  reparabantur 
betsUica,  et  in  eis  sacri  oratores  obsequimn  studebant  Deo 
debitum  persolvere*',"  Churches  to  be  repaired  at  this  time 
must  have  been  Saxon,  and  I  think  of  stone ;  if  they  had  been 
mean  structures,  and  in  need  of  repairs,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Normans  would  have  built  new  ones.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  paid  much  less  attention  to 
architecture  than  the  Normans.  William  of  Malmeabury', 
speaking  of  the  laxity  of  manners  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  age  preceding  the  Conquest,  says,  "  Potabatur  in  com- 
mune ab  omnibus,  in  hoc  studio  noctes  perinde  ut  dies  per- 
Ktuantibus,  parvis  et  abjectis  domibua  totos  sumptus  absume- 
nt,  Francis  et  Normannis  absimiles,  qui  amplis  ei  superbis 
adificiis  modicas  expensas  agunt."     And  a  few  lines  after  he 

adds,  "  Porro  Normanni domi  ingentia  adifieia  (ut  dixi) 

moderates  sumptus  moliri."  This  passage  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  meanness  of  Anglo-Saxon  architec- 
ture in  general ;  it  is  merely  a  somewhat  indefinite  statement 
of  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Saxon  nobles  did  not  establish 
themselves  in  vast  feudal  castles  Uke  those  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans. WUham  of  Malmesbmy  goes  on  to  describe  the  change 
among  the  clergy  under  the  Normans,  and  observes,  "  Videas 
ubique  in  villis'  ecclesias,  in  vicis  et  urbibus  monasteria,  novo 

*  Orderic  ViuL,  vol.  ii.  p-  215.  JDlerfuit,  it  in  »liis  conflJctibui ....  nu- 

■  De  Reg.  Angi.,  tib.  hi.   p.   102.  ed.  giater  militum  fuit,  doDO  OuiUclmi  ngii 

SaiQe.  ducenii  el  octt^nta  vittai  (qnu  ■  manen- 

'  The  tncuiitig  of  tbe  void  villa  >t  (hia  da  inaiKn»  vaigo  nconnu)  obdnuit     It  ii 

period  i*  fixed  b;  Ibe  following  puuge  of  laid  of  Luifnnc  (A.D.  1070—1089)  in 

Orderieai  VitiOii,  toL  ii.  p.  223.    GnOn-  MS.  ColUn.   CUud.  C.  ii.  foL   168.  ««. 

diu  Ctautuitimenui  epiieopus.  .qui  c«T-  (writtenin the tirelftbcentuTy), iDouMHii 

Umini  SealKio  fautoi  icet  et  conaoUtoi  ad  aTcbiepiacopum  pertinentibua  nadbu  it 
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adificandi  gejiere  consiu^re."  The  expression,  a  new  style  of 
building,  is  important  in  two  points  of  view  ;  the  way  in  which 
it  is  introduced  shews  that  churches  in  another  style  of  build- 


ing were  in  existence,  and  that  they  were  numerous,  for 
William  of  Malmesbury  (who  is  good  authority  on  this  point) 
does  not  tell  us  that  the  number  of  churches  was  at-first  mul- 
tiplied greatly  by  the  Normans  ;  and,  secondly,  it  proves  that 
there  was  a  marked  difference  of  style  between  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  those  of  the  Anglo-Normans. 
Recent  antiquaries  have  accordingly  found  architectural  re- 
mains in  several  parish  churches  where  other  parts  of  the 
building  are  Norman,  differing  so  remarkably  from  the  Nor- 

tmuttat  teeUritu  sdiflcsviL   We  might  ex-  probable  th«(  the  churchn  built  bj  Lan- 

pect  to  find  good  apecitnena  of  tbe  tarlitit  fnnc   would   need  rebuilding    before   ibe 

Normuifniome  cburchei  in  Kent.in  the  thirteenth   or  fourteenth  cealuriei.      We 

eititei  irhirh  formerl;  belong   to  the  majr  identifjr  theta  eitatei  b;  Dometday 

Archbiahop    of    Catiterhury.      It    ii    not  Boot 
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man  parts  of  the  same  bitilding,  and  from  Nonnan  architec- 
ture in  general,  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  them 
to  otur  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  These  characteristics  are 
chiefly  observed  in  massy  steeple  towers,  such  as  those  of 
Sompting  in  Sussex,  and  Eari's  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  tower  was  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  part  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  parish  church,  and  would 
therefore  be  most  likely  to  be  preserved  amid  An^o-Norman 
repairs. 

There  is  a  source  c^  information  on  the  subject  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Architecture  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  and 
which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance. I  mean,  Oluminated  vianmcript6 ;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
the  present  essay  to  shew  how  remarkably  they  support  the 
belief  that  the  remains  just  alluded  to  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Illuminated  manuscripts  are,  for  the  middle  ages,  what  the 
frescoes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculanemn,  and  the  paintings  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  are  for  more  ancient  times :  they 
throw  more  light  than  any  other  class  of  monuments  on  the 
costume  and  on  the  domestic  manners  of  our  forefathers. 
These  manuscripts,  which  extend  through  the  whole  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  are  fiill  of  architectm^  sketches.  At  the 
time  when  they  are  most  abundant,  i.  e.  subsequent  to  the 
twelfth  century,  these  sketches  are  of  less  value,  because  the 
monuments  themselves  are  numerous,  and  their  dates  more 
easily  established ;  still  they  afford  much  information  on  domes- 
tic and  military  architecture.  But  at  an  earlier  period,  they 
furnish  data  which  we  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  medieval  artists,  whate\er  subject 
they  treated,  represented  faithfully  and  invariably  the  manners 
and  fashions  of  the  day;  and  that  from  the  language  and 
character  of  the  writing  we  are  enabled  to  fix  their  date  with 
great  nicety.  The  manuscript  to  which  attention  is  now 
called,  is  a  fine  copy  of  Alfric's  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Jliiseum,  MS.  Cotton. 
Claudius  B.  IV.  It  was  written  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
tenth  century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  i.  e.  about 
the  year  1000  or  very  shortly  after,  and  is  filled  with  pictures, 
containing  a  great  mass  of  architectmttl  detail.  The  propor- 
tions are  often  drawn  incorrectly,  (the  universal  fault  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  artists,)  but  the  architectural  character  is  per- 
fectly well  defined. 
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The  cut,  fig.  1,  presents  some  of  the  characteristics  of  most 
frequent  occmrence  in 
this  manuscript.  It  re- 
presents an  arcade,  with  ■ 
a  door  under  one  of  the 
arches.  Colmnns  and  ' 
capitals  of  this  simple 
form  are  most  common, 
and  the  arches,  when 
round,  are  all  re-pro- 
ductions of  this  type. 
It  lias  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  give  in  oiu" 
cuts  the  figures  of  per-  _ 
sonages  with  which  all  "^'  "  *'"*•  "^  c.ni™.ciMfl,B  i.-m  m  - 
these  drawings  are  accompanied  in  the  originals.  Under 
the  arches  and  door-waya  we  not  unfrequently  observe  kings 
and  ministers  seated,  and  distributing  justice,  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  our  ait,  fig.  2,  where  a  messenger  is 
entering,  the  bearer  of  intelligence,  through  the  triangular- 


headed  door-way  on  the  left.     The  manner  in  which  the 

messenger  places  his  hand  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  coliunns 

t  be  accounted  for  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist.     The 
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compartments  of  the  walls  which  are  lightly  shaded  in  the  en- 
graving, are  in  the  original  painted  yellow.  Polychiomy  is 
observable  in  all  the  architeotxiral  subjects  throughout  the 
manuscript ;  the  arches,  and  even  the  mouldings,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  columns,  are  painted  of  various  hues.  The 
colours  most  frequent  are  yellow  and  blue.  It  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  strict  truth  of  the 
colours  employed  by  the  early  artists,  for  in  some  instances 
they  seem  to  be  extremely  fanciful.  I  have  met  with  pictures 
in  which  men's  hair  was  painted  of  a  bright  blue ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  at  some  period  it  may  have  been  the  custom 
to  stain  the  hair  of  that  colour.  However,  be  the  colours  true 
or  not,  these  drawings  appear  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  buildings  were  painted  in  this  variegated  manner. 
The  figure  given  above  contains  other  characteristics  of  im- 
portance, which  frequently  recur  in  the  manuscript,  especially 
the  baluster  columns.  Among  other  instances  of  sunilar  pillars, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  given  in 
the  margin  (fig.  3),  which  occiu^  at  foho  74,  r°. 
Here  again  (as  in  aH  the  cuts  I  have  taken 
from  tms  manuscript)  the  part  shaded  in  the 
engraving  is  coloured  in  the  original.  These 
are  precisely  the  kind  of  columns  which  are 
still  found  m  some  remains  of  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  Saxon  era.  They  occur  in 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  church  of  St.  Alban's, 
where  we  find  also  the  same  triangular-headed 
arches  which  occur  so  frequently  in  our  manu- 
script. A  series  of  the  baluster  columns  at 
St,  Alban's  are  engraved  from  drawings  by 
Carter,  in  the  plates  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
(Muniment.  Antiq.,  vol.  i.  pt. 
15.),  from  which  the  exam-  ' 
pie  given  in  the  present  page, 
fig.  4,  is  copied.  These  columns  are  character- 
ised by  the  same  double  and  treble  bMid  mould- 
ings, in  the  different  parts  of  the  column,  as  ap- 
pear in  our  cut,  fig.  2.  I  see  no  reason  for 
disbelieving  that  the  baluster  columns  and  tri- 
angular-work are  parts  of  a  church  of  St. 
Alban's  built  eariy  in    the   eleventh   century 
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with  the  Roman  materials  which  had  been  collected  from  the 
laborious  and  continued  excavations  of  many  years,  by  Abbots 
Ealdred  and  Eadmar,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Verulamium*.  Most  of  the  church-steeples  supposed  to  be 
Anglo-Saxon,  contain  belfry  windows  with  columns  of  this 
description.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  give  two  examples 
(figs.  5  and  6)  from  the  towers  of  Earl's  Barton  chimih  in 


Northamptonshire,  and  St.  Benet's  in  Cambridge.  They  have 
only  that  difference  in  design  from  the  specimens  selected 
ftxim  the  Cottoniau  manuscript,  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  between  the  coliuuns  of  a  small  window  in  a  parish 
church-steeple,  and  the  larger  ornamental  columns  of  a  door- 
way. 

One  of  the  most  striking,  and  constantly  recurring  charac- 
teristics of  the  architecture  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript,  is 
the  triangular-headed  door-way.     We  have  already  seen  an 


(  It  hu  be«D  obKCTcd,  I  think  b^  Rick- 
min,  that  the  gnM  quantity  of  tiles  ob- 
BBTved  in  the  old  puts  of  St.  Albtn'i  church 
renden  it  probable  that  they  nere  not  taken 
from  oldn  Roman  building*,  but  made  for 
the  occasion.  I  think,  however,  that  Ihii 
asiumplion  is  by  no  means  of  sufficient 
itrength  to  outweigh  the  distinct  testimony 
of  the  old  chroaicler  relating  to  the  ezcara- 
(iont  carried  on  during  the  lives  of  Che  two 
BuccesiiTe  abboli,  both  of  whom,  he  sayt, 
collectMl  in  this  manner  (be  tilei  and  stones 
for  the  building :  of  Abbot  Ealdred,  he 
states,  Trgalai  vero  inlfgrai  ct  lapidcs  quoa 


Abb.  p.  40)  I  and  of  his  successor  Eadmar, 
Etcum  abbas  memoratus  profundiora  terra 
ubi  civitadaVerolamiiapparuerunt  vestigia 
diligentur  peracrutaretur,  et  antiquoB  taba- 
latua  lapideos  cum  legalii  et  columnis  in- 
veniret,  quv  eccletia:  fabricands  fuerunt 
necessaris,  sibi  reservaret,  &c.  (p.  41 ).  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  Anglo-  Saxon  Itgtl, 
our  lilt,  signified  tiles  and  bricks  of  what- 
ever description  {if  made  of  baked  earth)  i 
hraf-Ugtl  was  the  lemi  used  for  Che  tiles 
used  Co  cover  roofs  of  buildings. 
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instance  in  fig.  2.  The  cut, 
fig.  7,  represents  an  arrangement 
which  is  frequently  repeated  in 
the  manuscript :  the  difference  in 
the  shades  represents  the  two  dif- 
ferent colours  with  which  it  is 
painted.  In  fig.  1,  we  have  seen 
a  low  round  arch  within  a  tri- 
angle. In  fig.  8,  we  have  a  double 
arch,  joining  in  a  sort  of  pendant, 
similarly  placed  within  a  triangle. 
Fig.  9.  represents  a  triangular 
tympanum.  The  first  of  these 
two  last-mentioned  figures  ap- 
pears, by  the  capitals,  to  be  in- 
tended as  part  of  a  more  richly 
decorated  building  than  that  to 
which  the  other  belonged. 


I  have  already  stated  that  triangular  arches  are  found  in 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban's.  They 
occur  as  windows  in  most  of  the  steeple-towers  of  the  character 
supposed  to  be  Saxon,  and  are  also  found  in  some  instances  as 
door-ways.  We  have  a  door-way  of  thia  description  in  Bar- 
nacle church,  Northamptonshire,  and  another  in  Brigstock 
church,  in  the  same  county.  Windows  of  this  description  are 
still  more  common.  Of  the  following  cuts,  fig.  10.  represents 
a  door-way  in  the  church  of  Bamack ;  fig.  11.  a  very  curious 
belfry-window  in  the  church  of  Deerhurst,  in  Gloucestershire ; 
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and  fig.  12.  a  window  irom  the  tower  of  Sompting  church 
in  Sussex. 


The  church  of  Sompting  presents  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men of  what  appears  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon 
steeple,  and  one   which   seems  to  have  pre-  ,; 
served  its  original  form,  even  to  the  roof.     It  i 
is  joined  to  a  church  of  late  Norman  style,  j 
but  apparently  containing  also  some  relics  of 
an  earUer  builduig.    From  the  difference  of  the  J 
stone,  and  its  much  greater  corrosion  by  the  ** 
atmosphere,  in  the  steeple,  we  are  at  once  led    ^«  "  3>.n.[m„, 
to  believe  it  to  be  at  least  more  than  a  century  (perhaps  two) 
older  than  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Domesday  bears  witness  of  there  being  a  church  in  this  parish 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  must  then  have 
been  old,  to  need  rebuilding  so  soon  as  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  appears  to  be  about  the  date  of  the 
body  of  the  present  church.     There  can  be  httie  doubt  that 
the  present  steeple  belonged  to  the  older  chm-ch,  which  was 
standing  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.     It  is  very  much 
to  be  desired  that  a  list  should  be  made  of  all  the  parish 
churches  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  that  the 
churches  now  existing  in  the  same  places  should  be  carefiUly 
examined.     Among  the  illuminations  of  the  manuscript  of 
Caedraon,  pi.  59,  as  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  24, 
there  is  a  rude  but  curious  figure  of  au  Anglo-Saxon  church, 
the  steeple  of  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  form  to 
those  of  which  we  are  speaking.    The  date  of  Deerhurst  tower 

ogle 
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appears  also  to  be  justly  fixed  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  original  inscribed  stone  is  still  pre- 
served among  the  Anmdelian  marbles  at  Oxford,  which  states 
that  the  chiutih  of  Deerhurst  was  consecrated  on  the  11th  of 
April,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, which  would  be  A.D.  1056,  or  1057,  according  as  theregnal 
year  may  have  been  counted  from  Edward's  accession  or  from 
his  coronation.  A  new  steeple  could  hardly  have  been  wanted 
during  the  Anglo-Norman  jwriod ;  and  as  the  one  now  stand- 
ing cannot  have  been  biult  at  a  later  period,  we  seem  justified 
in  concluding  that  it  was  the  original  Saxon  tower. 

Fig.  13.  represents  another  of  these  triangular-arched  door- 
ways from  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  It 
is  accompanied  with  what  is  intended  to 
represent  a  dome.  Domes  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  manuscript,  and  form  a 
connecting  link  between  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Byzantine  architecture.  The  dome  repre-  ■! 
sented  in  our  cut  appears  to  be  covered  1 
in  a  very  singular  manner  with  parallel  ' 
semicircles,  apparently  of  tiles ;  the  fonu  i«s  ■"  us  coaon.toi.ss ,. 
which  occurs  more  generally  in  the  manuscript  has  a  knob  or 
ball  at  the  summit,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  the  rows  of  tiles 
radiate.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  in  these  drawings  the 
roofs  are  generally  covered  with  tiles  which,  in  form  and 
arrangement,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  a  fish. 

The  capitals  of  columns  in  this  manuscript  are  also  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  Several  examples  have  been  given  in  the 
cuts  which  illustrate  the  preceding  pages  ;  the  foUowing  addi- 
tional varieties  are  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  volume. 


The  most  simple  and  common  form  is  that  which  has  been 
represented  in  figs.  1,  3,  9,  and  13.    The  capitals  more  richly 
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ornamented  are  generally  formed  of  leaves,  as  in  figs.  3,  8,  14, 
and  19.  The  foliated  capitals,  of  course  imitated  from  the 
older  Roman,  are  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  and  Roma- 
nesque styles.  I  think  they  are  not  found  in  early  Norman, 
but  begin  to  be  introduced  towards  the  period  of  transition. 
FoUated  capitals  of  a  peculiar  and  elegant  description  (fig.  20.) 


occur  in  the  door-way  of  the  tower  of  Sompting  church.  An 
arch  in  Corhampton  church,  in  Hampshire,  rests  upon  imposts 
bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  rudely  drawn  capitals 
of  the  manuscript  represented  in  our  figs.  17,  18.  The 
manuscript  presents  some  other  architectural  characteristics, 
and  in  particular  several  figures  of  fonts,  all  of  one  form,  a 
plain  basin  on  a  shaft,  somewhat  resembling  an  egg-cup.  But 
enough  has  been  said  for  the  object  1  had  in  view. 

We  have  then,  in  the  manuscript  under  consideration,  a 
series  of  architectural  drawings  which  are  pure  Saxon,  and  of 
the  date  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  present  a 
number  of  characteristics  which  are  siiificieut  to  distinguish  a 
peculiar  style,  which  probably  was  the  general  style  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  buildings.  It  is  certain  that  the  old  artists  produced 
nothing  on  parchment  which  was  not  modelled  on  what  really 
existed  before  their  eyes.  I  would  add,  that  although  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  become  more  numerous  after  the  Conquest, 
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I  never  met  with  one  of  a  later  date  exhibiting  any  of  the 
peculiar  characters  mentioned  above.  We  find  a  similar  style 
on  parts  of  existing  buildings  which  are  evidently  of  a  very 
early  date,  and  which  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  are 
justified  in  attributing  to  the  same  age  as  the  manuscript,  in 
the  sEune  way  that  we  should  ascribe  an  unknown  effigy  to  the 
age  in  which  its  costume  is  found  to  prevail  in  similar  illumi- 
nations. It  remains  for  further  examination  to  shew  how  far 
we  ought  to  refer  every  example  of  this  style  to  the  same  age. 
The  dates  of  early  buildings  appear  to  have  been  often 
fixed  too  arbitrarily.  I  would  merely  cite,  as  an  instance,  the 
church  of  Walthara  abbey.  This  is  considered  as  early 
Norman,  and  ascribed  to  the  date  of  about  1120,  because 
Heniy  I.  and  his  two  wives  are  recorded  as  special  benefactors 
to  the  monastery.  In  the  two  most  authentic  accotmts  of  the 
early  history  of  Waltham  abbey,  both  written  apparently  late 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Vifa  Haroldi  and  the  tract  Be 
Inventione  Sancta  Crucis  Walthamenais  (the  latter  of  which 
brings  the  history  up  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written),  we 
have  a  particular  and  curious  account  of  Harold's  church, 
which  was  venr  spacious  and  massive,  and  which  agrees  per- 
fectly with  what  now  remains ;  and  these  same  documents 
give  us  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  no  remarkable  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  building  up  to  the  time  at  which  these 
histories  were  written,  that  ia,  up  to  the  period  of  transition. 
This  ia  ve^  easily  accounted  for,  because  the  acknowledged 
character  of  Harold's  building  would  preserve  it  from  dilapi- 
dation, and  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Normans  (as  we  are  informed  in  the  documents)  caused  it  to 
be  treated  with  neglect.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  Harold's 
church  was  most  probably  built  by  architects  brought  over 
from  Normandy,  and  would  therefore  have  a  decidedly  Norman 
character.  I  will  merely  add  that  a  copy  of  Prudentius  in  the 
British  Museum,  written  apparently  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  (or  very  soon  after),  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  D. 
XVI., contains  one  or  two  rows  of  columns  of  which  the  shafts 
are  ornamented  in  precisely  the  same  style  as  those  which  still 
remain  in  Waltham  abbey. 

T.  WRIGHT. 
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No  belfry  is  better  adapted  to  a  small  village  church  than 
that  which  is  supported  by  a  single  wall,  as  it  saves  much 
expense  of  material,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  simplicity 
of  ground-plan  desirable   in  an  edifice  of  this  description. 
Accordingly  we  find  many  instances  of  the  plain  flat  bell- 
gahle,  sometimes  standing  over  the  chancel-arch,  as  at  Skelton 
near  York,  and  Binsey  near  Oxford,  but  more  usually  set 
upon  the  western  wall,  as  at  Northborough  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  many  other  places.     This  kind  of  belfry  has  been  much 
used  in  modem  churches,  though  not  often  very  successfully. 
As  it  is  really  no  easy  matter  to  design  a  good  west  front 
comprising  a  bell-gable,  and  the  width  required  in  our  new- 
churches  much  increases  the  difficulty,  by  placing  the  belfry 
over  the  chancel-arch,  according  to  some  of  Mr.  Pugin's  de- 
signs, a  more  pleasing  general  outline  may  be  obtained  ;  but 
even  in  this  case,  when  viewed  from  the  north  or  south,  the 
belfry  will  present  to  the  spectator  tlie  mere  end  of  a  wall,  and 
appear  an  unsightly  excrescence  to  the  building.     I  was  there- 
fore much  pleased  when  my 
attention  was  called  to  some 
bell-turrets,  which,  standing 
like  those  above  named,  upon 
a  single  wall,  yet  present  the 
appearance,  on  a  small  scale, 
of  steeples  whose  substruc- 
ture anects  the  ground-plan 
of  the  building  :  and  I  was 
fortunate  in  seeing  these  spe- 
cimens in  their  right  order, 
not  perhaps  as  regards  date, 
but  according  to  their  deve- 
lopment in  point  of  design 
and  ornament. 

The  first  of  these  is  Hares- 
comb  in  Gloucestershire ;  a 
church  mentioned  by  Rick- 
man  as  having  a  singidar  . 
belfry  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  but  with  Uttle  or  no 
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further  description.  This  belfiy  serves  as  a  key  to  all  the  rest. 
The  wall  over  the  chancel-arch  is  crossed  by  a  block  of  masonry 
projecting  eastward  and  westward,  and  forming  each  way  a  sort 
of  corbel  or  bracket.  This  gives  support  to  the  eastern  and 
western  faces  of  an  octagonal  spire,  the  other  two  cardinal 
sides  resting  on  imposts  raised  upon  the  wall  itself,  two  spaces 
or  apertures  being  thus  left  for  the  bells.  The  diagonal  faces 
of  the  spire  are  supported  only  by  their  connection  with  the 
others ;  but  from  the  small  size  of  the  belfiy  it  is  plain  the 
stone  may  easily  have  been  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate 
any  difficulty  in  the  construction.  The  whole  is  strengthened 
as  well  as  enriched  by  octagonal  pinnacles  at  the  cardinal 
sides,  and  at  present  it  is  banded  with  iron.  The  style  of  the 
church  appears  to  be  early.  Decorated ;  the  windows  consist  of 
single  lancet  Hghts,  but  foliated;  the  west  window  is  modem ; 
the  font  has  an  Early  Enghsh  character.  This  church  stands 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  road  between  Gloucester 
and  Stroud,  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  former ;  it  is  not 
easily  visible,  as  it  lies  in  a  deep  hollow. 

In  the  next  specimen,  the  chiu'ch  of  Acton  Tnrvill,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, the  transverse  block  of  masonry  supports  piers  or  im- 
posts similar  to  those  on  the  north  and  south  sides  ;  and  the 
addition  of  shafts  renders  these: 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  all  the 
angles  of  an  equilateral  spire,  its 
cardinal  faces  being  supported  by 
their  corresponding  imposts,  and 
its  diagonal  ones  resting  between 
them,  like  the  entablature  of  a 
colonnade.     The  cardinal  side's 
have,  round  pinnacles.    This  bel- 
fry, which  stands  over  the  chan-  ,-i 
eel-arch,  is  of  an  Early  English  r  ■ 
character.     Some  Perpendicidar 

"insertions  have  been  made  in  the  . , 

body  of  the  church.  The  village 
of  Acton  Tnrvill  is  about  ten 
miles  westward  of  Malmshiuy 
in  Wiltshire. 

At  Leigh  Delamere  the  design 
is  improved  upon  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  beautiful  pointed       ■    ■  -- 
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arch    between    the  cardinal  sides  of   the   belfry,  which    are 
enriched  by  shafts.     The  lower  part  of  the  belfiy  forms,  in 
its  section,  a   cross,  the  upper  part  an  octagon,    of  which 
the  cardinal  sides  are  smaller  than  the  diagonals.    The  spire 
being  ;equilateral,   its   angles  evidently   do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  the  tiurret,  and  there  is  also  a  small  space  left 
upon  each  of  the  cardinal  sides,  uncovered  by  the  spire ;  this 
is  filled  up  by  what  appears  to  be  the  base  of  a  pinnacle, 
the  upper  part  of  which  has  been  destroyed.     This  belfry  is 
also  of  Early  Enghsh  charactei',  though  the  chancel-arch,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  church,  leads  me  to  believe  that  in 
point  of  date  it  belongs  to  the  period  in  which  the  Decorated 
style  prevailed.'     The  reason  why  shafts  are  introduced,  both 
in  this  and  the  last,  is  obvious,  namely,  to  form  a  graceful 
finish  to  the  diagonal  openings,  and  to  give  the  impost  the 
character  of  a  clustered  pier  instead  of  a  bare  wall.     This 
belfiy  is  also  central,  and  the  addition  of  a  south  aisle  gives,  in  . 
some  aspects,  a  very  picturesque  outline  to  the  church,  which 
contains  other  portions  worth  notice,  for  instance  a  late  stone 
pulpit,  and  some  beautiful  tabernacle-work  at  the  east  end,  in 
the  interior,  the  cast  window 
being  blocked  up.  -  Leigh  Dela-- 
mere  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Chippenham,  to   the    north- 
west. 

The  belfryof  Corston  chm-ch 
stands  tipon  the  west  gable, 
and  in  .its  construction  is  per- 
haps the  most  elegant  of  any. 
Here  the  transverse  block 
springs  from  a  corbel  immedi- 
ately above  the  west  window, 
and  is  carried,  as  at  Hares- 
comb,  up  to  the  base  of  the 
spire  as  a  wall,  dividing,  in  two 
equal  portions,  the  space  be- 
tween the  northern  and  south- 
ern piers.  Here  the  diagonals 
of  the  spire  can  neither  be 
s^d  to  rest  upon  an  arch,  as 
at  Leigh  Delamere,  nor  to  be 
supported  like  an  entablatiu^. 
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as  at  Acton  Turvill,  nor  yet  by  mere  connection  with  the 
others,  as  at  Harescomb.  But  the  turret  beneath  the  spire, 
which,  like  all  the  others,  has  a  cruciform  section  below,  be- 
comes octagonal  at  the  top,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  bracket, 
which  extends  the  cardinal  faces  sufficiently  to  make  them 
correspond  with  the  cardinal  sides  of  the  spire,  and  then, 
forming  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  horizontal  plane,  fpves  support 
to  its  diagonals.  The  form  of  the  opening,  as  projected  on  a 
vertical  plane,  is  trefoil-headed,  the  top  being  square.  Round 
the  base  of  the  spire,  which  is  ribbed,  is  a  dehcate  moulding 
with  a  battlement,  and  on  the  top  is  a  beautiful  finial ;  Aere 
are  no  pinnacles.  This  belliy  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  not 
very  easily  drawn ;  but  by  examining  it  attentively,  an  artist 
would  at  once  see  its  construction,  and  be  able  to  form  a 
model.  Its  style  and  date  are  clem-ly  Perpendicular.  Corston 
is  about  two  miles  from  Mahnsbuiy,  on  the  Chippenham 
road. 

These  four  tmrets,  it  will  be  seen,  are  alike,  in  having  a 
cruciform  base  and  an  octagonal  spire,  but  they  diff^  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  this  variety  gives 
them  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  architect,  as  it  will  authorize 
him  in  forming  combinations  according  to  his  skill,  instead 
of  scrupulously  adhering  to  a  given  copy.  They  are  also 
valuable  as  comprising  all  the  pointed  styles,  uid  as  admitting 
any  degree  of  ornament.  And  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
belfry  of  C!orston  very  gracefully  occupies  a  position  which 
could  not  have  been  properly  occupied  by  a  turret  springing 
from  the  gromid,  viz.  the  middle  of  the  west  front. 

If  these  specimens  are  worth  imitation,  a  fortiori  they  are 
worth  preserving.  Now,  though  I  am  by  no  means  in  the 
habit  01  travelling  through  the  country  to  spy  out  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,  I  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  one 
or  two  of  the  chimihes  mentioned  are  in  a  state  which  must 
before  long  demand  attention.  In  these  days  far  less  is  to  be 
feared  frx>m  neglect  than  from  injudicious  restoration,  or  from 
the  necessities  of  a  parish  forced  to  enlai^,  repair,  or  rebuild, 
but  unsuppUed  with  fimds  sufficient  for  any  thing  beyond  the 
least  expensive  mode  of  providing  for  the  exigency.  I  am 
totally  unacquainted  with  all  the  parishes  which  I  have  named, 
and  know  nothing  of  either  theu-  claims  or  resources,  but  I 
surely  am  not  wrong  in  directing  attention  to  the  subject. 

J.  L.  PETIT. 
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THE  MEDIEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ANGLESEY. 

The  antiquities  of  this  remote  and  littie-known  district,  may 
be  commodiously  arranged  under  three  heads  : — 

(1.)  The  British  or  Cymric,  before  the  introduction  of 

Christianity. 
(3.)  The  Cymric,  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and   prior   to   the   conquest   of  Wales   by 
•     Edward  I. 
(3.)  The  antiquities  posterior  to  the  Enghsh  conquest. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  easy  to  determine,  first,  at 
what  period  Christianity  was  actually  introduced  into  Wales 
and  Anglesey ;  and  secondly,  to  pronounce  what  remains, 
usually  classed  as  Cymric  or  Celtic,  (such  as  Cameddau, 
Maen-hlr,  Cromlechs,  &c.),  were  erected  before,  or  what 
after,  the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  district. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
miUtary  works,  and  many  of  the  turauli,  cairns,  &c.,  were 
constructed  at  a  time  later  than  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  into 
Britain,  and  prior  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  In  the 
absence  therefore  of  written  testimonials  and  other  evidence, 
as  to  the  date  of  such  remMns  as  we  now  find  pretty  numer- 
ously throughout  the  island,  it  is  better  to  class  all  such  re- 
mains under  the  head  of  "  Cymric  Antiquities ; "  this  epithet 
being  quite  applicable  to  them  at  whatever  period  they  first 
came  into  existence.  The  head  of  "Medieval  Antiquities" 
will  include  all  such  edifices  and  ruins  of  edifices,  &c.,  as  are 
clearly  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  will 
also  embrace  the  mihtary  buildings  erected  by  Edward  I.,  as 
well  as  the  houses  constructed  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth centiuy. 

It  is  only  this  latter  head  which  is  taken  briefly  into  account 
in  the  present  paper.  The  author  of  it  is  occupying  himself  in 
making  an  accurate  survey,  admeasurement,  and  delineation, 
of  all  the  antiquities  in  the  island ;  and  has  already  termi- 
nated a  large  portion  of  the  Medieval,  with  a  small  part  of 
the  Cymric  division".     He  hastens  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 

■  He  n  alio  engiged  m  a  rimilw  auriry  cDUoaes  kttricting  tbe  notiee,  and  eeat- 
of  tlie  uitiquiti«  of  Caernarroiuhire,  and  pyuis  the  leiiuie,  of  lome  of  hii  «ati- 
would  be  glad  lo  b«r  of  tlie  otlier  Welsh      quuian  bienda. 
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the  result  of  his  observations  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
carried. 

The  isle  of  Anglesey  has  always  been  a  district  of  great  sim- 
pUcity  and  comparative  poverty,  notwithstanding  that  its  soil 
is  by  no  means  anfruitfiil,  and  that  its  mineral  riches  are  of 
high  value.  Still,  not  being  the  seat  of  any  manufactming 
population  (at  any  period  that  we  know  of),  and  the  attention 
of  its  inhabitants  being  exclusively  directed  to  agricultural 
occupations,  it  has  never  seen  the  wealth  of  great  feudal  land- 
lords spent  in  adorning  its  villages  or  tovms, — and  it  has  not 
been  devastated  by  the  hand  of  modem  vandalism.  Anglesey 
remains  nearly  what  it  was  some  hundreds  of  years  ago ;  the 
manners  of  the  people  are  very  simple  and  primitive ;  its 
ecclesiastical  buildings  have  never  been  improved;  they  have 
been  allowed  to  decay  more  or  less,  but  they  have  not  been 
so  much  injured  by  this  neglect  as  they  would  have  been  by 
positive  interference  in  days  of  archeeological  d^kness.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  wlule  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  any 
buildings  of  importance  or  even  of  magnitude  (with  one  ex- 
ception — King  Edward's  castle  at  Beaumarais),  so,  on  the  other, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  Medieval  remains  less  injured  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  a  circumstance  which,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  (such  as  the  friary  of  Llanvaes,  destroyed 
soon  after  the  Reformation,  and  an  abbey  near  Aberffi^w,  also 
destroyed),  is  found  universally  to  prevail.  Much  therefore 
may  be  learnt  of  village  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Anglesey, 
but  very  httle  of  what  would  adom  a  town. 

The  total  number  of  the  parochial  churches  in  the  island  is 
seventy-four,  nearly  all  of  very  early  date  in  their  principal 
parts :  rude  in  form  and  small  in  size :  often  badly  con- 
structed :  many  barely  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
slowly  increasing  population :  nearly  all  of  them  untouched 
by  modem  han£.  Every  parish  in  Anglesey  bears  the  name 
of  its  patron  saint,  or  else  of  the  holy  man  who  first  intro- 
duced Christianity,  and  built  a  place  of  worship  in  it :  this  is 
common  indeed  throughout  Wales  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in 
Anglesey,  and  is  of  great  value  to  whoever  searches  into  the 
history  of  the  district. 

The  common  form  of  the  Anglesey  village  chuA:h  is  cruci- 
form, always  built  with  strict  attention  to  the  orientation  of 
the  edifice :  small  in  size,  being  commonly  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet  in  extreme  length  :  low  in  height,  the  gable  seldom 
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being  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground :  the  walls 
always  thick,  never  under  three  feet  -.  the  original  windows 
veiy  few  in  number,  and  those  being  only  circular-headed 
loopholes,  without  any  ornament  whatever  :  every  thing  being 
exceedingly  plain,  ornamentation  of  any  kind  being  evidently 
b^ond  the  means  of  the  simple  people.  A  bell-gable  almost 
always  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  (there  being  only  three 
or  four  old  steeples  in  the  whole  island) :  the  gables  care- 
fully topped  with  crosses,  supported  upon  canopied  trifoliated 
bases,  terminating  the  coping  of  the  gables ;  the  font  always 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  of  the  simplest  form,  and  gene- 
rally of  high  antiquity :  no  side  aisles,  no  triforia,  no  clere- 
stories (excqit  at  Beaumarais.  Holyhead,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  more  places) ;  hardly  a  pillar  or  shaft  to  be  met  with  in 
the  whole  district. 

After  such  a  description  of  the  general  character  of  these 
churches,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  interest  they  can  possess  ? 
It  is  true  that  they  have  tittle  or  no  architectiural  v^ue,  but 
th^  have  much  archeBological  interest ;  they  form  a  numerous 
and  unbroken  series  of  village  churches,  from  perhaps  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  (probably  much  earher)  down  to  the 
fifteenth ;  and  they  are  untouched .-  they  are  as  they  were  built, 
and  they  are  likely  to  remain  so,  until  they  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
lapse  of  futuro  years.  Though,  theroforo,  they  cannot  compete 
with  any  of  the  grander  edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  they  supply 
types  of  the  humbler  buildings  used  by  a  peasantry  almost 
unchanged  at  the  present  day  ;  and  they  are  thereforo  entitled 
to  consideration  by  all  who  enquire  into  the  arolueological  re- 
mains of  this  country.  Unless  (which  is  very  unlikely)  the 
condition  of  the  population  should  change  very  much, — th^ 
aro  still  BO  simple  and  happy  that  no  change  in  their  worldly 
wealth  is  at  all  desirable ; — ^it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  primi- 
tive buildings  wUl  be  allowed  to  retwn  all  the  quaintness  of 
their  grey  and  venerable  antiquity.  Repairs  they  will  un- 
doubtedly need,  but  modiAcations/fw,  improvements  none. 

The  survey  of  all  the  parochial  churches  being  as  yet  incom- 
plete, it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  building  still  existing  on  the 
island :  but  that  which  is  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  oldest  and  least  injured,  is  tbe  conven- 
tual church  of  Penmon,  with  its  dependent  buildings.  The 
monastic  establishment  of  Penmon,  founded  by  St.  Seiriol  in 
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the  sixth  centuiy,  was  connected  with  one  on  the  small  island 
named  after  tluit  saint,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Anglesey.  The  information  contained  in  Dugdale,  concerning 
it,  is  scanty,  and  not  altogether  reconcileable  to  the  present 
wpearance  of  the  localities.  On  the  island  of  Friesthoim,  Fnffin 
iuand,  or  Ynys  Seiriol,  there  is  only  the  tower  of  the  conven- 
tual church,  with  a  few  foundations  of  walls,  remaiiiing ;  but 
there  are  some  very  curious  subterranean  galleries  of  small 
dimensions,  and  of  unknown  purpose,  with  numerous  founda- 
tions of  circular  British  hnts.  The  buildings  at  Penmon  itself 
consist  of  the  conventual  church,  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury :  part  of  the  conventual  building,  the  walk  of  the  refec- 
tory, the  pigeon-house,  &c.,  while  on  the  hill  above  the  place  is 
one  of  those  early  circular-headed  crosses,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Ireland,  and  some  remote  spots  in  England.  In  inte- 
rest Penmon  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  Anglesey.  Next  in  importance  to  it  would  have  been  the 
priory  of  Llanvaes,  near  Beaumarais  ;  but  few  remnants  are 
left  standing,  and  a  large  plain  building,  the  original  destina- 
tion of  which  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  now  used  as  a  stable  and 
bam,  is  almost  all  that  remains  of  it.  The  splendid  altar- 
tombs,  however,  which  enriched  the  church,  have  been  pre- 
served, though  dispersed  among  neighbouring  churches  ;  and 
they  constitute  the  principal  sepulchral  riches  of  the  island. 
The  collegiate  church  of  Holyhead,  and  the  parochial  church 
of  Beaumarais,  are  Isu-ge  structures,  and,  the  latter  especially, 
present  good  details  of  architectural  execution.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  late  Decorated  and  early  Perpendicular  work  in 
them.  In  nearly  all  the  churches  throughout  the  island. 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  windows  have  been  introduced, 
some  of  them  with  good  effect.  Porches  too  of  various  dates 
have  been  appended  to  the  buildings,  and  in  one  or  two  cases, 
such  as  Uanvihangel,  and  Penmynydd,  curious  wooden  carved 
pulpits  and  minstrel  galleries  exist. 

Of  tombs  and  monumental  inscriptions,  no  small  variety  is 
to  be  met  with :  from  a  fragment  of  one  commemorating 
St.  Satuminus  (of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  ?)  to  the  sarco- 
phagal  tomb  of  St.  Jestin,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
elaborate  alabaster  altar-tombs  of  Llanvaes  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  even  to  others  of  Elizabethan  date  at  Beaumarais 
and  elsewhere. 

The  civil  buildings  of  Anglesey  are  headed  in  interest  and 
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importance  by  the  stately  Edwardan  fortress  of  Beaumarais. 
It  is  possible  that  some  remains  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Welsh 
princes  may  be  traced  at  Aber&aw  their  capital :  but  here  the 
survey  is  aa  yet  deficient.  In  interest,  however,  the  castle  of 
Seaumarais  is  perh^  the  chief  medieval  remain  upon  the 
island,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  more  valuable  to  the  mihtaiy 
antiquarian  than  the  more  stately  contemporary  stmctuies  of 
Conway  and  Caernarvon.  It  is  veiy  complete  ;  its  parts  and 
their  destinations  may  all  be  readily  made  out ;  its  mihtary 
position  (the  warfare  of  the  time  considered)  is  veiy  remark- 
able ;  and  it  possesses  the  only  complete  militaiy  chapel  to  be 
fomid  in  the  principality.  The  survey  of  this  is  almost  entirely 
finished,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  important  enough  to  form 
either  a  monographic  a(xx)unt,  or  to  be  placed  in  a  series  of 
accounts  of  the  Edwardan  buildings  of  Wales.  A  few  other 
mihtary  buildings  may  probably  be  traced  in  some  parts  of 
Anglesey,  but  sufficient  observation  has  not  yet  been  made  on 
this  branch  of  its  medieval  remains. 

Several  ancient  houses  reman  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
such  as  Flas  Goch  near  Moel  y  Don,  Plas  Goch  in  Beaumarais, 
(the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Bulkeley  family,)  and  various 
detached  manorial  or  farm  houses  throughout  the  district. 
The  site,  if  not  the  buildings  of  Plas  Pemnynydd,  the  origined 
seat  of  the  Tudors,  near  Llanfinnan,  is  of  no  small  interest  to 
the  historical  antiquarian ;  just  as  their  femUy-vault  and  the 
altar-tomb  (executed  anterior  to  the  royal  fortunes  of  that 
house)  now  preserved  in  Penmynydd  church,  are  to  the  artist 
and  the  architect.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  houses  is 
Plas  Goch,  mentioned  above,  at  Beaumarais.  Though  greatly 
dilapidated,  and  indeed  tenanted  by  poor  famihes,  the  details 
of  the  house  may  be  made  out  satisfactorily.  The  great  dining- 
hall  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  though  blackened  by  smoke, 
and  converted  into  two  or  three  dwelling-rooms.  But  its 
canopied  dais  and  its  ceiling,  fretted  with  ever-varying  pen- 
dants of  good  execution,  would  not  be  misplaced  at  Hatfield, 
BurghlCT,  or  Audley  End. 

On  the  whole  the  antiquities  of  Anglesey,  though  but  htUe 
known,  are  not  without  interest  and  value ;  they  are  im- 
portant to  the  national  antiquarian  and  the  national  historian : 
and  the  two  great  classes  into  which  they  may  be  divided — 
Cymric  and  Medieval — are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  careful  obser>'er  for  a  considerable  period. 
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We  may  add  that  a  good  feeling  of  veneration  for  local  anti- 
quities prevails  in  the  island,  especially  among  the  clergy : — 
the  people  are  not  naturally  destructive  nor  desirous  of  change ; 
they  are  proud  of  their  isolation,  yet  they  are  courteous  and 
obliging  to  strangers  who  will  come  to  explore  their  remote 
parochial  edifices ;  they  are  full  of  old  traditions,  uid  they  can 
point  out  the  scene  of  many  an  interesting  event,  preserved 
chiefly  in  the  recollection  of  those  Hving  on  the  spot. 

As  yet  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  is  the  only  work  of  autho- 
rity on  the  antiquities  of  Anglesey.  It  is  a  book  of  much 
learned  research  as  well  as  of  good  common  sense,  and  fully 
deserving  the  attention  of  a  new  and  careful  editor.  The 
medieval  remains  of  the  island  are  however  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion as  well  as  those  of  the  Cymric  period ;  and  it  is  with  tins 
view  that  the  present  survey  is  carried  on. 

REV.  B.  L.  JONES, 


THE  HORN-SHAPED  LADIES'  HEAD-DRESS 

IN  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  I. 

The  study  of  costume  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
antiquary,  as  affording  the  means  of  fixing  the  age  of  sculp- 
tures or  paintings  which  bear  no  other  certain  indications  of 
date.  We  in  the  first  instance  derive  the  knowledge  of  cos- 
tume itself  from  the  study  and  comparison  of  monuments  of 
different  ages,  and  especially  of  the  illuminations  of  manu- 
scripts. Knowing  the  date  of  these  monuments,  we  are 
enabled  to  say  with  certainty  what  costume  was  in  use  at  a 
c^tain  period;  but  we  are  too  apt  in  this  and  other  things 
to  take  the  silence  of  writers,  or  the  absence  of  pictured  repre- 
sentation, as  a  negative  assertion,  a  proof  that  a  certain  thing 
did  not  exist.  It  is  the  object  of  the  following  observations 
to  point  out  an  example  of  the  danger  of  this  practice. 

No  portion  of  medieval  costume  underwent  more  frequent 
changes  than  the  head-dress  of  ladies.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  female  omffme  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  two  horns,  a 
fashion  which  excited  the  indignation  and  mirth  of  contempo- 
rary moralists  and  satirists.     This  homed  head-dress  appears 
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(we  believe)  in  no  pictorial  monuments  older  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV. ;  nevertheless,  a  IVench  writer  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Jehan  de  Meun,  (who  completed 
the  famous  Romance  of  the  Rose,)  speaks  very  distinctly 
of  women's  horns :  he  describes  the  ffor^et  or  neck-cloth  as 
being  twisted  several  times  round  the  neck,  and  pinned  up  to 
the  horns — 

La  gorge  et  li  goitnms  Kont  bnn  de  la  touelle, 
Ou  il  n'a  que  .iij.  toon  4  U  toume  bonelle ; 
Hmb  Ufa  d'capiDg^es  pliu  de  demie  escueHe 
Flchiees  es  .ij.  eorntt  et  entour  la  ronelle. 

After  observing  that  these  horns  appear  to  be  designed  to 
wound  the  men,  he  adds,  "  I  know  not  whether  they  call 
gibbets  or  corbels  that  which  sustains  their  honw,  which  they 
consider  so  fine,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  St.  Elizabeth  is  not 
in  Paradise  for  having  carried  such  baubles.  Moreover  they 
make  a  great  encumbraoce ;  for  between  the  towel  (gorget), 
which  is  not  of  coarse  linen,  and  the  temple  and  the  horns, 
may  pass  a  rat,  or  the  largest  weasel  on  this  side  Arras." 

Je  ne  sa;  son  appelle  potences  ou  corbi&nx 
Ce  qai  tousUeDt  ^r  coma,  que  tant  tienneut  a  biaux ; 
Mais  bien  rous  ose  dire  que  sainte  Eljsabiaux 
N'est  pas  en  Faradis  pour  porter  tiex  babiaux. 

Enoores  ;  foot  ellet  uu  grant  hambourras. 
Car  entre  la  louelle,  qui  a'esl  paa  de  boumu, 
Et  la  temple  et  let  comet,  ponrroit  passer  ud  ne, 
Ou  la  gieigneut  mousteUe  qui  soit  juxquea  Anas. 

(Le  Tetlanunt  Jehtm  4e  Mean.) 

This  passage  was  observed  by  Strutt,  who  has  been  blamed 
for  attributing  (on  this  single  authority)  the  homed  head- 
dress to  so  early  a  period  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of 
England.  Jehan  de  Meun's  description  appears,  however, 
to  be  tolerably  explicit ;  and  it  is  supported  by  passages  &om 
poems  the  dates  of  which  are  not  doubtful.  M.  Juoinat,  in 
his  volume  entitled  "Jongleurs  et  Trouvires,"  has  printed 
a  very  curious  Uttlc  satire  on  the  fashions  of  the  time,  which 
appears  under  the  title  Des  Cometea,  "  Of  Horns."  It  is 
taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibhothdque  Resale  at  Paris, 
No.  7218,  written  (as  I  am  informed  by  M.  Paulin  Paris) 
within  the  first  ten  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this 
poem  we  are  told  that  the  Bishop  of  Puis  had  preached  a 
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sennoD  agfunst  the  extravagant  dress  of  the  ladies,  and  that 
he  had  blamed  particularly  the  bareness  of  their  necks  and 
their  horns.  He  had  directed  people,  on  the  approach  of 
women  thus  dressed,  to  cry  "Hurte,  belin,"  and  "Beware  of 
the  ram"  ..."  If  we  do  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  women, 
we  shall  be  killed;  for  they  cany  horns  to  kill  men.  They 
cany  great  masses  of  other  people's  hair  upon  their  heads." 

Et  commande  par  aatie. 

Que  chascuQ  'hurte,  belin,'  die. 

Trop  i  taxdoD, 
'  Huite,  betin,'  poi  le  pardon. 
8e  dea  iames  ne  notu  gaidon, 

Ocis  WTommes ; 
Comtt  imt  poT  tner  lei  hommet. 
D'sutroi  cbeveus  portent  granz  Bommen, 

De«u  lot  teste. 

We  learn  fivm  the  two  last  lines  of  this  extract  that  llie  horns 
were  supported  with  (or  made  of)  false  hair.  After  having  fiu"- 
ther  warned  people  of  the  danger  of  such  a  honied  animal, 
and  expatiated  on  the  impropriety  of  going  with  the  neck  un- 
covered, the  satirist  returns  again  to  the  horns,  and  says  that 
the  Bishop  had  promised  ten  days'  pardon  to  all  who  would 
cry  "  Heiirte,  beber,"  at  their  approach.  "  By  the  faith  I  owe 
St.  Mathurin !  they  make  themselves  honied  with  platted 
hemp  or  lineD,  and  counterfeit  dumb  beasts" — 

Et  a  tea  eels  .x.  jon  pftrdone, 
Qui  crienmt  4  tel  penoDoe, 

'  Hurte,  bdinl' 
Foi  qae  je  doi  saint  Matbelin ! 
De  chaiiTre  oune  ou  de  lin 

Se  font  eoraiMi, 
Et  coQtiefoiit  lea  bestes  mues. 

"There  is  much  talk  of  their  horns,  and  in  fact  people  laugh 
at  them  throughout  the  town" — 

De  loi  carnti  est  gtant  pande, 
Genz  i^en  gabent,  n'ett  pas  bivole, 
Pannila  rile. 

The  foregoing  extracts  prove  the  existence  of  this  descnp- 
tion  of  head-dress  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth. As  might  be  expected  from  the  known  analogy  in 
the  history  of  costume  in  the  two  countries,  we  find  the  same 
faehion  existing  at  the  same  time  in  England,  which  proves 
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that  it  was  not  partial  or  transitory.  A  satire  on  the 
vanity  of  the  ladies,  written  in  England  about  the  end  of 
the  thbteenth  century,  and  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  of  that  date',  commences  thus — "  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  ladies  when  they  come  to  festivals  ?  they  look 
at  each  other's  heads,  and  cany  bosses  like  homed  beasts ;  if 
any  one  be  without  horns,  she  becomes  an  object  of  scandal." 

Quel  diroms  des  dajnea  kaunt  Tieoent  i  festesf 
Lei  unea  des  autres  atisent  les  testes, 
Portent  les  boces  cum  comuet  hala  ,- 
Si  nnle  sdt  deteornue,  de  cele  font  les  geates. 

A  Latin  song  on  the  venaUty  of  the  Judges,  preserved  in  an 
English  manuscript  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tmy"",  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex  in  procuring 
judgments,  says, — "  But  if  some  noble  lady,  fair  and 
lov^y,  with  horned  head,  and  that  encircled  with  gold,  come 
for  judgment,  she  dispatches  her  business  without  having  to 
say  a  word." 

Sed  si  qtuedam  Dobilis, 
Fulcra  vel  amabUis, 

cnm  tafilt  Mrniiio, 
Buio  drcuniToluto, 
Accedat  ad  judicium, 
Hsc  expedit  negotium 
ore  sno  muto. 

These  horns  are  compared  above  to  the  horns  of  rams ;  per- 
haps we  may  be  assisted  in  forming  an  idea  of  their  shape  by 
the  consideration  that  the  writers  of  the  age  apply  the  terra 
homed  to  Bishops  when  wearing  the  mitre — thus  in  the  Apo- 
calypsis  Goliee  Epi8C0pi^ 

Vte  genti  mndln,  cornulM  dudbiu  ! 

Qui  DiulctaDt  mutiloa  anuatiB  frontibus, 

Dum  babet  quilibet  fffinudi  in  comibus. 

Nod  pastel  orinm  sed  pastus  oribus. 

We  thus  find  in  written  documents  a  particularity  of  costume 
described  very  distinctly  at  a  period  when  it  has  not  yet  been 
met  with  in  any  artistical  monuments ;  a  circumstance  not 
easily  accounted  for,  but  which  should  make  us  cautious  in 
judgmg  too  hastily  of  the  absolute  non-eiustence  of  any  thing 
from  mere  negative  evidence.  t.  wright. 

•  Printed   in   the  Hcliquia  Antiquie,      den  Society  Publication,)  p.  22* 
'"i"  '^}f:    ...«,.■■.  ,„  '  ^"^^  attributed  to  Walter  Hapce, 

»  Pnnted  m  the  Pobbcal  Songs,  (Cam-      p.  B.  '^ 
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QN   CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGIES   COMMONLY 
APPROPRUTED  TO  TEMPLARS. 

Os  the  occasion  of  the  cleansing  and  restoration,  recently 
effected  by  Mr.  Edward  Richardson,  of  certain  effigies  in  the 
Temple  Church,  which  I  have  for  many  years  known  and  been 
accustomed  to  regard  with  great  interest,  and  the  details  of 
which  I  was  much  gratified  to  see  once  more  brought  to  hght, 
I  became  curious  to  ascertain  on  what  authority  cross-legged 
effigies  of  knights,  habited  in  mail  and  surcoats,  are  generally 
reputed  to  be  representations  of  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Temple.  I  have  been  frequently  reminded  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  opinion  by  the  remarks  of  intelligent  friends  with 
whom  I  have  at  various  times  examined  the  Temple  effigies, 
and  it  may  suffice  to  shew  how  genera!  it  is  even  among 
archaeologists  by  reference  to  the  "Hints  of  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,"  where,  under  the  head  of  Ancient  Armour, 
(p.  36,  4th  edit.,)  effigies  of  Knights  Templars  are  mentioned 
as  if  they  were  numerous.  I  have  not  much  acquaintance 
with  matters  of  this  kind,  but  after  having  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks  all  the  attention  which  my  limited  leisure 
would  permit,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
effigies  are  not  those  of  Templars,  and  moreover  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  single  effigy  of  a  knight  of  that  order  in 
this  country.  In  support  of  these  positions,  which  may  appear 
novel  to  many,  I  adduce  the  following  observations. 

If  any  effigy  of  a  Templar  do  exist  in  England,  it  is  surely 
most  likely  to  be  among  those  in  the  Temple  Chinch  here  in 
London ;  but  possibly  some  one  elsewhere,  hitherto  over- 
looked, may  from  its  costume  or  historical  testimony  have  a 
better  claim  to  be  so  considered.  Now,  we  have  at  the 
Temple  nine  effigies,  all  in  military  costumes  of  the  era  of  the 
Templars  except  one,  which  is  perhaps  of  a  later  date,  being 
in  a  sleeved  surcoat  and  chain  mail,  the  others  being  in  ring 
mul ;  but  this  effigy  was  not  originally  in  the  Temple,  having 
been  brought  thither  from  Yorkshire  about  1682,  as  Mr.  E. 
Richardson,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  these  effigies, 
has  satisfactorily  shewn.  Of  the  nine  effigies,  six  are  cross- 
legged,  but  three  of  these  six,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
represent  persons  who,  though  buried  there,  were  not  of  the 
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order,  and  therefore  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  nine  be 
effigies  of  Templars.  The  effigy  brought  from  Yorkshire — one 
of  the  cro8s4e^ed — represents,  we  have  good  ground  for 
supposing,  a  liord  de  Ros,  who  was  not  a  Templar.  There 
are  two  however  not  identified,  that  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  They  may  possibly  be  representations  of 
knights  of  the  order,  but  only  one  of  them  is  cross-legged. 
I  do  not  infer  from  the  circumstance  of  some  gilding  and 
painting  having  been  found  upon  them,  that  the  living 
originals  were  not  Templars,  because  the  order,  or  at  least  the 
superiors  among  them,  may  have  departed  from  the  plainness 
of  attire  enjoined  by  St.  Bernard.  No  one,  however,  of  the  nine 
effigies  is  bearded  or  habited  in  a  mantle,  or  has  any  cross 
apparent ;  but  some  of  those  not  identified  have  moustaches, 
and  their  chins  being  hidden  by  the  hoods  or  helmets,  th^ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  also  beards.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  a  Templar  would  be  represented  without  the  peculiar 
distinctions  of  his  order  being  made  quite  evident. 

As  far  as  my  information  extends,  the  only  known  effi^  of 
a  Templar  is  or  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  St.Yvod  de 
Braine,  near  Soissons  in  France,  and  is  figured  by  Montfaucon 
in  bis  "  Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  IbVancaise,"  (tome  ii. 
planche  36.)  It  appears  to  be  that  of  John  de  Dreux,  second 
son  of  John  first  Count  de  Dreux,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
living  in  1275.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  con- 
fined at  Paris,  A.D.  1310,  given  in  the  "  Memoires  Histo- 
riques  sur  les  Temphers,"  (pubUshed  in  1805).  Probably  he 
died  some  years  previously.  He  is  represented  bearded,  and 
wearing  the  coif  or  cap,  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  without 
armour  of  any  kind,  in  a  gown  and  a  mantle  with  a  cross 
upon  it ;  prolmbly  the  undress  habit  of  the  order.  The  cross 
on  the  mantle  is  of  Greek  form,  but  the  horizontal  arms  of  it 
are  rather  shorter  than  the  per[>endicular  arms,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  of  patee  form.  This  example  is  therefore  altogether 
unfavourable  to  the  supposition  of  the  effigies  in  the  Temple 
Church  here  being  those  of  Templars. 

There  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  much  difficulty  in  shewing 
that  many  of  the  cross-legged  eflBgies  in  this  country  are 
representations  of  persons  who  died  seised  of  manors  and 
estates — a  fact  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  their  having 
been  Templars; — and  others  must  be  known  from  direct 
evidence  not  to  liave  belonged  to  the  order.     The  surcoat 
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commonly  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  may  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  religious 
habit  of  the  Templars. 

My  enquiries  have  been  likewise  directed  to  monumental 
effigies  of  knights  of  other  mihtaiy  religious  orders.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find,  or  hear  of,  any  effigy  of  a  HospitaUer ; 
none  I  beheve  are  known  to  have  existed  at  ClerkenweU.  As 
&r  as  I  can  leam  there  were  no  mcmnments  of  this  kind  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  at  Valetta  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
ord^  of  Malta,  though  the  floor  was  almost  covered  with 
sepulchral  stones.  Of  the  order  of  St.  Laztmia  and  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  I  have  no  information.  Stothard,  in  his  wdl-known 
Work,  (p.  52,)  has  given  two  effigies — ^those  of  Sir  R(^er  de 
Bois  and  his  lady — in  the  mantle  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony, 
with  the  Tau-cros3  on  the  shoulder. 

Were  it  not  for  the  sohtary  instance  which  I  have  men- 
tioned from  Montfaucon,  I  should  be  much  disposed  to  infer 
from  the  result  of  my  enquiries,  that  there  was  some  role  or 
statute  of  the  order  of  the  Temple,  or  some  tacit  understanding 
among  them,  forbidding  the  representation  of  the  knights  by 
monmnental  effigies ;  although  I  can  find  no  such  prohibition 
in  the  rule  of  St.  Bernard.  With  the  German  translation  of 
the  Statutes  by  Munter,  (Berlin,  1794,)  I  am  not  acquainted 
farther  than  mm  the  account  given  of  them  in  the  "  Memoires 
Historiques."  They  seem  to  have  furnished  much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  an  article  on  the  Templars  published 
in  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge."  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  rule  of  St.  Bernard.  They 
required,  for  example,  that  each  knight  of  the  order  should 
have  a  white  'cotte  d'annes'  ensigned  with  a  red  cross  before 
and  behind :  which  cotte  d'annes  I  conceive  was  the  surcoat, 
and  this  new  regulation  was  probably  made  after  it  had 
become  customary  for  seculm-  knights  to  display  armorifli 
bearings  on  their  surcoats.  Such  regulatione  no  doubt  v&k 
subordinate  to  the  rule  of  the  order,  and  only  enacted  fivm 
time  to  time  by  a  general  chapter,  in  the  same  manner  as  were 
the  statutes  of  the  knights  of  Malta. 

Aflw  all,  whetiier  there  be  or  be  not  effigies  of  Templars 
existing,  is  a  fit  subject  for  archseological  enquiry.  Should 
there  eventually  be  discovered  any  effigy  referrible  to  their  era. 
representing  a  man,  whether  in  armour  or  not,  habited  in  a 
mantle  with  a  cross  on  his  breast  or  shoulder,  and  with  a  long 
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beard,  or  having  either  of  these  peculiarities,  such  an  effigy 
may  probably  be  that  of  a  Templar  or  a  Hospitaller.  At  this 
distance  of  time,  however,  the  colours  which  difitinguished  the 
two  orders  would  hardly  remain  ;  but  the  form  perhaps  of  the 
cross,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  helmet,  the  coif,  cap,  or  chapeau, 
might  furnish  the  means  of  determining  to  which  of  the  orders 
he  belonged. 

I  have  confined  these  remarks  to  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Temple.  Some  of  the  effigies  in  the  Temple  Church  may  very 
likely  represent  persons  who  were  attached  to  the  order  as 
lay-associates,  or  affiliated.  These  however  were  not  properly 
Templars ;  they  were  not  of  the  order ;  they  neither  took  the 
habit  nor  the  vows ;  and  in  fact  lived  and  died  as  if  they  were 
quite  independent  of  them. 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Addison  s  History  of  the  Knights  Templars,  (p.  97.  2nd  edit.,) 
that  a  monumental  effigy  of  a  priest  of  the  order,  holding  a 
chalice,  may  be  found  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bologna, 
in  Italy.  The  time  of  his  death  appears  in  the  following 
epitaph. 

"  Stirpe  Botis,  PeUiu  viitutia  munere  cluuB, 
StrenuuB,  eoce,  pugil  Cluisd  jacet  ordine  ch&ms ; 
Teste  tereat  meDteque  crucem  nunc  dden  Boandit, 
Exemplum  DobU  speotandi  cffilica  pandit: 
AnuiB  ter  triuia  vigioti  mille  treceutu 
Sexta  qnarte  mail  firegit  lux  organa  menlis.'' 

Although  this  monument  was  executed  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  order,  viz.  A.D.  1329,  or  later,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  a  careful  drawing  of  it.  For  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  it  represents  the  Peter  of  Bologna,  who,  with  Raynal  de 
Fruin,  defended  the  order  from  the  charges  preferred  against 
them  before  the  Papal  commission.  Mr.  Addison  calls  him 
Peter  de  Rotis;  but  though  "Stirpe  Rotis,"  he  might  also 
have  been  called,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Peter  de 
Bologna.  Mr.  Addison  also  mentions  a  clock  at  the  Temple 
House  in  Bologna,  on  which  are  the  words  "  Fe.  Petrds  de 
Bon  (Bononia)  Pbocdr.  Militi.£  Tehpli  in  curia  Bohana 
M,CCC.ni."  Surely  this  Peter  and  that  in  effigy  were  one 
and  the  same  person ! 


MbUlt  TempU,  Fib.  23,  1844. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  following  catalogue  to  supply  a  clue 
to  the  practicEU  antiquary  in  his  interpretation  of  ancient  art, 
where,  but  for  this  sacred  heraldry,  he  must  have  worked  in 
the  dark.  In  the  middle  ages,  pictures  were  the  books  of  the 
unlearned ;  and  those  who  were  unable  to  read,  could  at  once 
recognise  a  Saint  by  his  appropriate  emblem.  The  memory  of 
these  things  has  long  since  faded  away  in  our  country ;  but 
illuminated  manuscripts,  pdnted  glass,  the  paintings  which 
decorate  the  screen-work  or  walls  of  many  of  our  churches, 
monastic  seals,  and  early  wood-engravings,  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  resuscitation. 

Saints  of  the  highest  order  had  a  double  feast,  or  nine 
lessons  assi^ed  to  them  in  the  Breviary,  so  that  the  reader 
may  easily  ascertain  to  which  he  ought  to  give  a  preference  in 
cases  of  doubt.  When  the  same  emblem  belongs  to  many 
Saints  of  the  same  denomination,  an  asterisk  (*)  is  prefixed  to 
the  emblem  as  a  caution,  that  he  may  not  too  hastily  appro- 
priate. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  employed  throughout, 
to  which  are  here  added  the  vestments  belonging  to  each 
order,  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  from  each  other  different 
Saints  who  had  the  same  emblem. 


A.  Abbot  or  Abbeu,  commonlj  dressed  like  an  ordinary  monk  or  nun,  (see  C.) 
but  with  B  crosier  in  tfas  right  hand  and  *  book  in  tbe  Ufl.  On  setie  [and 
perkaft  sometimes  in  paintings}  Abbots  bave  a  Mitre,  Chasuble,  Dalmatic, 
and  other  insignia  of  a  Bishop. 

Ap.  Apatth,  nsuallj  without  an;  tonsure,  a  long  beard,  a  close  tunic  and  mantle. 
At  an  earl;  period  the  feet  are  usually  bare. 

Abp.  AnhbUhap,  like  a  Bishop  (see  Bp.)  but  irith  the  pall  over  the  Chasuble,  and 
a  Croas.staff  in  the  left  hand,  instead  of  a  Pastoral-ataff. 

Bp.  BUhop.  A  Hitre,  Crodei,  (or  pacloral  staff)  in  his  Uft  band,  blessing  wilh 
tbe  right,  OT  holding  a  book.  Tested  in  the  Chasuble,  Maniple,  Dalmatic, 
Tunic,  Stole,  Alb,  and  Amess.  Sometimes  a  Bishop  wean  a  Cupe  o?er  a 
Dalmatic  and  Alb ;  sometimes  a  Mozzetta,  Boohet,  and  Alb,  but  the  latter 
TCTj  rarelf. 

C.  (Ccenobite)  ifonk  ar  Nm.     The  Monk  has  a  frock,  cowl,  and  usuallj  a  sca- 

pular ;  the  Nun  a  frock,  oiten  a  sc^nilai,  and  a  close  fitting  kerchief  or  veil, 
covering  the  chin. 

D.  Deacon.  A  Dalmatic,  a  Stole,  (which  sometimes  is  represented  as  worn  over  the 

left  shoulder ;)  a  Maniple,  Amess,  and  Alb. 
£.  Evarngtliu.  like  an  Aportle.    (See  A.) 
H.  Hermit,  like  a  Honk,  but  with  a  long  beard.  Commonlj  be  has  a  (cull  beCne 

him,  and  large  beads  hanging  at  his  girdle :  sometimes  he  is  clad  in  bIodb  of 
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K.  Kinff.  A  Crown,  Sceptre,  Ball  aud  Ciom,  (oi  Mound,)  and  the  other  well  known 

insi^ia  of  roifalt?- 
M.  MoTljfT.   UbiuII;  dressed  in  the  restmeatB  belonging  to  bis  nnlc  in  the  Church, 

with  the  emblem  of  hit  mar^rdom  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  palm-branch  in 

hUleft 
P.P.  (PUer  Pamnn)  Pope.    Triple  Crown,  triple  Croas-staff,  and  Cope. 
P.  Priat.    Vested  in  the  mass-Tesbnent,  composed  of  the  Chasuble,  Haniple, 

Stole,  Amess,  Alb. 
V.  FiV^.    Commonly  as  a  young  woman  with  flowing  hair :  sometimes  as  a 

Nnn.    (See  C.) 
W.  WitUm'.    An  aged  woman,  wearing  a  mantle,  a  kerchief  or  Teil,  and  wimple 

coTcring  the  chin,  resembling  the  attire  of  a  Nun. 

The  reference  to  the  day  of  the  Saint's  anniversary  may  be 
considered  as  an  index  not  only  to  the  varioas  Breviaries,  but 
to  nearly  all  the  collections  of  the  lives  of  Saints  that  have  been 
published.  In  every  instance  that  occurs  to  my  recoUection, 
the  legends  are  inserted  according  to  the  place  which  they 
occupy  in  the  order  of  the  year :  so  that  the  reader  may  refer 
to  them  without  any  difficulty,  in  case  of  his  wishing  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  any  pui:icular  emblem. 

The  chief  work  to  which  raference  may  be  made  with  ad- 
vantf^  for  information  regarding  the  legends  of  Saints,  is  the 
^cta  Sanctorum,  in  which  they  are  found  arranged  according 
to  the  order  of  the  year :  this  great  work,  comprised  in  fifty- 
three  folio  yolimies,  extending  only  to  October,  comprises  a 
mass  of  valuable  historical  materials,  and  dissertations  on  nu- 
merous subjects  connected  with  sacred  antiquities.  A  contin- 
nation  of  this  work  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Acta  of  the  Saints  of  the  Benedictine  Rule,  edited  by 
Mabillon,  are-  exceedingly  valuable,  and  afford  authentic  evi- 
dences for  the  early  history  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  not 
published  elsewhere.  The  nimierous  versions  of  the  Golden 
Legend,  by  Jacob  de  Voragine,  are  well  known  ;  the  rare  eariy 
edition  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  presents  many  little  wood-cut 
figures  of  Sunts,  and  some  of  toe  French  editions  are  more 
fully  illustrated  in  this  manner.  The  Nova  Legenda  Angliae  of 
John  Capgrave  is  the  most  important  authority  as  r^ards 
English  Hagiography,  and  the  lAber  Festivalis  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage.  The  most  curious  relations,  however, 
illustrative  of  the  usages  of  the  Church,  of  history,  and  of 
manners,  are  still  to  be  found  only  in  the  MSS.  preserved  in 
our  public  libraries.  Many  compilations  have  been  published 
in  various  countries  which  may  be  found  useful ;  such  as  the 
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lAoes  of  the  Saints,  by  Alban  Butler;  Petri  de  Natalilna 
Catalog  Sanctorum,  Lugd.  1542;  Harm  VitcB  Sanctorum, 
Antw.,  1690;  Mid  Grassii  VitcB  Sanctorum,  Cologne,  1616. 
With  respect  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  editions  which  were  printed  before  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  and  with  reference  to  the  Saints  of  any  particular 
country,  to  the  local  Breviaries. 


RULES  OP  APPROPRIATION. 

1.  In  cases  of  doubt,  recollect  that  the  Apostles,  the  most 
popular  Saints  in  the  Christian  world,  and  in  that  particular 
country  or  neighbourhood,  the  patron  Saint  of  the  Church 
itself,  or  those  whose  reliques  are  known  to  have  been  deposited 
there  in  ancient  times,  are  more  likely  to  have  been  depicted 
than  others.  In  addition  to  which  1  would  remark,  that 
connected  vrith  some  Churches,  there  were  guilds  dedicated  to 
particular  Saints. 

3.  When  two  or  more  Saints  bear  the  same  emblem,  those 
who  are  most  popular  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt : 
and  observe  carefully  the  quality  of  the  Saint ;  whether  he 
was  a  Bishop,  Abbot,  or  so  forth,  for  this  will  often  supply  a 
certain  criterion. 

3.  Observe  well  the  ja-xtaposiiion,  for  this  will  be  often 
a  clue  to  your  interpretation.  Thus,  if  you  discover  two  or 
three  Apostles,  you  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  others 
also. 

4.  In  applying  this  catalogue  to  the  interpretation  of  ancient 
art,  abstract  as  much  as  possible  the  emblem  from  its  imimpor- 
tant  circumstances,  making  a  logical  distinction  between  the 
proprium  and  the  accidens.  Even  in  cases  where  they  rigor- 
ously adhered  to  the  ancient  symbolism,  the  painters  varied 
considerably  in  the  detail.  OF  this  many  examples  coidd  be 
given.  The  same  martyr  is  sometimes  represented  as  trans- 
fixed with  arrows,  and  sometimes  he  bears  an  arrow  in  his 
hand. 

5.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  inferior  Saints 
(many  of  whom  were  martyred  in  exactly  the  smne  way)  had 
any  emblem  exclusively  assigned  to  them.  In  early  printed 
books,  (the  Legendu  Aurea,  for  example,)  the  same  wood-cut  is 
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continually  repented ;  but  Saints  of  this  order  would  scarcely 
be  represented  except  in  places  where  they  had  a  local 
interest,  discovarable  by  coonty  history  or  the  tradition  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

6.  Ancient  paintings  in  fresco,  on  panel,  or  glass,  and 
manuscript  illuminations,  have  of  course  an  authority  which 
cannot  belong  even  to  the  earliest  wood-cuts ;  as  the  artbt 
had  not  the  same  temptation  to  generalise  or  repeat.  Never- 
theless, many  of  these  early  wood-cuts  were  unquestionably 
designed  ^ter  more  ancient  models  on  panel,  glass,  &c.,  and 
where  they  can  be  identified  by  their  circumstances  are  of 
very  great  value. 


AlWiaiTiNO  .   .  .  Pemkle  enip1a;cd  in  diitribnting  kimi  .   .  SLPoleatuQa>,V.MB;19 

&LT*B Mutrrdom  of  ■  Pope  kt  the  Altar  .  .   .   .  St  Stephen,  P.P.  Aug.  2 

•ALt»« M«tyTd<m,of.Bi.hop«theAlt«  .  .   .  (St.^^01™.  *  Beeket», 

Altu King  lying  Bt  the  fool  of  u  Altar  .   .  .  .  St.  Canute,  K.M.  July  10 

(St.  Clenieal,     P.P.M. 
Ahcbob Atthefeet {      Nov.  23,  or  St.  Felix, 


■r 


Bp.M.Marchg 

A«Et            .   .   .  iIn'«rrno«.Devilalth.f«t,iometiine8l    gt.  Michael.  Sept  29 
\     other  Angeli  behind / 

AKOELandBoi   .  Walking  together,  (««  book  of  Tobit)  .   .  |      oeLU 

rStGeorgcM.  April23, 

AiMotri Warrior  in <      or    St  Maurice,  M. 

t     Sept.  22. 

AiHa  and  Leoi    .  Cut  off St  Adrian,  M.  March  4 

■AiHoworSpEAk  .  Id  hand,  iometiDiei  the  emblem  of    .      .St  Thomaa,  Ap.  Dec  21 

*Ahow  &  Book  .  In  hand Su  Urrola,  V.M,  Oct  21 

(St.Edinnnd,K.M.NaT. 

Auowi Saint  itiipped,  and  traniflxed  with  ....  -7     20,  or  St.  Sebaatian, 

*^'^  )     M.  Jan.  20 

BAKMwftCiOM.Seenintheair Sl.Con«tantiui=,  Emperor 

BjiaxET Held  in  the  band,  eontaining  bread  ..   .   .  St  Philip,  Ap.  May  1 

Bitui Of  Fruit,  Flowen,  and  Specs  in  hand  .   .  Sl.Dorothy,  V.M.  Feb.  6 

_  rTwoPhyricianaancndingaBiabopinl     (St  Cosmaaand  StDa- 

Beo I     bed  .....  .  TTT  ......}    \     aii«D,  M.  Sept  27 

BcBHivE In  the  back-ground St.  Ambroie,  Bp.  Dec.  7 

Btmo  H*N   .  .   .  Rettored  to  light,  by  a  Saint St  Magnus,  M.  Ai^  19 

Block Saint  kneeling  at,  the  lun  rinng St  Waltheof 

•Sloce A  Pope  kneeling  at  the St  Fabian*,  P.  P.  M.  Sc. 

I  PntaUT  «tb«  Balnli  thin.  [h»ttb«Eiiii)«mCoiwl«iiliMW»i  i^Hf  ini™**^- 

'  Bctml  orih.  i^iaVm  iowIttwI  Ihu.  '  A  gmt  in.1.7  MuljT. sn, nprwMlwl  •<  tha 

'  tl  mnm  Tn>b>bU  Ail  QAt  k  in  nm,  uri      bluck. 
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•   Female  Saint  mutTred  thaein SLAfra,  V.  H.' c  Ang.C 

Book A  Penule  with  a  Book,  teaching  a  Child  .  8t  \ant*,  July  2S 

n     .  I  EioK.  hoIdiiiB  the  Owpel  of  St  John  /St.  Edwaid,  K.  Confea- 

"*"" I     in  the  hand \     ior,  Jan.  fi 

Boosa Biihop,  holding  three St  Hilary,  Bp.  Jan.  13 

Boon Burning heforaaSaint, who  holdaaiword  .  St.  Dmninick,  C.  Aug.  4 

'BooK&CRoaiER.Thefonner  in  right  hand,  the  latter  in  lefl.  St  Bridgets  V.C.Feb.  1 

Bottle T«a  Bguiea  holding  a  bottle  and  ahean     .  {  ^^^r^^i^'";^'' 

Bowel* Wound  round  a  windlaas  or  a  etaff  .   .   .  '  {^''j^'^"*'   "^   "■ 

BowtadAiiKow  .  Hdd  by  a  Man,  umlng  at  a  naked  Virgin      StChriatina,V.  Jii1j24 
BoxofSHKEKABD.  InthehandofaPemalB ,   {^'"j",'^  Magdalene, 

B»« Aloafintheb^dof.Female ) '*-Ab°b^M;rch  IT^k' 

BsEAlT Tom  by  [nneen,  ai  Breuta  in  a  diah     .  .  St  Agatha.  V.  M.  Feb.S 

Bull  or  BuiLt.  .  Dragging  a  Saint  over  a  atony  place  ...  St  Satuminua,  May  2 

CjINBLB In  the  huid St  Qeneviete,  V.  Jan.  S 

Caemmal {^^'if^dt^^.'"'!"'.^"'.''!'}  StJerome,P.Sept!0 

C»,p.HTM'i      I  f  S*-  Matthew,  An.  Sept 

!ir,?.„  I^  Intbehand i     21,StJo«eph,Mat.l9, 

^""'-    ■■'  I     OrStJude.Ap.Oct.28 

•CAtTLOEOK    ...  A  Saint  boiled  in J  St^ohn^Port  Lat  Ap. 

Chain* A  figure  in  priaon,  loaded  with  frttera    .   .   j^^*^   "*   Twrafa, 

CHAlNi Or  Manacle*  in  ■  Saint'*  hand     8t  Leonard,  C.  Not.  6 

Chalice At  the  feet St  BJcbatd,  Bp.April  3 

Chalice  or  Cur   .  With  a  winged  Serpent  isniing  from  it  .  .  St  John,  Ap.  Dec  27 
Child In  the  anna St  Briliui,  Bp.  Nor.  13' 

Chili, i^"V'  &2  k""J*  w  *'"ti'S^  '1  SLAngurtine,Bp.Aug.28 

I     apoon  ID  the  hand,  before  a  Biahop ,  J  "  •    r     -b 

Childser  ....  Three  in  *  tub  before  a  Biahop St  Nichola*.  Bp.  Dec  6 

fSt  Boni&oe,  Abp.  M. 

•Cuts*. Saint*  be*ten  with <      JuneS.StMaccabea, 

(.     M.  Aug.  1,  Bcc.  ftc 

Cobb A  wool-eomb  in  the  hand St.  Blaiae,  Bp.  M.  Feb.  8 

CoNFES*:oNAL  .    .  A  Biahop  aeated  in St  Oothard,  Bp.  May  4 

Caosi With  dngle  tranaverae  bur A  Primate  or  Metropolitan 

CBO«a With  triple  bar* A  Pope 

r.n..  P..S.   T  (AKnightHo«trilalerof 

^■"" Patfe  ^ [     StJohnof  Jeruaalem 

Ckos* Inrerted,  a  Saint  thn*  crucified SL  Peter,  Ap.  June  29 

Cbom Saltier  X' •  Sunt  leaning  on St  Andrew,  Ap^  No*.  80 

Cbo*b Saltier  in  background St  BenignUB,  D.  June  6 

Cbo(* LUie  a  T  >i"l  a  apear  or  double  cro**:(  .  .  St.  Philip,  Ap.  May  1 


•  RrMd  Bt.  Mallhnr  an  »De(ln»  npn-  >  Uuf  BiifaofH  asd  B^nto  sn  npiMent*d 

•mled  wilh  rluhi  )b  llwir  hindf.  «illi  BoDki. 

'  Othrr  mmrl^nJoma  mn  to  repmmtcd.  parti-  ^  Bflfl  Ban,  rvpiv, 

raUtlf  81.  Jahn  tlie  Evanffflul.  '  K.B.  ThR*iaaDiil}Mra«tnide,T.NiiT.l>. 

■  8iimMliiMaBn(kl>Bixikanllie*otdi<'AiifM  '  Binwoii  aodtlHB.T.H.anlhixnpnKnted. 
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Ckoh A  Uige  one  in  the  umi 5  S"-  Helwi*.    EmpTMi, 

■  I     Aug.  18 
Com                       M  '•'•  ">•'  ^^  •'«n   "t  the  top,!    (3t  Anthooj  of  P«dua, 
I     ipigbyhUdde f   I      C.  June  IS 

C«»-Hi=.,P,ouR..  {^■'i^,?5:~°T^''*.".^T!}  StBriagel,V.Julr2I 

C»M Two  cop.  or  goblet* Sl  Odilo,  Abbot,  Dec  81 

D"*» R'twd  to  life St  Uwciali^  Bp.  July  2 

•Detil Bettiiv  e  Sunt  with  ■  club f  StApoUin«ri«,Jnly  aSi 

\     &othen 

•Db»ii. S«nte,tonnoiitedb; jSLLuoy.V.M.pec.13, 

'  I     and  nuuiy  othen 

Dob  or  Hind  .  ,  .  Crouching  near  en  Abbot St.  O0e«,  A.  Sept.  1 

Doo Setting  ■  globe  Ml  Ore SL  Dominick",  C.  Aag.4 

Don 


{Seated  near  ■  Saint,  with  a  loaf  in  hii  1 
month,  a  pligue-ipot  on  the  Sunt'*  J-  St  Roche,  C.  Aug.  IS 
thigh ) 

DoTK Lighting  on  the  head St  Ennuchai<,c.  July  IS 

D«" Bringing  a  letter St  Oswald,  K.  Aug,  5  • 

I>OTH In  a  bMket,  and  (taffin  the  hand St  Joachim,  Aprill6 

DkiiaoN Under  the  feet  of  an  armed  figure    .  .  .   .  St  George,  M- April  IS 

Dbaoor  (nnderthefeetand>peBjwithacro«*\    f  8tHugaret,V.M.JulT 

I      at  the  top  in  the  band /    (     20 

Eaoib Standing  by  the  aide ist^rf,n,^ET«,BelJ*t», 

EzpoaiTOKiuu  .  .  Of  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  band  ....  St  Clare,  V.  Aug.  12 


v.^w  f^   *^'    SaTiour    upon    a    cloth  or  1    o,  ««-«!»•  o-j  a 

^*" t     kerchieCuauaUycinedlheFnTrirfc;  SU  Veronica,  Sept  9 

FaLMTOOb    .  .   ,  A  mitred  Figure  kneeling  at  a StAmbiosei,  Bp.  Dec  7 

''r,";.",7^}*"'i"lf''» SUH„,7»I.,K. 

FawHolDoB     .    .  Before  a  Female,  who  hold*  a  cross     .   .    .  St  Witfabur^  V.  C. 

FtHALB With  a  Devil  taking  her  hand St  Theodora,  C.  Nor.  22 

*^cl"b"**'  )  Held  by  an  ecdesisatio St  Leonard,  C.  Not.  B 

Pise A  Saint  Ughling  a StJanuariu*,Bp.Septl9 

Piau Held  in  the  handj  sometimes  two  ....  St  Simon,  Ap.  Oct  28 

Floo. (Hma«™^  .«,  b,.  ««™  U  .>  st  T™^  circ.  *.«. ,0 

^     pnion  window J  ^' 

Flowbk In  one  band,  and  Sword  in  the  other  .  .  .  St  Dorotby',  V.M.Feb. 8 

Plowbb* Sprouting  from  the  neck,  bead  in  hand  .  .  St  Flora,  V.  M.  June  IS 

Fbuit Ad  animal  eating  at  the  feet  of  a  Saint .   .  St.  Mangen,  circa  Sept  6 

_,_,..,,  (  St  James  the  Lesa,Ap. 

Ftittsn'*  B*T  .  .  In  the  hand       i      jj      j  "^ 

OEHSAtooiCAb  \    J  Rising  from  the  reclining  figure  of  an  »    ,         .^^  Patriarch 
Tbee  ,   ,  .  .}    I     old  man f  ' 


^  Hae  Books,  npn.  pni«ra]ly  a  ajinbDl  dT  Pu 

•  Til*  BI^Hd  Vii^B  Hd  nuT  8>lnta  Uin.  '  Bt*  Cmilici,  iii|ini. 

**  A  £b«v  vfabfiwrin^  ID  (bt  ear  of  k  Hgnrvvkh  ^  Be*  Baa-BlTa,  n<pK 

a  n^  cnwn  ■  ■  eaniooa  •rmbol  oT  a  Fopa.—  '  Bm  BtallT,  n^ra. 

Vht  Don  bnatUng  inlo  ll»  ear  of  a  Papa  k 
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uTTinR  tb«  in&uit  SaTiout  on  hia^ 
ihoaldeT,  urou  a  river ;  he  Inni 
on  t,  rude  tUSt,  wbicli  oftea  ii 
repieteoted  u  buntmg  into  1e»f ;  ■ 
Hermit  uBuillj  in  Ihe  diataace  with 


StChriitopher,  U.  July  25 


Goat S.tan  .ppewing  in  the  form  of {\*W«.^i7^°  """ 

Gridikon,      or)    „  . .  .  _  .  t,„„™  ]  St.  Lawrence,    D,  M, 

Iron  Bed  .   .)   Heldbj»De«:™ J     ^^  ,„ 

GmouNB {^"e"'"SK"g^.°"T.''^.'T!''!}  St.Gunterianu.,K.Ap.27 

Hairt  Man    .  .    •  Wearing  ■  crown,  before  a  double  crosa     .  St.  Onofnua,  June  11 

Halbert In  his  hand,  ubre  by  hia  aide 8C.  Theodore,  M.  Mo*.  9 

Hakmer  &  Anvil.  In  one  hajid,  aword  m  the  other St.  Adriu,  H.  Match  4 

**c""er   ""^I  I"h»»»°''» {%^°^l"  *^"^'"*  ^ 

Hand Cut  off St  Cjriacne,  M.  Aug.  8 

fSt.Cedli»,V.M.Nov.2a, 

Habp Figare  pUying  an  the StDunstan,Abp.May 

I.     19,  or  King  David 
Hatcrbt,  Hal-'^ 

bert,0[Bat-V  In  the  hand StHatttiiaa,  Ap.- Feb.24 

TbE-AXE     .    .J 

Head Carried  in  the  handi   .... 

Head    .....  .  Carried  in  a  diah  or  charger St  John  Baptist,  Aug.  29 

Head Of  King  Oswald  in  Ma  hand St.Cuthbert,Bp.March20 

Head Of  Goliah  in  the  hand St.  David  the  Paalmiat 

Heart In  the  hand,  Driometimei  in  the  air  .    .   .  SLAuguatine',Bp.Aug.2S 

Heruit Kneeling,  with  beads  in  band St.  Fiacre,  C.  Aug.  30 

Hill A  Ssint  preaching  on  a St.  David,  Ahp.  March  I 

HlKD (Weunded-ithau  arrow   rertingherJ    gt  Giles,  A.  SepL  I 

(      feet  in  the  lap  ol  an  Abbot    .    .    .    .  ) 
HoRNa JGUry  in  that  form,  atal  and  lablea  off    SL  Moaes,  Sept  4 

(      the  law 1  "^ 

HoBflEBACR    .  .      /  A  Bishop  mounted,  r^ing  his  croaier  I   st  Douatus,  Bp.  Sept.  8 

\_      against  a  monster .,.)  '        ' 

Horseback    .   .    .  Several  mounted  figures,  one  crowned   ,   .  St.  Maurice,  M.  SepL  22 

Hoax A  Bishop  delivering  it  into  a  Man's  hand  .  St.  Lupus,  Bp.  July  29 

Idol Falling  from  its  pedeatal St.  Philip".  Ap.  Msy  1 

.  Murdered  by  Soldiers Holy  Inoocenb,  Dec  28 


fSI.Denys,/ 

.  i     ».St.Wa 

[^     Nov.  3 


ir-_  ( One  or  two  in  Ma  hand,  (he  one  Ire-  )  o.  „  .       ,      , 

^" \     quentlyofgold,theolherofeUver./  Su  Peter,  Ap.  June  29 

£  St.  Caspar.  StMelchior, 
KlNQi Three,  with  their  giAs J     and    St.   Balthazar, 

i     K.  K.Jaa.6 

KiMo {*X^^  !""  I"^"*;  '"^  I""!  *"^}  St-  Loui^  K.  Aug.  2S 

KiNo's-HEAD.  .  .  Guarded  by  a  wolf SLEdmund,K.M.Nov.SO 

Kkioht Armed  on  horseback,  DragDD  at  Ma  feet  ,  St.  GeorgB«,  M.  April  33 

K«.« Figure  holding  one {^^sf"""'    ^^ 

^-'- S^^h'^.ro::rh^ ." ":  .'™":i  (n 

Lah ■ At  her  foet St.  Agnes,  V.  M.  Jan.  28 
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Lamb At  the  feet,  «ikl  ■ 

' ,     -J.  Jul. 

Lahtirh  ...  -        _    _    _ 


rSt.Giidul«,V.  M.  J 
.4      8,  or  Sl  Hugh,  I 
L     Ajnill 


LtFioDB Spot!  an  the  hodf SL  AogredeB 

Lilt In  an  Asgel'ihuid 

I.."- I..p..„„>h.B.Vi,p. P'SS/J""  ""'' 

1." i,i.,»«.s*. l^lJiV"^"""' 

Lion See  Cordinil 

•I— Cr<«cIU-B.t.S.inf.feet | '■'i^^^eSS/ilJ' 

LoAr«.dRo.A».Ii.theh>Dd j  ^'"A^J.^'as''"''"'"' 

Nails In  ■  lia;'i  head  and  in  his  hud SL  William  »,M.  Mar.  24. 

Oa« A  Prelate  hewing  down  M  oak J  ^'l^  JmVs  *''''' ""^ 

Oil DUtillbg  fiom  the  hand SL  Walburga,  V.  May  1 

Oroaii Figure  playing  on  the SLCeGi]ia,V.M.''NoT.22 

Ox Lyingnearbim , j^'b^"^   ErangeUlt. 

PAaTOKAL  Staff  .  Fixed  into  a  locb  or  tomh SL  Wulitan,  Bp.  Jan.  19 

-  (  Saint  clad  in  alanne,  witli  hat,  bourdon,  }     /  SL  Jamea  the  GreaL  Ap. 

"*■"*'" I     ita^  and  escallop  dieU J    \     Juiy  2S 

Pope On  honeback,  blessing  the  people  .   .   .  .  SL  Leo,  P.  P.  April  II 

rst.  Matsnint,   Si.    Ru- 
PoLFiT Saint  preaching  firom  a i     pert,    St.    Peter,   SL 

I.     Paul,  Sic. 

Back Saiul  upon  the  tack Sl  Vincent,  M.  Jan.  23 

Batem Bringing  food  to  two  Uermita St.  Paul,  H.  Jan.  10  or  IS 

BlVBR Sunt  thrown  into  a  riTcr  or  a  pit      .    .   .    .  SL  Vitalis,  April  28 

Rock Saint  embracing  a  rock St.  Rosalia,  V.  Sept  4 

Bona A  bundle  of,  in  the  hand St  Faith,  V.  M.  DcL  6 

Saracbh Under  the  feet SL  Pancrai,  April  3 

Saw A  long  saw  in  hand .  SL  Simon,  Ap.'  Oct  28 

ScALEB HeldbyanAngelinarmDUT,ireighingaoula.  SL  Micbaet*,  Sept.  29 

ScoDBOk Held  in  a  Prelate'!  baud SL  Ambrota,  Abp.  Dec.  7 

•*■""     M,^,.^^ {\^„JX^^ 

ScTTHB In  the  hand SL  Walilan,  Bp. 

Setch  Fbbbohb   .  Praying,  or  ailecp  in  a  cavern  . 


July  27 


Shobmakbm  . 


'  It  ia  pvnliulr,  if  not  nchuirelr.  <n  (ha  *  Bm  Fiis,  nyn. 

mmmrtmNm  that  (ha  arehBD^  Qabritl  !•  tina  •  Baa  AaMoca,  npra. 

liBlad,  appnrinK  la  Iha  Yirfia  ttated  at  a  Mile.  ■  A  Bcatl  na  caaiDOB  lo  all  Harmila.     Tha 

•   BI.  Jannna  i>  alaa  altandad  by  a  Lwo.  HiigdalailB  ganarall;  liw*  blT  BOI  OT  BriBB- 

'   Mulrnd  b>  Uie  Jawa  at  Noiwiih.  KaaD,wb>cb  aa*,  n;>/ii 
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SrADB lalefthuid,  open  book  in  ri^ St.  Facn*,  C.  Ang.  30 

S"" H.idb,.s=idi„i.™.„ {%''SS.T!.'°"^- 

S'" wi>h.™«b«™..o»h™ {"sjsssi" 

Stao CiancbiuB  *t  a  Fralate'j  feet St  Aidui,  Bp.  Aug.  31 

Stocu {*''^sXt'°t*!°.^""'.'*'!T^}    S»- Le««rf.  No».  8 

Stone* Id  di«  ikiit  orUpof  BpteUte'a  chuuble  .  SLAlpluge,Abp,Ap.I9 

Stonb In  hli  band,  at  atonea  in  lua  Up St.  Stephen,  D.M,  D«c  26 

S„™dB,„   .  .  {";^"r2:SS".'^f"":i    8t.S„.m,B,.M.,l! 

Sword In  hand St  Paul,  Ap.  *  June  29 

SwoBo In  hud,  on  aome  Noifolk  lorean St  Matthiai,  Ap.  Feb.  24 

Swo«D FUedintheKuIUfanArchWihop    .   .  ■  J  ^'"iJ^^'^g"  '  ®"^" '' 

SwoBV ThnraghhiabodjpaiheitaiidiattheAltaT  .  St  Qniriaciu,  Jul;  23 

T41LC Hinutering  to  Sainta  at  a  table St  PetronDla,  May  31 

TaoiHa Bidiop  dragged  oTer St  Mark,  E.  April  25 

TuominPlHCBta.  AndFalm-bianch^in  thehand St  ApoUonia,V.M.Feb.9 

ToVM Inthehand St  Barbaia,  V.M.  Dee.  4 

Tb« {^'n'X'Z^"'^'.'"****.".'^^!}  S'-E""='''™*^-''^2» 

^'s"a«ock."}  '"  »  Buhnp'.  h«,d St  Patrick,  March  17 

Tdi Some  liquid  poured  from,  heldoret'  ...  St  Alejdiu,  Jul;  1 7 

v.".« {'°ZS'*3"iSr"^  ."}  s-.u».i^v.«.o.t.i 

ViaoiH  and  Cbild  Appearing  from  UeiTen  to  a  Saint.   .   .   .  Su  Bernard,  A.  Aug.  20 

W...™.    .  .  .   .P«»M»'.(i« jStL™jK.„StEdltt, 

Whkl  a  SwoBD.OtMTCTtl  wheel.,  commonlj  broken.  .   ■  J  ^""N^/'Sr"^    ^'    "' 
Wonxi. Co..™l.i0.h.r«o.injb.i, j  StlI«j.*eEgjpli«.-, 


■e  bearing  the  five  wound*  of  Ourl 


\_    cruciAed  Seiaph  in  the  aic  . 

EMBLEMS  OF  FESTIVALS. 
.  Church  .  .  Altar,  with  three  men  before  it 

.    .  Church  In  miniature,  held  in  the  band 
Invention  or  the  Csoia    .  .  Crau  liiUd  out  of  a  tomb  among  apectaton,  May  3 
AiauumoN  of  the  Viboin    .  firgin  curied  Co  HuTeu  by  Angela,  August  IS 
Exaltation  o?  the  Caoaa    .  King  kneeling  before  a  croaa  in  the  air,  September  14 
_              -  I  Shrine  auppoited  bv  two  Men,  or  an  Expoutonr  with 

Co«P«.CH.lall \      theEuXri,tca^inpro;«»en,Ma,V31 

{Thrte  Urn  in  purple,  exactfy  alike — alio,  the  Father  aa 
an  old  Man  with  triple  crown,  the  Son  aa  a  young 
-e,and  the  Holy  Spirit  ai  a  dove 


.       _  f  Angela  releaae  from  a  fiery  gulph  aonla  repreaented 

ALLHOuta \     underthefortnofUtUechildren,NoY.2. 

r  Uu  bjr  Utblha 

I  wHb  a  Honk  •taa 

I,  Google 


form  of  little  cl 

Diitj  wiUt  ItamwD  orer  Uu  bjr  U>  bOinl 
81iE  i>  Dft«  reimantad  wHb  a  Honk  aland- 


CATALOGUE  OF  TEB  EMBLEMS  OF  SAINTS.  Gi 

OF  THE  APOSTLES'  MOST  USUAL  EMBLEMS. 
St.  Ptier,  ■  key,  or  two  kcfi,  r>ld  *Dd  iUtct,  repieKDtuig  the  ke;i  of  liMven  and  hell — 
Sl  Paul,  1  iwotd — St.  AfdrtK,  %  ciou  ultier  x — St.  John,  a  ehilioe  and  *eipent — 
St.  Pkilip,  >  t&u-croa,  or  ■  double  crou,  or  apeu* — St.  BarlMemaii,  ■  bulchcr'a 
knire — SI.  Thcmai,  m  >ttow  or  spear — SI.  Mailhae,  ■  club,  a  cirpenter'a  iqnare,  or 
a  money'loi,  to  recure  cnitom  or  tribute — Si.  Jama  On  Great,  a  pilgrim's  itafl^ 
wallet,  &c.— j^  JatuM  the  Leu,  a  fiiller'i  bat  and  tiw—SI.  Jude,  a  boat  in  his  hand  or 
a  clab-~5(.  Sham,  a  fish  or  flihet  in  hii  hand,  and  HimeCimea  a  uw — St.  liatlUat,  a 
halchel,  battle-axe,  or  aword. 

EVAHGELIBTS'  EMBLEMS. 
Sl  llatiket),  an  angel— 5(.  Lute,  an  ox—St.  John,  an  eagle— A.  Mark,  a  lion.     At  an 
ewlj  period  Iheae  emblema  weie  diflereutl^  attributed 

FOUR  DOCTORS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
Sl  Jtrome,  a  lion —  SL  AaguiHae,  a  heart —  St.  Jmbroit,  a  bee-hiTe,  or  a  scourge — 
K,  Ortgirn/,  at  Mass,  Christ  spearing  to  Mm  over  th«  clialice. 

SUBJECTS  REPRESENTED  COMMONLY  IN  CHURCHES. 

Sbtbh  CAMDniat  Viatcw   .  P""';  ?°P5'  p*^*?'  ■'"^"'  P™^**.  Temperance, 

{     snd  Fortitnae. 
SsvBli  MonTAL  Sins  ....  /^'  ^T"^*-  Luxniy,  Enyy,  Gluttony,  Anger,  and 

Allboobies.  Sdhdbt  i  Angels  and  Aichanfela,   Principalillea   and    Powera, 

'  '  '  '  I     Virtues  aud  Eicellenciea,  Glanes  and  Doniinioiu. 
Seteh  Works  of  Mbbct  .   .  Feeding  the  hungry.  Clothing  the  naked,  &c 
P4IMOK,  iBiTlUMENTS  Of   .  fC"?*"  "^  <?<>"»•  '"^^  hammer,  sponge,  spear,  dice, 

I,     lantern,  &e. 

^A  genealogical  tree  proceeding  from  (he  root  of  Jeiie 
Jesse <       (an  old  Man),  ourLotd'a  ancealora  being  repreaented 

t.    in  the  branchec 

I      Bome  rising,  others  falling  from  iL 

c_.._  s.^..w.-o.  JBaptiatn,    Confirmation,    Penance,   Eucharilt,  Orden, 

Sbtbs  SwiaMEBTS -j     6,triinray,  Eitreme  Unction. 

Hell   .........   .-A  many-headed  monater,  Tomiting  fire. 

«■•  In  aa  cnauii^  Knmher  it  is  iDtended  t»  giro  the  convene  of  the  forgoing  Catali^e, 
the  namea  of  Saints  being  arranged  alphUietically,  with  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
Symbols,  and  references  to  eiiating  repieaeotations,  especially  in  onr  own  country. 
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ILLCSTRATINO  THE  ARTS,  &C.  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  RECEIPTS  FOR  PAINTING,  GILDING,  &c. 

The  old  monastic  artists  frequently  inserted  in  the  margins 
or  blank  pages  of  a  manuscript,  receipts  and  directions  for  the 
different  materials  and  processes  connected  with  their  work. 
These  receipts  deserve  being  collected :  they  are  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  prepress  of  art,  and  they  may  even  afford 
valuable  hints  for  modem  times.  The  colours  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  often  more  brilliant  and  dm^ble  than 
any  we  have  at  present.  The  following  examples  of  these 
receipts  are  furnished  by  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
(MS.  Harl.  No.  2253.  fol.  52.  v".,)  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  therefore  in,  or  soon  after, 
1307. 

Vorte  make  cynople*.     Tac  bnsyl  and  Koth  in  dicbwatur''  to  the 

baUeodel  other  to  the  thridde  pmtie,  ant  seththe  tac  a  ston  of  chalk,  ant 
male  an  hole  ithe  chalk,  as  deop  ant  aa  mache  as  thu  wenest  that  thi  watur 
wol  gon  in,  ant  heldit  therin,  ant  seththe  aoon  riht  quicliche  tak  a  bord 
other  a  aton  ant  keover  hit  that  non  eyr  ne  passe  oat,  ant  let  hit  stonde 
vorte  hit  beo  colt. 

Vorte  temprene  asare.  jef  thin  asnre  is  fin,  tak  gumme  arabuk  i-aoh, 
ant  caat  into  a  BtandyB°  with  cler  watur  vorte  hit  beo  i-molten,  ant  seththe 
cast  therof  into  thin  aaure,  ant  sture  ham  togedere,  ant  jef  ther  beth  bobelea 
tberon,  tac  a  lutel  ere-waz  ant  pnte  tberin,  ant  thennc  writ.     Et''  ne  grynt 

•  A  bright  colour,  BppanntlT  red,  in  regionit  Pondcs  in  virbe  eonuo  quim  wleiit 

MediCTal  Litin  called  amipH,  vhicli  Du-  ipai  Siaopem  lociUre."] 

ctnge  pretendi  vaa  green.    The  leiico-  '  JUiam  for  three  or  four  wordi  u  hen 

grspber  quotes  the  folloiriiig  puuge  from  left  blank  in  the  MS.     Thii  is  the  earlieit 

a  bfe  of  St.  Willelm,  in  the  Acta  Saneto-  inatance  I  hare  yet  met  with  in  Eaglish 

rum — "Qui  enim   solebat  uulo  ante  in  of  the  word  btaiil,  which  aignified  a  kind 

palatii*  d^ere,  auro  ndianCibus  ae  dtpiclit  of  wood,  from   which   perhipe  the   name 

mofidf."     [Since  this  wu  in  tjpe,  I  hare  waa  afterwards  given  to  the  country.     Sea 

met  with  the  following  more  definite  ac-  Hr.  Way*!  note  on  thit  word  in  the  Pnmp- 

count  of  thif  colour  (which  appeara  to  have  forlvfl.       In   Latin  doeumenta  written  on 

been  lued  very  eitenaiyely)  in  Whetham-  the  Continent  the  word  is  found  aa  eaily 

atede'a  Qranarium,  MS.  Cotton,  Ni           ■  >     -     <-> 
folia.  1 S6,  t°.     "  Sinopim,  colorem 


ijiu    tret    aunt   ipeciei,  videlicet  '  Thia  word  it  oeeors  frequently  at  tho 

ibea,  aubrubea,  el  inter  has  media,  invene-      commencement  of  a    phraae,   appanntlj 
int  primitua,   ut    acribit    YndaTni,   viri      written  for  oad. ' 
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tha  nout  thin  asnre  nrrermore.  Et  gef  hit  nis  nofat  fin,  tac  i-tempret  glevr, 
ant  cait  therto.  ant  let  hit  ftcmden  ant  resten  vorte  al  the  asure  beo  i-vaDen 
adoaa  to  groande.  Et  bote  thu  seo  hit  fin,  cast  oat  the  gleyr  Bofteleche, 
ant  cast  therto  more  gleyr,  ant  wash  hit  eft  sonus  ithe  wive  numer.  Et 
whan  hit  is  wel  i-pnret  ant  the  gleyr  i-hald  out  dene,  thenne  cast  therto 
thi  gmnmet-water,  ant  writ,  as  ic  eeyde  er. 

Vorte  make  graBgrene.  Tac  verdigres  ant  grynt  hit,  ant  cast  hit  into 
thin  stanndya,  ant  cast  therto  the  fineste  wort  that  thn  myht  i-finden,  ant 
stnre  togedere  ant  writ. 

Vorte  maken  another  maner  grene.  Tac  jua  of  a  rotet  appel.  ant  tempre 
thi  verdigris  mid.  ant  wryt. 

jet  for  gandegrene".  Tac  peniwort  .otfaer  gladene,  whether  thn  nolte  oi 
the  two  erbes,  ant  tempre  thi  verdigies,  ant  writ. 

Vorte  conche'  selveifoyle.  Tac  gumme  arahuh,  ant  cast  hit  into  tempret 
gleyr  vorte  hit  heo  i^molten,  ant  seththe  tac  chalk  ant  grynt  hit  as  smal 
as  thn  myht,  ant  tempre  hit  with  thiike  water  that  is  i-cleopet  gleyr  as 
thikke  as  thn  wolt  le^en  hit  with  a  pinsel,  other  with  what  tha  wolt.  Et 
ther  aa  hit  is  i-leyd  let  hit  resten  that  hit  beo  draye,  ant  thenne  tac  thi 
aelverfoyl  ant  ley  theroo,  ant  jef  hit  is  i-dmyet  to  dniye  ethe  tiiemppcm 
with  thi  breth,  ant  hit  wol  moysten  a^eyn,  ant  thenne  hit  wol  cachen  the 
foyl  &st  ant  stike  wel  the  betere,  ant  wit  an  hare  tayl  thacs  hit  to,  ant 
oethtbe  tac  an  houndns  tooh''  ant  rasne  in  a  stikkes  ende,  ant  robbe  uppon 
thi  lettre,  otfaer  nppon  whet  other  thing  hit  beo,  ant  that  that  hath  the  lise 
(chal  stonte  stylle,  ant  that  that  nat  noot  the  sise  wol  awey. 

Ithe  selve  maner  mac  the  sise  to  goldfoyl,  save  tac  a  Intel  radel  ant  grynt 
to  thin  asise,  vorte  loosen  is  colour,  hi  resun  of  the  goldfoyl,  ant  so  vorth 
as  I  seyde  er. 

Vorte  maken  iren  as  hart  as  stel.  Tac  argul',  a  thing  that  deyores  deyet 
with,  ant  grint  hit  smal,  ant  sethtfae  tac  a  wollene  clout,  ant  couche  thi 
pondre  theron  as  hrod  as  hit  wol.  Cluppe  the  egge  of  thi  lome^,  other  of 
whet  thu  wolt,  and  seththe  ley  the  egge  ithe  middel  of  the  pondre,  ant 
seththe  wint  thi  clout  iaste  abouten  thi  lome,  ant  pate  hit  into  the  fore  that 
hit  beo  gled'  red,  ant  thenne  anon  cast  hit  into  water. 

Vorte  maken  blankplum".     Tac  a  vessel  of  eorthe,  other  of  treo,  of  a 


•  The  Pnmptoriiun  cipUini  "  Gnd;  with,"   Chancer  (Cant  T,  16280)  uji  the 
grm,  «(Mridit."  Alchemirt  uwd,  unODg  other  thing*, — 

'  To  couche,  ii  to  fay  dem,  here  med  p,,   „.j.  ^,^  ^^^  ^^  m«nnM  hsn  wd  oil* 
tedmiemllj  for  to   ]aj  ot  Ikiten  the  (ilTor-         Of  Utn    ijnni    glu    bmrmr  unrt,  mad  onab. 

foil  or  soldfoil  on  the  TeUum.  _  ,     ,     .'  _     '  . .   ' ,         .'  ,   ,    . 

*  To  thM  ii  toHf  ■(.  ^  '*'"'•■'  If  Tyrwhitt  bu  nghtljr  inteTpreted 
»  I  belitre  the  Sog-i  tooth  ii  etill  oied  "  P«"^'  ^l*'.  ,  .^. , 

•moDg  book-biudm  to  bumiih  sold  on  Lome, « .M(r.«m( ,  egge  of  thi  lome, 

p^P^  tage  af  tkg  ttatrtamnt  or  taut. 

hat. 
-  White-l*«d. 
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gakm,  other  mbre  otber  luae,  cheos  thu.  Et  Ktfathe  bore  htAtt  acroa  ithe 
.iiij.  sidea.  that  ia  to  atggeo,  the  vente  -iiij.  holes  no  .v.  onchnn,  other 
more  other  laaae,  from  the  groant  to  the  mesure  of  thi  vessel  that  ia.  £t 
aeththe  an  .iij.  onchun  other  more  herre  other  .iiij.  bolea  acroa,  and  ao 
hem  ast  herre  vorte  thn  come  to  the  oremoete  ntde,  whether  the  veaael  beo 
more  other  lasae.  £t  aeththe  tac  led  ant  melt  hit.  Et  jcf  hit  nia  sont  fia 
ant  clene  i-noh,  caat  hit  into  dene  water,  ant  bote  hit  beo  fin  ant  dene 
thenne,  eft  aone  meltit  ant  caat  hit  into  wator.  Et  ao  pure  hit  rorte  hit 
beo  fin  ant  clene  i-noh.  Et  aeththe  meltit  aieyn,  ant  cast  hit  into  an  empti 
bacjn,  other  into  whet  veeael  thn  wolt  of  braa,  tiiat  hit  vleote"  ahrod  vorte 
beo  thnnne.  Et  jef  hit  nia  nont  thnime  i-noh,  tac  an  homur  ant  bet  hit  aa 
timnne  aa  thu  myht.  Et  aeththen  tac  atikken  ant  pute  acroa  ithe  .iiij. 
holea,  in  evenich  degrC  herre  ant  herre.  Et  uppon  evernch  atibke  honge 
of  that  thmme  led,  aa  thiclce  as  thn  miht,  firom  gri  to  gri,  so  that  no  degri 
toncbe  other,  Et  aeththe  tac  vinegre  ant  held  into  the  veaad  i-noh,  ao 
that  the  nethemoate  led  ne  tooche  nont  the  vinegre.  Et  aeththe  tac  a  aton, 
other  a  bord,  that  wol  kerere  the  veaael,  ant  doa  hit  above  wd  ant  faate. 
Et  lethtbe  tac  fin  dey  ant  good,  ant  dute  al  the  veasel  that  non  eyr  ne  go 
oot,  bothen  the  holes  ant  eken  above  lyht  wd.  Et  thenne  tac  thi  veaad 
ant  aete  bit  into  horaae  dunge  depe,  bi  the  space  of  .ix.  niht,  other  more, 
ant  thenne  tac  i^  thi  veaad,  ant  nndosit  above,  ant  jef  thn  findeat  eni  led 
iq>pot)  the  Btikkea  nndefijet',  hit  ia  in  defaate  of  to  latd  vinegre ;  ant  jef 
^  led  u  defijet  al  ant  findeat  vinegre  ithe  groonde,  thenne  hit  ia  wel, 
thenne  held  out  softdicfae  that  vinegre,  ant  tac  up  thi  blankplnm,  ant  do 
therwith  whet  thu  wolt.  Ant  thah  thu  finde  eni  led,  as  ic  sayde  er,  unde- 
fijet,  kep  hit  that  another  time,  that  thu  woUe  make  more. 

T.  WRIGHT. 

"  Flow. 

o  Defi^en,  to  diuahe  .•  defljet,  diaalved  :  undefi^et,  undinolrtil. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
UiitiKli  flitliatolsgital  ftK^ociatlon. 


The  eulier  meetingi  of  the  Comnuttee  hftving  been  cbieflir  occnpied  with  the  fbmw- 
tion  ind  etUbUihmmt  of  the  AuocUtion,  it  hu  not  been  thought  neeeuu;  at  preaent  to 
gin  1  regular  lepoit  of  each  meeting.  The  Tallowiag  are  the  principal  mattera  of  Anti- 
qoarian  inteieit,  which  ha*e  hitheMo  been  laid  before  iL 

A  Letter  from  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Girsrdot,  curate  of  God^Ull,  in  Hie  Isle  of 
Wig-ht,  respecting  some  paintings  receDtly  found  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
Godshin. 

The  subject  is  that  of  the  Saviour  on  the  erosii,  which,  Ur.  Gtraidot  imagines, 
is  placed  against  a  shnib  or  tree,  as  bright  green  colours  surround  it ;  the  lower 
parts  being  entirel;  defaced,  lhe«tein  cannot  be  traced  ouL  The  crown  of  thoms, 
and  the  blood;  arms  extended,  are  to1erab!j  clear,  as  well  as  some  scrolls  painted 
in  red  cataar,  one  of  which  is  legible,  Ara  pro  nAtii  Som. 

Mr.Girsrdatqnestions  the  possibilit;  of  restoring  the  paintings,  which  have  been 
eovered  «rith  man;  coalings  of  whitewasli,  in  attempting  to  remove  which  the 
eolouta  came  off  with  it  -.  any  hints  ate  desired  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cleansing 
such  paintings  from  the  wbilewasb. 

A  Letter  fiom  the  Bev.  W.  Djhe,  curate  of  Cradle;,  Herefordabire,  coDceming 
the  site  of  Sl  Michael's  chapel,  Great  Ualvem,  which  appeaia  marked  in  the  map 
given  b;  Dr.  Thomas  in  his  account  of  that  prior;  published  in  173d,  and  of 
which  all  memor;  had  been  lost.  Some  smalt  remains  of  this  chapel,  which  was 
piobabl;  the  orator;  of  St  Werstan,  who  Htst  made  the  settlement  on  the  Mal- 
vern hills,  adjoining  the  position  subsequently  occupied  b;  the  prior;,  were  re- 
ported still  to  exist  within  a  walled  garden  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village. 

A  Letter  &om  the  Rev.  John  L.  Petit,  on  some  peculiarities  of  Church  Aichitec- 
liire  in  Wiltshire  and  Gloucesleithire. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bolfe,  of  Sandwich,  forwaided  for  inspection  some  minute  pieces  of 
worked  gold,  found  on  the  sea  shore,  under  the  cliff  opposite  the  Infinuai;,  at 
Margate. 

The  foigments  eiMbiUd  i^eai  to  be  portions  of  coins  and  omameots.  One  it 
evidentl;  part  of  a  half-noble  of  one  of  the  Edwards  or  Henrp,  another  resembles 
the  loops  attached  to  Roman  and  earl;  French  gold  coins  for  the  purpose  of  wear- 
ing them  as  decorations  of  the  penon. 

Hr.C.  Ruaeh  Smith  informed  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Salfron 
Walden,  had  recenll;  visited  Woottoa  in  Northamptonihire,  for  the  purpose  of 
obCaioing  authentic  infonnation  respecting  a  discover;  of  coins,  reported  to  have 
Iwen  made  at  that  village  about  a  ;ear  since. 

Mr.  Clarke's  visit  proved  auccessfiil,  and  although  man;  of  the  coins  had  been 
di^iersed  since  the  discover;  took  place,  he  sncceeded  in  obtaining  the  remainder, 
(«lft)  for  examination.    The;  were  deposited  in  an  urn;  the  month  protruded 
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from  the  nde  of  a  bank  in  wbich  it  li«d  Ijeen  bnried,  and  had  been  ooticed  fbi 
yean  bf  labooren  in  going  to  uid  from  ibeii  work. 
Hie  fioini,  oU  of  mall  bnu„«ie  u  fdlom : 

RcrenM.  TotiL 

OalliiDiu[rG«Ili«i)iul    20  66 

Salonina  8  16 

Postumiu IS  39 

Victoriniu    13  313 

Bfariiu 3  3 

Tetricua  Pater 9  tl7 

TetricnsFiUuf     5  46 

Claudiuall 34  68 

Quintilliu    4  6 

Auielianiu  10  _ !&■ 

Tacitui 9  18 

Probu» la-  89 

Numerianiit ^ 1'  I' 

615 
Among  tlieae  ooins  not  a  ringle  new  rarietj  occurs,  and  bnt  vetj  few  rare  revenes. 
The;  afford,  howerer^anotlieT  example  to  those  noted  in  many  dmilar  discoreriet, 
of  the  usual  occurrence  of  this  and  other  series  of  coins  in  conformity  with  their 
accepted  d^rees  of  rarity. 

A  note  from  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hill,  giving  an  account  of  the  discoTer;  at 
Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  of  some  urns  containing  burnt  bones  and  ashes.  Tfaeaa 
remains  were  found  b;  the  Ber.  James  While,  during  excSiTations  for,  building  a 
cottage,  at  a  distODoe  of  about  600  jards  from  the  sea.. 

Ui.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Maidstone,  communicated  a  notioe  of  researches  noW' 
under  prosecution  by  himself  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Smjthe,  which  he  hopes  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  antiquai;,  as  they  may  iumish  particulan  respecting  the  discoreiy 
of  a  Roman  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  close  to  Maidstone.  The  ex- 
cavatioDB,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  proceeded,  hare  disclosed  trails,  pavements  of 
a  coarse  kind,  fresco  paintings,  &c. 

Mr.  Fitch,  of  Ipswich,  forwarded  for  exhibition  an  aureus  of  Vespasian,  found 
at  Helmingham,  county  of  Suffolk.  The  reverse  exhibits  the  Emperor,  crowned  bfi 
Victory ;  in  the  exergue,  COS-  VIII. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  exhibited  drawings,  executed  by  Mr..  Kennett  Martin^  of 
Ramsgate,  shewing  the  positions  of  two  human  skeletoos,  and  also  of  some 
urns,  which,  a  few  years  since,  were  discovered  during  excavations  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house  on  the  Western  Cliff,. near  Ramigate. 

The  skeletons  were  depouted  in-a  horizontal  position,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  in  a  basin-shaped  grave,  dug  out  of  the  solid  chalk,  and  filled  in 
with  chalk  rubble.  This  grave  appears  to  have  been  of  more  extensive  dimennons 
than  would  have  been  absolutdy  necessary  for  two  corpses.  In  a  recent  discovery 
of  skeletons  at  Slowting,in  the  same  county,it  was  noticed  that  in  a  grave  scooped 
out  of  the  chalk  soil,  which  was  capadons  enough  for  seven  or  eight  bodies,  only 
one  skeleton  was  discovered.. 

The  urns  were  found  arranged  in  groups  on  either  side  of,  and  a  few  feet  from, 
the  grave.     Some  of  them  contained  burnt  bones,  and  with  them  was  found  a 
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bfOBM  flbnla  aai  »  pftten  of  the  well'faiown  rad  Bonum  poUeij,  with  the  iry-laaf 
pattern  on  Iherini. 

Thew  Hpnlchral  intenoeiits,  although  so  oontiguona  la  each  other,  would  appear 
to  beteig  to  different  times.  The  niiti  are  nnquestioiiably  Boman,  and  thdr 
contenia  wairant  their  bang  referred  to  the  Romano-Britiah  epoch,  hut  the 
skdetoTu  would  appear  to  indicate  a  burial  of  a  later  period. 

Mr.  Hartin  also  contributed  a  sketch  of  tbe  excavatioos  which  ancorered  part 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  pier  of  Bam^ate,  with  the  depth  in  feet,  the  nature 
of  tbe  Eoil,  the  specimeiu  of  coins,  and  other  objects  fonttd. 

At  the  depth  of  from  seren  to  right  feet,  coins  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards  wera 
met  with ;  three  or  fbor  feet  lower,  laige  Bints  and  bricks  (presumed  to  be  Roman) ; 
at  the  depth  of  &om  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  piles  of  wood  siink  in  the  solid  chalk 
were  disoorered,  and  among  them  Boman  coins,  in  small  brass,  of  the  Constantino 

Hr.  C.  B.  Smith  informed  the  Committee  that  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion fiom  Ur.  W.  Bland,  of  Harllip,  in  Kent,  he  Qit.  S.)  had  risited  the  Tillage 
of  Stowting,  in  the  same  county,  and  inspected  some  andent  remains  recently 
digcorered  in  cutdi^  a  new  road  up  the  hill  leading  towards  the  common. 

They  consist  of  long  Bwords,  spears,  and  javelin-heada,  knives,  and  basses  of 
shields,  of  iron ;  circular  gilt  brooches,  set  with  coloured  ^aasand  vitrified  pastes; 
buckles  of  bronze,  silvered ;  bead*  of  g\a*»,  amber,  and  coloured  clay ;  a  thin 
copper  basin,  and  three  ooins,  of  Pins,  Flautilla,  and  Valens.  These  objects  wera 
fannd  depositedbythe  sides  of  sAioutthir^  skeletons,  at  from  two  to  four  feet  deep, 
in  the  chalk  of  which  the  hill  is  conq)osed.  The  glares  in  which  tbe  skeletons 
were  foond  were  filled  in  with  mould.  One  of  the  bosses,  like  a  specimen  noticed 
in  DongWs  Neni»Britaonic%isomamented.on  the  topwitha  thin  plate  of  silver, 
and  the  tops  of  the  nails  or  riTets,  which  &stened  the  boas  to  the  shield,  are  also 
nlTcred. 

Since  Ur.  Smith's  Tint,  an  um  has  been  found  and  some  other  objects,  of  tbe 
whole  of  which  careful  drawings  will  be  made  by  the  Ber.  Frederick  Wrench, 
wbo  has  promised  to  forward  them,  as  soon  as  the  excaratjons  are  completed,  for 
tbe  inspection  of  the  Committee. 

The  Tillage  of  Stowting  is  situated  in  a  secluded  nook  in  the  chalk  biUs  ctdled 
the  Back-Bone  of  Kent,  about  two  miles  from  Lyminge,ajid  seven  £rom  Folkstone. 

In  a  field  below  the  hill  where  the  antiquities  before  mentioned  were  diecorered, 
two  skeletons  were  dug  up,  many  years  since,  together  with  iron  weapons ;  and  in 
a  field  called  Ten-acre  Field,  some  hundreds  of  large  brass  Bomaji  coins  weie 
plpaghed  ap.  Htc  of  these,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  proprietor 
of  the  field,  are  of  Hadrianus,  Aurelius,  Faustina  Junior,  Commodus,  and  Severus. 
Coins  are  often  foand  in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  in  the  village.  Two  small  brass 
coins  of  Caransius  and  Licinius,  picked  up  in  a  locality  termed  the  Market-place, 
•re  in  the  possession  of  the  Bev.  F.  Wrench.  On  the  hills  are  barrows,  some  of 
which  seem  to  hare  been  partially  excavated. 

Mr.  John  G.  Waller  made  three  communications.  The  first  related  to  the 
state  of  the  monument  of  Brian  Bocliff,  in  Cowthoipe  church,  twelve  milea  distant 
linn  York.  Mr.  Waller  observes,  "  The  monument  to  which  I  allude  is  one  of 
pectdiar  interest  It  records  the  founder  and  builder  of  the  church,  as  iheinscrip- 
tion  states, /imialor  et  cotutntetor  kujtu  eeeletia  loeitu  operii  Mtqut  ad  conniMnui- 
eianem.  It  is  fbrtnnate  that  this  curious  portion  of  the  legend  yet  remains,  or  did  at 
the  time  I  viuted  the  church,  nearly  four  yean  since.    The  founder  is  represented 
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with  hia  bdy  bfddin^  k  model  of  Uie  cbuidi  twtwemi  them ;  orer  Uieir  heads  ore 
canopies  and  heraldic  decorations.  I  foimd  this  iuterestiD^  iQemorial  in  a  mott 
diagncefiil  stale  of  neglect ;  the  canopiei  much  mutilated,  manj  fiagmeots  with 
escDcheons  of  aims,  anil  the  whole  of  the  insc  liption,  in  the  parish  cheit,  liable  to 
oonstaat  spoliatioii :  added  to  this,  a  large  itone  was  placed  upon  the  figuret. 
Siuelj  a  TDonument  like  this,  a  record  of  a  benefaction  and  an  er«it  (for  so  we 
may  call  the  ereclioii  of  the  churcli),  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  a  lot  but  too 
cotumon  lo  such  ronains.  The  history  of  Brian  Bocliff  is  Ebund  in  the  rerj 
inleiestiug  volume  published  by  the  Camden  Sodet;,  The  PlumpUm  Correipimd- 

The  second  communioatioD  of  Ut.  Waller  was  a  notioe  respecting  some  effigies 
of  wood,  at  Little  Horkesle;,  in  E«e>,  whidi  when  Mr.  Waller  visited  the  churefa 
about  rix  years  ago  were  placed  near  the  porch.  They  represent  two  knights  and 
a  lady,  appaientlj  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Waller  states 
(hat  he  was  infbiined  ihey  had  been  recently  lUsplaced  from  their  proper  position 
in  the  church,  and  were  then,  with  unbecoming  neglect,  put  out  of  sight  in  a 
comer  near  the  porch. 

The  third  communication  described  not  the  destmction  of  a  monument  only, 
hut  that  of  A  ekureh  and  ilt  matoMunlt.  Mr.  Waller  stales,  "About  five  years 
mo  I  visited  the  ruins  of  Quarendon  Chapel,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Aylesbury,  county  of  Bucks:  I  found  the  walls  in  good  condition  as  far  aa 
regards  stability,  and  only  suBering  &om  neglect  and  wanton  iiyaTy.  The  interior 
presented  all  the  piUais  and  arches  supporting  them  in  good  condition,  save  the 
injury  caused  by  the  visitors  cutting  their  names  thereon,  and  everything  shewing 
how  little  share  time  had  bed  in  the  work  of  demolition.  To  shew  that  the  destruc- 
tion is  comparatively  recent,  even  at  my  vint  most  of  the  oaken  raften  of  the 
chancel  remained,  and  I  believe  within  memory  portjons  of  the  roof  of  (he  nave  were 
in  existence.  In  the  chancel,  among  a  heap  of  ruhhish,  lay  the  fragments  of  the 
alabaster  effigies  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  and  his  lady ;  of  this  tomb  frag- 
ments are  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood,  indeed  the  cottages  adjoining  prove  the 
manner  of  the  demolition." 

Mr.  Way  reported  that  the  monumental  bram  of  Sir  John  Felbrig^,  the  founder 
of  nayford  chureh,  Snffi^  had  been  tern  up,  and,  at  the  time  when  he 
visited  the  church,  not  many  years  since,  was  in  the  church  chesL  By  a  subse- 
quent communication  from  Ur.  D.  Davy,  of  Uffurd,  it  appears  that  Utis  interesting 
memorial  has  been  affixed  to  a  stone  in  the  chancel,  but  many  portions  are  now 
defective. 

Dr.  J.  Jacob,  of  Uxhridge,  announced  that  he  proposes  ro  publish  a  new  series 
of  ihe  Monumenial  Brasses  of  England. 

Mr.  William  Sidney  Gibson,  of  Newcastle,  communicated  to  the  Cummlttte, 
that  the  corporation  of  that  city  propose  to  demolish  an  interesting  example  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  ancient  church  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
on  the  wreck  of  which  a  grammsr  school  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizsbelh.  Mr. 
Gibson  promises  a  detailed  description  of  this  curious  structure,  the  preeerration 
of  which  for  the  purpoees  of  public  worship  in  a  populous  city,  where  increased 
church  accommodation  must  be  highly  desirable,  could  not  foil,  at  a  period  when 
much  attention  has  been  given  in  Newcastle  to  arcbilectuial  decoration,  to  beneBt 
and  gratify  the  public.  It  also  appears  that  this  venerable  monument  interferes 
with  no  local  convenience,  and  that  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  its  preserva- 
tion would  gladly  contribute. 
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At  tbe  late  inectiDgs  of  the  IncorpoTated  Church  Building  Society,  mone;  was 
voted  towarda  rebuildiiig  the  church  at  Bawdeswell,  Norfolk,  and  for  enlarging  the 
churches  of 


Pauleispur;,  NoTtbamptoiiBhire 
Benon,  Somerset 

Upton  cum  Chaire;,  Buckingham- 
Emanuel  church,  at  Bolton-le-Moors, 

Laucashire 
Honksilver,  Somerset 
St  Mary,  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke- 
Kentish  Tovrn  church  in  the  parish 

of  St  I^ncraa,  near  London 

Correspondents  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places  are  therefore  requested  to  keep  watch 
Upon  the  work,  and  to  fumiah  informalioa  of  toy  paintings  on  the  walls,  or  other 
maltera  of  an^Bological  interest. 


WeslmeoQ,  Hampshire 
BathweU,  (Bulwell,)  Notts 
HoDley.near  Hnddersfield,  Voricshire 
Wicken,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire 
Fawley,  Bants 

Kirkdale,  Liverpool,  Lancashire 
Tottington,  parish  of  Bury,  Lancashire 
Austrey,  Warwickshire 
Uzmaston,  Pembrokeshire 
Full  Sutton,  Yorkshire 
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IcOHOaBXFHIR  ChBETIENNE.  HiSTOIBB  1>B  DtEC,  PAB  M.  DiDBON,  DB  LI 
BlBLKn'RBQUE    BoTALE,    SeCRBTUBE    DC    CoMTTE    HlSTOBIUCB    DEB    AbTB    ET 

UoNUKEKTe,  4to.  pp.  600.    Paru,  imprimerie  lojale,  1843. 

France  owes  to  the  enlightened  adminietration  of  M.  Guizot  (then 
Mmbter  of  Public  Instruction)  the  formation  in  183-  of  a  eomiti  (or  com- 
nuMion)  for  the  pablicaticni  of  historical  monnmenta,  on  a  much  more 
liberal  and  extensive  plan  than  oar  Record  CommiBBion.  Under  the  term 
hietorical  motatnunta,  not  only  documents  of  history,  but  monnments  of 
art  and  literature,  were  included,  and  it  was  proposed  to  publish  graduBlly 
a  complete  antiquarian  survey  of  France,  with  descriptiona  and  delinestioiis 
of  all  its  monnments  of  antiquity.  At  first  the  whole  business  was  trans- 
acted by  one  commission,  bat  subsequently  this  commission  was  separated 
into  four  or  five,  according  to  the  different  classes  of  monnments  it  was 
intended  to  publish,  purely  historical,  philosophical,  scientific,  artistical,  &c. 
This  new  plan  appears  not  to  have  worked  well,  and  more  recently  the  number 
of  camitft  has  been  reduced  to  two,  that  of  historical  documents,  and  the 
Cannii  des  Arts  et  MomimaUi.  Both  these  comit^  have  already  issued 
many  valuable  publications,  some  of  which  we  shall  have  other  occasions  to 
notice. 

The  subjects  embraced  by  the  Comiti  de$  Arts  et  MoiutmaUg  had  hitherto 
been  less  systematically  studied  than  those  of  the  other  departments  of  histo- 
rical research,  and  the  comite  found  it  necessary  to  publish  short  popular  trea- 
tises on  difierent  branches  of  arctueology  in  the  form  of  instracticms  for  the 
use  of  its  numerous  correspondents.  These  instructions,  at  first  brief  and 
incomplete,  have  by  degrees  grown  into  learned  treatises,  such  as  the  pro- 
found volume  on  Christian  iconography,  which  has  just  been  completed 
by  M.  DidroD,  the  Secretary  of  the  Comiti.  This  volume  is  itself  only 
a  portion  of  the  subject ;  a  second,  on  which  M.  Didron  is  now  employed, 
will  include  the  iconogn^hy  of  angels  and  devils ;  and  there  will  stdll  remain 
for  future  labours  other  scriptural  subjects  of  pictorial  representation,  with 
saints,  mar^Ts,  &c. 

Hie  work  now  before  us  contains  the  history  of  the  artistical  representa- 
tions of  the  Persons  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  know  that  it  appeara  under  the  name  of  M.  Didron,  to 
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be  aBBored  that  the  subject  is  ably  treated.  After  an  introduction  of  Bome 
length  on  the  object  and  practice  of  pictorial  representations  of  religioua 
history  and  doctrine,  M.  Didron  enters  upon  his  subject  by  treating  first  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  divinity  and  sanctity,  which,  when  it 
Kppears  about  the  bead  is  called  the  ntmbut,  and  when  it  encircles  the  whole 
body  he  distioguishea  by  the  term  aureole  or  glory.  The  nimbva  is  used 
very  extensively;  but  tiie  aureole  surrounding  the  whole  body  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  Divine  Persons  and  to  the  Virgin,  and  does  not  dis- 
pense, with  the  use  of  the  other  at  the  same  time.  The  following  figure, 
(fig.  ],)  taken  from  an  illuminated  Italian  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris,  represents  Christ  carried  up  to  heaven 
by  angels  :  the  Saviour  has  the  nimboa  about  his  head,  and  an  elliptical  glory 
about  his  whole  body ;  the  angels  are  also  nimbed,  but  with  a  nimbus  oC 
an  inferior  rank. 


By  far  the  most  general  form  of  the  lumitu*  is  a  circle,  but  it  sometimes 
occurs  under  other  forms,  particularly  in  early  monuments.     In  Italy,  and 

■  H.Didran'i  observationi  on  the  Nim-  abridgec!  tnnaUdDn  appeared  in  Ihe  Lilc- 

boj  were  first  publiitied  in  m  article  in  M.  laij   Ouettc.     Tbey  have   heea   reiiwd, 

C^ntDalj'i  Rome  Gruerate  dt  rArehitte-  newly  arranged,  «nd  much  aropliSed, in  the 

Inrt  rt  Jo   Trattmx  public;  of  whieh  an  Iconographie  Chrttienne. 
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more  espedallj  in  Greece,  the  nimbaa  is  found  is  *  triaagolnr  fbnn :  in 

other  inttancee  it  becomes  square  or  lozenge-shaped.     The  drcolar  nimbus, 

when  it  bdongs  to  the  Divine  Persons,  is  always  distingushed  by  four  rays 

at  right  angles  to  each  other,   one  of^ .  ^^^^^__^__^__, 

which  is  concealed  by  the  head.     He  I  1 

three    Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  thai 

nimbed  in  fig.  2,  taken  from  a  MS.  ol 

the    thirteenth    century    in    the     Bibl 

Royale  at  Paris.     M.  Didron  proceeds  t< 

describe  other  varieties  of  the  nimbus 

which  (as  well  as  the  aureole  or  glcny' 

he  believes  to  have  been  intended  merel] 

as  the  outline  of  the  rays  of  glory  snp' 

pnsed  to  isiue  from  the  head  or  body  o: 

the  divine  or  sainted  personage.     Thesa 

rays  are  sometimes   found  without  th< 

line  of  circumference,  and  in  some  of  tbi 

figures  given  in  the  book  before  us,  wi 

see  how  the  line  came  to  take  these  differ-         (nj  j>  ThtTMitToiwantu™ 

ent  forms.    As  we  have  already  observed, 

the  nimbus  of  God  is  always  (unless  by  a  rure  instance  of  negligence  or 
ignorance  in  the  artist)  diatingoished  by  two  cross  perpendicular  bars,  ar- 
amged  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  one  being  partly  concealed  by  the 
head,  above  which  it  rises  vertically. 
In  fig.  3,  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the 
thirteeiith  century,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion as  the  former,  we  have  another  re- 
presentation of  the  Trinity,  each  Person 
of  which  bean  the  cruciferous  nimbus. 
M.  INdron  ^ves  reasons  which  ^pear 
aatiriactory  for  believing  that  this 
form  was  not  alluuve  to  the  cross  on 
which  our  Saviour  suffered.  The  nim- 
bos  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
pagan  symbolism  of  the  eastern  nations : 
it  is  not  found  in  Cbriatian  monnmeuts 
of  the  earlier  ages.  We  have  just  ob- 
served that  the  cross  of  the  divine  nim- 
bus appears  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  Christian  qvibol  of  the  cross :  one  <■ 

of  the  cuts  given  by  M.  Didron  fur-  (»«>)  Tiig Trfnuy nimMd 

nishes  a  curious  proof  of  this.     In  the 

more  ancient  monoments,  where  the  nimbus  is  absent,  the  Person  of  Christ 
is  frequently  accompanied  by.  or  typified  by,  a  lamb,  which  lamb  always  has 
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a  (TOis,  which  ia  crften  placed  on  the 

fcH^bead.    In  fi^ .  4,  taken  from  an '  ' 

Italian  tcnlptare  d  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  the  lamb  with  the  divine 
nimbus,  and  the  figore  ot  the  cross 
in  each  limb  of  the  ctobs  of  the 
nimbus. 

In  its  original  appUcation,  the  nim- 
bus appears  to  have  been  imderstood 
as  representing  power  and  intelligence, 
and  was  given  to  all  supemataral  be- 
ings. Even  in  Christian  monuments 
it  is  not  nnfrequently  used  thus :  and 
we  find  it  not  onlv  applied  to  saints, 
out  to  the  various  personages  of  the 

Old  Testament,  to  kings  and  emperors  after  their  death,  and  even  to 
the  spirit  of  evil,  and  to  allegorical  personages.  Living  persona,  who 
bad  reached  a  certain  point  of  reputation  of  sanctity  (»'  greatness,  were  re> 
presented  with  a  nimbus,  but  in  t^'"  case  it  was  always  tquare.  We  are 
assured  by  Johannes  Diaconus  that  this  was  the  case ;  and  his  statement 
is  supported  by  various  monuments,  which  appear,  however,  only  in 
Italy.  M.  Didron  gives  a  cat  of  a  bishop, 
from  a  L4>tm  MS.  of  the  ninth  century, 
written  before  bis  death,  with  the  square 
nimbus  in  the  form  of  a  roll  of  paper; 
another  from  a  mosaic  in  the  Vatican  of  the 
tame  century,  representing  St.  Peter,  with 
the  plain  circular  nimbus,  and  Charlemagne 
and  Pope  Leo  III.  (who  were  alive  at  the  time 
the  monument  was  executed)  both  bearing 
a  square  nimbus ;  and  a  third,  from  a  mosaic 
likewise  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Cedlia  at  Rome,  representing  Pope 
Paschal  with  the  square  nimbus.  We  repro- 
duce this  latter  cut  in  our  fig.  5.  Vari- 
ous other  examples  of  the  square  nimbus 
are  cited,  many  of  them  very  curious, 
cording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Neoplatonists, 
the  square  was  of  less  dignity  than  the  circle, 
a  notion  which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  square  form  of  the  emblem.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  the  nimbus  is  ~ 
notfoundm  the  earlier  Christian  monnmenU.  '"*  *•  p»i-i^i 
The  Divine  Person  is  there  also  frequently  represented  without  a  beard. 
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which  «M  quite  contrary  to  the  r 
notioDB  of  a  later  period.  The 
following  cot  (fig.  6.),  taken  from 
a  very  early  sarcopbagaB  in  the 
Vatican,  representa  God,  without 
nimbus  or  heard,  condemning 
Adam  to  till  the  earth  and  Eve 
to  apm  wool.  At  the  period  of 
the  Renaiaaance,  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  real  character  and  distinc- 
tion of  the  nimbus  was  almost 
entirdy  neglected. 

From  the  nimbus,  M,  Didron 
proceeds  to  the  aureole,  or  the 
nimbus   of   the    body.      "  The 

mnreole,"    he    observes,    "  ia    a J 

nimbus  enlarged,  as  the  nimbus       (fu  »i  GtjflMt,atir,i,i.>4  «rt™.nflEvrioi.t«ur 
is  an  aureole  diminished.     The  mmbus  ennrclei  the  head;  the  aureole  sur- 


rounds the  whole  body.     The  aureole  is  as  it  were  a  drapery,  a  mantle  of 
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%ht  which  envelopes  all  the  body  from  the  feet  to  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  word  aureole  is  much  used  in  Chrutian  iconography ;  but  it  is  vague,  and 
people  apply  it  sometimes  to  the  ornament  of  the  head,  and  at  others  to  that 
of  the  body.     We  here  restrict  and  adopt  it  entirely  to  the  great  nimbus, 
which  incloaes,  almost  always,  Jesus  Christ,  and  sometimes  the  Vir^.     It 
IB  true  that  antiquaries  call  this  nimbus  the  fish's  bladder  (vbsica  fiscis)  ; 
but  a  dignified  terminology  onght  to  reject  such  an  espression  for  its 
coaneness ;  it  nas  invented  by  the  English  antiquaries,  who  repeat  it  per- 
petually.    Moreover  this  denomination  i&  false,  for  very  often  the  aureole 
has  not  the  form  of  a  bladder,  as  we  shall  eee.     It  has  also  been  called  the 
£viiu  oval,  and  the  my«fic  almond;  the  word  mystic  pr^udges,  before  any 
examination,  a  symbolical  intention,  which  we  have  very  good  reasons  for 
doubting.     Moreover,  it  is  frequently  neither  an  oval  nor  an  almond  ;  it  is 
amply  what  the  nimbus  is  to  the  head.     The  head  being  round,  the  nimbus 
is  round  ;  the  body  when  upright  forms  a  lengthened  oval,  and  the  aureole 
also  lengthens  itsdf  genendly  into  a  form  nearly  oval.     But  when  the  body 
is  seated,  the  oval  contracts  itself  into  a  circle,  sometimes  into  a  quatrefoil ; 
because  then  the  four  protruding  parts  of  the  body,  the  head,  legs,  and  two 
ajiiiB,  have  each  their  particular  lobe,  their  section  of  the  nimbus,  and  the 
torso  is  collected  into  the  centre  of  the  foor  leaves."     M.  IHdron  gives 
many  examples  of  the  aureole  in  its  different  forma.     The   most  com- 
mon is  that  represented  in   uur  fig.  I,  where   Christ  is    seated  on  a 
section  of  a  rmnbow :   this    figure  is   the  vesica  piscie  of  the   English 
antiqnaries.     In  the  preceding  figure  (fig.  7.),  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  ceotmy  in  the 
Royal  Libr 
Christ  ap[ 
aiire<^     i 
doads,  wl 
themsdves 
shape  of  tL 
In  Italy 
and indeed 
rally  in  o1 
tries,  the  oa 
aureole  is  i 
lar  and  g 
It  is  in  som 
■  perfect  d 
accompany 
8.)   is  talc 
fresco    in 
church  of 
vent  of  StM».....«  ^ 
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Greece,  executed  in*  the  eighteenlli  centnrj ;  bat,  m  M.  Didroa  ob- 
MTTes,  Chrudan  Qreece  of  oar  tiroes  ia  a  country  of  the  middle  agei, 
and  a  monument  of  art  there  ezecnted  in  the  eighteenth  centmy  enawer* 
to  one  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  westera  Europe.  Here  the  aureole 
ia  circular,  and  supported  at  the  fonr  cardbal  points  by  four  cherubim. 
The  field  t£  thia  aureole  ia  divided  by  symbolical  squarea,  with  concave 
Kdea,  which  intersect. 

The  Divinity  has  heie  his  feet  on  one  rainbow  wlule  he  is  seated  on 
another.     In  fig.  9.  we  have  the  Virgin,  with  a  plain  nimbus,  seated  in  an 


oval  aureole,  intersected  by  another  lesser  aureole  of  the  same  form,  which 
encloses  her  feet.  It  is  ta^en  from  an  iUnminated  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century,  ia  tlie  BibL  Royale  at  Paris. 

We  have  said  so  much  on  the  nimbus  and  the  aureole,  that  we  must  pass 
much  more  rapidly  over  the  remaining,  and  much  larger  portion,  of  the  im- 
portant volume  before  ns.  In  the  first  section,  M.  Didron  treats  of  the 
different  manners  of  representing  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity,  God  •Uta 
Father.  The  iVber  is  properly  represented  as  the  Creator ;  yet  in  some 
monuments,  and  especially  among  the  Greelte,  the  Son  usurps  the  place  of 
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the  Father,  and  is  freqaentJy  represented  in  the  act  of  creating,  as  well  as 
in  other  acts  and  attribotea  belonging  to  the  Father.  In  the  following 
figure  (fig.  10.),  from  a  fresco  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  Salamina, 
Christ  is  represented  as  the  Almighty 
— inirnucparup.  In  some  instances 
we  find  the  second  Person  of  the 
IVinity  placed  in  a  superior  position, 
or  with  higher  attribotea,  than  the 
first.  In  other  instances  we  find 
the  Father  clothed  in  the  attributes 
of  pagan  deities,  as  the  god  of  com- 
bats, &c.  Some  of  the  singularities 
of  this  kind  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
bnted  to  sectarian  doctrines  which 
ruled  at  the  time  and  place  where 
they  were  made.  Flatoniam,  Ju- 
dusm,  and  Gnosticism,  are  some- 
times traced  distinctly  in  early  mo- 
nnments.  The  Father  is  frequently 
represented  by  a  mere  hand,  inclos- 
ed in  a  nimbns,  and  issuing  from  '^.Q.-„^niTrr^ 
the  cloods  :    he  generally  appears  (fi*  io)  ouik  uu  Aimiabt;. 

aged  and  with  a  beard,  and  is  frequently  clad  in  the  mantle  and  crown  of  a 
Pope. 

The  different  events  of  the  history  of  oar  Saviour,  and  his  immediate 
intercourse  with  mankind,  give  to  the  Son  a  much  more  varied  character 
than  the  Father  in  the  hands  of  the  medieval  artists.  "  In  iconography," 
as  M.  Didron  observes,  "  the  God  par  exceUence  is  Jesus."  We  prefer 
sending  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  than  to  attempt  giving  any  notion  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  extennve  part  of  the  subject  is  treated.  It  embraces 
many  collateral  emblems,  such  as  the  cross,  the  fish  Ox^t),  &c.  Viib 
regturd  to  the  fish,  we  think  that  M.  Didron  has  shewn  satisfactorily  that 
this  figure,  when  sculptured  on  the  early  Christian  sarcopha^  in  the  cata- 
combs, signified  nothing  more  than  that  the  person  buried  there  was  a 
fisherman.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  archieology  to  extend  too  widely 
the  system  of  symbolism.  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  Person  of  the  Divine 
IVinity,  also  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  Christian  iconography.  Its 
most  common  form  is  that  of  a  dove,  always  accompanied  mth  the  nimbus. 
The  following  miniature  (fig.  11.},  token  from  a  French  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  represents  the  Holy  Ghost  carried  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  in  the  work  of  creation.  The  nimbus  of  the  Creator  is  here  not 
bounded  by  an  outline. 

At  other  times  (and  not  unfirequently)  the  Holy  Ghost  i*  represented  in 
a  human  form,  sometimes  with  the  dove  seated  upon  the  head  or  ann  of 
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the  figure :  this  occurs  chiefly  when  the  three  PereonB  of  the  TVinity  are 
Tepreaeitted  together,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  as  joining  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  In  these 
cases  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  age  is  most 
commonly  observed  : 
the  Father  appearing 
in  the  character  of  a 
mm  far  advanced  in 
years,  the  Son  as  a 
man  in  the  vigour  of 
age,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  youngest  of 
the  three.  I^e  last 
cut  we  borroip  from 
the  book  before  us 
(%.  12.).  was  taken 
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rrom  a  French  miniatare  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  represents  ttie  tliree 
PersoDS  of  the  Trinity,  each  with  a  crociferona  nimbua,  and  enveloped 
together  in  a  flamboyant  aureole,  not  limited  by  an  outline.  M.  Didron'i 
book  ends  with  the  chapter  on  the  Trinity.  The  importance  of  this  woric, 
and  the  coniplete  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  sabject  ia  treated, 
seemed  to  call  for  a  longer  notice  than  we  shall  be  able,  except  in  few 
cases,  to  give  to  new  publications.  t.  waioHT. 


AcruBBBctus  ANTiQinTiBs  OP  Ipswich,  dkawn  and  btchbd  sr  Fhedbbick 
RiiBSBLL  AND  Waltbb  Haobbbn,  Farts  I.  and  II.  folio.  Ipsmich,  Pawsey. 
London,  Longman  and  Co. 

TtNB,  casualties,  and  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  ancient  buildings  for 
modem  improvements,  are  contributmg  to  deprive  our  old  towns  of  their 
most  attractive  features,  the  remwis  of  the  monastic  and  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  agea.  In  many  towns  which,  a  few  years  ago,  abounded 
in  memoriale  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  our  forefathers,  scarcely  a  solitary 
example  is  now  to  be  found  in  each  street.  The  skill  of  the  artist  ia  there- 
fore demanded  to  perpetuate  the  character  of  the  remains  and  their  locali- 
ties before  hnpending  decay  and  removal  render  the  projaot  fhiitleas. 

No  town  has  suffered  men  than  Ipswich  ^m  the  bad  taste  of  the  per- 
sons entrusted  with  the  care  of  pubUc  buildings,  and  of  owners  of  ancient 
edifices,  who,  because  they  Mt  they  coold  do  lu  they  liked  with  their  dim, 
seem  to  have  studied  to  illustrate  the  bad  maxim,  by  pulling  down  their 
property  and  substituting  fentaativand  incongruous  piles. 

The  Parts  of  this  Work  already  published  exhibit  views  of  buildings 
recently  destroved.  and  of  others  which  are  fast  disappearing;  such  aa 
Chritt't  Hotpitttl;  Gateway  of  Wohey'a  College;  Interior  of  the  Grammar 
School ;  Archdeacon  Pykenham'a  Gatemay ;  the  Neptune  Inn ;  &c.  The 
execution  of  the  drawmgs  and  the  etchings  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
artists,  both  of  whom  are  natives  of  Ipswich, 


Sbamcbs  OBKBaALBS  TBNUEB  BN  1841  PAR  LA  SociKTB  Fbancaibb  pooa 
Uk  CONSBRVATION  DBB  MoNtTHBNTa  HlSTOMCtDHS,  Svo.  pp.  272.  (With 
many  wood-cuts.)     Ca«n,  1841. 

Thb  above-named  work  shewing  the  good  that  has  been  already  done 
m  France  by  a  Society  whose  objects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  "  British 
Ardueolo^cal  Assodation,"  ia  therefore  selected  for  review  in  order  to 
demonstT«te  what  may  also  be  eventually  achieved  in  this  countrv. 

The  "SociA6  pour  la  Conservation  des  Monuments  Historiques  de 
France"  was  founded  about  nine  years  ago  by  the  zeal  and  talent  of  M,  de 
Canmont,  a  gentleman  of  Caen  in  Normandy.     He  was  immediately  joined 
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by  M.  Lair  of  Caen,  bf  the  Comte  de  Be&urepaire  de  LouToguy,  and  b; 
tfae  Abb£  Daniel,  Rector  of  the  ' Academie '  at  Caen ;  snd  ehiMtly  afterwarde 
by  many  members  of  the  '  Inatitut  de  France'  and  other  learned  aocieties, 
beudea  several  of  tJie  noblesse  and  enlightened  persona  of  its  agricaltural 
and  industrial  classes.  At  first  the  Society  held  its  meetings  only  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  bat  it  was  soon  invited  to  visit  other  provinces  of  France,  in  order 
to  confer  with  their  varions  literary  bodies,  and  the  clergy  and  gentlemen 
who  were  laudably  endeavouring  to  restore  their  desecrated  churches,  and 
to  prevent  that  destruction  of  fendal  castles,  and  Roman  and  Gaulish  remains 
then  daily  perpetrated  :  and  this  feeling  has  since  so  mnch  increased,  that 
the  Society  is  now  called  on  to  visit  several  provinces  in  one  year,  dif- 
fasng  thna  its  dvtUzing  influence  over  nearly  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  meetings  of  the  Sodety  in  1 84 1  took  place  at  Clermont,  at  Le  Mans, 
at  Angere,  at  Cherbourg,  and  at  Lyon  during  the  session  there  of  the 
Congres  Sdentifique  de  France.  The  meeting  at  Clermont  was  held  on 
the  llth  of  June,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  BouiUet,  its  divisional 
inspector;  but  as  its  object  was  only  tc  visit  those  churches  and  other 
monuments  in  that  province,  which,  with  the  aid  of  government,  it  bad 
recently  restored,  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  the  transactions  of  the  sitting 
at  Le  Mans,  on  the  17th  of  June,  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  venerable 
M.  Cauvin,  and  at  which  his  wife,  with  a  few  other  ladies  of  acknowledged 
literary  acquirements  were  permitted  to  be  present.  Buuness  commenced 
by  a  report  on  the  restoration  of  a  window  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the 
cathedral  there,  and  a  description  of  its  subject,  (the  history  of  St.  Julieo ;) 
followed  by  a  notice  of  a  Dolmen  lately  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
presentation  of  sundry  archKological  prints  and  drawings.  M.  de  Caumont, 
as  Director  of  the  Sodety,  then  distributed  a  list  of  the  questions  for 
discussion  at  its  subsequent  great  meeting  at  Angers,  in  which  those  ques- 
tions not  otherwise  intelli^ble  were  illustrated  by  nurginal  woodcuts,  and 
he  afterwards  read  an  essay  on  the  Lantern-towers  of  ancient  cemeteries, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  description  of  a  beautifully  carved  organ-case 
put  up  A.D,  1631.  A  grant  of  money  was  then  voted  for  two  casts  from 
some  anrient  sculpture  at  Le  Mans ;  one  for  the  museum  there,  and  one 
for  the  Society's  museum  at  Caen.  A  statistical  report  was  next  made  on 
the  civil  and  religious  edifices  in  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans,  whence  it  speared 
that  of  seven  hundred  churches  therein  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  vrere 
as  old  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — many  of  them  having  crypts 
and  stained  glass,  of  which  a  tabular  view  was  in  course  of  publication  for 
the  Society.  An  enquiry  was  thereupon  addressed  to  the  Clergy  present 
as  to  what  particular  restorations  were  most  urgently  requisite  in  the  diocese, 
and  their  replies  having  been  noted  by  the  Secretary,  the  sitting  at  Le  Mans 
then  terminated. 

The  Society  subsequently  met  on  tfae  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  and  25th 
of  Jane,  at  Aagers,  into  which  dty  it  was  honourably  welcomed  by  the 
Bishop,  the  Clergy,  and  the  literary  societies  there.     The  bnsinew  wu 
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Opened  with  a  pBoegyric  by  M.  Canvin  on  the  general  utility  of  ArcbB< 
ology;  the  serricea  which  it  had  already  rendered  towards  the  settling 
of  several  historical  opinions  preriously  doubtful,  and  an  enumeration  of 
tiiixt  towns  wherein  branches  of  the  Society  had  been  planted.  The 
architect  of  the  department  having  thro  reported  on  the  chnrch  repara- 
tKms  recently  e^cted  in  it,  fiuids  were  voted  for  casts  from  a  capital,  which 
he  had  spoken  of  as  very  remarkable,  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  certain 
tumnlas  which  seemed  to  him  likely  to  afford,  on  excavation,  some  interest- 
tog  objects.  A  map  of  the  Celtic  monmnents  of  Le  Maine  having  been 
presented,  the  director  suggested  that  its  value  might  be  much  augmented 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  Roman  roads. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting  of  this  indnstiions  Society,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishop,  notice  was  given  of  a  Credence-table  of  the  twelfth  century 
lately  found  in  a  diurch,  remarkable  also  for  containing  an  equestrian 
statue.  A  request  was  then  made  that  a  grant  of  money  voted  in  1839 
fiv  the  restoration  of  certain  carved  stalls  should  not  be  revoked  because 
of  such  restoration  not  having  been  commenced  within  the  period  asugocd 
by  the  Society  for  so  doing.  M.  Borrand  announced  that  he  had  instituted 
a  research  into  the  several  materials  and  ornaments  of  chalices  and  other 
ritual  vesseb  of  known  date.  A  notice  of  a  mass  of  bronze  fiab-hooks, 
and  bronze  celts,  arms,  and  omamente,  all  found  under  one  large  stone, 
then  led  to  an  enquiry  how  such  heterogeneous  articles  became  so  placed 
togeflier.  Next  followed  a  report  on  the  monuments  of  the  Upper  Loire, 
cbronolo^cally  and  geographically  arranged,  and  again  subdivided  according 
to  their  supposed  purport  or  style  of  art :  its  author  eloquently  deprecating 
the  frequent  indifference  to  such  things  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
whoee  guardianship  the  laws  of  France  now  commit  them,  and,  in  aome 
degree,  also  of  the  clergy,  even  towards  Mcred  objects.  A  new  edition  of 
the  map  called  Pentinger's  table  was  afterwards  exhibited ;  and  the  Bishop 
having  announced  that  a  Chair  of  Archaeology  was  about  to  he  estahlished 
in  his  diocesan  seminary,  M.  de  Caumont,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  there- 
upoD  ofiered  its  best  tbanka  to  his  lordship,  and  suggested  the  introduction 
of  some  srchieologica]  instruction  into  the  Government  scliool  of  mechanical 
arts  at  Angers. 

At  the  morning  sitting  on  die  22nd,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Cour  Royale 
condescendingly  acted  as  Secretary,  and  business  began  by  a  report  from 
the  Society's  inspector  of  the  Alsne  (no  less  a  person  than  the  Pr^fet  him- 
self) upon  the  several  works  recently  executed  in  that  department.  Among 
these  were  some  restorations  in  the  cathedral  at  Laon,  and  other  churches 
there,  and  the  upholding  of  certain  feudal  castles  and  Roman  camps — ■ 
naming  the  members  under  whose  special  anperintendance  these  works  bad 
been  c(«iducted.  The  inspector  of  the  Moselle  then  enumerated  the 
laboun  of  the  Sodety  in  his  department,  one  of  which  was  the  preservation 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  the  purchase  of  which  stroctare  was  recom- 
mended as  an  instructive  example  of  ancient  subterraneous  masonry.     He 
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stated,  moreover,  that  the  Pr6fet  had  forbidden  any  appropriation  of  the 
Btones  of  a  certain  Roman  causeway  in  the  vicinity  of  some  modem  road- 
making,  and  that  he  had  ordered  aU  deugus  for  any  'beatitificatioas'  of 
the  cathedral  at  Metx  to  be  previoasly  Bubjected  to  the  approval  of  a  com- 
mittee of  taste ;  and  concluded  by  informing  the  Sodety  that  a  sum  had 
been  granted  by  the  department  for  the  maintenance  of  an  interestiag 
edifice  formerly  serving  both  for  sacred  and  military  purposes. 

The  Director  then  commenced  the  following  series  of  questioos  addressed 
especially  to  members  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  deportments.  Are  there 
any  Dolmens  ?  Of  what  stone  are  they  formed  ?  What  are  their  dinien- 
sions  i  Are  they  single  or  divided  ?  Is  their  chief  opening  to  the  east  or 
south  i  Have  any  bones  or  cinerary  urns,  or  instruments  of  stone  or  bronze. 
been  found  beneath  them  ?  Are  there  any  Celtic  tumuh  in  their  vicinity, 
and  are  there  any  collections  of  upright  stones  artificially  placed  in  drclea 
or  otherwise  ?  These  questions  elicited  much  infonnation,  (but  which  it 
would  take  too  much  space  here  to  detail,)  and  led  to  a  vote  requesting  the 
Pr^fets  of  the  several  departments  in  which  Celtic  remains  had  been  thus 
shewn  to  exist,  authoritatively,  to  forbid  their  destruction. 

At  the  second  sitting  on  the  22nd,  which  was  again  presided  over  by  the 
Bishop,  the  Director  put  the  following  questions.  Are  there  any  viUaa 
in  the  departments  bordering  on  Angers  referable  to  the  Gallo-Roman 
epoch  ?  Or  any  remains  of  andent  masonry  near  mineral  springs  ?  Do 
the  fragments  of  Gallo-Roman  sculpture,  hitherto  found,  throw  any  light  on 
its  general  system  of  ornamentation  ?  and  of  what  form  was  the  architec- 
tnral  capital  usoally  adopted  ?  The  subject  of  the  middle  age  geography  of 
Anjou  having  been  introduced,  M.  Marchegay,  the  departmental  archivist, 
furnished  some  documentary  information  thereon.  The  Secretary  then  read 
a  memoir  on  the  tombs  of  certun  Dukes  of  Anjou,  formerly  existing  in  the 
cathedral  of  Angers,  one  of  which,  that  of  King  R£n£,  be  concluded  with  a 
motion  for  entreating  government  to  restore.  At  seven  in  the  evening 
the  Sodety  visited  some  of  the  prindpal  buildings  in  Angers,  inspecting 
first,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop,  his  cathedral,  and  the  andent  por- 
tions of  his  palace ;  then  the  interesting  caatle,  and,  finally,  the  pretty  little 
chapel  of  Lesvieres,  one  of  the  many  Angevine  edifices  erected  by  '  the 
good'  King  Rinfi. 
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RECENT  AHCHAEOLOGICAL  PUBUCATIONS.— ENGUSH. 

The  Moka9TIc  Ruins  of  Yorkshire,  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  General 

Views,  Plans,  Sections  and  Details,  from  Drawings  made  expressly 

for  this  Work  by  W.  Richardson,  Architect,  with  an  Introduction  by 

the  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M.A.,  and  Historical  and  Descriptive 

Notices  of  each  Ruin.     Imperial  folio,  Part  I.,  plain,  M.  Is. ;  tinted, 

U.  1I».  6d.;  coloured,  21.  2s.     York,  1843. 
The  Csdrches  of  York,  by  W.  Monkhouse,  and  F.  Bedford,  Jun., 

with   Historical  and    Architectural    Notes,    by    the    Rev.   Joshua 

Fawcett,  M.A.,  Royal  4to.  price  21.  2f.     York. 
Chdkches  of  Yorkshibe,  No.  I.  to  IX.     Royal  8vo.,  prints,  2t.  6d. 

each:  proofi,  Si.  6d.     Leeds,  1843-44. 
Chvkches  of  Cambbidoeshire,  and  the  Isle  of  EtT,  published  by 

the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.    Nos.  I.  to  IV.    Royal  8vo.,  plain, 

23.  6d.!   tinted,  Ss.  6d.     Cambridge,  1843. 
LiNcoLNSHiBE  Churches.    An  Account  of  the  Churches  in  the  Division 

of  Holland,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  by  Stephen  Lewin,  Architect. 

Imperial  8vo.,  price  1/.  8a.     Boston,  1843, 
The  Architbciural  Antkiuities  ot  the  County  op  Dubbah,  from 

Drawings  by  R.  W.  Billings,  4to.,  No.  I.  and  II.  price  2a,  each. 

London,  1844. 

Abchaeolooical  and  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Abhbouhn  Church, 
Debbyshire,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Teniaon  Moase,  M.A.  Folio,  price 
21.  2a.     Ashboum,  1842. 

Baronial  Hallb,  Picturesque  EnipicEs,  and  Ancient  Churches 
OF  England,  drawn  in  Lithotint,  by  J.  D.  Harding,  ediud  by  S.  C. 
Hall.  Parts  I.  to  HI.  Imperial  4to.,  price  5f.  each.  London,  1844. 

Quarterly  Papers  ok  Architecture,  edited  and  published  by  John 
Weale,  with  41  Engravings,  many  of  which  are  coloured.  Vol,  I., 
4tu.  1  sewed,  15*. ,'  half  bound,  11.  is.     London,  1844. 


I.  TnaliH  cm  t)»  Pomtod  Blrla  at  ArebiMcRin  id  Balginm,  bj  A.  Q.  B.  SctwrH,  tnu- 

I.  The  An  of  Painting  on  Olui,  or  Olta  Buining,  b^  Dr.  OiHKt,  trswlaltd  hum  the 
G<ni»n  br  WUliim  Pale.  Aiwc.  lul.  C.  £.  op.  Si. 

cb  arOinulA,  Iji  Hollnnd,  pp.  It. 


VI.  Ob  AniMie  Enlenuiicil  Dkc 
VII.   An  HuU»i«I  Arnuil  allb*  C 

T.  L.  Wilkai,  Anbilnt,  pp.  It. 
Vlll.  MwIioD*  or  PnioUd  ud  SUIued  Olw,  nom  York,  bj  Hwn.  Bull  ud  Oaald,  pp.  4. 
IX.  ChaRhorSi.  J*C|<iH,  MUra-  -   ' 
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86  BBCBNT   AHCHAEOLOOICAL   PUBLICATIONS. BNOLItH. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Architictdrb  of  Italy,  from  the  time  of  Con- 
'  ttsntine  to  Ae  fifteenth  centary,  with  ui  Introdnction  and  Text  by 
H.  Gall;  Knight,  Esq.     Imperial  folio.  Vol.  1.,  price  5/.  5t. 

Tub  Peesent  Stats  op  Ecclxsiabtical  Akchiiectukb  im  Emolahd, 
by  A.  Welby  Pugin,  Architect,  with  36  lUustrations.  Reprinted 
from  the  Dablin  Review.     8vo.,  price  9>.     Loadon,  1843. 

Recent  PailicatioM  of  the*'  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of 
Gothic  Architecture." 
On  theeti  at  0»e  Shilling  each. 
WoEKiNO  DBAwiNoa  of  Ancient  Pews,  or  Open  Seats,  from  the 
Churches  of  Headington,   Haseley,  Steeple- Aston,  and    Stanton- 
Harcourt. 
Patterim    op   Twenty- pour    Standards,    or    Brnch-snds,    from 
Steeple-Aston  Church,  by  John  Plowman,  Esq.,  Architect,  on  two 
sheets. 
Anciknt  Reredob  of  an  Altar  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Oxpobd. 
Stall  and  Desk  in  the  Bbauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick.. 
Pulpit,  Wolvercot  Chdrch,  Oxon.,  with  Han.  Sections  and  Details. 
[Other  Drawinge  of  a  similar  nature  are  in  preparation :  alio  ground 
ploM  and  elevatimu  of  old  ChMrchei."} 

Recent  Publications  of  the  Caubridoe  Antiquarian  Society, 
4to.  Kb.  VM.  A  Description  (by  Professoi  Willis)  of  the  Sextry 
Bani  at  Ely,  lately  demolished.     Cambridge,  1843. 


Tm  Syubdlisk  of  Churches  and  Church  Ornaments  :  a  tiansUtion 
of  the  first  Book  of  the  "  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,"  written 
by  William  Duiandus,  sometime  Bishop  of  Mende,  with  an  introduc- 
tory Essay,  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  John  Masoo  Neale, 
fi.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  B.A.,  8vo.,  10<.  6d.     Leeds. 

Illustrations  op  Baptismal  Fonts,  Nos.  I.  to  IV.  8vo.,  price  2». 
each.     London,  1843-4. 

A  Series  op  Monuhrktal  Brasses,  extending  from  the  leign  of 
Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  with  occasional  examples  of  later 
date,  by  J.  G.  and  L.  A.  B.  Waller.  Porta  L  to  XIII.  Folio, 
price  Qt.  each.     London,  1843. 

The  Mohuhental  Effioies  op  Great  Britain,  drawn  and  etched  by 
Thomas  and  George  Hollis,  upon  the  plan  of  Stothord's  woi^.  Porta 
I.  to  VI.    Folio,  price  12t.  6d.  each. 
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KECENT    ARCHAEOLOQICAL    PUBLICATIONS. — SNOLISR.         87 

MoMUMENTAL  Effioieb  OF  THE  Temple  Church,  with  an  Account  of 
their  Restoration  in  the  year  1842.  by  Edward  Richardson.  Folio, 
price  1/.  U.;  tinfed,  U.  11»,  6J.     London,  1843. 

Examples  of  Encaustic  Tilbs.  Parts  I.  to  III.  4to.,  price  5».  each. 
London,  1842. 

Artieht  Irish  Pavsmebt  Tiles,  exhibiting  tbirty-two  patterns, 
illnstrated  by  forty  Engravings,  after  the  originals,  existing  in  St, 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  Howtfa,  Mellifont,  and  Newtown  Abbeys, 
with  Introductory  Remarks,  by  Thomas  Oldbais,  A.B.  F.Q.S. 
L.L.D.     4to.,  price  5s.     Dublin. 

Alphabets,  Nuhbkals,  and  Devices  of  the  Middle  Aoes,  by 
H.  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  Nos  I.  to  V.,  price  2»,  6d.  each.  London,  1848-4. 

PAL.EOOBAPH1A  Sacra  Pictoeia,  or  Select  iLtusTKATioNs  op  An- 
cient Illuminated,  Biblical,  and  Theolooical  MSS.  By  I.  O. 
Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Nos.  t.  to  IV.,  Imperial  4to.,  price  8*.  each. 

Poltoraphia  CuRtosA,  the  Book  of  Initial  Letters  and  Ancient  AlphA- 
beta  far  Ornamental  purposes.  Nos.  I.  to  IV.,  4to.,  price  2t.  64. 
each.    London,  1843-4. 

Gailbaeaud's  (J.)  Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture.  Parte 
1—15.     4to.     Paris,  1843. 

Costumes  op  British  Ladies,  cowmbncino  with  thi  Rbion  op 
William  the  CoNqesxoR.  From  materials  collected  during  twenty 
years.  By  a  Lady.  Parts  1 — 4.  Imperial  4to.  Price :  Single 
Number,  lOs.  6A  ;  to  Subscribers,  7».  M. ;  Entire  Work  to  Sub- 
scribers, 41.  10*.  6d.     London,  1843. 

Tbxtrinum  Ahtmuorum  :  an  Account  of  the  Art  of  Wearing  among 
the  Ancients.  Part  I.,  on  the  raw  materials  used  for  weaving.  By 
James  Yates,  M.A.,  8vo. 

The  Early  Histort  op  Fbbehabonrt  in  England,  illustrated  Jky 
an  English  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  with  Notes.  By 
J.  0.  Halliwell,  Second  Edition,  post  8vo.,  price  2j.  64^. 

Coins  op  the  Romans  relative  to  Britain,  described  and  illiutrated. 
By  John  Yonge  Akerman,     Second  Edition,  8to.  10*.  6d, 

St.  Patrick's  Puroatory:  an  Essay  on  the  different  Legends  of 
Purgatory,  Hell,  and  Paradise,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas 
Wright,  post  8to.,  price  5*. 

The  Baroks'  War,  including  the  Battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham,  by 
W.  Henry  Blaauw,  Esq.,  M.A.,  4to.     London,  1844. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORKS  PREPARING  FOR 
PUBLICATION. 

Notices  of  Warwickshire  Churches. — Deanery  of  Warwick, 
proposed  to  be  published  under  the  a uperin tendance  of  tbe  Architec- 
tural Committee  of  the  Warwickshire  Natural- History  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  Price,  each  Part,  plain  2i.  &d. ;  on  tinted  or  India 
paper,  proofs  3».  Gd. 

The  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Monastic  Architecture  of  Enoland, 
Drawn  and  Engraved  by  Joseph  Potter,  Esq.,  Architect,  Lichfield. 
The  First  Part,  commencing  with  Tintem  Abbey,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
ready  at  Easter.  Imperial  folio,  uilh  deieriptive  Letter  Prets,  and 
a  thort  Hittorj/  of  the  Foundation  of  each  Abbey. 

The  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  the  Diocese  of 
LiciiFiELO,  drawn  and  engraved  from  careful  admeasurements  by 
Mr.  Potter.     In  small  folio. 

The  Military  Antiquities  of  Kent,  by  the  Rev.  Beale  Post,  B.C.L., 
of  Bydews  Place,  near  Maidstone.  Price,  to  Suhacribers,  \l.  \$. 
Nichols  and  Son,  Parliament-street.  In  two  Vols.,  ito.,  with  Map* 
and  Engravingt. 

A  Globsart  of  Terhs  used  in  orecian,  roman,  Italian,  and  oothic 
ARCHITECTURE.  Fowth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  2  role.,  Seo.  In 
the  Press. 

A  CoHPANiON  TO  THR  Glossart,  containing  a  Chronological  Table, 
&c.,  much  enlarged.     /»  1  Vol.,  %vo. 

An  Attbupt  to  Discriminate  thb  Sttlbs  of  Architsctorr  in  Eno- 
land, from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  preceded  by  a  sketch 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders,  by  the  late  Thomas  Rickuan, 
Architect.  The  Fifth  Edition,  with  considerable  additions  and  new 
Plates,  from  original  drawings  of  the  best  examples  ineack  style,  by  F. 
Mackenzie,  engraved  by  J.  Le  Keux,  and  other  eminent  engravers. 

Some  Account  of  the  Domestic  Architecturb  of  Enoland,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  by  R.  C.  Hussey,  Esq.,  with 
numerous  engravings  irom  existing  remains. 

Memorials  of  Codford  St.  Mary,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  containing 
Particulars  of  the  Church,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ingram,  D.D.,  Author 
of  Memorials  of  Oxford,  Stc,  with  six  Plates  of  Illustration  and 
several  Engravings  on  Wood.     4lo.     In  the  Press. 
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ARCHAZOLOOICAL  WOKKS  PREPARING  rOB.  FtTBLICATION.      oU 

Hints  om  Glass  Painting,  by  an  Amateur,  illustrated  by  coloured 
Plates  Irom  ancieut  examples.  Thia  work  is  intended  to  form  a 
Companion  to  Rickman  and  the  Glossary. 

The  Anthuities  of  Gainfobd,  in  the  Countt  of  Duebam,  com- 
prising the  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  place,  and  of 
Barnard  Castle,  with  Descripdve  Notices  also  of  Raby  Castle,  Staiii' 
drop  Church,  Denlop  Chapel,  the  Hall  and  Cbapel  of  liarfoTth,  and 
many  other  interesting  objects  of  antiquity  in  their  vicinity.  By 
John  Richard  Watbtan,  Esq.     In  the  Prest  in  an  advanced  alale. 

The  History  and  Antiquitibs  of  Dartfokd,  with  Incidental  Notices 
of  Places  in  its  Neighhonrhood,  hy  John  Dunkin.  Subscribers' 
names  are  received  in  London  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Viswi,  SiCTiONB  AND  Elkvationb  OF  SHOTTBSBaooKB  Chubch,  near 
Maidenhead,  Berkshire ;  a  good  and  pure  specimen  of  the  Decorated 
style :  hy  W.  Butterfield,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Vnws,  SicnoNa  and  Elbtations  of  MiNSTsa  Lovbll  Crdrch,  near 
Witney,  Oxfordshire ;  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  Perpendicolar 
style ;  by  John  Prichard,  Esq.,  Architect. 

A  View  or  Detonshibe,  in  1630.  By  Thomas  Westcot,  Gent.,  of 
Raddon,  in  the  parish  of  Shobrooke,  Devon.  To  be  Published,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  of  Subscribers  can  be  obtained  to  defray  the 
cost  of  paper,  printing,  ^c.  {At  a  price  not  to  exceed  fifteen  shillings). 

The  Annals  of  the  Fodb  Masters,  from  A.D.  1172,  to  the  conclu- 
sion, in  1616;  consisting  of  the  Irish  text,  from  the  original  MS. 
and  an  English  Translation,  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  by 
John  O'Donovan.  The  earlier  portion  of  this  chronicle  has  been 
printed  with  a  Latin  version  in  O'Conor's  Rerum  Hibemicanira 
Scriptorea.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  present  Work  by  snbscrip- 
tion  in  two  volumes,  4to.  Price  to  Subscribers  6  guineas,  to  non- 
Subscribers  8  guineas. 

Select  Pieces  of  Old  English  Popular  Poetry,  illustrative  of  the 
Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  now  first  edited  from  the 
original  manuscripts,  by  J.  0.  Ualliwell,  12mo. 

Akscdota  Litebaria  :  a  Collection  of  Short  Poems  in  English,  Latin 
and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  England  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  more  especially  of  the  condition  and 
manners  of  the  difierent  classes  of  Society.  Edited,  &om  Manu- 
scripts at  Oxford,  London,  Paris,  and  Berne,  by  Thomas  Wdght,  8to. 
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90  RECENT  AKCHAEOLOOICAL  7CBLICATIONB.— f  BEKCB. 

Tax  Glouaky  of  Ecclesiastic  a  i.  Ornaubmt  and  Costume.  Setting 
forth  tbe  Origin,  History,  and  Mystical  Signification  of  the  various 
Emblems,  Devices,  and  Symbolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian 
Design  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vith  especial  reference  to  the  Decoration 
of  the  Sacred  Vestments  and  Altar  Furniture  formerly  used  in  the 
English  Church.  Illustrated  hy  seventy  plates,  splendidly  printed 
in  gold  and  colours  by  the  new  Lithochromotographic  process. 
Containing  Examples  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Costume  of  the  Roman, 
English,  French  and  German  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons ;  Fron- 
tals,  Curtains  and  Dossells  of  Altars ;  the  embroidering  of  the 
Orphreys  and  Hoods  of  Copes,  Stoles,  Maniples,  and  Chasubles; 
Apparels  of  Albes  ;  Patterns  of  Diapering  for  Ceilings,  Walls,  and 
precious  Stuffs ;  Bordurea  and  Powderings ;  Floriated  Crosses ; 
Emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Five  Wounds  and  Passion  of  oui 
Blessed  Lord,  the  Four  Evangelists,  of  our  blessed  Lady,  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  ;  Monograms  of  the  Holy  Name ;  Examples 
of  the  Nimbus ;  Conventional  Forms  of  Animals  and  Flowers  for 
Heraldic  Decoration;  Altar  and  Church  Linen,  Funeral  Palls,  &c.; 
a  variety  of  ornamental  Alphabets  of  Church  Text  of  various  dates. 
The  details  of  many  of  the  Ornaments  are  ^ven  of  the  full  size. 
The  whole  drawn,  coloured,  adapted,  and  described  froni  ancient 
authorities.  By  A.  Welby  Pugin,  Architect,  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Antiquities  at  St.  Maries  College,  Oscott.  To  be  Published 
hjj  SabscripUoa,  for  delivery  early  in  May,  1844.  In  one  magtUfieent 
volume,  royal  4to.  price  61.  6s. 


RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS.— FRENCH. 

iKSTBtOTIONS  DC  CoVITE  HlSIOBIQCE  ORB  ARTS  KT  MoNUHENTS.     41o.      PaTtS 

I,  2,  3,  each  4s.    Paris,  1640 — 13. 
I.  Monuments  Gaulois  Remains,  Chretiens,  Stjle   Latin  et  Byzantin. 
II.  Musique. 
III.  Siyle  Roman,  et  Style  Gothique. 

Le  Uotbh-Aob  Mdnvhentii.  bt  ABCHBOLoaigvE,  TcEs,  Details  bt  Plans 

DBS    MoNmiENS    LES    PLUS    RBUABqUADLBS    nB    l'  ECBOPE,    DEFHIB    LE   6* 

jnsqn'An  18*  Sikclb,  d'aebeb  les  Dbssimb  de  M.  Chapdt,  par  Daniel 
Bamee,  Liv,  1—42,  each  6s.    Paris,  1843.    Folio. 

VnsAirx  Fbintb  de  Sainte-Eiienne  de  Bovsoes,  rechbschbs  detichbbb 
d'okx  MoNoaBAPHm  de  cette  Cathedilile,  par  M.  M.  ArUinr  Martin  et 
Cliarles  Cnhier,  Prctrrs.   I)  IW.,  I.V.  nich.   Ur^  paper,  30e.   Folio.   Parifc 
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RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. — FRENCS.  91 

HuTViaB  VK  LA  PeiMTCBK  ant  Vekbr  d'aprbs  bbs  Mokiiiibiib  bn  Frahob, 
pu  F.  de  LAAtejne.    Paiii.     Linaisona  1 — IS.    Eftcb  £1.  168. 

Lkb  Cathedbales  ds  Fbakce,  par  M.  I'Abbe  I.  I.  Boutbsbc,  Chsnoine 
houoiHire  de  Nereis.  Splendide  volume  grand  in  8ro.relin,il1uBtrede  belle* 
gisTures  suT  Ixns  et  sur  acier,  coaTerture  en  or  et  en  couleUTs.    lOi.    Paris, 

ElBMSSS  d'ARCBCOLOOIB    NAtlOS-ALB,  PRECEDBB    d'iTNB    HlSTOIKB  DE   h'AXt 

MoNitiiENTAi.  CHEZ  LE8  &ifciBN8,  parte  Dr.  Louis  BattissieT.  Foolscap  8to, 
Fkris,  1843.    Oc 

Haiiiixl  db   l'Hibtoibe  Gemeralb  de  l'Abuutbcttbe  ohez  Tors  lbs 

rBCPLBB,  ET  PABTTCVLIEBEMBNT  DE  l'AbCHITECTUBE  EN  FrANOB  AD  HoYEN- 

AoE,  par  Daniel  Bamee.    3  rob.  fcap.  8to.    Paris,  1843.    10s.  6d. 

HtSTDIBB  DEB  BeiDI-ABTB  EN  FbANCE  FAB  LES  HoNUHENTB  SFEOIALEIIENT 
DE    LA  SCULPTUBE,  BT   DB    14   pElNTUBB,  DEPUIS   LA    DOUINATION    fioUAIHB 

jubqd'a  L'EpogcE  DB  LA  Renaibbakce,  DessiiiB  par  Herbe,  grareB  par 
Aug.  Gamier.  Liv.  1  to  6,  folio.  3b.  each.  Paris,  1843. 

DlCnONSAIBB  loONOOBAPHIQVB  DEB  MoNDMEHTS  DE  L'ANTigCITB  ChHETIIINNB 
IT  Dtl'MoTEK-AoB,  DBPtlB  LI  BaB-EmTIBB  JDBQC'  A  L4  PIN  DV  BBIZIEIU 
BikCLB,  INDIQDAHT  l'bTAT  DB  I.'aRT  ET  DB   LA  CIVILISATION   A  CB8   DITEBBBB 

BFOQDEB,  par  L.  J.  Gueneb&nlt,  pnmiire  livraison.    8vo.  2s.    Paris,  1S44. 

RbCHBBCBBS  BDB  LBS  MOHDHBHTB  BT  [.'HiSTOlBE  DEB  NoBHABDB  BT  DB  LA 
MAison  DB  SoDABK  DAH9  l'Italie  MBBTDIOHALB,  PUBLIEEB  PAB  LBB  BOINB 

■>B  H.  LB  Doc  DB  LoTitEB.    Tcxte  par  A.  Huillard-BrehoUeB ;  dessins  par 
M.  Baltard.    Folio,  avec  36  planches,  £6.    Paris,  1844. 


LivBK  D*  Hbobsb,  01  Offices  db  l'Eolise,  illdstbes  d'apbeb  lbs  Hahd- 
scBiTB  DB  LA  BiBLioTaB4DE  DC  Roi ;  par  Mile.  A.  Huilbert  etpublies  son* 
la  direction  de  M.  I'Abbe  des  BifEers,  Chanoine  honoraire  de  Ingres.  Sto. 
plain,  12s.,  illuninated,  £S.    Paris,  1843. 

KECHEBCHESABCHBOLOaiaUEB,  HlSTOBiqrES,BlOaBAPEiqCES,  BT  LlTTEBUBBS 

siTB  LA  NoBstBNDiE,  psT  L.  Du  Bois.    PoHb,  Lelcux.  8'o.  6s. 

Annales  Abchbolooiqdes  dirigees  parM.  Didron,de  la  Bibliotbeque  Kojile, 
Secrelure  du  Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments,  Bue  d'Ulnii  1. 

Lea  Annales  Archeolopiiques  paiaissent  le  premier  de  chaque  mois,  par  cahier 
de  tiois  ou  quatre  fcuilles  d'  impression,  grand  in  8vo.  format :  de  deux 
TeuilleB  graveesou  litbograpliiees  et  de  plusieuisgrarureBstiTbaiBimpriinees 
daai  1b  lexte.  Subscription  price  30s.  per  annum,  but  no  subscription  can 
be  received  for  lesB  than  a  year. 
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02  RECENT  AREBAKOLOQICAL  PUBLICATlONa.^-OBRHAM. 

Dn  BABiuExn  dbs  ohbibtuchen  Bomb,  AUFoENomiEN  toh  dkn  Ancm- 
TBSTBN  J.  G.  OnLENSOHN  D.  J.  M.  Knapp.  N&ch  der  zeitfolge  geordnet  u. 
erUut,  u.  in  ibiem  zusajmnenhange  mit  Idee  u.  Geschicbte  deT  KiTchenbau- 
knott  dugesteUt  von  Dr.  Cbr.  Karl  Joaiaa  Bunwn ;  in  7.  Heften.  Mo. 
text,  4to.    Mnnich,  £1.  IBs. 

BoISBBBBE    SCLPIZ,    DbNEIULB    UEB    BaDKDNST   VOK   7.   BIB   ZDM    13.  JiMa- 

BCNDBBT  AH  NtEDBB'BHEiN.ncue  Ausgabc.  Part  1—10,  Rojsl  folio,  18s.  eacli. 

BoiaSEBEB,  AnSICHTBH,  BiSSB  U.  EINZELHE  ThEILB  DBS  Dons  VOH  EoiJt,  HIT 
Eboikzunobm   MtCH  DBH   Emtwubf    deb    Mbibtbhs,   NEBRT    aaSCHICHTB. 

UNTXBSDGHinfaEH  u.  EiHBB  BESciuBiBCMa  DEB  Obbaddbb.     in  4  Uef; 
Imp.  folio,  28s.  each. 
KoPP  Ebxst,  BBiTBAa  ecb  rpbzibuxk  Dabbtellono  sbs  eFnZBooiaBN 
Baustils.    Parts  1 — 5.  folio,  Oa.  eacii.    Weimar,  1843. 

TbACHTEN  deb  OHBIBTL.  HnTEI.ALTEBS    KACB  OLBICHZBITiaEN    KuRBT  DE](K- 

HALBM,  henuugegeben  tod  I.  t.  Hdner,  royal  4(o.    Uanheim,  1843.    Fast 

divinoD,  parts  1 — 7,£7.7s. ;  second  div.,  parts  1 — 10,  £10.  lOs. ;  third div., 

pans  1—7,  £7.  78. 
pBiEnBicH  Hopfbtadt'b  GoTHiscBKa  A.  B.  C  BticH-:  dab  ist,  Lebhbdcb  deb 

Gbckdbeoln  deb  ooTHiacBBN  Sites,  und  iksbebomdebe  : 

Abohitectcb.    Part*  1 — 4.     Folio,  price  £3.  12s,     Frankfurt,  1843. 
Die   Os^AMEiFrK   deb   MirrELALTSBB,   Eink  SAui-inta   bi 

ABcKrrEOTDB,  gezeichnet  uad  herausgegebea  Toa  dem  Arohitekten  Carl. 

Hbidbl,off  (German,  French,  and  English,):  4la.  parts  1  to  7,  6e.  each. 

Numberg,  1843. 
Obnamentie  DBS  MiTTKijii.'rEBB  ADB  Italiek  ukd  Sicilien,  hersusgebcn 

Ton  Johann  nnd  Ottmai  Cramer,  41o.,  Part  1. ;   6s.  each.      Begensburg. 

ZuBicK  mm  die  Wicbtiobtbn  Stadte  am  Bhbim,  hit  Bezuo  adv  altx 
cm)  HBWB  Wbbke  der  AscHrrBKrrE,  Ssdlptub,  dkd  Uaixbie,  charak- 
terisirt  ran  Wilhelm  FiusU.  8ro.  2  vols.  £l.  4s.  Zurich  und  Wior 
Urihur,  1843, 

NDBNBBBO's   GeDEHKEKBUCB  ;    bike    T0LI.8TAIJDiaE    BAHHLima    ALLBB    BaB- 

DBKSUALB,  MoKDMENTEiDiiD  AKBBBBB  Ubbewubdigeeiten  diebbb  Stadx  i 
TOO  J.  O.Wolff,  3  lief.  4to.    Numberg,  1843.    5s.  each. 
CoKvEBBATiaNB  Lexicox    fub   bildbkdb  kukbt,  mit  3000  BolEschnitlen. 
Leipzig,  8to.,  toI.  1,  16s. 

DEHEIU1.B  DEB  BADEimST   DEB  MlTrELALTEBB  IN  SaCBSEH;   VOB  L.  Pattricfar 

0.  W.  Geyser,  nnd  C.LStrigUtz.    Folio.  Leipzig,  1840,  Proii-Ae/}  13a. 

Jabbbcchbb  dbb  Tbbbinb  von  Altertbums  fteundeD  im  Rheinlande,  vol.  3. 
Bto.,  Bonn.  6s.  6d. 

Attbibutb  dbb  Heiliobn  auhabbiibcb  oeobdnet.  Era  schlvasei.  zub 
EBKEiinn»a  DEB  Heiliobn  Kach  dbbbn  Attbibdten  is  Rvcsbtcbt  acy 
Kunst,Gebcbichte,  uiiD  CuLTUs.  Nebst  einen  Anhange  ub^r  die  Eleidung 
der  Katholischen  welt  und  ordensgeistlichen,  &c. ;  8vo.     Hanover,  Ss.  6d. 

GBABDEHKMfUSB  ;   BIH  BeITBAO   ZUB    KuXBTOBSCHICRTB  DEB  MlTTBIALnBB, 

von  J.  G.  Dorei.    4to,     Pan  I.    Ss.     Gorlitz,  1843. 
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FABTICULABLT  IN  ENQLAND, 
Uadtr  lilt  IHrecHm  i^a  CaOral  OmmUtt,  midtnt  in 


ClNTKAL  COMMITTU,  MaHCH   1,   1644. 

TBOHAi  AxroT,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Treasnrer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Chauu  Frxdhkick  Ba&nwbll,  Esq..  M.A..  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  late  of 

the  Nomismatic  Department,  British  Museum, 
Edward  Bloek,  Esq..  D.C.L..  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
William  Bbomxt,  M.D.,  F.S.  A., Corresponding  Member  of  the"Soci£t£ 

FreDgaiae  ponr  la  Conserration  dea  Moaomeats  Historiquea." 
Rb».  Johk  Batbuut  Dbane,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Ghahlbs  Lock  Eabtlazb,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to  the 

CommiBsion  on  Fine  Arta. 
Sir  Henry  Ellib,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  Librariaa  of  the  British 

Maaeam,  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiqaaries. 
Bbnjamik  FaRRBr,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Antiquities, 

British  MuBeam, 
Thomas  William  Kino.  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rouge  Dragon  FurBuivant. 
Sir  FaBDBRicR  Maddbn,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS. 

British  Museum. 
Charlrs  Manby,  E^.,  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Thomas  Jobrph  Pbttiorrw,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Trea»tirer. 
Ambrobr  Poyntbr,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

British  Architects ;  Member  of  Countnl  of  the  Gavenuuent  School  of 

Design. 
CHARLsa  Roach  SHfTH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Numismatic 

Society  of  Londoai  Honorary  Secretary. 
Thomas  Staplbtom,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Ai.BRRT  Wat,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director  of  the   Society  of  Antiquaries; 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  "  Comit^  des  Arte  et  Monuments  i" 

Honorary  Secretary. 
Sib  Richard   Wrstmacott,    R.A.,  F.S.A.,  Professor   of  Sculpture, 

Royal  Academy. 
Charlbs  Winston,  Eaq.,  Inner  Temple. 
Thomas  Wriuht,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 

Institute  of  France,  (Acad^inie  des  Inscriptions,)  and  of  the  "  Comity 

dea  Arta  et  Monuments." 
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The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  investigate,  preservej  and 
illnstrate  all  ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Manners,  Cos- 
toms,  and  Arts  of  our  forefathers,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  with  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  was 
established,  to  render  available  the  reseui^es  of  «  numerous 
class  of  lovers  of  Antiquity,  who  are  unconnected  with  that 
Institution. 

Hie  means  by  which  the  Central  Committee  pn^tose  to  ^ect 
this  object,  are, 

1.  By  holding  commanication  with  correspondents  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiqusrian  Sodeties;  aa 
well  as  by  dkect  intercourse  with  the  Cimit6  de»  Artt  et  Moim- 
ments  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  and  with 
odier  similar  Associations  on  the  Continent  instituted  for  the 
advancement  of  Antiquarian  Science. 

2.  By  holding  frequent  and  regular  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  communications  received  from  cor- 
respondents and  any  other  persons. 

8.  By  promoting  careful  observation  and  preservation  of 
Antiquities  discovered  in  the  progress  of  Public  Works,  such  as 
railways,  sewers,  foundations  of  buildings,  &c. 

4.  By  encouraging  indiriduals,  or  asso^ations,  in  making  re- 
searches and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestiond  and 
co-operation. 

5.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  aa  f ar  as  may  be  practicable, 
all  injnries  with  which  Ancietit  National  Monuments  of  ever^ 
description  may  from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

6.  By  using  every  endeavour  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste 
for  An^ueology,  and  a  juBt  appreciation  of  Monuments  of  An> 
dent  Art,  so  aa  idtimately  to  secure  a  general  interest  in  thdr 
preservation. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  of 
An(»ent  National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspondenta 
preserving  authentic  memorials  of  all  Antiquitiea  which  may 
Irom  time  to  time  he  brought  to  light.- 
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8.  By  'establishing  a  Journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Assodation,  as  a  meaiiB  of  spreading  antiqu&rian 
informatioii  and  maintaining  a  constant  communicatioa  with  all 
persons  interested  in  such  pursuits. 

9.  By  taking  every  occasion  which  may  present  itself  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  Conservation  of 
our  National  Monuments,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  the 
Association. 


It  is  not  intended  to  require  at  the  preaeat  time,  or  hereafter,  from 
thow  persoDs  who  join  this  Association,  any  annual  contribution,  bat  as 
many  members  have  expressed  their  desire  to  contribute  pecimiary  aid 
towards  the  preservaUon  of  National  Monuments,  and  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Assodatioa,  the  Central  Committee  will  receive  thankfully 
any  voluntary  contributions,  or  annual  subscriptions,  which  may  be  paid 
to  T.  J.  FaTTioaBw,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  8,  Saville  Row ;  C.  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  5,  IJverpool  Street,  City;  or  Albbrt  Wav,  Esq.,  13L,  Piccadilly, 
Honorary  Secretaries,  or  to  any  Member  of  the  Committee.  All  com- 
mnnicationB  may  be  addressed  in  like  manner. 


Just  published.  The  Archakoloqical  Quartbrlt  Jodrmal,  No.  1. 
txHidon,  Longman  and  Co.:  Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker;  Cambridge, 
Deightons.     Price  2s.  6d. 
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THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Dukeof  HamilionandBmndun,  K.G.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  Hamilton  Palace. 
The  MarqnU  of  NorthamptoD,  Presidenl  of  the  Bojal  Society ;  Castle  Aahby, 

NoitbunplonsMre. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  President  o(  the  Society  of  Antiqoaries  ;  Argyll 

House,  LondoD. 
The  Eari  of  Poiris,  Lord  lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Hontgouiery ;  Walcoi, 

Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire- 
The  Hon.  and  Ber.  Sidney  Godolphiu  Osbome,  Bector  of  Durweston,  Donet 
The  Laid  Brooke,  Warwick  Castle. 
The  Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Numismatic  Socie?, 

Bourne,  Canterbury. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  F.S.A. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  Lord  BUhop  of  Norwich,  F.B  S. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfidd. 

The  Lord  Braybrooke,  F.S.A.,;  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  Eeaex. 
The  Lord  Thurlow,  F.S.A.,  Asbfield  Lod^,  Ixworth,  Surrey. 
The  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  F.B.S.,  F.SA.,  F.B.E.S.,  Alderley  Park,  Con- 

gletou,  Cheshire. 
Hod.  and  Rer.  Charles  A.  Harris,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury ;   Bector  of 

Wilton;  FeUow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 
Sit  Ednard  Hall  Aldeism,  KnL,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  9,  Park  Crescent. 
The  Hon.  George  Ponsonby  O'Call^han,  3,  Lowndes  street,  Belgrare  Square. 
Sir  Edward  Blackett,  Bart.,  Malsun  Hall,  Northumberland. 
Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart.,  Eettering-bam,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 
RcT,  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  Bart,  Hawstcad,  and   Hardwick    House, 

Suffolk;  Bector  of  Knoddeshall. 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  Canon's  Ashby,  Daventry,  Nnrthamptonihire. 
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BBITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  80CIBTT. 

Sir  Stephen  K  Gljmne,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  Hawarden  Castle,  Flintahiie, 

Sir  Alexander  Goidoo,  BotL,  Queen  Sqoure ;  Einslair,  Ayishiie. 

Sir  Benjamin  HejW0H>d,  Bart.,  Claiemont,  Uancliester. 

Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis,  Bart,,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  MUton  Bryan, 

Wobum,  Bedfordshire. 
Sir  Cbaries  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Caidew,  Tniro,  ComwaU ;  Chailea  Stnet, 

Berkeley  Square. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  F.B.S.,F.S.A.,  Middle  HiU,  Broadnay,  Worcester- 
Sir  James  Bainsay,  Bart,  Baniff  House,  Alyth,  PerUuhire. 
Sir  John  Edward  Swinburne,  Bart.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  ihe  And- 

quarian  Society  of  Newcastle. 
Sir  Henry  Edmond  Austen,  Knt,  Shalford  House,  Surrey  ;  Chelsworth  Hall, 

Suffulk ;  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Becbe,  6,  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross. 
SirHeniy  Ellis,  R.H.,  L.L.B.,  F.B.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries; 

Principal  Libiarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  M.D.,  Cheltenham ;  Physician  to  the  Forces. 
SirFredericMadden,K.C.B.,F.R.S.,F.S.A.,KeepeioftheMSS.8ritishMuaeQiD. 
Sir  Samuel  a.  Meyrick,  K.H.,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.,  Goodrich  Court,  Heiefordshire. 
Sir  Fiaocis  W.  Myo^  KC.S.,  Pentlow  Hall,  Sndbmy,  Suffolk. 
Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.,  55,  Torriugton  Square. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  E.C.H.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  Public  Records  Office,  Bolb 

Vard,  Chancery  Lane. 
Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  Ent.,  Sunderland. 
Sir  Bicbard  Westniacott,  Knt,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Sculpture,  Royal 

Academy,  14,  South  Audley  Street 
Sir  Charlei  George  Young,  F.S.A.,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  Herald's  College. 
The  Yeiy  Rer.  the  Dean  of  Bangor. 
The  Very  Rer.  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ely. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Exeter. 
The  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 
The  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
Tlie  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  St  Asapb. 
Hm  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 

FOBEIQN  MeNBEBB. 

Count  Mortara,  D.C.L..  Member  of  the  Royal  Herculanensian  Society  of 
Naples  1  and  hereditary  Grand  Chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Lueca. 

Monsieur  de  Gerrille,  Valognes,  (la  Hanohe.) 

Honsienr  Didron,  Secretary  to  tlie  "  ComiU  des  Arts  et  Honnments,''  Paris, 
Rue  d'Clm,  No.  t. 
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AcUnd,  Arthur,  H.  D.,  E*q.,  Wollutoo  Hoaie,  Dorchester,  TXawt 

Addington,  Henc?,  Eaq.,  Secretac;  of  the  Oxford  Arcbllectunl  Society. 

AkemiKn,   John   Yoage,  E>q.,  F.S.A^  Hononi?   SecietMij  of  the   NumUmttlc 

Society,  LeoiBbam.  Kent. 
Allies.  Jibez,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  13,  Foregnte,  Worwiter. 
AUnatt,  Richud  Hnplclni,  Ew].,  U.D.,  F.S.A,  Parliament  Street. 
Almack,  Richard,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  Long  Helfbrd,  Suffolk. 
Amyot,  Thomu,  Etq ,  F.R.S,,  Treaiurer  of  the  Society  of  AntiquariCi,  13,  Jame* 

Street,  Weitininiter. 
Andenon,  John,  Eaq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antlquuiei  of  Newc««tie. 
Aanealey,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  P.S.A.,  Albany. 
AnstJce,  Robert,  E*).,  F.Q.S.  firidgevatcr,  Sommet^iie. 
Asbton,  John,  E«q.,  Warrington,  Lancashire. 
Atherley,  George,  E*q,,  Southampton,  Hants. 


Bailey,  GeorEe,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Soaoe  Huteum ;  Hononry  Senetary  of  the 

Institute  of  British  Architect*. 
Baker,  Anthony  St.  John,  Esq.,  Mount  Calvary  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 
Baker,  Re>.  Henry  Dc  Foe,  Vicar  of  Greetbam,  Rutluidshlre. 
Barnes, the  Ven.  George,D.D.,Ajrcbde«conDf  Barnsti^le,  Rector  of  Sowton,  Devon. 
Barnwell, Charles  Frederick,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  H,  Wobum  Place. 
Barry,  Charies,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  32,  Great  Geoi^e 

Street,  Weitn latter. 
Barter,  Rev.  Philip,  Warden  of  Winchester  ColleBe. 
Barton,  John  Alfred,  Esq.,  Brsding,  Isle  of  Wight 
Batcman,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Bskewell,  Derbyshire. 
Baaire,  J.,  Esq.,  En^STcr,  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lsne. 
Bayllt,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Prior's  Bank,  Fulham,  Middlesex. 
Bayly,  Charles  ViUiers,  Esq.,  Privy  Council  OSce,  3,  Haunt  Street,  Beiidey  Square. 
Bayly.  Rev.  Francis  T.  J.,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Brookthorpe,  and  Whaddon,  Glooceatershin. 
Beattle,  Williani,  Esq.,  M.D.,  6,  Park  Street,  ELegent'a  Park. 
Beck,  William,  Mr.,  Stamford  Hill. 
Bennett,  F..  Esq.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Benson,  Rev.  Francis,  M. A.,  Hsltwhiitle,  Northumberland. 
Benthsll,  Francis,  Esq.,  14,  York  Street,  Portman  Square. 
Bergne,  1.  B.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  19,  Hans  Place. 
Beian,  Beckford,  Esq.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Bidwel!,John,Esq.,F.S.A„  First  Clerkofthe  Foreign  Office ;  3,  Park  Place, SuJames's. 
Bilton,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  F.G.S,,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Umorbey,  Kent. 
Birch,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Department  of  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
Bland,  William,  Esq.,  Hartlip,  Kent. 

Bliss,  Rev.  Philip,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Registrar  of  tbe  University  of  Oxford. 
Blore,  Edward,  Esq.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  4,  Manchester  Square. 
Blosse,  Rev.  Henry  Lynch,  Vicar  of  Newcastle,  Glamorganshire. 
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The  military  works  of  the  Saxons  were  fonned  by  throwing 
the  contents  of  a  ditch  inwards  as  a  rampart,  upon  the  ridge 
of  which  they  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  placed  a  palisade 
of  timber.  The  spot  chosen  was  usu^y  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
the  figure  of  the  entrenchment  depended  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  ground.  Additional  banks  and  ditches  were  added 
upon  the  less  steep  sides,  and  the  road  winding  up  from 
below  passed  obhquely  through  the  defences. 

In  more  permanent  intrenchments  a  wall  was  constructed 
upon  the  outer  face  of  the  mound.  The  Romans,  whose 
works  were  defended  on  this  principle,  called  the  ditch,  bank, 
and  wall,  the/ossa,  agger,  and  vaQam*. 

The  Romans,  who  carried  heavy  baggage,  trusted  more  to 
the  discipline  of  their  sentinels,  and  cared  less  for  a  distant 
view,  'rtieir  field  works  lie  in  the  lower  countiy,  and  though 
formed  of  earth,  are  set  out  by  the  rules  of  castrametation,  and 
are  commonly  rectangular,  with  two  or  four  entrances''. 

Their  permanent  stations  were  constructed  upon  a  greater 
scale.  A  rectangular  area*  was  enclosed  by  a  thick  waff,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  strengthened  by  buttresses,  or 
towers  projecting  extem^y,  and  a  ditch.  The  '  Praetorian' 
and  '  Decuman'  gates  were  in  the  middle  of  opposite  aides,  and 
the  '  Principal'  gates  were  similarly  placed  in  the  remaining 
sides,  the  roads  crossing  at  right  angles  in  the  centre.  The 
direction  of  the  main  streets  of  Chester,  Wallingford,  and 
Caerwent,  shew  the  Roman  origin  of  each  place.    The  mate- 

■  Bower  Willi,  Briitol. 
^  BhtoD    Mid   Lamdowii,  nur    1 
WiUingfiwd. 
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rial  employed  in  Roman  buildings  is  that  of  the  countiy,  the 
work  frequently  herringbone,  or  some  Roman  pattern,  with 
occasional  bonding-courses  of  flat  Roman  brick.  A  mail  coach 
road  still  enters  old  Lincoln  under  the  Roman  arch,  and  the 
road  from  Chepstow  to  Newport  passes  through  the  Praetorian 
and  Decuman  entrances  of  Caerwent. 

These  Roman  works,  however,  are  rather  walled  camps 
than  castles.  It  is  certiun  that  the  Conqueror  found  no  for- 
tress in  England  at  all  resembling  those  whose  ruins  have 
descended  to  the  present  day.  William,  however,  constructed 
very  many  castles,  and  before  the  death  of  Stephen  their  number 
b  said  to  have  amoimted  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen. 

These  castles  at  first  supported  the  Sovereign ;  but  as  the 
feudal  system  took  root,  they  by  degrees  became  obnoxious  to 
his  power.  By  a  treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry  Duke  of 
Normandy,  many  of  the  later  castles  were  rased,  and  upon 
Henry's  accession  to  the  crown  he  destroyed  many  more. 
Power  to  grant  a  Licentia  kernellare  et  tenellare,  or  permission 
to  crenellate  or  embattle  and  to  make  loop-holes  for  defence 
in  the  waUs  of  a  dwelling,  became  a  part  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

The  crown  castles  were  held  by  constables  or  castellans,  and 
the  feuars  of  the  castle  lands  held  them  by  tenures,  chiefly 
military,  and  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  castle,  or  c* 
the  lord  when  residing  in  it.  The  twelve  knights  of  Glamor- 
gan held  their  estates  by  the  tenure  of  castle  guard  at  Cardiff, 
and  the  Stanton  tower  at  Belvoir,  was  long  repaired  by  the 
family  of  Stanton,  whose  arms  were  a  grant  from  the  lords  of 
that  castle.  The  Tower,  Dover,  Windsor,  St.  Briavel's,  and 
other  crown  castles,  are  still  held  by  constables.  Castle  guard 
was  abolished  with  the  other  feudal  tenures  by  Charles  II. 

The  general  type  of  a  Norman  castle  was  composed  of  the 
following  parts. 

The  keep.  The  walh  of  the  enceinte.  The  base  court. 
The  mound  and  donjon.     Tlie  diich. 

The  Norman  keep,  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  is 
commonly  fonned  after  one  model.  Its  plan  is  a  square  or 
oblong,  its  height  from  one  to  two  squares*,  strengthened 

'  Rocheater,  70  fe«t  by  70  feet,  and  104  and  70  feet  high.  Cutleton,  38  feet  iqiun, 

feet  high.     London,  1 16  by  96,  and  69  feet  Bowea,  7A  liy  60,  and  £3  feet  hiirii,  ul  es~ 

high.     Caateibury,  87  feel  aquare  and  50  clusire  of  tutreta.    The  ineqo^tjr  in  tliB 

fa^  hi^.    Newcastle  oa  Tyne,  60  by  GO,  dimeiubaa  ii  chiefly  Muaed  by  tbe  «xteriM 

and  80  1^  h^h.    Guildfoid,  4t  by  44,  stair  aa  one  tide. 
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along  the  sides  by  the  usual  flat  Norman  buttress*,  rising  from 
a  general  plinth,  and  dying  into  the  wall  below  its  summit. 
The  end  pilasters  of  each  face  unite  at  and  cap  the  angle,  and 
rise  a  story  above  the  walls  to  form  four  angular  turrets'.  The 
wall  at  the  base  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  or  even  twenty- 
four  feet  thick,  and  diminishes  usually  by  internal  offsets  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  at  the  top,  with  a  battlement  of  from  one  to 
two  feet  thick. 


The  lower  openings  are  loops,  the  upper  the  usual  Norman 
window,  frequently  double  and  of  a  good  size,  as  in  the  keep 
at  Goodrich. 

The  entrance  is  usually  by  an  arched  door  upon  the  first 
floor,  placed  near  one  comer,  and  approached  by  stairs  parallel 
to  the  wall.  The  stair  is  either  defended  by  a  parapet  or  arched 
over,  when  the  whole  forms  a  smaller  square  tower  appended  to 
the  keep,  and  reaching,  as  at  Newcastle  and  Dover,  to  its  second 


•  At  Lochn  th»y  arc  part*  of  circlca. 

'  At    London    one  tmret   i>  round;    at 

Newcutle  one  ia  mulUngular  ;  Colchester 
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Btory.  This  appendage  ia  conunoQly  applied  to  the  east  side  of 
the  keep.  Sometimes,  however,  as  at  PWidhoe,  Canterbury,  and 
Ogmore,  co.  Glamoi^n,  the  onJy  entrance  appears  to  have  been 
by  a  small  portal  on  the  ground  floor;  in  other  cases,  as 
Dover,  Portchester,  and  Newcastle,  both  methods  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  ground  floor  is  sometimes  vaulted ;  at  Portchester,  New- 
casUe,  and  Bowes,  the  groins  spring  &om  a  central  column.  The 
upper  floors  are  usually  of  timber.  Newcastle  is  a  rare  instance 
of  an  apparently  oiiginal  vault  in  the  upper  story. 

Large  keeps,  as  London,  are  sometimes  divided  by  a  wall 
into  two  parts ;  but  commonly,  as  at  Hedingham,  Rochester, 
and  Beaugency  near  Caen,  upon  the  principtd  floor  an  arch 
springs  from  wall  to  wall,  with  perhaps  an  intermediate  column 
dividing  it  into  two  and  carrying  the  upper  floor  beams. 

The  wdls  are  hollowed  out  at  diflerent  levels  into  staircases, 
galleries,  chambers  for  bedrooms,  chapels,  sewers,  and  openings 
for  vmous  purposes'.  The  vrindows  are  splayed  so  as  to  form 
a  large  interior  arch,  and  the  galleries  thread  the  walls  and 
open  in  the  jambs  of  the  windows  like  the  triforial  galleries  of 
a  cathedral.  Usually,  as  at  London,  Hedingham,  and  New- 
castle, the  uppermost  gallery  runs  quite  round  the  building, 
communicating  with  each  window  vrithout  entering  the  great 
room.  At  one  angle  a  spiral  stair  rises  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  and  opens  into  each  floor  and  gallery. 

The  mural  chambers  are  sometimes  ribbed,  the  galleries  have 
the  usual  barrel  vault. 

The  principal  floors  have  flre-places  with  ascending  flues.  At 
Ograore  and  Rochester,  the  fireplaces  are  handsomely  worked ; 
at  Rochester  the  flue  is  wanting,  and  the  smoke  escapes  out- 
wards by  a  guarded  vent  a  little  above  the  hearth.  At  Bam- 
borough  there  appear  to  be  no  flues.  At  Dover  the  flues  are 
said  to  be  origmal,  but  the  fire-places  are  very  late  Perpen- 
dicular. They  open  from  the  mural  chambers  instead  of  from 
theprincipal  rooms. 

The  well  is  commonly  in  the  substance  of  the  wall,  through 
which  its  pipe,  of  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  9  inches  diameter. 


*  At   Niweulte,  the  chapel,  ■  beauti-  Nonnui  churchea.    At  Ludlow  the  chapel 

fa)  ODe,|l  under  the  ■laira.     At  Coningi-  it  eiteuler.    Bamborough   hai   a  chapel, 

borongl],  it  occupiee  part  of  a  huttree*,  The  chapel  at  Dover  u  in  the  eatnuce 

■n^  th«.  ;■  a  piieina  in  each  upper  storj.  toweri  it  ia  a  fine  example  of  Uta  Nonnan. 
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ascends  to  the  first  and  second  stories,  opening  into  each''.  At 
Newcastle  and  Dover  the  pipe  terminates  in  a  small  chamber, 
and  has  no  other  aperture.  In  some  castles  a  similar  pipe 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  passage  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  battlements. 

At  Portchester,  Bamborough,  Oxford,  and  Castleton,  are 
traces  of  an  original  ridge  and  valley  roof ;  this  also  appears 
in  an  old  drawing  of  London.  The  large  arches  sometimes 
seen  in  the  wall  above  the  line  of  the  roof,  seem  intended  for 
the  play  of  military  engines  placed  in  the  valley  of  the  roof 
At  Portchester  this  arrangement  causes  the  east  and  west  ends 
to  rise  as  low  gables,  battlemented. 


The  walls  and  turrets  were  probably  surmounted  by^  battle* 
ment,  but  those  now  seen  are  rarely  if  ever  original.    Machico- 

^  Cmlerbary,  Dover;  Rochntet)  Kenilmnlh ;  PoTtchMteri  Culiile. 
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latioDS  are  described  in  some  of  the  castles  near  Caen,  but  they 
are  probably  additions. 

'Bie  portal  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  a  hinged  door, 
secured  oy  one  or  two  wooden  bars  sliding  into  the  wall,  as  in 
the  lower  portal  of  Dover.  At  Hedingham  are  grooves  for  a 
portcullis,  but  this  is  rather  unusual '. 

The  Norman  keep  is  not  always  quadrangular.  Orford  is  a 
multangular  tower  of  great  solidity,  ninety  feet  high,  of  small 
circular  area  within,  and  heavily  buttressed  without.  Conings- 
borough  is  of  the  same  class  :  the  base  story  is  domed,  and  the 
door  in  the  upper  story  was  probably  approached  by  a  temporary 
stair.  These  keeps  seem  to  be  of  late  Norman  date.  Tretower, 
Skinfrith,  and  Brunlys  towers  in  S.  Wales,  are  probably  of 
the  same  dass.  The  Cornish  circular  towers,  as  Trematon, 
Launceston,  and  Rcstormel,  have  not  been  critically  exa- 
mined. 

The  materials  of  Norman  keeps  are  usually  the  rubble-stone 
of  the  country,  sometimes  faced,  and  always  groined  and  dressed 
with  ashlar.  When  constructed  upon  a  Roman  site,  the  old 
materials  were  employed,  and  sometimes  the  herringbone  and 
other  old  styles  of  work  were  introduced^.  The  work  is  gene- 
rally good.  Coningsborough,  both  inside  and  out,  is,  even 
now,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ashlar  extant.  Tlie  whole 
interior  of  Rochester  is  highly  decorated,  and  the  entrance, 
upper  windows,  and  fire-places,  are  usually  more  or  less  so. 
The  chimney-pieces  of  Rochester  and  Coningsborough,  and  the 
portal  of  the  latter,  are  stone  platbands,  the  parts  of  which  are 
joggled  together,  and  have  stood  well  over  a  wide  space  with 
little  or  no  abutment.  From  its  great  solidity  and  simple 
figure,  the  Norman  keep  is  more  durable  than  later  structures, 
and  continues,  as  at  London,  Dover,  Bamborough,  Rochester, 
Prudhoe,  to  give  the  distinguishing  feature  to  the  fortress 
through  every  subsequent  addition. 

The  waii  of  the  enciente.  The  keep  occasionally  forms  a  part 
of  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  as  at  Poitchester,  Rochester,  Castleton, 

'Among    the    quadrangulu     Normm  Iheroe;  Dover(Henrj  II.);  FaUise;  Oood- 

keeps,  are  Norwich,  Oxford  (which  BppeBra  rich;  Guildrord  (Ute  Normiin)  ;  HedinK- 

tohiTebetnintendedaliafDr  the  loveiora  hull  i  Helmaleyi  Kenilworth  ;  Luicuter; 

church  1078)  i  London  (1079);  Newcaitle  I.ewei;    Leches;    MJddUham  ;    rpDline; 

{1080):     0)(inore    (circ.     1100);     Bmm-  Pmdhoei  Peak. 

borough;    Bowes;    Bridaend  (destroyed);  '  A*  at    Penline,   Tamworth,  Colchen- 

Bridgcnorth i    Biiilol    (1147  destroyed);  ter,  Corfe,  and  Quildlbid,  the  Utter  tale 

Broughj  Brougham;  Canterbury;  Carliale;  Norman  i  alio  in  the  louth-weat  MurcMC 

Chepitow !  Chester;  Corfe ;  ColcheBler;  Cli-  at  Caotetbury, 
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BichmoDd,  Oxford,  and  Coningaborough ;  at  Dover  and  Frud- 
hoe  it  stands  in  the  centre.  The  masonry  of  the  Norman 
walls  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  keep,  and  where  these  have 
not  been  removed  they  have  generally  fallen  into  decay.  Their 
height  was  Irom  20  to  25  feet,  and  their  general  plan  either 
irregular,  as  at  Coningaborough,  Richmond,  and  Dover,  or 
circular,  as  at  Oxford.  At  Richmond  and  Hastings  they 
enclose  a  considerable  space,  but  more  commonly,  as  at  Ox- 
ford, Coningsborough,  and  Newcastle  near  Bridgend,  the  area 
is  very  small.  Prudhoe,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
affords  a  rare  instance  of  a  Norman  keep,  with  both  its  own 
and  a  second  or  supplementary  enclosure  on  one  side,  with 
a  gate-house  and  ditch  all  Norman.  The  outer  gate-house, 
though  late  Norman,  has  no  portcullis.  At  Portehester  the 
keep  occupies  one  angle  of  the  Roman  enclosm^,  and  at 
Lincoln  the  castle  wall  stands  upon  the  wall  of  the  Roman 
city. 

The  Norman  buttress-towers  were  few,  and  their  exterior 
projection  small,  as  at  Ludlow,  Middleham,  and  Richmond. 
They  rarely  constructed  a  regular  gate-house,  but  erected 
two  towers  near  to  each  other.  Good  examples  of  Norman 
entrances  remain  at  the  inner  bailey  Dover,  and  at  Newcastle, 
near  Bridgend.  Sometimes,  as  at  Cardiff,  access  to  the  walls 
is  rendered  easy  by  a  bank  of  earth  behind  them. 

A  Norman  wall  may  usually  be  detected  by  its  dressed 
quoins,  flat  buttresses,  and  its  square  buttress-towers  of  Uttle 
or  no  interior  projection,  as  at  Lincoln,  Coningsborough, 
Chester,  and  Carlisle.  The  battlements  of  Orford  wall  are 
possibly  Norman,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  used  sometimes 
the  plain  parapet,  sometimes  the  parapet  notched  at  long  inter- 
vals. The  wall,  towers,  and  gates  of  the  inner  bailey  of  Dover 
are  Norman,  as  is  part  of  the  battlement,  and  the  whole  form 
a  very  fine  example. 

Ttie  dose-court  contuned  garrison  loi^^gs  and  offices,  and 
often  a  second  wall. 

The  mound^,  or  mote,  is  a  tumulus  of  earth,  from  30  to 

I  TfomwD  nioundi  renuin  «l  Bedford,  lingford,  Watwick,  Windior,  Yielden,  York. 
BtrklunipMead,Caiiihoc,Cuiitiiook,Chri9t     At  Ch&tetu  aurEptCiin  Nonruindy,  tfacre 


Church  Ckitle,  Cambridfre,  Clare,  C>rdi£  Krc  t«omound>,onewitliiiiand  oncfon 

"  "      m,  foil-  ■     ■■  ■      -   ■  '  •-  -■■ 

borough,  Uilbnt,Fleihv,PeTenie;,HluiiB>  walli.     In  modem   [or1ifio*tion>  UHJ  are 

hoc.  Sudd,  TimworUi,  Tonbridge,  Tod-  called  CsTalien.  There  ii  one  in  Um  ciUdel 


Durham,  Eaton-Socon,  FontenaT-le-Har-      part  of  the  enclomire.     At  York  and  Can. 

Hinckley,    Lcwei.   Lincoln,    Marl-      terbuij  are   mound*  just  within  ths 

h,OilbTd,  Pleihv,PeTenie;,  Rluns*     walla     In  modem  fortifioation*  thej 


,  FontenaT-le-Har-  part  of  th 

,   Hinckley,    Lewei.   Lincoln,    Marl-  terbuij  are   mound*  just  within  ths  cil; 

_.    .      pj,en»ey,  Rluns*  walla     It 

.  Tonbridge,  Tod-  called  Cai 

dington,  WorceMer  (now  deitrojed),  Wal-  of  Aotwerp. 
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60  feet  high,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  diameter  at  the  top. 
At  Cambri^;e  it  stands  without,  at  Cardiff  within  the  walls, 
in  some  instances  it  forms  part  of  their  circuit.  Within  a 
radios  of  twenty  leagues  of  Caen  are  sixty  castles  with  these 
mounds. 

They  have  not  been  carefiilly  examined.  That  at  Oxford 
contaim  a  ribbed  Norman  chamber  and  well  in  its  base,  acces- 
sible by  steps  &om  the  summit.  At  Wallingford,  the  well  is 
in  the  side.  These  mounds  were  certainly  thrown  up  by  the 
builders  of  the  castles,  and  could  not  have  supported  any 
heavy  load ;  occasionally,  they  appear  to  have  been  crowned 
by  a  light  shell  of  wall,  circular  or  multangular",  regularly 
embattled  for  defence,  but  not  roofed  over,  or  so  roofed  as  to 
leave  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  Part  of  that  at  Tamworth 
is  a  Norman  tower,  with  a  curtmn  wall,  shewing  herring-bone 
masonry.  These  buildings  probably  are  founded  as  deep  as  the 
bottom  of  the  mound. 

The  diicA  was  either  wet  or  dry,  according  to  circumstances ; 
where  the  place  is  defended  naturally,  as  at  Castletoa  or  Peak 
Castle,  it  is  omitted. 

The  Eariy  English  period,  rich  in  ecclesiastical,  is  poor  in 
mihtary  structures.  Walls  and  buttresses  were  added,  but 
the  ornaments  of  the  style  are  rare.  The  middle  wall  of 
London  was  the  work  of  Henry  III.,  1239 ;  and  one  of  the 
towers  contains  a  groined  Early  English  chamber.  There  are 
also  Early  English  additions  to  the  keep.  The  gateways  of 
the  inner  bailey  at  Dover,  with  their  portcullis,  though  Nor- 
man, bear  some  featm^s  of  the  Early  En^ish  style. 

Much  of  Cardiff  is  Early  English,  upon  a  Norman  founda- 
tion, as  are  the  additions  to  the  keep  of  Chepstow.  The  chapel 
in  Marten's  tower,  with  its  b^-flower  moulding,  and  part  of 
the  wall,  is  late  in  this  style.  The  ruins  of  Cambridge  seem 
to  be  Early  English,  as  are  parts  of  the  outer  bailey  of  Dover. 
Some  of  the  sradJ  castles  erected  in  Glamorganshire,  of  Fitz- 
hamon's  sub-infeudatories,  were  in  the  Early  English  style, 
though  for  the  most  part  on  a  Norman  ground-plan.  Ogmore 
is  decided  Norman.  Sully,  the  ground-plan  of  which  has 
been  recently  excavated,  appears  to  have  been  upon  a  Nor- 


B  The  ibell  or  lemuni  of  it  u«  seen     at  York,  Lincoln,  Glut,  Tamirortli,  Cam- 
at  Clilteau-OulUnl,  buill  by  Richard  I.,     brooL 
Oifocd,  CaidiC  Durham,  Cliflbrd's  tower 
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man  plan,  but  the  work  is  decided  Early  English.  The  fine 
drcular  keep  of  Coucy,  near  Caen,  300  feet  high,  and  vaulted 
in  eveiy  story,  the  chateau  of  Gisors,  and  other  circular 
towers,  are  executed  in  this  style. 

In  the  works  of  this  period  there  was  a  tendency  to  econo- 
mize men  and  material  by  a  more  skilful  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  the  fortification. 

The  Norman  castle  held  a  small  garrison,  who  trusted  to 
the  passive  resistance  of  their  walls ;  their  successors  diminished 
the  soUdity  to  increase  the  extent  of  their  front,  and  by  throw- 
ing out  saUent  points  were  enabled  to  combine  their  forces 
upon  any  one  point.  A  wail  cannot  be  advantageously  de- 
fended unless  so  constructed  that  the  exterior  base  of  one 
part  can  be  seen  from  the  interior  summit  of  another ;  hence 
the  advantage  of  buttress  or  flanking  towers,  which  not  only 
add  to  the  passive  strength  of  the  line,  but  enable  the  garri- 
son to  defend  the  intermediate  or  curtain  wall.  By  this 
means,  the  curtain,  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence  least  able 
to  resist  the  ram,  became  that  in  defence  of  which  most 
weapons  could  be  brought  to  bear,  whilst  the  towers  which 
had  not  the  advantage  of  being  thus  flanked,  were,  from  their 
form  and  solidity,  in  but  little  danger  of  being  breached.  If 
we  suppose  a  square  or  pdygon  to  be  fortified  by  a  wall, 
with  towers  at  its  angles,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of 
each  curtain  wall,  midway  between  its  towers,  will  be  pas- 
sively the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  but  that  in  defence  of 
which  most  weapons  can  be  directed ;  and  the  centre  of  each 
tower,  midway  between  its  curtains,  will  be  the  strongest  part 
of  the  work,  but  that  in  defence  of  which  fewest  weapons  can 
be  directed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  from  the  centre  of  a  poly- 
gon we  draw  straight  Unes,  passing  one  through  each  of  its 
angles,  and  one  midway  through  each  of  its  sides,  the  prolon- 
gations of  the  former  will  be  the  safest,  the  prolongations  of 
tiie  tatter  the  most  exposed  directions  in  which  an  enemy  can 
approach. 

Lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  place  through  its  angles  are 
called  "capitals;"  they  are  the  lines  of  approach  at  present 
employed. 

iTie  changes  introduced  vrith  the  thirteenth  century  as- 
sumed a  determinate  form  under  Edward  I.,  and  produced  the 
second  great  type  of  English  castle,  the  "  Edwardian"  or 
Concentric. 
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In  the  Edwardian  castle,  the  sohd  keep  becomes  developed 
iDto  an  open  quadnuigle,  defended  at  the  sides  and  angles  by 
gate-houses  and  towers,  and  containing  the  hall  and  state 
apartments  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  court.  The  term 
keep  is  no  longer  appUcable,  and  around  this  inner  wai^l,  or 
bail^,  two  or  three  lines  of  defence  are  disposed  concentrically. 
Such  castles  frequently  enclose  many  acres,  and  present  an 
imposing  appearance". 

The  parts  of  a  perfect  Edwardian  castle  are : — ^The  inner 
bailey,  the  waUa  of  the  enceinte,  single,  double,  or  tri^e. 
The  midcSe  and  outer  bailetfa  contained  between  the  walls.  The 
ffate-housea  and  posterns.  The  ditch.  The  inner  Bailey  con- 
tained the  hall,  often  of  great  size,  the  chapel,  the  better  class 
of  apartments,  and  an  open  court.  The  offices  usually  were 
placed  in  the  middle  bailey,  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the 
hall.  The  outer  bailey  contained  stabling,  at  Caerphilly  a  mill, 
at  Portchester  and  Dover  a  monastery,  and  often  a  moderate 
sized  mound  of  earth  or  cavalier  to  carry  a  lai^e  engine.  The 
ioalla  were  strengthened  by  "  mural,"  or  towers  projecting  in- 
wards, but  flush  with  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  "buttress-towers" 
projecting  outwards  beyond  it.  These  towers  were  sometimes 
circular,  as  at  Conway  and  Caerphilly ;  sometimes  square  or 
oblong,  as  at  Dover  and  Portchester ;  sometimes  multangular, 
as  at  Caernarvon  and  Cardifl".  The  Beauchamp  tower  at 
Warwick  is  a  fine  example  of  a  multangular  tower,  as  is  Guy's 
tower  of  one  formed  of  portions  of  circles.  Such  towers  were 
all  capable  of  being  defended  independently  of  the  castle,  and 
usually  opened  into  the  court  and  upon  the  walls  by  portals, 
regularly  defended  by  gates  and  a  portcullis.  The  fine  bold 
drum-towers  that  flank  the  outer  gateway  of  so  many  castles, 
as  Chepstow,  Beaumaris,  &c.,  are  Edwardian.  Circular  and 
octagonal  towers  of  this  age  frequently  spring  from  a  square  plan 
or  base,  the  angles  of  which  gradually  rise  as  a  half  pyramid 
cut  obliquely  mitU  th^  die  away  into  the  upper  figm«  of  the 
tower  towards  the  level  of  the  first  story.  These  towers  are 
common  in  Wales,  as  at  Marten's  tower,  Chepstow ;  Castel 
Coch,  near  Cardiff;  Carew  castle,  near  Pembroke ;  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  &c.  This  description  of  tower  also  occurs 
next  the  Constable's  gate  at  Dover. 

The  gate-houses  are  distinct  works,  covering  the  entrance : 

welvc.      WindKNT    uid    Caophillj 
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they  contun  gates,  one  or  two  portcullises,  holes  for  stockades 
of  timber,  and  loops  raking  the  passage.  Overhanging  the 
arch  at  eadi  end  are  funnels  for  pouring  down  hot  matter  upon 
the  assailants,  and  above  are  ovens  and  Sues  for  heating  it. 
The  Constable's  gate,  at  Dover,  is  very  eariy  Edwardian ;  the 
gate  of  Caernarvon,  1283,  and  tiiat  of  Lancaster,  half  a  century 
later,  are  fine  examples,  and  both  the  latter  have  statues  over 
the  gateway. 

The  draw-bridge  dropped  from  the  front  of  the  gate ;  when 
the  ditch  was  broad,  a  pier  was  erected  in  it,  and  the  space 
spanned  by  two  bridges,  as  at  Holt  and  Caerphilly.  The 
barbican  was  an  outwork,  or  tete  du  pont,  on  the  outside  the 
counterscarp  of  the  ditch.  It  seems  to  Imve  been  commonly 
of  timber,  so  that  when  deserted,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  at 
a  certain  period  of  the  siege,  it  might  be  burnt,  and  thus  afibrd 
no  cover  to  the  assailants.  The  barbican  of  the  tower  of 
London  is  of  stone,  and  evidently  intended  to  be  defended 
throughout  a  aiege.  There  is  a  very  complete  stone  barbican 
at  Chepstow.  Another  description  of  barbican  was  attached 
to  gates,  viz.,  a  narrow  passage  between  walls  in  advance  of 
the  main  gate,  with  an  outer  gate  of  entrance,  as  at  Warwick 
and  the  Bars  at  York. 

The  posterns  were  either  small  doors  in  the  wall,  or  if  for 
cavalry  were  provided  with  smaller  gatehouses  and  drawbridges. 

The  ditch  was  usually  wet.  At  Caerphilly,  Kenilworth, 
Berkhampstead,  and  FramUngham,  a  l^e  was  formed  by 
damming  up  the  outlet  of  a  meadow. 

The  top  of  the  wall  was  defended  by  a  parapet,  notched  into 
a  battlement ;  each  notch  is  an  embrasure,  and  the  intermediate 
piece  of  wall  is  a  merlon.  The  coping  of  the  merlon  sometimes 
bears  stone  figures,  as  of  armed  men  at  Chepstow  and  Aln- 
wick, at  Caernarvon  of  eagles.  Sometimes  the  merlon  is 
pierced  by  a  cruciform  loop,  terminating  in  four  round  holes 
or  oillets. 

In  many  cases  a  hold  corbel-table  is  thrown  out  from  the 
wall,  and  the  parapet  placed  upon  it,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  between  the  back  of  the  parapet  and  the  face  of  the  wall. 
This  space  is  divided  by  the  corbels  mto  holes  called  machicola- 
tions, which  overlook  the  outside  of  the  wall,  as  at  Hexham 
and  Warwick,  or  later  at  Raglan,  and  later  still  at  Thombury. 
-  If  the  parapet  be  not  advanced  by  more  than  its  own  thickness, 
of  course  no  hole  is  formed ;  this  is  called  a  false  machicola- 
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tion,  and  is  used  to  give  breadth  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  It  is 
common  to  all  periods,  being  found  upon  Norman  walls  as 
well  as  upon  those  of  late  Perpendicular  date,  as  Coity  Mid 
Newport. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Edwardian  castles  in  Wales  are  very 
curious ;  that  of  Morlais,  near  Merthjrr,  has  a  circular  keep  of 
two  stories,  of  which  the  lower  is  internally  a  polygon  of 
twelve  sides,  with  a  vaidt  springing  from  a  central  pier.  The 
up-filling  of  the  vault  is  a  hght  calcareous  tufa.  This  castJe 
contains  within  its  enclosure  a  singular  pit,  twenty-five  feet 
square,  and  excavated  upwards  of  seventy  feet  deep  in  the 
mountain  limestone  rock.  It  was  probably  intended  as  a  well, 
though  a  clumsy  one.  The  ruins  of  a  somewhat  similar  castle 
remain  at  Dinas,  near  Crickhowel.  The  upper  story  of  the 
tower  of  Morlais,  as  of  Castle  Coch,  contains  a  number  of  lai^ 
fire-places;  something  of  the  same  sort  is  seen  at  Conings- 
borough,  with  the  addition  of  an  oven. 

The  Edwardian  castles  are  frequently  quite  original";  they 
occur  also  as  additions  encircling  a  Norman  keep,  as  at  Dover, 
Portchester,  Bamborough,  Corfe,  Goodrich,  Lancaster,  Carlisle, 
and  Rochester.  Edward  I-  completed  the  tower-ditch  of 
London.  The  existing  walls  of  towers  are  commonly  Edwar- 
dian, though  on  an  older  foundation,  as  York,  Canterbmy, 
Chester,  Chepstow,  and  their  various  bars  and  gates. 

The  Norman  and  Edwardian,  the  solid  and  concentric,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  two  great  types  of  English  castles,  of  which 
other  military  buildings  are  only  modifications.  After  the 
death  of  Edward  III.,  the  Decorated  gave  place  to  the  Per- 
pendicular style;  and  though  a  few  fine  castles,  and  very 
many  embattled  gateways'",  continued  to  be  erected,  fe  less 

•  Among  the   oitln  either    origiiudly  The  west  gate  ia  anii  of  the  flneil  cin  gate- 

conitnicted,ar  thoroughljre-ediSed  in  this  ways  in    Engluid,  but  its  dnwbndge  is 

Hyle,   are    Cilguna,    1222 ;    Fliat    lud  destrojed,  u  is  its  connexion  with  the  citjp 

Rhuddlan.    1275  ;    Hiwarden    and    Den-  wall  on  each  side. 

Ingh   about  the   same   time;    Cienurron,  The  gateways  of  Leicester  castle   and 

12!l3i    Coawiy,  modifled   in   plan   hy  its  Alnwick  abbey  an    both    Ferpendicular i 

pontian,    128»;    Beamnaris,  1295;    Caer-  Newport,    Monmauthshire,    and    St.    Do- 

philly,  Harlech,  Morlais,  the  same  reign;  net's,  Glamorganshiie,  still  later;  Csiitor, 

Queeaborough,  1361;  Cowling  and  Rabj,  Henry  V.  ajid  VI.;    part    of   Coity  and 

1378;  Bolton  caatle,  and  tbe  west  gate  of  Rye  House,  Henry  VI.;    Fowej  towers, 

Canterbury,  in  the  same  reign  r    most  of  Edward  IV.;    Raglan,  the   neat  gale   of 

Dudl^  and  Warwick  are  a  little  earlier.  Cirisbrook,  Nettle   Hall,   Essex,    Heatv 

F  Tie  gateway  of  St.  Auguitine's,  and  VII.  i  Buckenham,  Essex,  and  Tatenhall, 

the  west  gate  of  Canterbury,  the  one  Early  are  both  Tery  late  Perpendicular;  Thorn- 

Deconl^  and  the  other  Peipendicular,  bury  Ifill,  and  Tichfleld  house  the  aame 

*S>rd  a  fine  example  of  the  contnst  be-  reign, 
tween  monastic  and  military  ■rohileoture. 
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attention  was  paid  to  their  defences,  and  more  to  their  internal 
convenience.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder,  by  rendering  a 
lofty  wall  an  evil  rather  than  a  safeguard,  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  description  of  edifice  having  no  pretension  to  with- 
stand artilleiy,  and  in  which  the  lofty  turrets,  embattled  gate- 
ways, and  moat  of  the  ancient  castle,  were  combined  with  the 
slight  vrall,  exposed  roof,  and  spacious  windows  of  a  modern 
dwelling.  Tim  description  of  building,  sometimes  called  a 
Castle,  but  more  properly  a  Hall,  belongs  rather  to  domestic 
than  military  architectm^,  although  some  of  them  present  a 
very  warlike  appearance,  and  were  effectively  defended 
under  Charles  I. 

As  the  countiy  became  more  peaceful,  those  who  possessed 
old  castles  found  them  inconvenient  dwellings.  Some  were 
altered,  as  Powis  castle ;  others  pulled  down,  as  Queenborough ; 
and  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  new  house, 
as  that  of  the  Van  from  Caerphilly ;  others  left  in  ruins,  as 
Hedingham,  Rochester,  Prudhoe,  Canterbury ;  and  some  were 
converted  into  prisons  and  store-houses,  as  Fortchester  and 
London,  Dover  and  Newcastle. 

A  sort  of  Peel-tower,  with  bold  machicolations,  as  at 
Hexham  and  Morpeth,  or  with  bartizans  at  the  angles,  as  in 
Tynemouth  and  Cockle-park  tower,  continued  to  be  erected 
and  defended  on  the  Northumbrian  border,  until  the  union 
of  the  two  downs  under  James,  when  these  also  fell  into 
disuse. 

Henry  VIII.,  anno  1539,  erected  a  number  of  block-houses, 
something  between  a  castle  and  fort,  with  a  round  tower, 
casemates,  embrasures,  and  a  moat,  upon  the  southern  coast 
of  England ;  some  of  these,  as  Sawdown,  near  Deal^,  have  been 
preserved ;  others,  as  Brighton,  have  been  destroyed. 

Many  old  castles  were  hastily  repaired  during  the  wars  be- 
tween Charles  and  his  Parliament,  and  strengthened  with 
earth- work  Etccording  to  the  system  of  that  day,  as  may  be  seen 
at  Caerphilly ;  Donnington,  Berks ;  and  Dover ;  these  when 
taken  were  commonly  blown  up,  and  it  is  to  this  period 
that  we  owe  the  leaning  ruins  of  Corfe,  Bridgenorth,  and 
Caerphilly. 

In  the  absence  of  ornaments,  circles,  and  buttresses,  in  the 

1  Wublington,  UidU,  belong*  to  tbe  Sudford,  Sandnle,  and  South-tea  caallM, 
lOga  of  Henry  VII. ;  Wett  Cown,  Cam-  vera  erected  area  I93B,  and  Upnur  in 
ber,  Fowey  Caatle,  Huret,  Motei  Bulwark,        15*9. 
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nuns  of  a  castle,  the  thickneas  of  the  walls,  and  the  general 
disposition  of  the  foundationa,  will  usually  afford  some  clue  to 
the  date. 

The  following  may  be  considered  aa  an  approximation  to 
the  number  of  me  castles,  and  remains  of  castles,  in  Britain : — 


Bedibrd    . 
Berks    ... 

'2 
7 

Bucks  ... 

'2 

Cambridge 

.  2 

Cheshire  . 

H 

Cornwall  . 

21 

Derby  ... 

.  6 

Devon   ... 

.IN 

Dorset  . . . 

.11 

Durham....  13 

Lincoln    .... 

.11 

Scanerset   . . . 

fl 

Essex 9 

Middlesex    .. 

.    1 

Stafford 

12 

31ouceater  , .  7 

Monmoiitu  . . 

14 

Suffolk 

10 

Hants 16 

Norfolk    .... 

.   « 

Surrey    

fl 

Hereford     .  .29 

,   4 

Sussex   

M 

Herts 4 

Northumberland  51 

Warwick.... 

0 

Huntfl 4 

Notts 

4 

Westmorelanc 

13 

Kent 39 

Oxon 

.  4 

WilU 

.   » 

Rutland   .... 

.  2 

Worcester . . . 

.  7 

Salop 

.13 

York 

.39 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  about   , 


This  number,  however,  if  accurate  search  were  made,  would 
probably  be  found  nearer  to  a  thousand. 

0.   T.   CLARK. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  notices  of  some  of  the  features 
of  Roman  London,  together  with  the  various  works  of  ancient 
art  which,  within  its  limits,  during  the  last  few  years  have 
been  brought  to  light,  might  prove  interesting  and  perhaps 
useful  to  such  of  our  correspondents  as  may  be  engaged 
in  researches  on  the  early  antiquities  of  our  country,  especially 
if  the  publications,  in  which  from  time  to  time,  detailed 
accounts  of  the  discoveries  appeared,  shoxild  not  have  fallen 
under  their  observation,  or  be  conveniently  accessible. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  consider  the  present  condition 
of  the  metropolis  of  England,  that  great  difficulties  would  beset 
any  attempt  to  carry  on  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  wreck 
and  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  buried  beneath  the  accumulated 
soil  of  centuries  and  the  crowded  masses  of  modem  buildings. 
Under  the  most  favourable  cireumstances  such  a  project  would 
encounter  objections  almost  insurmoimtable ;  but  when  under- 
taken by  individual  zeal  on  a  putial  and  confined  scale, 
at  uncertain  times  and  places,  whenever  the  earth  may 
be  excavated  for  public  works,  without  assistance  or  coun- 
tenance fiT)m  the  directors,  and  usually  in  contention  with  ob- 
structions and  annoyances  of  all  kinds,  it  is  fortunate,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  should  any  discoveries  be  rendered  avail- 
able to  the  topographer  and  antiquary. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  excavations, 
ordered  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  placed  under 
the  management  of  Committees  elected  from  their  own  body, 
have  been  made  throughout  the  city,  for  sewerage,  for  ap- 
proaches to  the  New  London  Bridge,  for  foundations  of  houses 
in  the  new  streets  and  in  those  whicb  have  been  widened,  aa 
well  as  on  the  sites  of  churches  destroyed,  and  on  that  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  These  excavations  penetrated  to  depths 
varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  and  more,  and  it  is  from 
opportunities  thus  accidentally  afibrded  that  some  faint  glim- 
merings have  been  obtained  of  rich  stores  of  subterranean 
antiquities.  Had  the  work  been  conducted  in  an  intelligent 
as  well  as  mechanical  spirit,  important  antiquarian  results 
would  have  been  effected.    Thus  when  a  rich  tesselatcd  pave- 
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ment  was  discovered,  the  workmen  should  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  breaking  it  up  until  at  least  drawings  had  been 
made.  In  many  instances,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the  various 
rooms  of  a  Roman  building  might  have  been  opened,  and 

Elans  and  drawings  made ;  the  direction,  width,  and  pecu* 
Brities  of  buildings  recorded ;  and  moreover  and  chiefly,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  people,  whose  habits  and  pursuits 
do  not  qualify  them  to  appreciate  the  use  and  value  of  works 
of  ancient  art,  should  of  themselves  promote  antiquarian  re- 
search, it  is  desirable  that  competent  persons,  willing  to  devote 
their  time  to  investigations  having  a  public  and  general  object 
in  view,  should  be  at  least  permitted  to  do  their  best,  free  from 
hindrance  and  annoyance. 

It  would  appear  that  the  first  settlen^nt  of  the  Romans  was 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  the  centre  of  the 
present  cily.  Whether  they  fixed  on  the  spot  from  its  natural 
advantages,  or  because  the  Britons  had  already  established 
there  a  town  as  a  medium  of  continental  trafBc,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  we  have  met  with  no  remains  indicative  of  a  British 
town,  nor  works  of  art  anterior  to  the  Roman  epoch. 

The  line  of  the  Roman  wall  is  well  knovni,  stretchii^  from 
the  Tower  through  the  Minories  to  Aldgate,  Hoimdsditch, 
Bishopsgate,  along  London  Wall  to  Fore-street,  through 
Cripplegate  church-yard,  thence  between  Monkwell-street  and 
Castle-street  to  Aldersgate,  through  Christ's  Hospital  to  New- 
gate and  Ludgate  towards  the  Thames.  The  erection  of  this 
wall  was  probably  a  work  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Romano- 
British  period.  We  refer  to  other  evidence  to  shew  that 
(mgineJly  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  town  must  have  been 
confined  within  narrow  compass  on  the  rising  ground  border- 
ing the  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  respect  for  decency  and  regard  for 
human  health  restrained  the  Romans  from  mixing  up  together 
the  Uving  and  the  dead.  The  ofiensive  and  pernicious  modem 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  within  tovms,  contiguous  to  the 
abodes  of  the  living,  was  never  tolerated  by  the  Romans,  who 
made  its  prohibition  eflectual  by  legislative  enactment.  We 
find  this  custom  adhered  to  in  the  provinces,  and  the  burial- 
places  belonging  to  most  of  their  stations  and  towns  in  Britain 
have  been  discovered  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
habitations. 

In  various  central  parts  of  the  eity,  imbedded  in  the 
a  ,  Google 
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natural  gravel,  Roman  skdetons  have  been  found,  accom- 
panied with  ums,  coins,  and  other  remains,  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  sepulchral  chaiiacter  of  the  deposits.  As  late  as 
within  the  last  month  several  skeletons  were  discovered  in 
King  William-street,  at  thp  comer  of  St.  Swithin's-lane,  and 
frith  them  fir^pients  of  potteiy,  and  coins,  in  second  brass  of 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Vespasian.  As  all  the  coins 
found  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are 
invariably  of  the  Higher  Empire,  these  interments  we  infer 
were  made  in  early  times,  and  probably  soon  after  the  time 
of  the  last  named  emperor,  when  no  buildings  stood  near, 
and  when  the  district  was  resorted  to  for  the  bunal  of  the  dead, 
as  being  remote  from  the  town. 

Diuing  the  excavations  made  for  the  foundations  of  the  New 
Boyal  Exchange,  an  ancient  gravel-pit  was  opened.  This  pit 
was  filled  with  rubbish,  chiefly  such  as  at  the  present  day  is 
thrown  on  waste  places  in  the  precincts  of  towns ;  droas 
from  smithies,  bones  and  homs  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats ; 
ordure,  broken  pottery,  old  sandals,  and  fragments  of  leathern 
harness,  oyster  shells,  and  nearly  a  dozen  coins,  in  second 
brass,  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  Over  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
had  been  spread  a  layer  of  gravel,  upon  which  were  the  foun- 
dations of  buildings,  and  a  mass  of  masonry  six  feet  square, 
two  sides  of  which  still  retained  portions  of  fresco-paintings 
with  which  they  had  been  ornamented.  Remains  of  buildings 
covered  also  the  whole  site  of  the  present  Exchange. 

The  pit  itself  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  gradual  pro- 

rs  of  Londinium.  From  thu  locality  was  gravel  obtamed 
the  flooring  of  buildings  and  various  other  purposes  of 
the  infant  colony  ;  but  as  the  town  increased  in  extent,  it  was 
abandoned,  filled  in,  and  subsequently,  by  an  artificial  stratum 
of  gravel,  adapted  for  buildings.  Here  coins  are  again  useful 
as  evidence.  The  only  one  obtained  from  this  pit,  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  was  a  plated-  denarius  of  Sevems, 
but  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  United  Gi-esham  and  City 
Improvement  Committees,  prevented  my  making  those  close  and 
uninterrupted  observations  which  otherwise  woidd  have  en- 
abled me  to  authenticate  the  exact  position  of  the  last  coin. 
The  fact  of  there  not  being  found  any  coin  of  the  century 
between  the  time  of  Domitian  and  that  of  Severus,  would 
raise  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  specimen  of  the  latter  emperor 
may  not  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of,  rather  than  in  the  pit 
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itself.  In  antiqnarian  investigBtions  much  depends  upon 
minute  and  careM  observation  :  important  conclusions  r^ult 
frequently  from  a  connection  of  facts  trivial  in  themselves  but 
of  importance  when  combined,  and  the  record  and  registra- 
tion of  these  facts  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  on  under 
auspicious  circumstances.  Taking  the  coins  of  Vespasian  and 
Domitian  into  consideration,  we  may  infer  that  Londinium 
had  considerably  extended  its  bounds  not  long  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor ;  but  the  presence  of  tne  coin 
of  Severus  suggests  a  later  date,  did  not  the  absence  of  coins 
from  Domitian  to  Severus,  favour  the  supposition  that  this 
isolated  specimen  may  have  been  found  on  some  other  part  of 
the  area  excavated. 

Roman  London  thus  enlai^d  itself  by  degrees  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  towards  Moorfields,  and  the  line  of  the 
wall  east  and  south.  The  sepulchral  deposits  alluded  to 
confirm  its  growth ;  others,  at  more  remote  distances,  indicate 
posterior  enlargements ;  while  interments  discovered  at  Holbom, 
Finsbuiy,  Whitechapel,  and  the  extensive  burial-places  in 
Spitalilelds  and  Goodman's  Fields,  denote  that  those  locaUties 
were  fixed  on  when  Londinium,  in  process  of  time,  had 
spread  over  the  extensive  space  enclosed  by  the  wall. 

The  vast  moor  and  marsh  lands  on  the  north  side  of  Londi- 
niom  were  unquestionably,  by  draining  and  embanking,  ren- 
dered in  part  suitable  for  biuldings,  particularly  the  enclosed 
portion ;  that  beyond  the  wall,  probably,  retamed  until  the 
uist  century  much  of  its  original  character.  Opposite  Finsbuiy 
Circus,  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet,  a  well-turned  Koman  arch 
was  discovered,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  on  the  Finsbury  side, 
were  iron  bars  placed  apparently  to  restrain  the  sedge  and 
weeds  from  choking  the  passage.  In  Priuce's-street,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bank,  in  Lothbury,  Token-house  Yard,  and 
the  adjoining  parts,  the  natural  boggy  soil  descends  to  a 
great  depth,  but  the -superficial  strata  contain  the  remains 
of  houses  and  their  pavements.  In  many  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict wooden  piles  were  driven  through  the  unstable  founda- 
tions into  the  natural  gravel  to  form  a  solid  substructure. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  a  sure  foundation  by  means  of  piling, 
was  as  general  on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  in  the  marshy  dis- 
trict above  noticed.  It  was  observed  throughout  Thames- 
stareet  and  Tower-street,  and  also  on  the  Southwark  side  of 
the  river.     In  the  last-mentioned  locahty,  when  excavations 
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were  made  for  the  south  wing  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the 
fomidations,  walls,  and  pavetoents  of  a  Roman  house  were  dis- 
covered, which  had  been  laid  upon  piles  driven  into  the  sand. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  there  was  evidence  in  the  renuuns 
of  buildinffs  reaching  ahnost  close  to  its  banks,  that  much 
ground  had  been  reclaimed  from  subjection  to  periodical  over- 
Sowings  of  the  river  when  its  banks  were  low,  straggling,  and 
undefined. 

These  remarks  involve  the  question  whether  Loodinium  was 
confined  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Discoveries  of  tessellated 
pavements  on  and  about  the  site  of  St.  Saviour's  church, 
and  other  remains  of  buildings,  pottery,  lamps,  glass  vessels, 
and  various  domestic  utensils  and  implements  through- 
out the  line  of  High-street,  nearly  as  tar  as  St.  Geoi^'s 
church,  demonstrate  the  claims  of  a  portion  of  the  Southwark 
side  of  the  Thames  to  be  comprised  within  the  bounds  of 
Roman  London  ;  and  these  claims  are  further  supported  by  an 
ancient  extensive  burial-ground  discovered  on  the  site  of  that 
now  attached  to  the  dissenters'  chapel  in  Deverill-street,  New 
Kent  Road.  When  the  approaches  to  the  new  bridge  were 
being  cut,  an  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ascer- 
taining at  what  point  the  Roman  road  from  Kent  did,  or 
did  not,  reach  the  river ;  but  the  persons  in  authority  over 
the  works  made  no  provision  either  for  the  preservation  of 
the  antiquities  brought  to  light,  or  for  instituting  or  even 
countenancing  investigations,  which,  without  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  excavations,  might  have  furnished  additional 
facts  to  clear  up  disputed  points. 

It  may,  for  the  present,  be  sufQcient  to  addiK»  some  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  two  divisions  of  Londi- 
nitmi  had  a  connecting  medituu  somewhere  about  the  site  of 
Old  London  Bridge.  The  uninterrupted  possession  of  this 
locality  by  a  succession  of  bridges  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  is  well  authenticated,  and  is  of  itself  presump- 
tive evidence  of  a  prior  erection.  Dion  Casaius",  who  hved 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  centmy,  when  recording  the  inva- 
sion of  Britain  by  Claudius,  incidentally  mentions  a  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  and  this  notice,  however  indefinite  as  to  locality, 
seems  to  determine  the  early  existence  of  a  bridge  which  the 
context  may  incline  us  to  fix  at  or  near  London.  Other  consi- 
derations in  favour  of  this  opinion,  are  the  extent,  population, 

•  Lib.  Ik.  wc.  20. 
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and  coEomerce  which  Londinimn  then  possessed.  It  was  also  the 
focus,  to  which  convei^^  the  military  roads,  and  the  thorough- 
fare for  troops  &oni  Gaul  and  Italy  to  the  various  stations  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  In  such  a  town,  situated  as 
has  been  shewn,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  to  a  people  like 
the  Romans,  accustomed  to  fiu:ihtate  communication  with  all 
parts  of  their  provinces,  as  well  as  to  adorn  their  towns  with 
public  works,  a  bridge  would  be  much  more  indispensable  than 
at  such  places  as  Pontes,  ad  Pontem,  Pons  jElii,  Tripontium, 
Ihtrolipons,  &c.,  the  etymology  of  which  names  shews  that 
bridges  were  not  uncommon  in  Britain. 

l^t  this  presumptive  evidence  is  supported  by  recent  dis- 
coveries, I  proceed  to  shew.  Throughout  the  entire  line  of  the 
old  bridge,  the  bed  of  the  nver  was  found  to  contain  ancient 
wooden  piles ;  and  when  these  piles,  subsequently  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  bridge,  were  pulled  up  to  deepen  the  channel 
of  the  river,  many  thousands  of  Roman  coins,  with  abundance 
of  broken  Roman  tiles  and  pottery,  were  discovered ;  and  im-- 
mediately  beneath  some  of  the  central  piles,  brass  medallions 
of  AureUus,  Faustina,  and  Gommodus.  All  these  remains 
are  indicative  of  a  bridge.  The  enormous  quantities  of  Roman 
coins  may  be  accounted  for  by  consideration  of  the  well- 
known  practice  of  the  Romans  to  make  these  imperishable 
monuments  subservient  towards  perpetuating  the  memory,  not 
only  of  their  conquests,  but  also  of  those  public  works  which 
were  the  natural  result  of  their  successes  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  They  may  have  been  deposited  either  upon  the 
building  or  repairs  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor.  The  great  rarity  of  medaUions  is  corrobo- 
lative  of  this  opinion,  for  medallions  were  struck  only  for  par- 
ticular purposes.  The  beautiful  works  of  art  which  were  dis- 
covered  alongside  of  the  foundations  of  the  old  bric^, — the 
colossal  bronze  head  of  Hadrian,  the  bronze  images  cu  Apollo, 
Mercury,  Atp,  and  other  divinities,  an  extraordinary  instru- 
ment ornamented  with  the  heads  of  deities  and  animals'', — and 
other  rehca  bearing  direct  reference  to  pagan  mythology,  were 
possibly  thrown  into  the  river  by  the  early  Christians  in  their 
zeal  for  obUterating  all  allusions  to  the  old  supplanted  religion. 

Some  excavations  made  for  sewers  in  Thames-street  led  to 
discoveries  which  confirm  the  truth  of  Titz-Stephens'  assertion 
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that  London  was  formerly  watled  on  the  water-side,  and  although 
in  his  time  the  wall  was  no  longer  standing,  at  least  in  an 
entire  state,  there  was  probably  enough  left  to  trace  its 
course  by.  The  cauae  of  its  destruction,  this  writer  tells  us, 
wai  the  water ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  overthrow 
of  a  work  of  such  solidity  and  strength  could  have  been  thus 
accomplished.  This  wall  was  first  noticed  at  the  foot  of  Lam- 
beth Mil,  forming  an  angle  with  Thames-street,  and  extending, 
with  occasional  breaks,  to  Queenhithe ;  and  some  walling  of 
similar  character,  probably  a  part  of  the  above,  has  been 
noticed  in  Thames-street,  opposite  Queen-street.  It  was  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  about  eight  deep,  reckoning  the  top 
at  nine  feet  from  the  present  street  level,  and  composed  of  rag- 
stone  and  flint,  with  alternate  layers  of  red  and  yellow,  plain 
and  curve-edged  tiles,  cemented  by  mortar  as  firm  and  hard  as 
the  tiles,  from  which  it  could  not  be  separated.  For  the 
foundation  strong  oaken  piles  were  used, 'upon  which  was 
4aid  a  stratum  of  chalk  and  stones,  and  then  a  course  of  hewn 
sand-stones  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  by  two  and  a-half 
in  width. 

Some  of  the  materials  of  this  wall  had  evidently  been  used 
in  an  earlier  pubhc  building,  the  destruction  of  which  may  have 
been  accomplished  during  some  iusuirection  of  the  Britons, 
such  as  that  under  Boadicea.  Many  of  the  foundation-stones 
above-mentioned  were  ornamented  with  mouldings  and  sculp- 
tiffe,  and  had  been  cut  for  adaptation  into  a  frieze  or  entabla- 
ture of  an  edifice,  the  dimensions  of  which  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact  of  many  of  these  stones  weighing  half  a  ton. 
Fragments  of  sculptured  marble,  among  which  was  a  portion 
of  a  decorated  stone,  which  appears  to  have  formed  patt  of  an 
altar,  had  also  been  worked  into  the  wall. 

At  what  period  Londinium  was  first  fortified  with  walls, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  certify.  It  is  probable  that  this  did  not 
take  place  until  after  the  recovery  of  the  province  by  Con- 
Btantius,  or  even  later,  when  Theodosius  restored  and  garri- 
soned the  towns,  and  fortified  the  stations  and  camps'  against 
the  northern  pirates. 

Foundations  of  other  walls  of  great  thickness  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Bush-lane,  in  Five-Foot  Alley,  in  Comhill,  and  other 
locahties,  but  the  circumstances  underwhich  they  were  observed, 
forbid  our  hazarding  any  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  their 

'  AmaiUnui  HuceUinui,  lib.  xiviii  c  3. 
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4»igiiutl  uses.  The  plan  of  modern  London  gives  as  little  or 
no  assistanoe  in  forming  a  notion  of  that  of  the  Roman  town  i 
for  in  many  instances  streets,  which  during  centuries  have 
retained  their  present  course,  cover  the  foundations  of  dweUing* 
houses,  and  thus  prove  the  non-existence  of  Roman  roads  or 
streets  in  such  sites. 

Recent  discoveries,  however,  while  they  leave  us  in  doubt  of 
the  sites  of  public  edifices,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  streets, 
reveal,  by  an  abundance  of  scattered  facts,  the  populousness 
of  the  place,  and  the  comforts  and  luxmies  of  its  inhabitants. 
At  depths  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  we  notice  through- 
out the  city  the  remains  of  houses,  and  of  a  variety  of  dome^c 
utensils.  Some  of  the  houses,  as  may  be  expected,  exhibit 
evidences  of  the  superior  rank  or  wealth  of  their  owners  in  the 
rich  tessellated  pavements  of  their  apartments.  The  more 
remarkable  of  these  were  found  in  Bartholomew-lane,  connected 

{)robably  with  that  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
and,  in  Paternoster-row,  in  Crosby-sc^uare,  in  Bush-lane,  m 
Xad-lane  and  Wood-street,  and  on  the  site  of  the  Hall  of  Com- 
merce in  Threadneedle-street,  but  all  were  cut  to  pieces  and 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  having  become 
private  property,  met  a  more  worthy  fate,  and  is  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  elegant  of  the  ancient  arts,  by  the  good  taste  and  pubhc 
spirit  of  its  conservator*. 

The  absence  of  inscribed  stones  is  remarkable,  and  only  to 
be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  of  their  having  been 
broken  up  in  past  times  for  building  materials.  Two  only 
have  been  discovered,  both  sepulchral;  the  one,  inscribed  to 
a  apecalaior  of  the  second  legion*,  was  found  imbedded  in  a 
wall  of  the  Old  Blackfriars'  Monastery ;  the  other,  in  memory 
of  Grata,  the  daughter  of  Dagobitus,  was  discovered  at  London 
Wall,  Moorfieids.  Some  stamped  tiles  are  interesting  as  af- 
fording perhaps  the  earliest  instances  of  an  abbreviation  of  the 
■word  Londinium.  They  read  |  pbr  lon  |  and  [P^k  -LON  | , 
and  may  mean  Probaium  Londinii,  proved  (of  the  proper 
quality)  at  London  ;  or  Prima  (cohors)  'S^tonum  liONdinii, 
the  first  (cohort)  of  the  Britons  at  London. 

The  fictile  urns  and  vessels,  in  an  endless  variety  of  shape 
and  pattern,  contribute  evidence  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of 
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that  combiiiation  of  elegance  and  utility  which  charac- 
terizes these  worka  of  ancient  art.  Some  of  these  are  proved 
to  have  been  manufactured  in  Britun  from  specimens  procured 
from  the  Roman  potteries,  discovered  by  Mr.  Artis  at  Castor'', 
and  from  the  debris  of  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway'. 
The  handles  of  amphorae,  and  the  rims  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
shallow  pans,  have  frequently  the  names  of  the  makers.  A 
superior  kind  of  pottery,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  usually  termed 
"Samian,"  has  been  found  in  great  abunduice  throughout 
Jjondon.  It  has  been  supposed  with  reason  to  be  of  that  kind 
BO  termed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  mentions  its  being  made 
at  various  continental  towns,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire;  and  its  identity  seems  confirmed  from  being  met  with 
wherever  the  Romans  had  established  themselves.  This  pottery 
is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  texture  and  rich  coralline 
coloiir,  than  for  the  great  diversity  of  its  ornaments.  The 
shallow  dishes  or  patene  of  this  ware,  if  not  plain,  are  usually 
adorned  with  a  simple  ivy-Ieaf  pattern,  but  the  bowls  are 
covered  with  embossed  designs,  comprising  mythological, 
bacchanalian,  and  hunting  subjects,  gladiatorial  combats, 
games,  and  architectural  and  fanciful  compositions.  Some 
exhibit  figures  which  are  probably  copies  from  sculptures  whose 
excellence  made  them  universally  popular ;  for  instance,  that 
of  a  Venus  in  attitude  and  character  much  resembling  the 
well-known  statue  of  the  Medicean  Venvs.  These  vases  have 
been  usually  cast  in  moulds,  but  fragments  of  others  have 
been  discovered,  the  ornaments  and  figures  on  which  have 
been  separately  moulded.  The  names  of  potters  are  usually 
stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the  interior  of  these  vases.  Of 
these,  such  as  bohoxvs,  diviitvlvs,  dagodvbwvs,  &c.,  have 
a  harsh  and  outlandish  sound,  bespeaking  a  Gaulish  origin, 
or  perhaps  a  Spanish,  as  Saguntum  is  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing places  specified  by  Pliny.  Many  of  the  names  as 
well  as  patterns  accord  with  specimens  preserved  in  museums 
in  France  and  Germany.  A  familiarity  with  the  frequent 
arrangements  of  the  letters  of  the  potters'  names  in  mono- 
grams and  ligatures,  will  tend  to  assist  the  reading  of  sculp- 
tured inscriptions. 

The  use  of  glass  must  have  been  common  throughout 
Britain ;  fragments  of  beautifully  ^worked  vessels  in  this  mate- 
rial having  been  collected  in  abundance,  and  some  in  rich 

'  DurobnTB  of  Antoninoi  illottrated.  *  Archmlofii,  >ol.  ixii.  q.  223. 
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striped  blue,  green,  and  yellow  colours,  which  fonued  parts  of 
ribbed  bowk,  shew  the  perfection  to  which  the  Romans  had 
attained  in  the  ari:  of  colouring  and  annealing  glass. 

Many  of  the  articles  which  individual  exertion  has  preserved 
strongly  illustrate  their  arts,  manners,  and  customs ;  and  any 
artist  engaged  in  attempts  to  revive  the  art  of  fresco-painting 
may  derive  useful  liints  from  a  close  examination  of  the  paint- 
ings from  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Roman  London,  which 
retain  a  freshness  of  colour  as  if  executed  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  objects  in  steel,  such  as  knives,  styli,  and 
implements,  apparently  modelling  tools,  are  in  an  admirable 
fine  state  of  preservation,  to  which  the  wet  boggy  soil  they 
were  taken  m>m  has  materially  contributed ;  and  to  the  same 
cause  we  owe  the  conservation  of  leathern  reticulated  san- 
dals, and  other  antiquities,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
some  little  wooden  implements,  ^ch  as  are  still  used  in  the 
west  of  England  for  yam-spinning,  and  which  cany  us  back 
to  the  infancy  of  one  of  the  greatest  staple  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom^. 

C.  ROACH  SMITH. 

*  For  deUuled  iccounti  of  diaccreries  Eiq. ;  uid  *>riou>  cDintilunicitiiiiii  to  the 

mide  during  (he  lut  few  yetit  in  London  Gentlenum's  Mtgizine,  made  chjefl;  bj 

we  tbe  p*p*ri  in  the  Archffiologia,  by  the  the  latter  gentleman, 
writer  of  these  note*,  and  by  A.  J.  Kempe, 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
ANGLESEY. 


COMMOT   OF   TYNDAETHWY. 

The  churches  of  tliis  commot,  or  hundred,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, are  mostly  of  great  simplicity  of  form,  and  include 
probably  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  edifices  built  within 
the  island.  The  county  town  of  Beaumarais  stands  within 
this  commot,  and  its  parochial  church  (which  is  in  reality  only 
a  chapel  dependant  upon  Llandegvan)  is  the  lai^st  ecclesias- 
tical building  in  the  district ;  but  it  is  of  a  period  rather  later 
than  that  to  which  attention  will  be  drawn  in  this  paper :  and, 
though  an  edifice  of  much  architectural  interest,  must  remain 
for  more  ample  notice  on  a  future  occasion.  At  present  all 
that  will  be  attempted  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of 
the  more  notable  churches  of  the  commot,  which  may  serve  as 
types  (and  they  are  well  suited  to  this  purpose)  for  the  rest  of 
the  island.  In  general,  the  villages  in  the  commot  of  Tyndaethwy 
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are  smEill  in  size,  and  scattered  in  urangement : — ^the  parishes 
are  not  small,  but  the  houses  lie  far  apart  &om  each  other, 
and  the  district,  though  well  cultivated,  has  on  the  whole  a 
wild  and  bleak  appearance.  It  forms  the  most  easterly  portion 
of  the  island,  and  is  easily  accessible  to  visitors  of  all  lands : 
it  contains  the  frowning  feudal  castle  of  Beaumarais,  and  the 
beautifully  secluded  retreat  of  Penmon  Priory ;  it  is  washed 
by  the  blue  strait  of  the  Menai  on  the  one  side,  and  the  stormy 
inlet  of  Traeth  Coch  (Red  Wharf  Bay)  on  the  other  ; — so  that 
for  many  reasons  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  recommending 
its  mediaeval  remains  to  the  notice  of  modem  antiquarians. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  acute  Henry  Rowlands, 
author  of  the  Mbna  Antiqua  Reaiaurata,  that  the  earliest  eccle- 
siaatical  ediftces  erected  in  Anglesey  (and  indeed  in  Britain) 
were  cells  or  hermitages,  built  by  the  first  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity who  settled  within  its  limits  : — that  to  such  cells  small 
chapels,  or  places  of  prayer,  were  attached ;  and  that  the  people, 
resorting  thither  for  spiritual  instruction  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  holy  founders,  continued  to  regard  them  as  sacred  spots 
after  their  decease,  and,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  con- 
verted them  into  chmx:hes  imder  the  name  or  invocation  of 
the  holy  men,  whether  canonized  by  proper  authority  or  con- 
secrated by  popular  opinion.  There  is  much  probability  in 
this  hypothesis,  when  the  local  peculiarities  of  Angles^  are 
taken  into  consideration : — and  it  is  strengthened,  not  oiJy  by 
tradition,  but  also  by  several  circumstances  connected  with 
buildings  of  this  class,  in  other  parts  of  Wales  as  well  as  in 
the  island.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  of  these  original 
cells  are  now  to  be  found  standing,  though  the  contrary  can- 
not perhaps  be  affirmed ;  but  there  is  such  a  similarity  in  the 
construction  of  many  churches  here,  and  their  history  generally 
tallies  so  well  with  the  suggestion  of  the  author  named  above, 
that  it  may  be  received  as  a  good  starting-point  of  Cambrian 
antiquarian  doctrine. 

One  of  the  local  circumstances  corroborative  of  this  view  of 
the  case,  is  that  the  earliest  churches  still  extant  are  of  that 
small  simple  form  which  might  have  been  expected  had  they 
been  built  for  the  use  of  a  single  holy  man  and  a  few  followers, 

The  original  form  of  the  Anglesey  churches  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  small  oblong  edifice  from  thirty  feet  by  ten  feet 
to  fifty  feet  by  twenty  feet  internally.  These  would  hold 
about  fifty  or  a  hundred  persons,  and  perhaps  in  early  times 
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the  rural  congregations  of  these  districts  rarely  surpassed  this 
munber.  The  addition  of  transepts  and  chancels  seems  to 
have  been  made  at  much  later  periods,  generally  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries :  but  in  the  conventual  esta- 
blishment of  Penmon,  which  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the 
ordinary  parochial  churches  of  the  island,  the  original  fonn 
of  the  building  was  no  doubt  that  which  it  still  retains,  cruci- 
form. It  is  very  difficult  for  a  casual  observer  to  recognise 
the  original  nucleus  of  these  early  churches,  but  it  may  be 
generally  discovered  in  the  nave,  where  the  walls  are  comibonly 
of  rude  though  solid  construction,  the  level  of  the  building 
sutfk  beneath  that  of  the  external  earth,  and  the  windows 
evidently  inserted  at  some  recent  period,  (often  in  very  late 
times,)  so  that  originally  no  hght  could  have  been  admitted 
except  by  the  door,  or  else  perhaps  by  a  small  eastern  window. 
Without  asserting  that  many  of  these  early  buildings  remain 
in  the  present  churches,  it  may  be  considered  probable  that 
even  when  a  new  edifice  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  older 
one,  the  first  plan  was  adhered  to,  and  that  the  only  change 
made  was  that  of  stone  for  wood  and  rubble.  The  church  of 
Llansadwm  (the  church  of  St.  Sadwm  or  St.  Satuminus)  may 
be  referred  to  as  a  good  instance  of  the  absence  of  all  windows 
in  the  original  nave : — there  are  some  in  the  southern  side,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  small  modern  loophole  at  the 
western  end ;  but  without  these  the  building  could  originally 
have  had  no  light.  The  naves  of  Llangocd  and  Llandegvan 
are  similar  instances :  so  is  that  of  Llanvihangel  Tyn  Sylwy : 
and  even  in  the  conventual  church  of  Penmon  the  only  fenestra! 
openings  in  the  nave  are  small  circular-headed  loopholes  con- 
temporary vrith  the  building,  twenty-four  inches  by  nine  exter- 
nally, but  expanding  within  to  a  considerable  size.  These 
eariy  churches  seem  never  to  have  been  paved  or  floored,  very 
few  of  them  are  so  at  the  present  day :  the  earth,  like  the  soil 
in  the  peasants'  cottages,  is  beaten  hard,  more  or  less  even,  and 
being  generally  dry  serves  the  purpose  of  the  hardy  congrega- 
tions. The  roofs  must  always  have  been  of  wood :  no  trace 
of  vaulting  is  to  be  found  anywhere  within  the  commot :  and  it 
.is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  the  original  timber 
used  for  these  purposes  may  be  in  existence  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  fact  can  hardly  be  verified.  The  universal  covering 
of  these  roofs  is  the  schistose  atone,  which  composes  the  largest 
geological  formation  in  the  island.    The  only  approaches  to 
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Btone-vaultiog  are  to  be  found  at  Fenmon  and  Ynys  Seiriol. 
Here  the  towers  of  the  two  churchea  are  covered  with  low 
conical  qiiadrilateral  spires,  or  rather  pointed  roofs,  in  the  for- 
loation  of  which  no  wood  is  employed,  but  the  stones  keep 
lapping  over  each  other  &om  the  lowest  course  laid  on  the  side 
waUs  xintil  at  length  they  meet  in  the  apex.  A  much  later 
example  of  this  rude  vaulting,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  in  the 
moaastic  pi^eon-Aome  at  Fenmon,  a  curious  square  building  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  almost  unique  in  its  kind : — ^the  towers 
above  mentioned  are  about  sixteen  feet  square  at  Fenmon,  and 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve  feet  at  Ynys  Seiriol,  but  in  the  pigeon- 
house  the  area  is  twenty-one  feet  square,  and  the  quadrilateral 
vaulting  approaches  to  the  domical  form  (like  the  roofs  used 
by  Delonne  in  the  Tuileries,  and  other  French  chateaux),  and 
it  is  entirely  covered  by  stones  laid  in  this  manner,  without 
any  wood  in  the  whole  building,  and  with  a  light  louvre  or 
lantern  in  the  midst. 

Towers  were  evidently  too  costly  for  the  construction  of  the 
primitive  churches  of  Anglesey,  and  whenever  bells  came  to  be 
used,  the  erection  of  a  simple  gable  at  the  western  end  of  the 
building  served  the  purpose.  All  these  gables  however  have 
pointed  arches,  either  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  four- 
teenth centuries ;  and  hence  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  use 
of  bells  was  an  ecclesiastical  luxury  of  comparatively  late  intro- 
duction into  Anglesey.  However  this  may  be,  their  form  is 
very  simple :  covered  generally  with  a  straight  coping,  but  at 
Uuisadwrn  with  one  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  curve.  At  Fen- 
mynydd  (which  is  the  largest  church  in  the  comraot  next  to 
St.  Mary's  at  Beaumarais)  the  gable  ia  pierced  for  two  bells ; 
but  this  is  a  rare  instance  of  parochial  wealth. 

The  churchyards  retain  perhaps  the  same  size  and  form 
which  they  originally  possessed :  a  fact  which,  in  the  absence 
of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  inferred  from  the  peculiarly 
religious  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  still  retain  in  imdimi- 
nished  vigour  the  national  respect  for  sacred  things:  and 
which  has  never  allowed  them,  except  in  the  calamitous  period 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  encroach  on  consecrated 
ground.  The  absence  of  monumental  slabs  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  no  interments  (as  a  general  rule)  took  place 
within  the  churches.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  at  Fen- 
mynydd,  where  the  tomb  and  vault  of  the  Tudor  family  still 
remain,  and  where  there  is  also  a  tomb  under  an  arch  in  the 
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northern  wall  of  the  building,  to  accommodate  which  a  small 
erectioQ  Uke  a  chapel  (without  any  windows)  has  been  added 
to  the  original  edMce.  This  tomb  is  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tiuy  (?),  but  bears  no  sculpture  or  inscription  of  any  kind  by 
which  its  possessor's  name  can  be  discovered,  though  it  is  very 
probably  that  of  a  Tudor,  the  seigneurs  of  the  parish  from  time 
immemorial. 


Of  early  fonts  only  two  remain  in  this 
commot :  one  at  Penmon,  probably  the 
eariiest :  the  other  at  Llaniestin :  they  are 
both  no  doubt  contemporary  with  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
other  fonts,  which  more  or  less  resemble 
that  of  Llanvihangel  Tyn  Sylwy,  appear 
to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  Pen- 
mon until  within  a  few  years  a  water- 
stoup,  of  the  same  date  as  the  font,  was 
used  J  and  at  Llandegvan  another  water- 
stoup  {of  the  fourteenth  century  ?)  is 
still  employed  for  the  baptismal  sacra- 
ment :  in  alt  cases  these  fonts  are  placed 
at  the  western  ends  of  their  respective 
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edifices,  sometimes  against  the  northero,  sometimes  against 
the  southern  walls. 

The  gables  appear  to  have  been  always  topped  with 
crosses,  the  peduuents  of  which,  commonly  quadrangular 
with  trifohated  canopies,  still  remain :  but  of  the  crosses 
themselves  a  considerable  proportion  have  perished.  Those 
at  Llanvihangel,  Llangoed,  and  Llansadwrn  are  the  most 
remarkable'. 

The  chancels  and  transepts  seem  to  have  been  all  added 
posterior  to  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  the  English,  and  their 
architecture  indicates  in  general  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy.  The  chancels  are  mostly  of  the  same  design :  the 
transepts,  if  indeed  they  may  be  so  called,  have  been  only 
chapels  added  by  the  parochial  gentry,  aa  at  Llangoed,  Llan- 
degvan,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  this 
commot : — 

Ynys  Seiriol,  (St.  Seiriol's  Isle,  Priestholme,  or  Puffin 
Island.)  The  tower  of  a  small  conventual  church  still  remains 
here :  and  the  foundations  of  part  of  the  church,  with  per- 
haps part  of  the  monastic  cells,  may  be  traced :  it  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  tower  of  Penmon.  This  small  conventual  esta- 
blishment is  noticed  both  by  Dugdale  and  Tanner,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  estabhshments,  churches,  &c.,  on  the  mainland 
at  Penmon,  and  on  the  island,  the  original  name  of  which  was 
Glannauch,  or  Ynys  Lenach,  "the  Priest's  Island."  St.  Seiriol, 
according  to  Rowland's  Mon.  Aniiq.,  flourished  with  St.  Cybi 
in  the  seventh  century. 

Penmon,  an  Augustine  priory.  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
conventual  church,  the  refectory,  part  of  the 
prior's  lodgings  (?),  and  some  of  the  con- 
ventual fiirm  buildings.  With  the  house 
on  Ynys  Seiriol,  it  owes  its  foundation  to 
Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  king  of  Wales,  in  the 
sixth  centmy,  and  was  re-founded  by 
Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince  of  Wales, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  oon,p«n«D.  ^  Font 
tury.     "JTie  conventual  church  consists  of  ""^ 

*  The  euly  uid  highly  curioiu  croat,  at  croued  stone,  lUnding  in  the  p«ik  >t  Pen* 
m6n,  ii  not  here  taken  into  iccoont 
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a  cave  and  eouth  transept  of  early  date,  and  a  chancel  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  the  northern  transept  has  been  de- 
stroycd  J)ut  Uio  central  tower 
still  remains.  The  south 
transept  was  used  as  a  chapel, 
and  a  curious  series  of  small 
.  circular-headed  arches,  with 
zigzagged  mouldings  and  fil- 
leted shafts,  formed  seats 
round  its  sides  for  the  monks 
and  their  attendants.  The 
buildings  are  in  good  pre- 
servation, though  somewhat 
in  need  of  repair ;  but  they 
belong  to  a  gentleman  of 
enlightened  taste  and  public 
spirit.  Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley. 
The  chancel  only  is  used  as 
a  parochial  church. 

Llan  Sadwrm.     a  small  church  consisting  of  a  nave,  and 
a  chapel  on  the  north- 
em  side.     The  nave  is 
probably  of  very  early 
date.    The  chapel  and  j 
the    eastern    window  | 
may  be  assigned  to  the 
fourteenth  centiuy.  By 
the  side  of  a  iiindow 
in  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  chapel  is  an  in- 
scription    commemo-  i°«"p'^c  u  bi.  B«i™n, 
rative  of  St.  Sadwm,  which  the  early  form  of  the  letters  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  older  than  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land.    I  conjedwre  the  reading  to  be — 

HlC  BBATVB  BATVRHnrTS  SBF"  (eSFVLTOi)  JACBT'  ET  8¥*  BC'  (a.\NCT*) 
CORJVX'  FkX. 

Llan  Jesttn.  A  small  church  with  a  southern  transept 
or  chapel,  and  a  porch  on  the  southern  side  of  the  nave.  The 
nave  very  early :  the  eastern  window  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  In  this  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Jestyn,  or  Jestinus, 
great-grandson  of  Constantine,  duke  of  ComwaU,  is  the  early 
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font  mentioned  above,  and  tlie  table-monument  of  the  saint, 
of  the  tliirtcenth  centiuy. 

Llan  Ddona.     a  small  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ddooa,  a 


grandson  of  Broclivael  Yscythrog,  who  commanded  the  Britons 
in  the  fatal  battle  at  Bangor  Iscoed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  It  consists  of  an  early  nave  with  a  northern 
porch,  and  a  chapel  or  aisle  on  the  south  side.  To  this  nave 
is  added  a  cruciform  building  forming  a  chancel,  and  two 
transepts  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Llan  Degkan,  (or  Llandegvan.)  A  long  low  church  with 
an  early  nave,  and  a  chancel  of  the  fourteenth  century. .  Two 
chapels  have  since  been  added,  forming  north  and  south  tran- 
septs. A  tower  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  in 
1811  by  the  late  Lord  Bullcelcy.     Dedicated  to  St.  Tegvan. 

Llangokd.  a  small  church  with  early  nave;  chancel  and 
transepts  of  more  recent  date ;  the  eastern  window  is  as  recent 
as  1613. 

Llanfaes.  This  is  the  parish  church  of  the  village  in 
which  the  friary  of  Llanfaes  was  subsequently  built.  The 
nave  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a  doorway  in  the  northern 
side  testifies :  the  choir  is  of  the  end  of  that  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  ITie  tower  was  erected  by  Lord 
Bulkeley  in  1811.  Of  the  religious  house  just  mentioned, 
which  was  founded  and  filled  with  Franciscan  friars  in  1237 
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by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  in  memory  of  his  consort  the  Prin- 
cess Joan,  daughter  of  King  John  of  England,  hardly  any 
thing  remains  except  the  church,  now  converted  into  a  bam 
and  stable.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  stitl  entire,  though  the 
interiors  are  scarcely  to  be  made  out.  Of  the  magnificent 
altar-tombs  contained  in  this  church,  one  is  in  the  church  at 
Beaumaraia,  another  at  Penmynydd,  a  third  at  Llandegai  in 
Caernarvonshire,  and  a  fourth  at  Llanbubhg,  the  Roman 
Segontium,  in  the  same  county. 

Penmtntdd.  This  church,  which  constitutes  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Bangor,  consists  of  a  nave  with  a 
sepulchral  chapel  on  the  northern  side,  and  a  chancel.  There 
is  a  porch  on  the  southern  side  of  the  nave.  The  whole 
buildmg  is  of  the  end  of  the  fourt^nth,  or  beg^ning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  chancel  stands  the  magnificent 
alabaster  monument  of  the  Tudor  family,  whose  vault  is 
underneath.  It  is  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of 
admirable  execution,  but  rather  mutilated.  Some  careftd 
repairs  (not  restorations)  have  been  ordered  of  this  valu- 
able work  of  medieval  art''.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
nave  is  a  minstrel  gallery  in  wood  of  the  sixteenth  centmy. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gredivael. 

Llanfihakqel  Tyn  Stlwy.    So  called  from  its  bang  situ- 
ated beneath   the   elevated   _  ,i />_€  ..-    > 
British  station  of  DinasSylwy  :^l|^HlHi||^H   j,j,g 
— orBwrdd  Arthur,  Arthur's  ;^^^^^^^^^B|iB||™Bi; 
Round    Table — is   a   small  il  ^^^^^^B- 
church  apparently  altogether  JM  ^i; 
of  the   fourteenth   century,  ^Ll  m^ 
though  the  nave   has  pro-  11                    ^^■^^^■^ 
babty  re-placed  one  of  ear-  :^^^^^5~B|^^^^^^^^* 
lier   date.      The  chancel  is  *^^^^^*=— ^^ 
decidedly  of  the  fourteenth             pi«>L.<L«jib^,rtchui.i> 
century,  and  is  of  remarkably  elegant  proportions.     In  the 
southern  corner  of  the  chancel   stands  a  curious  moveable 
wooden  pulpit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  elaborate  deco- 
rations of  which  have  been  burnt  out  by  a  red  hot  iron  stamp, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  wood  charred  black  to  the  present 

°  tl  ia  >  curioiu  ind  unfortuiuU  super-  nam   for  weak   eyei.     The   depredstians 

stitioD  of  Ihe  peuBntrj,  that  t.  partion  of  which  hkve  hence  resulted  are  most  serioun. 

thii   and   ■imilor   monumenta.    if   firouud  Tlie  tomb  ia  goingto  be  rc-set,  iDd  a  ilout 

into  powder,  will   foiro  a  specific   colly-  railing  placed  round  it 
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day-    This  church  like  others  of  the  same  name  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Midiael  the  Archangel. 

IjLan  Ttsilio.     a  snidl  and  remarkable  church,  built  in  a 


ilsw.  Uu  TT>Ula. 


most  picturesque  situation, 
on  a  little  islet  immediately 
on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Menw  Bridge.  The  nave 
is  probably  an  early  one : 
the  eastern  window  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The 
wood-work  of  the  roof  is 
curious,  from  the  trifoliation 
of  the  side  springers  where 
they  meet  in  a  point  above, 
and  from  their  edges  being 
chamfered,  withsquarepomt- 
ed  bosses  left  in  the  midst 
of  the  chamfer,  giving  a  most  excellent  effect  at  a  very  mode- 
rate cost  of  labour  and  expense.     Dedicated  to  St.  Tysilio. 

Beadharais.  This  is  a  chapel  under  Llandegfan,  dedicated 
to  St.  Maiy :  but  from  the  importajice  of  the  town  in  which 
it  is  situated  has  become  the  most  considerable  church  in  the 
commot.  It  comprises  a  large  and  lofty  nave  with  side  aisles 
of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  good  chancel  of 
the  fifteenth.    There  is  a  tower  much  altered  (spoiled)  by 
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modern  repairs :  and  a  small  vestry  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  nave  containing  one  of  the  alabaster  tombs  from  Llanfaes. 
This  tomb,  though  mutilated  in  former  days,  is  now  in  a  place 
of  comparative  safety,  and  is  well  taken  care  of.  There  are 
numerous  mural  tablets  in  the  church,  one  of  which,  a  snudl 
brass,  commemorates  some  early  members  of  the  Bulkeley 
family :  and  another,  an  incised  slab  south  of  the  altar,  bears 
the  annorial  coats  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  other  officers  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  richly  carved  oaken  roof  of  this 
church  is  well  wortl^  of  note :  in  the  chancel  the  carved  stall- 
work  (brought  from  Llanfaes  ?)  has  been  arranged  in  a  judicious 
manner.  The  whole  edifice  is  in  good  repair  with  the  excep- 
tion of  portions  of  the  chancel. 

There  are  some  other  churches  in  this  commot  which  have 
not  yet  been  included  in  the  author's  survey,  viz. ; 

Llim  Bedr  Goch,  Llan  Ddyfrian,  Llaifair  yn  Mathafam 
Eithaf,  Llanfair  Fwll  GwyngyU,  and  Pentraeth.  The  latter  is 
figured  in  Grose's  Antiquities. 

H.  L.  JONES. 
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IcoHOGRAPHT,  Carried  to  excess,  and  addressed  to  the  ima- 
ginations of  aa  ignorant,  an  idle,  and  a  vicious  populace,  natu- 
rally leads  to  idolatry.  Hence  it  was  that  the  inspired  law- 
giver of  the  Israelites,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  is,  was  intimately  acquunted  with  the 
whole  system  of  the  Egyptian  philosophy  and  mythology,  and 
had  witnessed  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  system  on  the 
moral  and  religious  conduct  of  the  Eg}rptian  population,  was 
instructed  to  guard  the  Israehtes  most  rigorously,  when  they 
came  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the  promised  land  of  Canaan, 
against  the  sin  of  idolatry  j  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
perversion,  the  abuse,  and  the  excess  of  that  which  in  itself, 
perhaps,  and  in  its  origin,  might  be  thought  innocent.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness 
of  any  thing,"  &c.,  is  the  second  commandment  of  the  first 
table,  and  therefore  cannot  be  resisted  or  evaded.  But  the 
Iconoclasts  are  led  by  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  overlook 
the  qualifying  and  important  member  of  the  sentence, — "to 
thyself."  Painting,  statuary,  sculpture, — all  the  imitative 
arts, — nay,  the  veiy  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  reproduction  of 
the  animal  form,  and  the  advances  of  science,  would  be  re- 
tarded, or  even  annihilated,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  us,  were 
we  to  attempt  to  carry  into  effect,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  the  rigid 
and  hteral  interpretation  of  this  commandment,  which  the 
Iconoclast,  without  any  reserve,  limitation,  or  qualification, 
would  persuade  us  to  adopt.  But  what  is  the  very  substance 
of  the  injunction  ?  Thou  shalt  not  make  these  simihtudes, — 
these  works  of  thine  own  hands, — "  to  thyself" — from  any 
selfish  motive,  for  any  selfish  use  or  gratification.  Much  less 
shalt  thou  bow  down  to  them  and  worship  them  according  to 
thine  own  will  and  pleasure.  Whenever  this  was  done,  the 
idols,  the  objects  of  this  perverted  taste,  were  destroyed  on  the 
common  maxim,  that  when  the  cause  is  removed  the  effect 
wiU  cease.  And,  however  much  we  may  regret  the  loss  of 
many  splendid  works  of  art,  which  might  gratify  and  instruct 
every  generation  of  mankind,  yet  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  enough  remains  to  illustrate  almost 
every  page  of  history,  if  we  be  careful  and  industrious  enoi^h 
to  examine  and  study  them.  Much  has  been  lately  accom- 
plished in  this  way ;  and  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  the 
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learned  author  of  the  "  Christian  Iconography,"  of  whose 
work  some  account  was  given  in  the  &st  number  of  the 
Archeeolog^cal  Journal. 

In  illustration  of  the  same  subject  the  following  specimens 
of  Christian  Iconography  from  coins  are  here  submitted  to  the 
consideration  c^  the  readers  of  this  Journal : — 


No.  1.  A  gold  coin  of  Basilius  I.  and  hie  father  ConstantinuB, 
c.  A.D.  867. 

No,  2.  A  copper  coin  of  Johamies  ZimiBces,  c.  A.D.  969. 

No.  3.  A  gold  coin  of  Aleiiue  Comnenus,  c.  A.  D.  1080. 

No.  4.  A  gold  coin  of  CoastantinuB  VII.  and  hie  aesociate  in  the  empire, 
Bomanua  Locapenus,  c.  A.D.  912. 
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(X  all  the  coins  here  engraved  that  of  Zimisces  is  the  finest 
and  most  interesting.  TMs  is  of  copper ;  and  the  superiority 
of  that  metal  for  decision  of  outline  is  wdl  known  to  Numis- 
matists. There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  character,  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  coin  from  the  rest.  The  head  of  Christ  is  on 
the  obverse,  instead  of  the  head  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
Hence  the  Byzantine  coins,  not  otherwise  distinguished,  are 
easily  appropriated  to  Zimisces.  Feihape  some  reasons  of 
state  prevented  this  politic  prince,  though  his  coronation  was 
publicly  solemnized,  and  his  reign  was  popular,  from  assuming 
all  the  external  signs  of  his  imperial  omce.  Under  his  usur- 
ration  or  regency  of  twelve  years,  according  to  Gibbon,  though 
Zonaraa  and  most  other  authors  say  six,  Basil  and  Constantine 
had  silently  grown  to  manhood.  On  the  10th  of  Januaiy, 
975-6,  these  youthful  brothers  ascended  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. Their  reign  is  designated,  by  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  longest  and 
most  obscure  of  the  Byzantine  history.  Yet  it  was  during  this 
eventful  period,  here  so  car^essly  and  contemptuously  de- 
spatched, that  those  great  stm^les  were  made  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  dynas- 
ties both  of  the  east  and  west.  In  subsequent  chapters  of 
the  work  some  compensation  is  made  for  this  hasty  and  abrupt 
dismissal  of  the  subject.  The  entire  reign  of  these  two 
brothers  combined  together  exceeded  fifty-three  years,  of  which 
Basil  occupied  fifty,  dying  suddenly  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
This  was  the  second  of  that  name.  The  first  Basil,  who  is 
represented  on  the  obverse  of  hia  coins  in  company  with  his 
son,  a  youth  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  holding  an 
elevated  cross  between  them,  is  the  first  emperor  who  placed 
the  figure  of  the  Saviom*,  with  His  titles  and  attributes,  on  his 
eoins,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  series  engraved  in  the  Thesaurus 
Palatinus  of  Beger ;  who  candidly  admits,  nevertheless,  that 
Justinian  the  S^nd,  called  Rhinotmetua,  was  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first ;  probably  because  his  own  mutilated  face 
was  unworthy  of  being  perpetuated.  The  custom  certainly 
prevailed  through  several  reigns.  There  are  eleven  examples 
engraved  in  Beger's  work ;  from  which  four  have  been  here 
selected,  as  containing  something  pecuhar.  They  all  have  the 
radiated  nimbus,  boimded  by  a  circular  outline,  with  flowing 
hair,  generally  parted  over  the  forehead,  and  a  slight  portion 
of  boird,  except  in  the  coin  of  Manuel,  who  came  to  the 
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throne  in  1143.  This  is  the  last  of  the  series  given  fay  Beger, 
who  concludes  his  work  with  a  short  review  of  the  Roman 
empire  from  its  commencement  to  its  fall.  In  none  of 
these  examples  of  imperial  Iconography  does  he  discover  any 
traces  of  idolatry,  or  any  license  and  authority  for  that  adora- 
tion of  images,  the  controversy  about  which  occasioned  so 
much  animosity  and  Iconoclaam  in  the  eastern  and  western 
world  for  so  many  centuries.  The  usual  monograms  and  titles 
of  Jesus,  of  Chnst,  of  Emmanuel,  the  King  of  kings,  with 
Ke  BO — KYPie  Botfiu,  &c.,  only  serve  to  remind  both  sove- 
reigns and  subjects  of  their  dependence  on  Divine  Providence 
for  the  continuance  of  their  prosperity,  or  their  deliverance 
from  adversity.  But  the  invocation  of  the  "  Mother  of  God," 
which  soon  followed,  is  a  departure  from  this  simplicity. 

The  transition  to  Mariolatay  may,  perhaps,  be  a  curious  and 
interesting  subject  for  investigation.  The  word  &EOTOKOS 
ia  ambiguous.  It  may  signify  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  or  it 
may  be  synonymous  with  Diogenes,  that  is,  "  of  Divine  origin." 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  first  invocation  of  the  Vii^in  Mother 
by  this  name  on  a  coin  of  Romanus  Diogenes,  who  came  to 
the  imperial  throne  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1068.  He 
is  represented  as  crowned  by  the  Vii^fin  Mary;  and  the  I^ends 
of  this  and  some  subsequent  coins  exhibit  those  revolting  in- 
vocations for  help  from  the  Mother  of  Giod  which  have  been  so 
frequently  condemned  as  derc^toiy  from  the  supreme  Majesty 
of  heaven.  For  about  four  or  five  centuries,  therefore,  "  %t$v.* 
batit  mettn,  ^arg  tielp,"  were  invocations  too  commonly  imited. 
In  another  coin  there  is  the  figure  of  St.  George  assisting  the 
emperor,  Calo-Johannes,  in  holding  a  patriarchal  cross,  with 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  sitting  on  a  chair,  on  the  reverse. 
The  nimbus,  surrounding  the  heads  both  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  George,  is  quite  plain.  From  the  coins  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  as  well  as  otners  of  the  Comnenian  family,  we  may 
infer,  that  they  acknowledged  Christ  as  their  only  helper  and 
defender.  j.  i. 
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ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

In  the  course  of  my  pursuits  connected  -mth  genealogy  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  amongst  the  various  means  of  "  per- 
petuating" evidence,  sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  preservation  of  Monumental  InscriptionB ;  either 
1^  legislative  enactment,  or  by  some  collateral  authority  in 
the  shape  of  government  interference.  We  owe  much  to  the 
latter  species  of  semi-legislation  in  the  ongin  of  our  parish 
registers ;  and,  although  the  earUer  parochial  records  exhibit 
little  else  than  lists  of  names  and  dates  without  immediate 
personal  identity,  yet  the  progressive  improvement  in  their 
character  by  the  wholesome  interference  of  the  legislature  has 
rendered  them  more  useful,  and  more  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  genealogy,  than  in  earlier  times.  The  evidence  of  the 
Inqumti<mes  post  mortem,  and  of  court  rolls  ;  of  funeral  cer- 
tificates taken  under  the  authority  of  the  earl  marshal  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  of  the  periodical  visitations  made  by  the  bn^ds  in 
virtue  of  commissions  from  the  crown,  has  been  acknowledged 
to  be  of  signal  and  lastmg  importance.  The  testimony  af- 
forded by  wills,  and  other  instruments  of  legal  transfer  of 
property,  is  unimpeachable  from  the  very  nature  of  such  docu- 
ments, so  as  to  be  Dey<Hid  controversy  or  suspicion.  The  genuine, 
and  if  I  may  use  the  term,  unsophisticated,  domestic  records 
preserved  in  many  families  of  genealogical  occurrences,  have 
been  solemnly  admitted  in  the  highest  courts  of  judicature 
as  evidences  of  family  pedigree;  hallowed  by  their  mserticHi 
on  the  fly-leaves  of  that  holy  Record,  which  it  is  presumed  no 
man  would  listlessly  employ  to  give  a  colouring  or  sanction  to 
falsehood,  while  he  conscientiously  believes  the  sacred  volume 
to  contain  the  revealed  wiU  of  his  Maker,  and  to  exhibit  the 
means  of  his  own  eternal  salvation.  Monumental  inscriptions 
too,  which  seem  also  to  partake  of  the  same  sacred  character 
aa  that  of  registering  events  in  the  family  Bible,  have  received 
the  sanction  of  judicial  functionaries,  as  records  of  truth,  by  . 
admitting  their  testimony  to  have  the  weight  of  legal  evidence. 
On  this  branch  of  evidence  I  presume  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
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tiona  as  r^ards  the  importance  of  preserving  the  memorials  of 
the  dead  from  wanton  or  careless  destruction.  I  shall  take, 
however,  the  example  of  onr  Church  only,  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  first  be  observed  that  no  separate  or  distinct  class  of 
evidence  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  in  itself  alwa3rs  prove 
sufficiently  the  correctness  of  a  genealogical  descent,  as  it  is  by 
the  combination  of  the  various  results  to  be  derived  from 
consulting  the  equally  various  resources  of  evidence  that  the 
geneal(^st  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  his  propositions : 
thus,  by  taking  parish  registers,  in  the  first  instance,  we  may 
draw  the  fainter  outlines  of  pedigree ;  and,  from  the  dates 
which  those  records  afford  us,  we  are  enabled-  to  seek  the 
depositories  of  the  muniment  chamber,  or  of  the  Courts  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  for  documentaiy  dispositions 
of  acquired  wealth,  which  necessarily  contain  v^uable  genea- 
logical information,  and  so  fill  up  chasms  which  the  former 
source  left  us  to  complete.  The  sacred  remembrance  of  those 
who  have  no  longer  an  "  abiding  place  "amongst  us,  frequently 
suggest  the  terms  of  near  and  dear  relationship  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  sarcophagus;  the  memory  of  whom  is  perpetuated 
by  the  record  of  virtues  in  proportion  as  their  survivors  esti- 
mated their  worth,  or  appreciated  the  merit  due  to  a  parent, 
or  a  friend ;  and  such  memorials  frequently  supply,  as  it  were, 
the  conclusive  testimony  of  ftunily  connections,  and  are  invalu- 
able from  the  sanctity  which  surrounds  them,  as  being  dictated 
in  moments  of  sad  recollection,  or  in  the  brighter  hopes  of 
meeting  again  in  futurity. 

To  resume  -. — Sometime  ago  I  was  induced,  on  a  visit  to  the 
lai^  and  populous  town  of  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  to  amuse 
myself  by  taking  abstracts  of  tho  monumental  inscriptions  in 
its  venerable  church ;  and  I  could  not  but  mournfully  reflect 
on  the  devastation  and  havoc  which  a  few  years  had  made 
amongst  these  memorials  of  the  dead.  I  was  enabled  by 
comparing  former  memoranda,  both  in  printed  books  and  in 
MS.  collections,  to  detect  the  loss  of  many  valuable  monu- 
ments from  the  church  and  the  church-yard ;  and  felt  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  arrest  this  frightful  progress  of  destruction, 
it  would  be  most  desirable.  But  to  accomplish  such  a  mea- 
sure was  far  b^ond  any  power  or  influence  of  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual, and  could  only  be  reserved  for  a  combination  of  men 
of  taste  and  judgment  to  stimulate  by  example,  precept,  and 
-encouragement,  the  exertions  of  persons  interested  in  the 
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locality,  or  in  general  in  genealogical  pursuits,  to  preserve 
these  records  of  mortality  from  wanton  or  careless  demolition. 
I  trust  a  period  has  now  arrived  in  which  much  may  be  done 
towards  effecting  this  important  end ;  and  I  would  surest  as 
one  meuis,  that  copies,  or  faithful  abstracts,  should  be  t^en  of 
the  inscriptions  on  tombstones,  or  other  monuments,  by  intel- 
ligent in<&viduals  in  the  respective  locaUties,  who  should  either 
cause  printed  copies  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  or  place 
their  own  transcripts  in  the  custody  of  the  minister;  and 
though  such  transcripts  would  not  be  received  in  courts  of 
justice  as  evidence,  yet  the  preservation  of  names,  dates,  and 
circumstances  affecting  famiUes,  would  be  of  the  highest  utility 
to  the  historian  and  the  genealogist. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  we  must  expect  the  conse- 
quent dilapidation  of  monumental  inscriptions ; — a  demolition 
of  these  monuments  of  our  ancestors,  as  the  effect  of  time 
alone,  is  daily  taking  place ; — the  devastation  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  by  the  ruthless  arm  of 
the  inconsiderate,  or  by  the  unhallowed  designs  of  interested 
delinquency,  does  much  to  obliterate  the  memoraAUia  of  the 
dead,  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  erected  in  pious 
regard  to  departed  worth.  We  shudder  at  such  deliberate 
acts  of  sacrilege  and  impiety ;  but  we  may  even  be  surprised 
that  80  many  monuments  of  the  dead  still  exist  which  have 
been  exposed  to  the  infuriated  aggression  of  poUticat  or  reU< 
gious  &natic3  of  different  ages,  or  which  have  tempted  the 
more  criminal  to  destroy  them  for  private  and  frauduJbnt  pur- 
poses. In  the  utter  carelessness  of  some,  as  regards  the 
preservation  of  monumental  inscriptions ;  or  in  the  total 
disregard  of  others  for  the  value  of  them  as  a  source  of  evi- 
dence, either  in  a  legal,  or  in  a  genealogical  point  of  view,  we 
may  perhaps  find  something  to  extenuate: — their  pursuits, 
their  defective  education,  or  want  of  experience  in  such 
matters,  may  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf.  We  have  not  all  the 
same  views ;  do  not  possess  the  same  acquirements ;  or  have 
not  seen,  in  the  same  light,  the  importance  of  these  records. 
It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  regret  to  the  genealogist  and 
the  antiquary  that  such  memorials  should  fall,  as  it  were,  a 
sacrifice  to  this  uncertainty  of  human  views  respecting  them ; 
but  that  regret  is  greaUy  enhanced  when  we  find  these  conse- 
crated monuments  of  our  ancestors  treated  with  every  mark 
of  disrespect,  of  unconcern,  or  of  indecency ;  and,  frequently. 
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with  open  violence  by  those  who  have  pretensions  to  re- 
spectabihty,  education,  wealth,  and  influence  b^ond  their 
fellow  men.  We  contemplate  the  devastation  arising  from  the 
varioiia  causes  to  which  I  have  advraited,  with  a  holy  jealou^, 
that  these  sacred  memoriab  have  not  been  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative interference ;  and  committed  to  the  care  of  those  whose 
sacred  offices  would  well  adt^t  them  to  be  the  cmiodes  of  such 
a  source  of  evidence,  by  means  of  some  effective  mode  of 
registration ;  auch  evidence  being  alike  useful  to  the  com- 
munity at  lai^,  and  of  serious  importance  to  the  descendants 
of  those  persona  to  whose  memory  such  monuments  had  been 
erected. 

Yarmouth  church  has  not  been  an  exception  to  the  numer- 
ous instances  of  outrage  so  often  observable  as  regards  monu- 
mental inscriptions  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  melancholy 
truth  recorded  of  the  sepulchral  brasses  having  been,  in  1551, 
torn  from  their  places,  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  making 
vxighU  for  the  town  !  Whatever  motive  incited  the  commis- 
sion of  this  act  of  Vandalism,  it  surely  could  not  have  been  one 
of  economy  merely ;  many  an  "  oratapro  anima"  was,  probably, 
sacrificed  to  the  mania  of  the  day ;  and  this  destruction  of  the 
most  interesting  of  almost  all  monumental  records  may  be 
attributed  rather  to  fanatic  zeal,  than  to  the  wretched  parsi- 
mony of  saving  the  expense  of  metid  for  the  purpose  to  which 
those  brasses  were  employed.  Several  stones  now  remain 
from  which  the  brasses  were  removed,  and  have  been  devoted 
to  recent  inscriptions. 

The  earliest  monumental  inscription  now  remaining  in  this 
church  is  that  to  the  memory  of  John  Couldham  in  1620,  in 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  chancel,  upon  a  flat  stone  ■;  which 
is  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  the  stone,  so  as  not  to  be  injured 
by  the  traffic  of  persona  passing  over  if*.  This  plan  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  preserving  the  inscription  from  injuiy ;  for 
many  of  the  flat  stones  in  the  aisles,  and  passages  between  the 
pews,  are  so  completely  worn,  as  to  cause  the  inscriptions  to 
be  entirely  effaced.  The  oldest  tablet  remaining,  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  "  Hanna  Dagset,  virgo^'  1637" ;  but  the  inscription  is 
becoming  very  illegible.  The  total  munber  of  flat  stones  within 

■  Copied  in  Avisdn't  Hiitarj/  ^  Yar-  Biune  muinei  to  the  ■nemoi;  of  thi  Sineroft 

moalh,  410.  1772.  p.  SOt.  family,  1830. 

•  Anolher  inBtince  tlm  oocura  in  lliis  '  Swindro,  p.  ft6S ;  omf  £(  Ntvt't  Mou. 

rliurch  of  ihe  inscription  Iwing  cut  in  the  Aagl.,  voL  L  p.  176, 
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this  building  is  above  450,  of  which  nearly  300  are  in  the 
spacious  and  magnificent  chancel  alone;  and  there  are  also 
nearly  50  tablets  and  mural  moniuneuts,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  interesting*. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  I  found  several  instances 
among  the  flat  stones,  of  modem  families  availing  themselves 
of  vacant  spaces  upon  stones  to  place  in  them  inscriptions 
relating  to  events  of  recent  date,  without  any  regard  to  the 
incongruity  of  such  proceeding.  In  one  instance  the  decease 
of  a  party  is  recorded  to  have  taken  ^ace  in  1650 ;  as  in  the 

r  Bailive   "i 
case  of  "  Edward  Owner  4  times  ■<       and       Uhis  Toune*;" 

iBurgea  for  J 
followed  by  a  memorial  of  the  date  of  1823,  preceding  "the 
wife  of  Edward  Owner"  1672.  An  instance  also  occurred  in 
which  the  whole  inscription,  together  with  anus  of  a  fiunily  of 
Eelstead,  was  erased  by  the  chisel;  and  the  stone  was  appro- 
priated to  the  memorials  (rf  deceased  relations  of  another 
family  now  existing'.  I  could  cite  many  similar  occurrences 
of  the  former  description : — that  is,  of  strangers  taking  the 
gravC'Stones  of  other  families,  and  using  them  for  the  insertion 
of  their  own  inscriptions ;  but  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
relation  of  the  foregoing  instances  to  shew  the  usefulness 
which  a  register  of  monumental  inscriptions  would  be  in  de- 
tecting the  errors  which  result  from  the  confusion  consequently 
arising  &om  the  practices  adverted  to.  The  identity  of  fami- 
lies is  not  only  destroyed  by  such  means,  but  sometimes  ren- 


*  This  chmncel,  which  eoniiiU  of  three 

tUlei,  UK  in    17B4'  ordeied   hj  a  Tntrj  ntion  of  the  buutiful  eait  window  of  the 

meeting;  to  be  pulled  down ;  >  better  apirit,  louth  aisle  of  the  chuicel. 

howerer,  KMin  after  preTuled,«ndtheoTder  ■  Edwaid  Owner  wai  on«  of  ths  tnlr- 

for  ita  demolitioD  wu  rcacinded ;  by  which  geues  in  parliament  for  Yarmonth  in  the 

it  not  onlj  mryiTea  the  threatened  destnio-  parliamenta  aummoned  in  1620, 1B25,  IS39, 

tion,  but  hu  receiTed,  of  late  jent,  tome  and  1640. 

material  repair*  in  good  taate  and  keeping  '  The  Pelatead  inuriptian  thua  enaed 
with  ita  atyle.  A  short  time  ago  the  aei&lia,  wai  probabl;  to  the  memor?  of  Thomu 
inaeina,  and  a  reredoa,  which  had  formerly  Felalead.  in  the  time  of  Charle*  II. }  ai 
been  rich  in  paintinga,  some  of  the  colour  enough  waa  left  to  detect  a  portion  of  the 
yet  remuning,  were  diacoTered  1  portiona  of  Chriatiau  and  nimames.  The  name  of 
which, anderdieeicellentBndprBiKWorthjr  Tbomaa  Felatead  atill  remaina  OTer  the 
exertioniDfMr.CufuideDaTieofYBnnauth,  Tcitry  door  aa  one  of  the  baililTa  of  that 
ita  ipiriled  and  enlightened  churchwarden,  town ;  while  that  of  hii  coadjutor  waa 
baTe  been  restored.  It  is  but  juatice  to  add,  erased,  u  iaimical  to  the  reator^  govern- 
that  Che  tri3teei,in  nhoae  care  the  fabric  mentof  1660.  My  first  notice  of  thia  alone 
ii  placed  by  act  of  parliament,  hare  given  waa  in  1839!  aince  which  it  has  been  en- 
thcir  aid  and  support  in  conducting  the  ne-  tirely  removed. 
c*aa«ry  rcpaira  i  and  their  good  taate  baa 
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deaxd  incapable  of  being  recovered  by  these  false  l^hts  of 
mixed  inscriptionB.  The  clue  sometimes  discernible  in  the 
genealogical  pursuit  is  suddenly  cut  off,  or  interwoven  in  all 
the  intncacies  attending  the  developement  of  pedigree,  in  the 
defective  or  suspicious  evidence  of  such  mutilated  and  injuied 
memorials.  The  modern  insertion  may  be  questioned  in 
future  a^ ;  while  the  ancient  one  is  also  rendered  unavi^ble 
by  the  mference  which  might  be  suggested  by  the  recently 
introduced  matter : — ^the  natural  conclusion  that  parties  men- 
tioned on  the  same  monument  were  connected  in  blood. 

I  have  been  induced,  from  a  review  of  these  facts,  to  sub- 
mit these  remarks  in  connection  vrith  what,  I  believe,  was 
suggested  to  the  legislature  a  few  years  since  upon  this 
subject : — that  all  monumental  inscriptions  should  be  regis' 
tered.  Numerous  difficulties  necessarily  arose  in  viewing  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  retrospectively ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  arrangement  towards  a  registration  of  these 
important  testimonies  of  family  circumstance,  and  geoealc^ical 
events,  was  not  attempted  to  have  a  projective  effect,  under 
proper  restrictions  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  fraud ; 
and  BO  stamping  with  legal  authority  these  records  of  departed 
worth ;  the  utility  of  which  to  posterity  would  be  incalculable. 

Much  has  been  done,  and  I  trust  much  may  yet  be  effected, 
by  the  industry  of  local  historians.  No  topographical  work 
can  be  considered  complete  without  a  collection  of  monumental 
inscriptions  accompanying  it :' — ^we  have  before  us  the  labours 
of  an  Ormerod,  and  other  great  county  historians  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  of  a  Weever  and  a  Stowe  of  former  times,  replete 
with  memorials  from  the  cemetery;  and  if  the  exertions  of 
the  British  Archaeolt^cal  Association  be  at  all  conducive  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  local  clergy  and  gentry  to  a 
zealous  and  watehful  care  over  the  monumental  records  of 
famihes,  a  great  object  may  be  achieved,  which  even  the  le^- 
lature  found  it  difficult  to  grapple  with : — the  peeseevation 

OF  OUR  NATIONAL  SEPULCHRAL  HONCHENTS  PROM  CTTEE 
OBLIVION. 

T.  W.  KINO,  ROnOE  DRAGON. 

P.S.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  several  clei^ymen 
have  laudably  taken  transcripts  of  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions in  their  churches  and  buiying-grounds,  a  practice  which 
if  generally  adopted,  would  tend  much  to  obviate  the  disastrous 
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consequences  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  These  trans- 
cripts, by  being  bound  in  a  separate  volume,  together  with 
plans  of  the  church  and  church-yard,  and  appropriate  refer- 
ences, will  be  invaluable.  The  Leigh  case  before  the  house 
of  lords,  on  the  claun  to  the  barony  of  Leigh,  in  1828, 
exhibits  one  of  those  instances  of  the  want  of  similar  care  in 
the  preservation  of  family  sepulchral  monuments,  in  which  not 
only  a  title  of  peerage,  but  claim  to  property  was  deeply 
involved.  It  was  alleged  in  that  case  that  a  stone  affordmg 
important  evidence  had  been  removed  from  Stoneley  church 
some  years  previously,  and  much  conflicting  testimony  respect- 
ing it  was  given  on  that  occasion.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say 
what  regulation  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  surreptitious 
removal  of  monuments,  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  that 
they  should  be  removed  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  the  parties 
desirous  of  so  doing  should  be  bound  under  a  penalty  to  return 
them  to  their  former  place  within  some  given  period,  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  having  been  also  jveviously  deposited  with 
the  minister,  and  to  remove  any  s^ulchrat  stone  otherwise 
should  be  made  a  punishable  offence. 
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The  love  for  Archseological  knowledge  which  has  been  re- 
vived of  late,  and  the  present  endeavours  to  render  the  subject 
more  universal  and  encoiffaging,  induce  me  to  give  an  outline 
of  those  researches  which  have  recently  been  made  in  my  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  To  mark  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  man,  when  the 
ancient  memorials  still  left  for  our  contemplation  were  con- 
structed, or,  at  least,  were  in  the  occupation  of  their  original 
founders,  has  ever  been,  and  is  stiU,  the  chief  object  of  the 
antiquary.  The  outward  evidences  which  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer  are  sometimes  few,  and,  in  many 
instances,  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  in  such  cases,  if  the  spade 
and  the  mattock  can  be  resorted  to,  these  powerful  auxiliaries 
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will  disclose  much  useful  information.  The  value  of  these 
means  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  but  the  careful  and  judi- 
cious use  of  them  must  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
student,  who,  in  his  zeal  a£tet  hidden  treasures,  may  mar  or 
ruin  the  most  interesting  points  of  his  practical  researches. 

It  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  outline  of  my  labours, 
nor  will  it  less  accord  with  the  chief  and  laudable  object  of 
the  present  Journal,  to  place  before  the  reader  the  following 
tables,  shewing  the  position  of  the  substances  exposed  by 
these  means  during  the  investigation  of  the  remains  in  ques- 
tion in  some  ports  of  these  islands. 

Table  I. — ^The  relatiTe  poution   of  the  layers  as  they  occurred  in  a 
section  of  the  soil  on  the  northern  district  of  the  istand  of  Guernsey : — 


{White  sand,  silted,  dark  coloured  deposits  \ 
ofsaiid,loani,shells,portion8ofiml]-HtaneB,  J  Medieval. 
querns,  bricks,  glazed  pottery,  coins,  &c.  ) 
Stony  rubbish,  rolled  pebbles,  flints,  peat,  '\ 


III, 


British, 


stone  quoits,  stone  mullers,  and  portions  of     t>__     ' 


grinding.trougbs,  coarse  bricks  and  dies, 
bronze  instnunentB  and  coins,  burnt  aiumal     Q~it;„    ' 
bones,  Sec.  '  ' 

fChiyey  soil,  stone  implements,  charcoal  (rare),  1 
iragments  of  burnt  clay,  sun-baked  pot- 
TV  J      tery,  portions  of  zig-zag  borders,  human  I  Celtic  and 
'1      bones,  burnt  and  unbumt,  stone  hammers,  fPrimeval. 
I       flint  arrow-heads,  yellow  clay,  fractured 
|_     pebbles,  &c.  J 


Table  II.— Podtion  of  substances  in  several  other  parts  of  the  island  of 
Ouemsey,  in  the  vicinity  of  churches  or  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

I   (  Turf  and  soil,  shelLs  and  animal  bonea,  stony  1  T>gpg_L 
(      rubbish.  J 

r  Loam  and  sand,  gravel,  bricks,  pottery  and 

tiles,  clippings  of  slate,  lime  mortar,  con. 

jj  J       taining  crushed  tatbumt  shells,  clippings  of 

I       Caen  stone,Purbeckniarble,aninud  bones, 

coins,  mill-stones  (basalt),  human  bones, 
[      submarine  peat,  &c. 
/  Stony  rubbish,  horses'  bones,  teeth,  stone  'v  „  .. ,  . 

mullers,   flint   arrow-heads,  auenis  and  \  ^     ^  ' 


.   querns  and     jt^-,    ' 
grinding.troughs,  coins,  bricks  and  tiles,  [-  p     ..  ,' 
Samian  ware,  unbumt  pottery,  slone  im.     ^T' 
plcments,  stone  celts,  and  hammers.  Sic.     /    ^    *^- 


.Oglf 
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Although  the  regularity  of  the  strata,  as  shewn  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  was  subject  to  some  variations,  from  accidental 
disturbances,  yet  the  general  arrangement  of  the  materials  was 
similar  over  an  extensive  district ;  and  it  may  be  further 
stated,  that  wherever  the  examinations  were  pursued,  these 
indications  were  found  to  correspond. 

The  isolated  situation  commonly  occupied  by  the  Cromlech, 
the  Stone  Circle,  and  the  Maen-hiJr,  has  associated  these  struc- 
tures with  those  localities  over  which  a  halo  of  mystery  and 
awe  has  ever  been  spread. 

The  grave,  the  church-yard,  the  dark  cavern,  and  the  lonely 
Cfum,  still  in  our  day  continue  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  ignorant 
with  timid  fears  or  apprehensions  of  evil.  The  "  heaped-up 
earth"  and  turf,  which  once  lay  over  the  covering  stones  of  the 
cromlech,  having  been  long  ago  removed  or  levelled  by  time, 
these  ancient  depositories  of  the  dead  have  become  exposed 
and  left  in  detached  portions,  standing  like  giant  spectres 
deprived  of  those  accessories  which  completed  their  original 
form.  Neglected  throughout  many  generations,  their  once 
venerated  site  and  hallowed  use  forgotten,  their  very  name  lost 
or  doubtfully  preserved  amid  the  changes  which  the  soil  has 
undergone,  they  are  left  standing  in  sdemn  ruin,  the  gaze  of 
ignorant  wonder,  the  perplexity  of  the  antiquary.  Attracted 
by  the  magnitude  of  their  dimensions  and  pecuhar  forms,  our 
forefathers  regarded  them  as  the  work  of  super-human  agency. 
Their  various  names  have  thus  become  associated  with  fairies, 
hobgoblins,  giants,  and  dwarfs,  in  all  countries  where  they  exist. 
The  "  Cromlech,"  or  "  inclined  atone"  of  Britain,  the  "  Grotte 
aux  Fees,"  "  La  chambre  du  Diable"  of  the  French,  and  the 
Celtic  "  Pouquciaye"  of  these  islands,  all  designate  certain 
localities  under  elfin  influence,  and  from  which  the  vulgar 
mind  is  yet  apt  to  recoil  with  feelings  of  superstition  and 
dread.  These  terms  are  however  significant,  for  they  testify 
to  that  ignorance  of  their  original  use  which  followed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  race  which  erected  them.  Those  structures 
which  have  resisted  the  effects  of  time  and  remain  entire,  owe 
their  preservation,  in  many  instances,  to  their  remote  distance 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  or  to  that  superstition  which  has  in 
after  ages  paralyzed  the  hand  of  wanton  destruction. 

The  names  "Druid's  Altar,"  "  Temple  des  Druides,"  con- 
vey a  definite  meaning  when  applied  to  the  cromlech,  properly 
so  called,  and  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  generally  re- 
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cdved  opinion,  and  the  incorrect  translation  of  the  word  crom- 
lech, or  "  inclined  atone,"  affirmed  by  certain  writers  as 
disposed  to  permit  the  blood  of  the  victims  to  Sow  from  west 
to  east !  all  which  is  mere  conjecture  and  equally  untenable. 
The  more  approximate  derivation  of  the  word,  if  ever  it  was 
originally  appUed  to  these  structures,  would  be  from  the 
"  croum  '  (Breton),  or  "  cromen"  (Welch),  signifying  a  domeor 
vault, — and  "  lech,"  a  atone,  or  "  Ue,"  a  place  or  room,  (hen, 
Fr.,  locus,  Zat.,)  or,  as  in  these  islands, "  pouque,"  and  "  laye" 
or  "  lee,"  (from  whence  puck,  an  elf,  or  dwarf,)  meaning  the 
place  of  the  fairy. 

The  "  inclined  alone"  again,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently 
horizotUal,  exhibiting  a  position  at  once  bold  and  hazarded 
almost  beyond  the  laws  of  stability ;  thus  it  stands  a  monu- 
ment invested  with  wonder,  inducing  the  illiterate  to  ascribe 
to  it  extraordinary  uses,  and  its  erection  to  some  invisible 

nwer.  Names,  however  common,  have  some  meaning,  there- 
«  they  should  be  well  considered,  and  the  antiquary  knows 
the  value  of  examining  fm-ther  when  these  occur.  The  writer 
has  had  on  many  occasions  within  the  range  of  his  researches 
nothing  but  the  name  to  stimulate  or  encourage  him,  and 
seldom  has  be  been  disappointed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  state,  that  ancient  remains  which 
have  outUved  their  generation,  and  have  lost  their  original 
purpose,  are  like  the  dead  over  which  they  preside,  the  subjects 
of  much  speculation  and  hypothesis.  From  the  want  of 
favourable  opportunities  to  investigate  these  structures,  con- 
jecture has  been  excited  and  coupled  with  traditionary  fables 
so  predominant  in  the  country :  these  opinions  are  maintained 
with  great  obstinacy,  and  it  is  still  difficult  to  raise  a  doubt 
contrary  to  the  received  creed. 

These  monuments  have  been  subjected  to  the  rapacity  of 
plunderers  from  the  period  they  fell  into  other  hands,  who  did 
not  fail  to  destroy  or  annihilate  every  vestige  of  their  contents; 
and  it  is  to  the  ponderous  masses  with  which  they  were  formed 
that  so  many  of  them  are  yet  left,  after  having  lost  the  precious 
materials  they  once  enclosed. 

The  primeval  antiquities,  to  use  a  term  which  distinguishes 
the  earliest  period  from  that  which  is  more  recent,  have  essen- 
tial characters  assigned  to  them,  and  include  all  those  massive 
structures  of  whose  origin  no  authentic  record  has  been  ob- 
tained or  discovered.    The  early  antiquarian  remains  in  these 
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islands  belong  to  a  period  connected  with  that  which  has 
usually  been  called  British,  Gaulish,  Cymric,  and  Celtic,  and 
■were  certainly  the  works  of  the  primeval  race  which  inhabited 
them.  They  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  Druid's  altars,  described  in  the 
Archseologia,  little  had  been  done  to  investigate  them  before 
the  present  time. 

Without  entering  into  the  subject  of  "  Druidiam,"  or  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Celtic  race,  it  will  suffice  to  describe 
the  materials  and  appearances  in  those  monuments  which  have 
been  explored  in  these  islands. 

Tbe  Cromlechs. — After  the  investigation  of  about  twenty 
of  these  chambers  of  the  dead,  and  examining  their  contents,  the 
result  has  been  convincing  and  satisfactory  as  to  their  original 
use,  and  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  otherwise  than  as 
ancient  catacombs,  erected  by  a  remote  people. 


The  first  cromlech  which  was  inspected  is  situate  on  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  standing  in  the  plain  of  L'ancresse,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Guernsey.  The  spot  was  well  chosen, 
being  remarkable  at  a  distance,  and  the  highest  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Large  blocks  of  granite  are  here  and  there 
visible  on  the  sides,  and  in  their  form  emulate  the  quiet 
resting-place  now  described.  Five  lai^e  cap-stones  are  seen 
rising  above  the    sandy  embankment  which    surrounds   the 
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place ;  these  rest  on  the  props  beneath,  and  the  whole  cata- 
comb is  smromided  by  a  circle  of  upright  stones  of  different 
dimensions.  The  length  of  the  cromlech  is  41  feet  from  west 
to  east,  and  about  17  feet  &om  north  to  soath,  on  the  exterior 
of  the  stones.  At  the  eastern  entrance  the  remains  of  a 
smalls  chamber  is  still  seen ;  it  consisted  of  three  or  four  cap- 
stones, and  was  about  7  feet  in  length,  but  evidently  within 
the  oater  cirole  of  stones.  At  the  period  it  was  constructed 
the  sea  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  site  of  the  hill  than 
at  present,  for  the  whole  neighbourhood  bears  marks  of  the 
inroads  of  that  element :  the  near  approach  of  the  sandy  hills 
around  it  was  caused  by  those  events  which  have  so  materially 
changed  the  coast  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oppo- 
site continent.  The  period  assigned  for  this  devastation  is 
doubtful,  but  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  the  Mont 
St.  Michel,  in  France,  once  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  was 
left  "in  periculo  maris"  by  the  incursions  of  the  surroimding 
ocean.  Before  these  events  however  happened,  the  cromlech 
now  spoken  of  was  in  existence,  and  it  stood  like  a  faithful 
guardian  of  the  trust  reposed  within  its  sacred  limits.  The 
discovery  of  this  monument,  and  its  partial  disturbance,  took 
place  in  the  year  1811,  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  dig  about  it,  but  after  a  few  days  of  unprofitable 
labour,  the  fears  that  the  massive  cap-stones  would  fall  in, 
induced  the  then  lieutenant-governor  to  discontinue  the  work. 
The  sand  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  whole  was  nearly 
agtun  covered,  when  in  1837  I  commenced  the  investigation 
of  this  ancient  monument  of  the  dead. 

Tradition  has  left  us  no  trace  of  its  original  name.  Its 
earliest  appellation  is  that  of  Le  Mont  St.  Michel,  given  it 
most  probably  in  the  mediteval  period,  when  the  monks  of 
Mont  St.  Michel  established  an  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood, 
part  of  which  is  still  seen,  near  the  Vale  church,  which  is  also 
dedicated  to  that  saint.  The  "  Temple  dea  Druides,"  "  Druid's 
Altar,"  and  L'autel  des  Vardea,"  are  all  modem  names,  given 
it  since  1811. 

As  soon  as  an  entrance  could  be  obtained  so  as  to  work  the 
interior,  the  upper  stratum  was  found  to  consist  of  white  sand, 
c^  the  same  description  as  that  which  is  universally  spread  over 
the  land  in  the  vicinity,  called  the  Cocnmon  of  L'ancresse. 
The  next  layer  was  sand  of  a  dark  colour,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  silted  at  an  earUer  period  than  the  first  mentioned. 
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The  same  appearances 
are  observed  over  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  com- 
mon. Immediately  be- 
low was  fomid  stone- 
rubbish,  and  portions  of 
the  sides  of  the  crom-  ^ 
tech,  which  had  at  some 
distant  period  fallen  in ; 
this  was  accompanied 
by  animal  bones,  these 
were  chiefly  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  and  boars'  tusks.  ""«  l™™— 

After  this  followed  a  dark  stratum,  containing  hmpet  shells, 
broken  pottery,  stones  worn  on  two  sides  by  nibbing  for 
grindingprocesses.which 
were  called  mullers,  por- 
tions of  stone  troughs 
used  for  pounding,  flat 
Btonequoits,animalbones 
bmnt,  and  stone  ham- 
mers. The  lowest  bed 
now  appeared,  in  which 
were  found  jars  and  ves- 
sels of  sun-baked  pot- 
tery, human  bones,  burnt 

and unbumt,  mixed  with  ''^'"^ ""cII^b  TlJ^^^^"  '" "" 
smooth  pebbles  of  dark  blue  sienite  and  greenstone,  flint  arrow- 
heads, and  stone  celts.  The  mass  in  the  centre  of  tbe  cromlech 
lay  in  greater  confusion  and  disturbance  than  the  substances 
which  were  found  near  the  sides.  On  the  south  side  a  flat  slab 
of  granite  was  discovered ;  it  was  supported  upon  small  blocks, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  diminutive  cromlech,  and  as  the 
inside  was  still  unmolested  and  free,  the  first  complete  jar  was 
removed  carefully,  with  stone  and  bone  ornaments  and  clay 
beads.  It  was  then  observed  that  this  lowest  stratum  lay  upon 
a  flat  pavement  of  rude  flags  of  granite,  and  that  the  jars  and 
bones  were  placed  in  distinct  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  crom- 
lech, and  that  the  rolled  pebbles  mentioned  above  had  been 
used  to  separate  them  in  detached  spots.  The  vessels  con- 
tained only  the  dark  mass  which  had  fallen  in,  mixed  with 
limpet  sheus,  but  in  no  instance  could  be  perceived  the  least 
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vestige  of  human  remains  within  them.  The  yellow  clay,  or 
original  soil,  was  mixed  with  the  contents,  without  any  sand, 
exhibiting  at  once  its  pre\'ious  state  before  the  inundations  of 
that  substance,  as  stated  above.  No  vestige  of  any  metal  was 
observed  during  the  examination,  and  the  many  rude  stone 
implements  found  therein  made  it  evident  that  none  was  then 
in  use ;  mwiy  pieces  of  clay  of  a  peculiar  form  were  found, 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  length;  these  were  made  by 
rolling  a  piece  of  clay  in  the  hand,  and  striking  each  end 


against  a  board ;  they  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  inside  of 
the  fingers,  with  the  joints  and  impression  of  the  skin  of  the 
maker.  The  quantity  of  human  bones  found  within  this 
chamber  was  great,  and  corresponded  with  the  number  of 
vessels  of  all  sizes  discovered  with  them.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  props  were  lodged  vases,  bones,  and  skulls,  as  in  a 
recess,  after  the  manner  of  a  catacomb.  No  attempt  at  orien- 
tation could  be  here  adopted,  and  the  bones  were,  from  their 
position,  brought  to  their  final  resting-place  after  the  flesh  had 
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been  removed  by  burning,  or  some  other  means.  The  burnt 
.  human  bones  appeared  in  distinct  heaps,  and  the  jtas  in  con- 
tact had  partaken  of  the  colour  of  them.  The  veiy  perfect 
calcination  which  had  been  adopted  made  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  kind  of  process  had  been  used ;  Uttle  or  no  charcoal 
was  observed ;  the  teeth  were  of  a  fine  jet  black,  and  the  bones 
of  the  jaws  grayish  white,  and  in  some  instances  tinged  with 
turquoise  green  colour. 

It  will  bie  easy  to  perceive  that  the  various  heaps  of  human 
remains,  which  lay  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  cromlech,  had 
been  therein  deposited  at  diflerent  times.  The  shapes  of  the 
urns  in  like  manner,  denoted  an  improvement  in  their  manu- 
facture, but  it  was  only  after  having  explored  several  crom- 
lechs that  the  primeval  deposit  was  clearly  ascertained,  as 
consisting  of  materials  of  different  periods.  In  some  districts 
which  might  be  imagined  of  contemporaneous  origin,  the 
character  of  the  pottery  was  found  to  be  very  similar,  both  in 
respect  to  their  pattern  and  the  quality  of  the  substance  used. 
As  several  vessels  bore  the  marks  of  use  previous  to  inter- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  valuable  and 
usefiil  articles  were  deemed  the  most  worthy  of  accompanying 
the  remains  of  the  departed.  The  same  practice  still  prevails 
among  different  tribes  in  the  Southern  ocean,  as  well  as 
among  the  Esquimaux.  The  original  contents  of  the  vessels 
could  not  be  ascertained,  and  excepting  limpet  shells,  no  trace 
of  other  substances  was  observed.  The  fragments  of  the  jars 
were  carefully  collected,  and  being  easily  distinguished  by  the 
thickness  or  colour  of  the  pottery,  they  were  rejoined  together 
by  means  of  strong  glue  or  cement,  and  restored  to  their 
former  shape. 

In  most  instances  the  mode  of  fracture  was  indicated  by  the 
edge  of  the  fragments,  and  confirmed  the  supposition  of  the 
gradual  filling  of  those  vessels  which  had  retained  an  upright 
position  in  the  cromlech.  When  the  primeval  deposit  con- 
sisted of  two  or  more  layers,  the  difference  was  easUy  per- 
ceived by  the  yellow  clay  which  prevailed  in  the  lowest  bed, 
and  in  which  the  more  ancient  materials  were  always  dis- 
covered. The  next  stratum  was  of  a  dark  colour.  Mid  con- 
tained a  greater  number  of  limpet  shells  and  vessels,  differing 
in  shape  and  material. 

The  lower  stratum,  which  contained  the  original  or  more 
ancient  materials,  must  have  lain  undisturbed  for  many  years 
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ejthibited  in  exploring  a  cromlech  in  the  island  of  Henn, 
where  a  human  skull,  found  in  the  lower  stratum,  was  curiously 
covered  with  snails'  shells,  which  had  hibernated  upon  its 
surface.  The  death  of  these  snails  (Helix  NemoraUs)  must 
have  occurred  after  the  falling  in  of  the  sides,  or  second 
deposit,  when  being  covered  over  they  remained  fixed  to  the 
spot.  This  circumstance,  with  the  appearances  of  the  crom- 
lech at  L'ancresse,  and  the  observations  made  at  the  Creux 
des  Fees,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  prove  the  original  state 
of  the  dark  sepulchral  chamber. 

About  forty  urns  of  different  sizes  were  obtained  from  the 
cromlech  at  L'ancresse,  but  from  the  quantity  of  pottery  found 
therein,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  varieties  of  vessels  must 
have  been  deposited  fix)m  time  to  time  during  the  primeval 
period.  The  figures  of  the  urns  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  paper.  The  largest  was  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  the  snu^est  four; 

The  markings  and  zig-zag  borders  appeared  to  have  been 
made  by  the  hand  with  some  sharp  imtrument,  during  the 
period  of  the  hardening  of  the  clay  in  the  sun's  rays.  The 
clay  beads  were  of  various  sizes.  Some  measured  two  inches 
in  diameter;  others  were  flat,  with  the  perforation  counter- 
sunk. No  coin  or  metal  of  any  sort  was  discovered,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  was  passed  through  a  sieve, 
the  use  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  in  such 
researches. 

The  grinding-troughs  were  doubtless  in  use  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  appear  to  have  been  succeeded  by  the  querns, 
which  existed  in  private  families  till  the  introduction  of  mills. 
The  process  of  pounding  could  be  well  performed  by  means  of 
the  stone  mullers  here  shewn.  They  were  simple  rolled  peb- 
bles of  various  sizes,  and  were  used  as  a  pestle,  or  worked 
round  the  trough  with  the  hand.  This  method  is  still 
observed  among  the  natives  of  India  and  South  America, 
where  rice  and  other  grain  is  to  be  pounded.  Some  of  these 
are  worn  on  one  side,  others  on  both  sides,  until  they  became 
wedge-shaped,  wliilst  some  are  flat  at  both  extremities. 

F.  C.  LUKIS. 
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EAELY  ENGLISH  ABTISTICAL  RECEIPTS. 

The  following  receipts  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Sloane,  No.  73),  written  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  and  are  therefore  about  a  century 
more  modem  than  those  we  gave  in  our  first  number.  Com- 
pared with  those,  and  other  similar  documents,  they  afford 
information  on  the  composition  and  nature  of  the  colours  used 
by  the  medieval  artists  at  different  periods.  The  receipt  for 
softening  glass  is  particularly  curious. 

[Fol.  173,^.] 

For  to  make  reed  wes.  TUie  a.  pound  of  whi}t  wex,  and  throwe  therinne 
&  quaitroun  of  terbentyne,  and  melte  hem  two  to^dere ;  and  if  thou  wait 
asaye  it  if  it  be  weel  gummed,  caste  a  litil  in  coold  watir,  and  thanne  asaye 
it  if  it  be  teadre,  and  if  it  be  tendre  it  is  weel  ^pimmed.  Thanne  loke  thou 
have  redy  o}.l  of  vermyloun,  smal  grounde,  at  so  emal  as  ony  poudre,  and 
whanne  thi  wex  and  thi  terbentyne  is  hoot  molten,  anoon  rijt  throwe  yn  thi 
poudre  of  thi  vermeloun,  and  sette  it  adoun  of  the  fier,  and  stjTC  it  weel,  and 
meynge  it  weel  to^ere  til  it  be  coold,  and  thanne  thou  hast  good  reed 
wex  y.mad. 

For  to  make  grene  wex.  Take  Ij.  1  of  nhijt  wex,  and  quart  I.  of 
terbentyne,  and  medie  hem  togidere,  and  asaye  if  it  be  weel  gummed  as  thou 
haddist  the  rede  wex  rijt  in  the  same  maner,  and  thanne  take  an  ounce  of 
vertegrece  amal  broken,  and  y-groundcn  ufion  a  marbil  stoon,  and  throwe  it 
in  the  matere,  and  atyre  it  til  it  be  coold,  and  thanne  thu  hast  good  grene 
wex. 

[Fol.  138,  ^.} 

Here  it  tectuth  how  thou  schalt  make  good  vermyloun  to  alle  maner 
preres  where  thu  wolt. 

Take  a  pound  of  quyk  ulvyr,  and  v.  Ij.  of  quyk  brimstoon,  and  putte  it  in 
a  pott  of  ertbe,  and  loke  that  thi  pott  have  a  wide  mouth  that  thou  my}t  ee  al 
to  the  botme,  and  loke  that  thou  have  a  lid  of  tree  *  upon  the  pottis  mouth 
weel  y-closid,  and  thanne  sette  it  on  a  fewe  cooUs,  and  alwey  have  thin  yje 
into  the  pott,  and  styre  it  otherwhile,  and  whsmne  thu  secet  the  leyt*)  fle  out 
of  the  pott,  anoon  emat  adoun  the  lid,  and  holde  adoun  theleytij.  oriij.  tymea 
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til  tliou  eeeet  the  mater  in  the  pott  wex  bkik  y-now],  for  thanne  is  thi  qulk 
nlvir  slayn.  Thaime  sette  it  adoun  of  the  fier,  and  griude  it  weel  on  a  eloon, 
uid  thanne  moke  a  &yT  coole  fier,  and  loke  thou  have  a  gcx>d  thicke  Jordan* 
of  glaa,  and  take  good  cley  and  hoiB-dounge,  and  make  a  good  lute  therof, 
and  therwith  daube  thi  Jordan  al  aboute  half  ynche  thicke,  and  putte  al  thi 
mater  in  the  Jordan,  and  hange  it  over  the  fier  by  the  necke  that  the  glaa  be 
bhnooet  an  hond-hrede  fro  the  cooUb  ;  and  ordeyue  thee  anothir  glas  that  the 
mouth  he  almooet  as  the  jordane  mouth  of  lu^enes,  and  sette  that  Util  glas 
upon  the  jordans  mouth,  mouth  ajens  mouth,  and  the  botme  upward  of  the 
lesse  glas,  and  the  botme  dounward  of  the  more  gtoe,  and  thanne  thou  scbalt 
«e  the  leyt  of  the  mater  ret^ynge  upward  into  the  upper  glaa,  and  thanne 
bigynne  first  esy  fier  and  aftirward  make  good  fier,  and  alwey  be  blowyngs 
the  fier,  and  othirwhile  styre  the  Jordan  with  a  smal  gerde  of  yren  at  the 
botme  for  to  make  the  liatt  arise  out  of  the  mater,  and  thanne  thou  schalt  se 
manye  dyvers  coloutis  of  the  leyt  arise  into  the  uppere  ^aa ;  and  whanne 
thou  seest  tfae  leyt  arise  ri}t  blood  reed,  thanne  is  thi  vermyloun  maad, 
thanne  breke  thi  Jordan,  and  loke  what  thou  fyndist  therinne.  And  al  I 
forbede  thee  that  the  Jordan  be  not  lenger  on  the  fier  than  the  leyt  b^ynneth 
to  wexe  rede,  for  if  it  be  it  is  lost  al  togidere  ;  and  also  another  thing  I  for- 
bede thee,  that  day  that  thou  wolt  make  it,  go  not  therto  tasQrage,  for  thou 
schalt  fynde  a  wickid  breeth  of  smel,  and  therfore  ete  a  moesel  and  drinks ; 
and  also  another  thing,  make  but  esy  fier  at  the  flrste  tyme,  lete  it  be 
sokynge  fier. 

[Fol.  138,  i».] 

Here  it  techith  how  thou  schalt  make  fyn  vertgrece  and  good. 

Take  copur  y-vilid"  as  myche  as  thow  wolt  aftir  thi  pott  is  of  greetnesse, 
for  thou  myjt  not  fille  thi  pott  but  litil  more  than  half  (u!  of  copur  ;  thanne 
take  fyn  vynegre,  and  helde  into  tbi  pott,  to  the  rynegre  vilynge  of  the 
copur,  and  etyre  it  weel  togidere,  and  thanne  loke  thou  have  to  v.  li  of  copur 
a  potel  of  vyn^re,  and  therto  li.  ij.  and  half  a  quart  of  vynegre,  and  this  ia 
the  proporciouns  of  this  crail,  and  thus  thou  maist  chese  how  myche  thou 
wolt  make.  But  whanne  thou  bast  propordoned  thi  vynegr«  and  thi  copur, 
thanne  putte  it  in  a  pott,  and  hele  it  cloe  that  no  breth  go  out,  and  sette  it  in 
hors-dounge,  and  loke  that  ther  be  two  feet  bitwene  the  pottis  botme  and  the 
ground  of  hors-doung,  and  ij.  feet  thicke  on  ech  side,  and  tweie  feet  above  on 
the  mouth,  and  so  that  it  be  over  al  hch  in  hors-doung ;  and  so  lete  hem 
stonde  ij.  monelhis  stille  on  hors^oung  or  evere  be  be  removed ;  and  at  the 
ij.  monethis  ende  take  it  up,  and  thow  schalt  fynde  fya  vertegiece  and  rift 
good  for  sothe. 

*  Ajardm  wu  ft  kind  of  pot  or  Tcnel 
u>ed  by  phf  liciani  uid  alchymUu,  ^— ^ 
of  the  form  repTueated  in  the  at-  J~1 
companjing  %iire.  which  ii  taken    /    V 


companjing  Ogiire,  which  ii  taken    I     \       Shakespeare. 

from  the  margiD  of  oui  receipt  in   I      I  ^  Filed  copper,  L  e.  cnppn  il 

theSloaneMS.     Thawordii      -'   ^    ' 
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[Fol.  213,  r«.] 
For  to  make  whit  leed.  Tak  a  gnt  erthen  pot  or  a  baiel,  and  put 
therynne  a  porcioun  of  good  etrong  reed  wyn  drestis*,  and  hong  in  the  pot 
fidre  brode  platia  of  newe  leed  bo  that  noon  touche  other  an  ynche  fro  t^e 
drcBtiH,  and  close  it  in  hoot  hore-dunge  so  that  now  eyer  com  3^  ne  out,  and 
kt  it  Htonde  io  yj.  wokis  or  more,  for  legger  it  etondith  the  betre  is. 
Whanne  thu  wilt  opene  thy  vessel,  and  tak  owt  al  thi  plalia  of  leed,  take 
an  hamor  and  amj-te  of  al  the  white  leed  that  ia  gederid  above  upon  a  laire 
whit  lether  or  a  clene  vessel,  and  thanne  hast  thu  whit  leed  faire  and  good. 
But  if  thu  wilt  make  this  leed  into  piras  aa  summen  usen  for  to  sellen,  tak 
the  white  poudre  of  the  leed  that  thu  hast  of  thi  plates,  and  put  it  in  a  newe 
eithen  pot,  and  put  clene  water  therto  that  the  leed  be  biwose '  in  the  water, 
and  Btere  it  wel  togidre,  thanne  covere  wel  thi  veaeel,  and  let  it  stonde  so 
•tille  to  thi  water  be  drunken  up,  and  that  it  be  as  it  were  thikke  pappe  ; 
thanne  gedre  it  out  of  the  pot  with  a  spone,  and  eprede  it  abrod  on  papere 
leveB,  or  on  a  iair  table,  and  thanne  sete  it  in  a  iaire  clere  eonne  and  let  it 
dtie  up,  and  thanne  breke  it  on  fiure  square  gobetiss. 

Now  for  to  make  reed  leed.  Whaoe  thi  whit  leed  is  drie,  grinde  it  to 
■male  poudre,  and  thanne  put  it  in  a  pot  of  erthe,  and  ley  that  pot  aaid  aa 
thu  west,  and  make  under  fire,  and  evere  among  stere  it  as  thu  wost  with  a 
ladle,  and  so  alwey  make  fire  therunder  till  thou  ee  that  thi  leed  be  as  fyne  of 
colour  08  thou  wilt  have. 

For  to  make  vertegrece.  Take  platig  of  clene  coper,  or  ellis  of  pannea  or 
caudrones,  but  nether  pot-bras  ne  of  basenes,  for  that  is  Iatouni>,  and  is  not 
tfaerfore ;  and  hong  thes  platis  in  the  same  maner  as  je  doth  platis  of  leed, 
and  vynegre  or  etronge  liee  in  the  botme  of  the  vessel  as  bifore  of  leed,  and 
that  tiie  vessel  stonde  hote  as  in  hors^unge  or  in  mattis  or  in  good  peae 
straw,  but  hors-dunge  is  the  beste  and  most  kinde  therfor ;  and  whanne  it 
hath  stonde  a  yj.  wokes  or  more  aa  bifore  is  seid,  thanne  opene  joure  pot,  and 
if  joure  platia  beth  wel  gederid  with  faire  grene  poudre  aboven  and  al  abouta 
in  colour  of  &iT  vertegrece ;  and  if  the  thynkith  that  ther  is  gadered  aboven 
bote  litel  in  quantity,  late  hem  hange  stiUe  in  the  same  vessel,  and  cloae  wel 
the  vessel  ajeyn,  and  whanne  je  opene  it  and  fynde  hem  grene,  take  out  ^ure 
platis,  and  scrape  hem  clene  vrith  a  knyf  al  the  grene  poudre  into  a  clene 
panne  or  a  skyn,  and  thanne  grynd  it  on  a  clene  aton,  and  put  it  in  a  clene 
oornetrey,  and  medle  it  with  good  strong  vynegre  in  manere  of  nesche  past, 
and  thaime  lat  it  stonde  so  still  in  the  same  cometrey  to  it  be  waxen  sumdel 
more  stef,  and  themie  gadere  it  clene  out  of  thi  cometrey  with  a  croked 
knyfe  that  be  ordeyned  therfore,  and  put  it  up  in  a  clene  letheren  bagge 
tovrard  the  greyn  side,  and  thanne  presse  it  down  togidrea  al  on  a  gobet,  and 
lat  it  drie  bo  up  in  the  same  bagge,  and  thanne  is  don  ;  and  alle  the  platis 
that  ben  scraped  so  bifore  times,  hong  hem  ajeyn  in  her  vessel  as  bifore  is 
seid,  and  so  doith  alwey  to  thei  be  al  defied '  and  clene  rotid  into  faire  vertegrece. 

*  Lee*.         '  Wuhed.        ■  Lumpi.         ippeu-  to  be  knovn.     It  ii  ver;  fivquentlj 

'  LaJean,  or  lalteH,  «u  ■  bird   muied      mentioned  in  old  wrilen. 
metal  closely  reaembling    bra»,  bul  the         1  Conaumed. 
piveiie  natun  of  iti  compoeitioD  don  nnt 
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[Fol.  213,  v.] 
To  muIdpUe  Tertegrece.  Tak  a  poond  of  fya  vertegrece  of  Spajne,  and 
breke  it  to  poudre  on  a  eton,  and  witK  that  poudre  medle  another  pounde  of 
fyn  lymayleJ  of  coper,  Trith  good  vyn^re  that  be  strong  in  manere  of  nosche, 
pappe^ ;  thanne  take  al  that  matere  bo  medlid  and  put  it  in  a  clos  erden  pot, 
and  atoppe  it  wel  and  clos,  and  sete  it  in  hot  hora-dun^e,  bynethe,  above, 
and  al  aboute,  and  let  it  stoade  bo  to  the  lemaile  of  coper  be  al  tumyd  into 
Vertegrece,  as  is  the  other  of  Spayne  that  ia  medled  therwith  ;  and  thanne 
it  80  is,  tak  it  out  and  medle  it  ajeyn  with  more  lymayl  of  coper,  and  with 
more  vynegre,  in  manere  bifore  aeid.  And  on  this  manere  thou  myjt  multeplie 
evermore;  for  vete  wel  that  this  is  kyndely  therfore,  and  of  hia  owen  rote 
that  he  Cometh  first  of,  and  therfor  this  the  beate  maner  of  multeplyinge  of 
vertegrece  that  is,  for  it  is  ful  fyn  and  &ire. 
[Fol.  215,  v«.] 
For  to  make  glas  nesche'.  Take  the  gotes  blode,  lewke,  and  the  juse 
of  seoevey,  and  boUe  hem  wel  togederis,  sad  with  tho  tweye  materes  boyle 
'wel  thi  ^aa,  and  thi  glas  schal  bycome  nesche  as  past,  and  if  it  be  cast 
ajeyne  a  wal  it  schal  not  breke. 

For  to  make  fyn  azure  withoute  past.  Take  and  grynde  aalarmonyak 
on  a  marbel  aton,  and  put  it  to  dissolve,  and  thanne  take  lapis  lazuli  the  ston 
al  hoi,  and  make  it  reed  hoot  in  the  fire,  and  al  hot  qwenche  it  in  the  water, 
and  lat  it  reate  awhile  therynne,  and  it  schal  be  amal  and  fyn  of  colour; 
after  wasche  the  salt  clene  fro  the  colour  with  foire  comoun  water,  etc., 
thanne  drye  it  up  with  the  sonne  or  with  a  cler  smal  fire,  and  thanne  put  it  up. 
LapuB  lazuly,  that  be  a  fyne  blew  colour,  and  with  many  strekes  of  gold 
Bchewinge  ther  among  as  it  were  atrakes  on  a  towche,  and  also  loke  that  if 
ther  be  in  the  eton  as  litil  gravel  scfaewing  in  colour  as  whit,  for  if  ther  be 
the  ston  is  not  fya.  Also  loke  wel  evermore  if  thu  echalt  bye  eny  manere  of 
lapiB  lazuly,  and  it  have  not  withynne  him  many  emale  specklez  as  it  were 
golde,  loke  that  thu  bye  it  not  bi  no  manere  of  wey ;  but  if  thu  assay  it  first 
er  than  thu  bye  it  with  the  moste  verrey  assay  that  longith  therto ;  thus  thu 
Bchalt  assaye  it :  Tak  a  ston  therof,  and  make  it  reed  hoot  in  the  fire,  as  it 
were  reed  glowyng  yren,  and  thanne  tak  it  out  and  lat  it  kele  bi  itself  on  a 
ctene  tyle,  and  whanne  it  is  cold  if  it  be  fynere  of  colour  and  as  hard  as  it 
was  bifore  thanne  it  is  lapis  laiuli ;  and  whanne  the  ston  is  cold,  if  he  turne 
eny  thing  hlak  liche  syndre,  and  that  it  be  more  brokel  than  it  was  bifore, 
triete  wel  that  it  is  not  lapus  lazuly,  but  it  is  lapis  almauie,  of  whiche  men 
maken  a  blewe  biie  azure. 

On  this  manere  thu  myrt  make  azure  bis.  Take  and  gcynd  faire  poudre 
of  whit  leed,  or  of  ceruse,  on  a  marble  ston  with  the  juse  of  a  blewe  flour  that 
gniwetfa  in  com  in  aomer,  and  lat  it  drie  up,  and  thanne  grynd  ajeyn  with 
more  juse  of  the  blewe  flour,  and  drye  it  a^eyn,  and  thus  grinde  it  and  drie 
it  evermore  to  the  cdour  be  as  fyn  as  thou  wilt  have  it ;  for  wil«  wele  the 
ofler  that  it  is  so  grouode  with  juse  of  the  blewe  flour  and  dried  after,  the 
more  fyn  of  colour  wole  it  be  whanne  it  is  al  maad.  t.  wsioht. 

*  Ellinit"-  '  Soft  '  Soft. 
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M4BCH  13. 

Mr.  Willlun  Wire  exhibited  drawings  of  Jtomuio-British  and  Middle-Age 
Antiquities,  found  in  and  &bont  Colchester  withio  the  last  few  jpars.  The  fonner 
GODsiit  of  a  great  Tariety  of  earthem  vessels,  lamps,  enamelled  bronze  Gbulie, 
coloured  clay  and  glass  beads,  buckles,  bracelets,  lings,  bone  pins,  a  fragment  of  a 
bone  coinb,  a  small  bronze  statue  of  Mercnrjr,  and  an  ornament  in  jet,  on  which 
is  carved,  in  high  relief^  a  representation  of  two  winged  Cupids  filling  a  bag.  It 
appears  to  have  been  worn  suspended  from  the  neck.  The  ficUle  nms  aod  vases 
are  nnmerous,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  shape.  Many  of  these  remains  were  found 
on  the  site  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  and  between  Butt  and  Maldon  lanes,  both 
of  which  localities,  from  the  great  number  of  skeletons  and  urns  containing  burnt 
bones  which  have  there  been  discovered,  were  doubtless  appropriated  as  burial 
places.  The  objects  of  Middle-Age  art  comprise  a  brass  image  of  the  Saviour, 
the  eyes  of  which  are  made  of  a  blue  transparent  substance,  a  small  brass  crucifix 
made  in  two  parts  with  a  hinge,  so  as  to  contun  a  lelic,  seals,  and  a  tap,  the 
key  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cock.  Mr.  Wire  also  forwarded  a  map  of 
CokhestM  on  which  is  marked  in  colours  the  various  spots  where  Boman  buildings, 
pavements,  and  burial  places,  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bateman,  jun.,  exhibited  sketches  of  twenty-two  crosses  on  grave 
slabs,  discovered  beneath  the  church  uf  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire. 

The  Rev.  Allan  Borman  Eutchins,  of  Appleshaw,  Hants,  communicated  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  a  barrow,  situated  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Sarum, 
near  Winterslow  Hut  Inn  Inclosures,  on  a  point  of  land  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  Idminster  parish  road,  which  leads  into  the  Salisbury  tumpike.  Mr.Hutcbins 
remarks: — "One  foot  and  a  half  from  the  lop  of  the  harrow,  towards  the  south,  my 
labourers  come  to  a  strong  arob-work  composed  of  rude  flints  wedged  ti^[ether 
remaricably  securo,  without  cement  of  any  kind,  with  the  key-stone.  Having 
careliilly  removed  the  flinty  safeguard,  I  whs  highly  pleased  with  the  view  of  the 
largest  sepulchral  nm,  18  inches  by  18,  the  mouth  of  which  was  placed  down- 
wards and  perfectly  entire,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  mossy  handles,  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  was  accidentally  broken  by  those  who  conveyed  it  to  its 
appointed  spot  for  interment,  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  the  new-made  urn. 
^e  neck  was  ornamented  within  and  without,  in  a  faandsome,  though  somewhat 
rude,  manner,  with  a  victor's  laurel  pattern.  With  the  assistance  of  my  two  men, 
the  um  was  removed,  and  immediately  some  linen,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  perfect 
for  a  time,  of  a  mahogany  colour,  presented  itself  to  our  view,  and  resembled  a 
veil  of  the  finest  lace.  I  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  linen  which  originally 
contained  the  burnt  bones,  of  a  yellow  hue ;  undemeatli  there  were  blood-red 
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amb»  beads,  of  k  conical  form,  with  two  holes  at  the  hose,  a  stnall  pin  of  mixed 
metal,  and  among  the  bones  some  human  haii,  short,  brittle,  and  of  a  bronze  otAom, 
four  beautiful  amber  beads,  and  a  small  fluted  lance-besd  of  mixed  metal.  A 
small  um  was  placed  beside  the  large  one,  on  the  same  flooT,  surrounded  by  flint 
Btones,  but  containing  nothing  besides  bones.  It  holds  two  gallons,  measures 
12  inches  by  11|,  and  is  rudely  ornamented  with  plain  indentures  round  the  neck, 
and  imitation  handles.  Seeotid  Depotit : — The  centre  of  the  barrow  shewed 
another  mode  of  interment.  The  ashes  had  been  deposited  in  a  wooden  box, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  powder.  Among  the  ashes  we  found  a  spear-bead,  and 
four  arrow-heads  of  iron,  together  with  a  SDiall  round  vase.  T^ird  Drpont: — 
Four  feet  below  the  natural  earth  of  this  barrow  we  discOTcred  the  third  and 
original  interment,  consisting  of  a  skeleton  of  an  immense  size,  the  skull  very  large, 
and  the  teeth  all  perfect  The  skeleton  was  placed  with  the  head  to  the  north, 
and  the  feet  to  the  south.  A  handsome  but  rudel;  ornamented  red  vase,  of  the 
capacity  of  three  pints,  was  laid  between  the  knees  and  feet,  and  in  it  were  two 
arrow-he«ds  of  flint,  the  one  black,  the  other  white.  A  metal  spear-head,  inclining 
to  roundness  at  the  pcunt,  was  nnder  the  right  arm,  and  also  a  slate  gorget,  or 
badge,  with  three  holes  at  each  end."  Mr.  Hntchins  adds  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  an  excellent  oil-punting  of  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  barrow,  made  by 
Hr.  GtKst  of  Sanun. 

MiHCH  27. 

A  second  communicatioo  was  received  from  Ur.  William  Sidney  Gibson  relating 
to  the  ancient  church  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Mr.  GilMon  observes, "  When  I  wrote  the  communication  touching  the  old 
ch^iel  at  West  Gate,  in  this  town,  I  had  no  expectation  that  the  interierence  of 
die  Association  would  now  arrest  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  and  I  fear  my  neglect 
to  explain  this  has  occadoned  to  yon  and  your  learned  colleagues  a  trouble  that 
win  be  Iruidess.  The  result  of  my  subsequent  enquiries  into  the  matter  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  that  I  see  no  prospect  whatever  of  success  attending  any  eSbrt  that  ma; 
now  be  made  as  fei  as  this  building  is  concerned.  Its  doom  has  been  seeled  by 
the  corporation  for  some  considerable  time,  and  the  work  of  demolition  is  going 
on,  though  slowly.  In  its  progress  a  fine  cbancel-arch,  sedilia,  Sec.  have  been 
stripped  of  the  nnsightiy  modem  barbarisms  which  concealed  them,  as  well  as  the 
east  and  west  windows.  The  corporation  coDectively  authorize  the  spoliation. 
The  municipal  body  purchased  the  edifice  and  site  for  the  purposes  of  what  are 
called  town  improvements,  in  which  thej  were  busily  engaged.  The  vendors — 
the  representatives  of  the  feoffees  of  the  ancient  charity — ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  having  sold  Ibr  such  purposes  a  building  once  consecrated  and  set 
apart  from  worldly  things.  Mr.  Leadbitter,  who  lives— «  wealthy  bachelor— in  a 
neighbouring  picturesque  old  house,  (the  last  relic  here  of  the  stately  buildings  of 
its  date  that  once  adorned  the  town,)  offered  to  purchase  of  the  cotpoiation  the 
rite  and  building,  wishing  to  restore  the  chapel,  and,  as  so  little  remains  of  it  that 
the  chapel  could  not  be  usefully  appropriated  to  public  worship,  he  deured  to  have 
annexed  it  as  a  chapel  to  his  own  manuan.     His  offer  was  rejected." 

Mr.  Stapleton  read  a  letter  upon  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Geoige  B.  Richard- 
son, who  states  that  "  No  sooner  had  I  read  your  letter  than  I  perceived  the  im- 
perfectness  and  paucity  of  my  remarks  respecting  the  chapel,  which  &ult  I  now 
proceed  to  rectify,  for  we  cannot  expect  that  the  mrrt  plea  of  aiaiquity,  powerful 
as  it  is  to  us,  will  avail  with  a  money-making  age  like  this,  unless  icideed  seme 
such  interposition  be  made  as  this  Society  can  exert  It  is  quite  certain  that  its 
destruction  is  unnecessary,  for  no  good  or  suflicient  reason  whatever  has  been 
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adduced  for  tlia  pn^rie^  of  remoTal ;  for,  fintlj,  a  large  fastj  of  the  oouncil 
(ihouf^  of  coune  not  the  majority)  were  arene  to  it ;  secondl;,  its  remoTal  would 
create  a  blan^  in  tbe  atieet  which  would  hare  to  be  replaced  with  gome  other 
erection ;  in  lact,  in  the  same  breath  which  ordered  ita  dettnictioii,  the  council 
coDNdered  uf  the  neceuit;  of  erecting  on  ila  very  eit«  modem  building! ;  third!  j, 
the  Mreet  at  present  poucascE  its  proper  breadth,  even  at  the  side  of  the  building ; 
(burthlj,the  present  filthj  appearance  of  the  building,  say  tbej,ina](es  it  a  nuisance 
or  an  eye'^ore :  in  this  they  forget  both  who  has  been  instrumental  in  making  it 
•0,  rad  that  these  ezcrescencee  are  easily  removed ;  fifthly,  the  conncil,  even  if 
they  bad  wished  it,  reported  the  building  unfit  fot  repair  &om  its  ruinous  condition, 
but  now  that  workmen  are  engaged  in  remoiing  it,  even  these  opposers  of  its  pre- 
servation confess  that  it  is  in  good  condiUon,  and  are  surprised  at  the  beau^  of 
its  details,  now  that  they  are  being  cleared  from  the  filthy  incnmbnmcea  which 
have  so  long  defiled  them ;  and  sixthly,  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  that 
it  should  be  removed,  on  the  contrary,  there  exists  among  them  a  deep  sense  of 
the  injustice  of  the  measnie,  and  many  appealing  letter*  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  in  the  local  newspapers.  Hy  eonelusiona  then  are,  that  Ihc  ooundl  were 
actuated  by  bad,  or  a  total  absence  of^  taste ;  ttnd  secondly,  by  a  mania  for  what 
is  most  incorrectly  called  HNprrooMnt.  Mr.Dobson,  anar^tectof  thistown,bat 
designed  and  made  plans  for  its  restoration  as  a  chapel  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England,  for  church  accommodation  is  wanted ;  and  yet  we  find  those 
who  willingly  and  wilflilly  remove  that  which  already  exists,  or  at  least  that  which, 
with  a  small  expense,  might  be  made  available.  Bcdde  tMs  infinitely  important 
daim,  it  has  others :  it  is  a  sacred  sbricture,  good  men  have  worshipped  within  its 
walls,  and  little  did  the  founder  think  that  his  pious  work  would  be  cast  to  the 
ground  by  man,  after  the  storms  and  tempests  of  four  or  five  hundred  long  years 
had  psssed  over  its  venerable  walls  and  left  it  unscathed.  It  b  indelibly  associated 
with  all  that  is  honourable  and  worthy  in  the  town,  from  it  have  emanated  some 
of  our  most  remarkable  men,  and  for  this  alone,  even  if  it  bad  none  other  claims 
upon  the  corporate  body,  as  a  public  monument  it  has  this." 

Hr.  C.  B.  Smith  read  a  letter  &Dm  Hr.  Edmund  l^cll  Aitis,  of  Castor,  in 
Northamptonshire,  stating  that  paintings  had  recently  been  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  five  of  the  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  namely,  in  those  of  Castor, 
Etlon,  Orton,  PeaUih,  and  Yaxley.  The  subjects,  which  are  accompanied  with 
inscriptions,  are  scriptural,  and  differ  from  each  other,  but  the  colours  are  the  aame 
in  all,  and  the  great  similarity  in  style  leads  Mr.  Artis  to  believe  that  they  were 
executed  by  the  same  artists. 

Hr.  Thomas  Bateman,  jun.,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  pewter  chalioe,  found  with 
a  patina,  and  one  or  two  coins  of  Edward  II.,  in  a  stone  coffin  in  the  churchyard 
of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

Ur.  Thomas  ClailBon  Neale  exhibited  a  richly-ornamented  jug  of  Flemish  ware, 
of  a  gre^h  white  colour  and  of  elegant  shape.  It  was  found  at  Builey  Priory, 
Norfolk,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Chelmsford  and  Elssex  museum.  Its  date  is 
of  the  close  of  the  sixtaenth  century.  A  drawing  of  the  jug  by  Mr.  John  Adey 
Bepton  accompanied  the  exhibition. 

Apru.  10. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  read  the  following  communioation  from  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  of 
Saffron  Walden,  and  exhibited  the  various  objects  therein  described. 

At  the  most  northerly  extremi^  of  the  parish  of  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex,  about 
three  miles  directly  south  from  Chesterford,  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Camboricum 
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of  the  Romans,)  and  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  spots  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  progress 
of  land  draining  was  proceeding,  the  workmen  stumbled  fiequenllj  upon  what  they 
called  pieces  of  old  platters,  and  bits  of  old  glass,  but  which  the  eje  of  an  antiquary 
would  at  once  detect  to  he  fii^pients  of  Romano-British  funeral  utensils ;  unfor- 
tunatelj  these  peasants  had  no  one  at  hand  at  the  time  to  instruct  them  hetter, 
01  to  save  from  farther  mutilation  those  relics  which  lime  and  accident  had 
dealt  too  rudely  with  already.  The  rising  and  elevated  ground  which  formed  the 
place  of  deposit  of  the  articles  just  alluded  to,  is,  on  three  sides,  a  rather  sleep  slope, 
and  on  the  west  side,  the  natural  connection  with  the  adjacent  hills  is  interrupted 
by  a  gully,  now  a  lane,  with  a  wooded  slope  next  to  the  ground  in  question,  and 
which  lane,  it  is  within  tlie  bounds  of  possibility,  may  have  been  the  diteh  or 
defence  from  that  side,  the  ground  being  sufficiently  elevated  to  have  formed  some 
protection  on  the  other  tbiee  sides.  The  following  articles,  numbered  from  one 
to  fifteen  inclusive,  were  all  found  together,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
mr&ce,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  iron  hinges,  and  part  of  a  hasp,  or  what  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  fastening,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  they 
were  buried  in  a  box,  not  an  uncommon  custom  among  the  Romans,  for  there 
were  evident  traces  that  those  beautiful  vases  found  in  the  Bartlow  tamuK  were 
enclosed  in  a  box.  The  vessel  marked  No.  1  is  a  glass  bottle,  31 
incbesbigh,  of  tbeclssB  to  which  the  term  loerymatory  is  given.  3.  A 
vessel  much  broken  and  rudely  mended,  of  square  shape,  and 
of  tolerably  thick  green  glass,  with  a  small  neck,  and  an  elegant 
striated  handle,  in  size  six  inches  high,  and  about  four  inches 
square  at  bottom.  3.  Part  of  a  cinerary  nm,  of  which  there  a 
several  other  pieces;  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  middle  part 
are  slightly  ornamented ;  it  must  have  been  of  large  size.  4.  Smell  i 
portion  of  a  mortuary  um,  of  coarse  manufacture,  and  light- 
coloured  earth ;  this  um  the  workmen  say  was  upside  down, 
and  contained  burned  bones,  &c.,  but  was  so  fra- 
gile that  only  a  small  part  of  it  could  be  got  out. 
t.  Small  patera  of  red  or  Samian  ware,  of  elegant  shape, 
and  foliage  or  the  lotus-leaf  running  round  its  edge, 
and  but  little  more  than  three  inches  over.  9.  Plain 
unomamented  patera  of  highly  glased  Samian  ware,  ori- 
ginally with  handles,  which  are  broken  off,  size  S{  inches 
over.  It  inch  deep.  7.  Large  simpulum  of  red  Samian 
pottery,  with  the  ivy-leaf  running  round  its  edge,  nine 
bcbes  over,  of  elegant  shape,  but  defaced.  B.  Wide 
mouth  or  rim  of  a  small  vessel  of  nearly  colourless 
^Bss,  which  from  the  remnants  must  have  been  unor- 
namented,  and  small  at  the  bottom  and  very  much 
bulged  or  protuberant  at  the   sides.      H.  Iron  lamp-  ""  ' 

holder,  generally  considered  to  be  the  stand  in  which 
the  earthen  lamp  stood,  no  vestige  of  which  lamp 
could  be  discovered.  10.  Part  of  a  spear-head,  of 
iron,  barbed  on  one  side.  11.  Shaft  of  the  above,  or 
another.  13.  Pair  of  rude  iron  hinges,  one  of  which 
is  perfiwt  and  acting.  13.  Parts  of  an  iron  staple  and 
hasp,  probably  the  fastenings  of  a  box.  14,  Pieces  of 
lead,  one  of  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  folded  round 
something.     15.  Six  bronse  ornaments,  of  tolerable  workmanship,  wiili^iron 
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in  the  centre  of  e«cb,  and  fire  riogB 
of  bronse,  one  peculiarity  of  which 
I        will  be  the  gfroove  or  indentation  run- 
Ding  round  the  outermost  side,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  will  be  found 
~-    attachments,  probablj  of  leather.    All 
'  *     the  above,  as  before  stated,  were  found 
No  a.  together,  and  from  the  hinges,  fast- 

enings, Dftils,  Ace.  (be  inference  to  be  dr»wa  ig,  that  the;  were  buried  together. 

At  other  parts  of  the  field  were  found  a  — >^_ 

veMel  marked  lA,  a  full-sized  red  dish, 

nine  inches  orer,  much  broken,  and  plain,  ' 

except  a  circle  of  njs  round  the  inner 

part ;  in  the  centre  is  the  potter's  stamp. 

17.   Small    plain    simpulnm,   about  sik 

inches  OTer,  with  potter's  mark,  of.  vkbi, 

much  mutilated.    18.  Small  deep  patera,  no  i« 

diff^ng  in  form  from  any  of  the  rest,  3}  inches  over  and  2  inches  deep.     19.  A 

few  fragments  of  a  large  patera-like  vessel,  exhibiting  appearances  of  having 

been  mended  before  the  time  of  its  entombment ; 

a  slight  inspection  will  be  sufficient  to  Bacertain 

that  it  has  been   riveted  together  with   leaden 

rivets,  much    after  the  manner  that  china  is 

mended  now-a-days  with  copper  wire,  and  it  is  an 

exemplification  of  the  saying  that  there  is  nothing 

new  under  the  sun.  20.  Part  of  a  very  thick  bottle 

of  ver; green  glass, bottom  Sinches  square,found 

enUre,  but  wantonly  broken  b;  the  peasants  who  °  " 

discovered  iL  31.  Wide-mouthed  vessel  of  verj  thin 
greenish  glass,  4i  inches  high,  mouth  2]  inches  wide, 
holding  about  half  a  pint,  embossed  with  protuberances 
aAer  the  manner  of  the  cone  of  the  fir,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility was  the  model ;  this  vessel  is  novel  and  possibly 
unique.  22.  Lachrymatory,  3|  inches  high.  33.  Three 
very  small  bronze  ornaments,  similar  to  those  at  No.  15, 
and  probably  may  have  been  used  for  a  like  pnipose. 
24.  Coin  of  Trajan,  second  brass,  with  radiated  head. 
29.  Small  portion  of  an  immense  amphora. 

Numerous  fragments  were  found  beneath  the  surface 
H„  Ti  at  different  parts  of  the  hill,  and  pieces  of  glass  in 

considerable  quantities,  but  all  of  the  greenish  cast,  umilar  to  those  vessels 
before  mentioned. 

Although  the  site  of  this  discovery  is  but  three 
miles  from  the  Roman  station  at  Chesterford,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  at  all  connected  with  , 
it,  as  the  character  of  the  vessels  found  clearly  ' 
demonstrates,  in  one  essential  paitictdar  especially 
so,  as  no  glass  vessels  have  ever  been  found 
at  Chesterford ;  indeed  they  are  much  more  like 
those  found  at  Bartlow,  which  is  about  four  miles  "■>'  ■ 

distant.  The  only  clue  as  to  date  is  that  near  the  spot  where  the  principal  part  of  the 
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renuuna  weie  tbimd,  mi  kka  found  the  c<nii  of  Tnyao,  whicli  if  it  could  be  kt  all 
Klied  on  would  fix  the  dale  a  very  eari;  one.  A  bidbU  brus  cuId  of  Hadrian  was 
found  in  an  nrn  in  &  bugtum  at  Bartlow,  which  woiUd  go  some  way  to  strengthm 
the  idea  that  they  were  nearly  coeral,  but  the  foregoing  must  be  taken  only  aa  a 
coiyecture.  Another  conjecture  nay  be  also  hazarded  with  respect  to  the  oma- 
mentB  No.  10:  may  they  not  hare  been  the  bosses  of  a  buckler  or  shield, 
the  itoD  rivets  through  the  centre  indicating  that  the;  have  been  fastened  to  some- 
thiog,  and  may  not  the  rings  have  been  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shield,  for 
the  puipoee  of  iutening  straps  thereto  for  the  arm  to  pasa  through  P 

April  34. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  read  a  note  Irom  Ur.  John  Greeu  Waller  on  the  pos^ili^  of 
lectoring  paintings  on  walls  covered  with  many  coats  of  whitewash.  Mr.  Waller 
states  his  opinion  to  be  that  the  paintings  frequently  found  on  the  walls  of  oar 
churches  and  designated  "  fresco,"  are  in  really  nothing  more  than  distemper,  for 
the  cleaning  of  which  he  suggests  the  use  of  vinegu,  carefuUf  applied  with  a 
brush  alternately  with  water,  to  modify  its  action  and  prevent  the  acid  from 
inj  uHng  the  layer  of  plaster  containing  the  paintings. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fanner  Dukes,  of  Shrewsbury,  presented  two  dmwings  of  painted 
glass  existing  in  that  town.  The  one  from  the  window  of  St.  Mary'*  church, 
which  contains  the  greater  portion  of  tihe  painted  glass  formerly  in  the  eastern 
window  of  old  St  Chad's  church,  represents  the  genealogy  of  otu  Saviour.  At  the 
bottom  is  depicted  the  patriarch  Jesse,  as  large  as  life,  being  six  feet  in  length. 
He  is  in  a  deep  sleep,  reclining  upon  a  cushion.  From  the  loins  of  this  figure 
proceed  a  vine,  the  bianchea  of  which  extend  neariy  over  the  entire  of  the  window, 
enclosing  wilJiin  small  oval  compartments  the  descendants  of  Jesse  down  to 
Joseph.  Under  these  paintings  there  appear  amongst  others  the  representations 
of  Sir  John  de  Charltxni,  Lord  of  Powis,  and  his  wife  Hawis,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  donor  of  this  window  soraetime  between  the  yean  13it3  and  1393.  Mr. 
Dukes  remarks  also  that  the  represcntaiion  of  the  Lady  Howis  differs  in  its  details 
&om  a  drawing  taken  from  the  window  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  1663,  and 
naderstood  to  be  now  deposited  in  the  Heralds'  College,  wherein  it  appears  that 
the  lady's  robe  is  surmounted  by  armorial  emblems.  This  painting  has  bees 
engnved  by  Carter.  The  other  diawing  is  firom  a  piece  of  glass  in  Mr.  Duke's 
possesnon,  and  represents  Alexander  slaying  Clitus. 

Mr.  Dukes  also  presented  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  wooden  chapel  at  Melveriey, 
about  ten  mUea  from  Shrewsbury,  and  nearly  a4joiniDg  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Severn  and  Vimiew,  and  a  sketch  of  the  remaining  portion  of  an  octagonal  font, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Greek  reading  forwards  and  backwards  the  tame, 
"  Jnros  ANOMHBIA  MH  HONAN  OviN."  This  fragment,  it  appears,  was  acci- 
dentaUy  rescued  from  destcuction  fay  a  gentleman  passing  by  the  church  of 
Kinnedey  in  Shropshire,  at  the  moment  when  some  workmen  were  breaking  the 
font  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  church-yard  wall ;  but  its  preservation 
was  accomplished  by  an  offer  of  money,  when  the  men  permitted  it  to  be  removed 
to  a  plac«  of  safely.  This  inscription,  Mr.  Duke  abserves,  appears  not  only  upon 
various  fbots,  but  is  inscribed  also  upon  ewers,  dishes,  and  other  kinds  of  vessels 
used  in  baptismal  ceremonies  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  as  at  St 
Martin's  church,  Ludgate ;  Dulwich  college  ;  Worlingworth,  Suffolk ;  at  a  church 
in  Cheshire ;  at  various  places  in  France,  and  at  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  It 
ii  likewise  engraved  upon  a  capacious  basin  at  Trini^  College,  Cambridge,  iriiMi 
is  used  by  the  collegians  for  washing  the  fingers  after  dinner. 
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Hr.  Albert  Way  exhiliited  a  faffed  brass  seal  of  Haeatias  Biabop  orAotioob, 
wbicb  tlie  owner  bad  purchased  upon  the  aMcrtion  of  iCa  baring  been  found  in  the 
Thames  b;  the  bal]a«t-heaTerB.  The  seal  is  cirenlsr,  aboat  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
diameter ;  the  npper  part  is  in  form  of  a  tortoiK,  on  the  back  of  irbicb  is  a  aemi- 
dreolar  handle:  the  inscriptioD  mns  round  a  figure  of  St.  Pet«r.  It  was  re- 
maAed  that  mtJijr  ^milar  foigeries,  executed  in  the  immediate  neighhouriiood  of 
CoTcnt  Garden,  were  now  dispersed  not  onlj'  throughout  England  bnl  also  in  the 
rariotu  towns  in  France  mojt  frequented  b;  English  tmrellers.  Manj  of  these 
seals  are  merdj  lead  dectrotfped,  the  weight  of  which  alone  would  lead  to  thnr 
detection.  The;  have  moreorer  in  most  cases  a  light  mouldT-green  rust,  the 
mrface  is  aneren  and  cOTcred  with  vetj  minute  ^obulea,  and  the  edge  has  a  coarse 
look  and  appears  filed. 


Hr.  Wright  laid  before  the  Committee  a  letter  he  had  reodred  from  the  Uiniiter 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Frauoe,  acknowledging  the  reception  of  a  copy  of  the 
Arcbnological  Journal  for  the  Comite  dee  Arts  et  Uonnments,  and  xending  co|»es 
of  the  following  works  for  the  library  of  the  Association.  InstractioDS  du  Comite 
Historiqoe  des  Arts  et  Uonuments.  1.  Callectiou  de  Documens  Inedila  sur 
lliBtoire  de  Fiance-Architecture.  3.  Architecture  Hilitaire.  3.  Muaique. 
4.  Iconographie  Chretienne.  Hlstoire  de  IKeu,  par  H.  Didron. 

The  Committee  requested  Hr.  Wright  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Tnstmction  for  this  raluable  donation. 

Ur.  Wright  laid  on  the  table  a  Tase  of  stone  ^iparently  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
dug  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  prioij  of  Leominster  in  Herefordshire,  and  a 
fr^ment  of  a  bead  sculptured  in  stone  (Nonnaa-work)  dug  up  at  the  depth  of 
13  feet  in  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leominster.  These  articles  arc  the  pro- 
pet^  of  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  17,  Upper  Stamford-itreeL 

Mr.  C,  R.  Smith  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Price,  of  29,  Cow-crost-street, 
West  Smithfield,  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  vast  quuititiet  of  human 
remtuns  during  excavations  for  sewerage  at  the  west  end  of  Newcastle-street,  Far- 
ringdon-street,  within  a  short  distance  eastward  of  an  old  brick  wall  which 
Mr.  Price  thinks  formed  part  of  the  barrier  of  the  river  FleeL  These  remains 
were  found  at  the  depth  of  about  five  feet.  Another  similar  deposit  was  discovered 
at  tiie  depth  of  az  or  seven  feet  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  foither  up  the  street, 
near  Seacoal-lane.  Hr.  Price  observes,  "  it  is  veiy  evident  that  this  district  has 
been  somewhat  extensively  used  as  a  place  of  intenuent,  but  at  what  period  it  is 
now  difficult  to  conjecture ;  it  may  have  been  a  portion  of  the  parish  bnrial'ground, 
some  centuries  back,  or  it  may  have  been  annexed  to  some  religious  house  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  latter  supposition  may  derive  a  little  support  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed)  from  the  discovery  of  several  abbey  counters  during  the  excavation. 
Too  are  probably  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  very  ancient  wall  at  the  foot  of  that 
precipitous  descent  named  Bnaknmk  Stam,  It  was  a  relic  in  Stowe's  day.  He 
alludes  to  it  as  on  old  uxdl  of  Mlone  indoMing  a  piece  of  ground  up  Seacoal  Lane, 
whtrein  (iy  report)  tomeUm*  ttood  an  /nne  of  Chancery,  which  hoiue  being  greatly 
decayed  and  ilanding  remote  front  other  hmuet  of  that  profeiiion,  the  companif  re- 
moved to  a  common  Hotter^  called  of  the  tigae  of  our  Lady  Inne  not  far  from 
ClemenU  tnne :  (since  called  New  Inn.)  But  whether  a  monastic  edifice  or 
Chancery  Inn,  there  exists  no  objection  to  the  suppasition  that  there  was  a 
place  of  interment  attached  to  iu"  Hr.  Price  further  states  that  when  the  ex- 
cavation bad  descended  to  the  depth  of  14  feet,  numerous  liBgments  of  Boman 
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potteij,  on  iroD  tly/iu,  and  two  amall  bn«  coins  of  CouMuitine,  were  dis- 
corned. 

Ui.  Smitli  tlien  road  a  noU,  and  exhibited  a  drawing  in  illustration,  from 
Mt.  a.  Stubbs  of  Bonloipie,  on  two  stone  capitals  of  pillais  sculptured  with  the  Tndor 
aims,  deposited  in  the  museum  of  that  town.  These  capit^,  Hi.  Stubbs  states, 
were  found  on  taJdng  down  a  house  on  the  Tintilleries  in  1807,  and  he  conjectnret 
that  they  belougped  to  the  /hM  or  rood-lofl  of  the  ehureh  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Calais,  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  citadel  erected  by  the  French  aAer  the 
recovery  of  the  town  from  the  English  ;  and  which  jube,  it  appears,  was  by  order 
of  Chades  IX.  ttansferred  in  1961  to  Boulogne. 

Hr.  Petdgiew  read  anotefhnuArthurW.Upcher,  Esq.,  of  Sheringham,  Cromer, 
on  thediscoreiyof  a  small  bronie  figure  of  the  crucified  Sariooiin  a  field  adjoining 
Beeston  Priory,  near  Cromer.  Mr.  Upcher  also  communicated  an  inscription 
from  a  monumental  brass  in  the  church  of  the  same  parish.    It  is  as  follows: 

IH£  YBIBX  or  OtIB  LOBD  AJt.  OCCCXXXI 
XBOMJM  alBO  PniBT  DPTYD  AND  LrSIH  UIIDKH  THU  nO 
Y  AUVX  AND  ALLSO  QOO. 

[E  BODI  THIS  BTONB  WAS  LAID  HEBE 
BDI  OKLI  TUB  WWUR  XO  BB  PBAID  FOB  AS  OHABITB  BBqWBBB, 

Ur.  Petligrew  also  read  a  note  &om  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  mentioning  the 
finding  of  a  small  brass  coin  of  Yiclorians  and  some  tradennen's  tokens  of  the 
terenteenth  ceotuiy,  in  excaTating  the  fbondations  of  a  house  at  Broadstaiis,  near 
Etamsgate. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fisher,  of  AJdenham  Park,  pro- 
mivng  an  account  of  the  IMor's  House  at  Wenlock,  an  interesting  monastic  house, 
almost  the  only  one  remaining  habitable  which  has  not  been  altered  or  modernised. 
The  abbey,  Ht.  Fisber  remarks,  is  not  preserved  as  it  should  be.  The  (ann-serTants 
are  penoitted  to  disfigure  the  remains  of  the  church  in  the  most  wanton  manner, 
making  a  practice  of  tearing  asunder  the  beautiful  clustered  pien,  a  few  only  of 
which  are  now  left,  with  crow-ban,  for  mere  amusement  Hr.  Fisher  solicits  the 
kind  interference  of  some  member  of  the  Anociation  with  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  the 
owner  of  the  property,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  Vaodalism. 

Ut.  W.  H.  Bolfe  exhibited  a  small  enamelled  and  gUt  bronze  figure,  apparentiy 
of  a  mass-priest,  found  at  Hammel,  near  Eastry  in  KenL 

Hat  33. 

Hr.C.  R.  Smith,  in  the  name  of  Uonsieur  Lecointre-Dupont  of  Poitien,  fbreign 
member  of  the  Association,  preKDted  the  following  works.  1.  Catologna  dea 
Objects  Celtiqnea  du  Cabinet  d'Antiquites  de  la  Ville  de  Poitiers,  et  du  Husee 
de  la  Sociele  des  Antiquairet  da  I'Onest,  par  U.  Leoointre-Dupont.  8to.  Poitiers, 
1839.  3,Eisai  tur  lea  UonnaieaduPoitoD,  par  U>LecoiDtre-I>Dpont.8To.  Poitiers, 
1040.  3.  Notloesnrnn  Denier  derEmpereurLothaire,  par  U.Leoointrfr-DuponL 
8to.  Blois.  4.  Tiaite  oonclu  k  Limdns,  en  13A0,  entre  lea  rois  Jean  et  Edooaid, 
par  H.  L.  D.  8to.  Poitiers.  0.  Bapport  presente  k  la  Society  dea  Antiquairet 
de  I'OucM,  au  nom  de  la  Commission  charges  d'examiner  la  Facade  de  I'Eglise 
Notm-DauM  de  Poitiers,  par  H.  Lecointre-Dupont.  Sro.  Poitiers. 

Ur.  WlUiam  Edward  Bose  presented  throngh  Hr.  C.  R  Smitii  a  spear-head 
in  iron,  33  inches  in  length,  a  brense  ornament  attached  to  a  portion  of  a  chain, 
and  a  small  brass  coin  of  Constaotine  (&er.  bpbb  brdtbl  ),  a  figure  on  horseback 
with  the  right  aim  elerated,  and  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  jarelin  j  before  tiic 
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hone  ft  captive  seated ;  in  tlie  exergue,  put,  Theae  otgects  were  ditcoveied  a  few 
yean  since  on  the  ^tex  of  Sboolen'  Hill,  Pangbourn,  Betka,  in  making  exckntions 
for  the  Oieat  Weslem  Bulwaj.  At  the  same  time  and  place  were  brought  to 
light  a  rariety  of  tmu,  omm,  and  speKr-beads,  togedier  with  neaily  a  hundred 
■keletona  lying  in  lowi  in  one  direction.  There  ma  also  discorered,  Hr.  Bose 
■tales,  a  structure  resembling  the  foundations  of  a  lime~kihi,  about  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  3  feet  deep,  composed  of  flints  cemented  with  mortar  of  iutetue 
hardness;  the  interior  contained  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  and  burnt  human 
bones.  It  wB«  remarked  that  an  account  of  these  discoveries,  with  a  dewription 
ofthe  skulk  ofthe  skeletons,  was  published  by  I>r.A]lnatt,F.S.A.,  inthe  JtfnJica/ 
Oazelle. 

Bichaid  Sunthill,  Esq.,  of  Coik,  forwarded  a  coloured  drawing  of  an  ancient  pout 
or  G«noe  with  a  descriptive  letter  from  J.  B.  Gumblelon,  Esq.,of  Fort  William,neai 
lisnore.  Mr.  Oumbleton  writes, "  The  canoe  was  found  on  very  high  though  boggy 
land,  a  few  feet  under  the  surface,  on  the  lands  of  Coolowen,  the  estate  of  Bicbard 
Oumbleton,  Esq.  The  river  Bride  is  about  a  mile  and  the  BUckwater  river  about 
two  miles  dlstojit,  but  I  do  not  think  the  canoe  was  ever  on  either.  Its  length  is 
16  feet6  inches;  breadth,4feet;  depth  inside,  1  foot 3  inches;  depth  outside, 2  feeL 
It  is  hollowed  out  from  the  solid  timber  with  I  should  say  the  smallest  and  rudest 
axes ;  it  seems  also  to  bear  maiks  of  having  been  portly  hollowed  out  by  fire ; 
there  is  no  appearance  of  seats,  or  places  for  oais ;  the  timber  is  oak,  and  so  hard 
that  a  hatohet  can  make  but  little  impression  on  it ;  there  are  four  large  holes,  two 
at  each  end,  the  use  of  which  I  cannot  guess.    Its  weight  is  I  think  about  Ihteo 

John  Ade;  Repton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  coloured  drawing  of  various  ama- 
menta  &om  some  ondent  tttpestry  in  his  possession,  apparently  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 

JoHx  13. 

Hr.  C.  B.  Stnilh  informed  the  Committee  of  the  existence  of  tbe  remains  of 
some  Roman  buildings  in  the  church-field  at  Snodluid  in  Kent.  About  two 
years  since,  Mr.  Smith  having  observed  Boman  tiles  in  the  walls  of  the  eburch, 
was  induced  to  examine  the  neighbouring  field  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
these  tiles  might  have  been  token  from  Boman  buildings  in  the  immediate 
vieini^,  as  in  several  instances  where  Boman  tiles  compose  in  part  the  masoniy 
of  church  walls,  he  hod  discovered  indications  of  ancient  habitations  in  the 
■^joining  fields.  He  found  the  field  in  which  the  church  of  Snodland  is  siloate, 
ftrewed  in  places  with  the  teasers  of  Roman  pavements,  and  fragments  of  roof  and 
flue  tiles,  and  pottery,  and  also  observed  in  the  bank  of  the  field  which  overhangs 
the  river  Medway  other  evidences  of  buildings.  During  k  recent  visit  to  Snod- 
land, Mr>  Smith  examined  the  latter  more  circumspecdy,  which  he  was  better 
enabled  to  do  from  a  part  of  the  bank  having  foundered  &om  the  action  of  the 
water.  Tbe  remains  of  the  walls  and  flooring  of  a  small  room  are  now  distinctiy 
visible  in  the  bank,  at  about  six  feet  &mn  the  smface  of  the  field.  The  walls,  two 
feet  lhick,arecompused  of  chalk  and  rag-stone;  tbe  pavement,  of  lime  mixed  with 
nnd,  small  stones,  and  pounded  tile.  In  continuing  his  search  along  the  bank 
towards  the  east,  Hr.  Smith  discovered  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  of  one  of 
which,  part  of  a  well-built  wall  of  stone,  with  alternate  layen  of  red  and  yellow  tiles, 
is  to  be  seen  beneath  the  sedge  and  underwood  with  which  the  bank  is  covered. 
Hr.  Smith  hopes  the  attention  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  AssodaUon  will  be 
directed  to  these  remains,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  more  complete  investigation. 
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Mi.  Albert  Waj  ptesented  &om  Hanaieur  Jo«eph-OctaTe  Delepierre, — 1.  Precis 
des  AontJes  de  Bruges,  par  Joseph-OcUive  Delepierre.  8vo.  Bruges,  1839. — 2. 
Precis  AnaJjtiqne  des  Documens  qui  renferme  le  depot  dee  archires  de  U  Tlandre 
Occidentsle  i  Bruges,  par  Oclare  Detepteire.  Tol.  i — iii.,  Bruges,  1810, 1842. 
Deuxi^e  Serie.  Tome  i.  8to,  Bruges,  1843 ;  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  from 
Dr.  Bemhard  Eohne,  Die  auf  die  Geschichle  der  Deutecben  und  Samwten 
bezliglicliei)  Bomiscben  Munzen.    Par  Bemhard  Kohne,  Sto.  Berlin,  1844. 

tit.  C.  B.  Smith  exhibited  a  coloured  drawing,  b;  Mr.  John  Alfred  Barton,  of 
the  painting  on  the  wall  of  Godshill  church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Robert  Elliott  of  a  &escD  painting  recently  discoTered  in  pulling 
down  an  old  house  in  Chichester,  the  property  of  Mr.  Mason.  The  painting  is  in 
two  compartments,  the  upper  of  which  represents  a  view  of  a  row  of  houses ;  the 
lower,  figures  of  birds  and  flowers.  The  date  is  apparently  that  of  the  sixteenth 
oentiuy.  Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  drawing  by  Miss  Sabina  Heath,  of  Andorer, 
of  the  two  urns  and  other  antiquities  tahen  &oni  the  harrow  on  Wiuterslow  Down, 
near  Samm,  by  the  Bct.  A.  B.  Untcbings.  Mr.  Charles  Spence  exhibited  a 
rubbing  from  Anthony  chuicb,  Cornwall,  of  the  monumental  brass  of  Marg«i7 
Arundel,  an  ancestor  of  the  far-famed  Richard  Carew,  the  author  of  the  Surrey  of 
Cornwall.  Mr.  T.  C.  Neale  exhibited  an  earthen  vessel  found  at  Chelmsford  in 
^K^inS  tlic  foundation  of  the  Sarings  Bank.  A  dmwing  of  this  vessel  by 
Mr.  Repton,  together  with  drawings  of  other  antiquities  in  the  Chelmsford  and 
Essex  museum,  Mr.  Neale  states,  he  intends  to  have  lithographed,  to  accompany 
ft  catalogue  of  the  collection. 

The  following  communicaUon  was  read  &om  Mr.  Henry  Norris  of  South 
PMherton:— 

"  On  the  23rd  ulL,  as  a  boy  was  ploughing  in  an  elevated  spot  of  gionnd  called 
Stroadshill,  near  Montacute,  a  village  about  five  miles  hence,  he  turned  up 
between  seventy  and  eighty  iron  weapons,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be 
sword-blades,  but  on  closer  inspection,  seemed  more  probably  to  be  very  long  javelin 
heads,  from  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  bilt,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stance thateachof  them  has  a  socket,ur  the  remains  of  one,  evidently  inlendedjbr  a 
■haft.  Those  that  are  in  the  most  perfect  state  are  about  two  and  a-half  feet  long, 
their  greatest  breadth  one  inch  end  three  quarters.  They  were  found  in  a  mass, 
covered  over  with  a  fiat  stone,  and  are  in  Huch  a  corroded  slate,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  theii  b^ng  of  high  antiquity ;  this  is  rendered  more  probable  from 
the  &ct  that  the  field  in  which  they  were  discovered  is  continuous  with  Hamdon 
hill,  the  site  of  a  British  Roman  encampment,  where  numerous  remains  in  iron 
•od  bronze  have  been  found,  such  as  coins,  arrow-heads,  fibulas,  &c.  The 
weapons  above  alluded  to  are  of  very  rude  manufacture.  A  sketch  of  one  is  here 
nitgoined." 


Mr.G.R.  Comer,  F.S.A.,  informed  the  Committee  that  Mr.  George  WboUaslon, 
of  Welling,  has  recently  discovered  some  fine  fiasco  paintings  on  the  walla  and 
window-jambs  of  the  church  of  East  Wickham,  KenL  Mr.  Woollaston  is  now 
engaged  in  making  tracings  of  these  paintings  which  he  offers  to  hy  before 
the  Axociation  at  the  proposed  meeting  at  Canterbury.    They  consist  of  a  double 
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row  or  Scriptural  nibjccts  in  co1onTS,exteDding  originally  (it  iibdiered)  nil  romid 
tlie  cbuTch.  The  lowei  ruige  is  witMn  an  arcade  of  pointed  trefoil  arches,  eacli  trcfa 
coQlaining  a  distinct  sulgect.  The  suhjecte  at  present  made  out  are,  the  three 
kings  bringiDg  presents  to  Herod ;  the  flight  into  Egypt;  the  meeting  ot  Eliza- 
beth sDd  Maiy ;  the  pretenlalion  of  Jesus  in  tlie  Temple ;  aud  the  Krehangel 
Michael  orercoming  Satan.  Mr.  Comer  states  the  paintings  to  be  exceedingly 
well  drawn, and  to  be  in  his  opinion  as  earl;  as  the  ihtrteenlh  century,  Ihe  probabht 
dale  of  the  chancel. 

Mr.  John  Sydenham  iofomied  the  Committee,  that  in  consequence  of  a  ieser> 
Toir  beiug  about  to  be  ereeled  bj  order  of  government  in  Greenwich  Park,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  hospital  and  dockyard  with  water,  the  Saxon  barrows, 
the  examination  of  which  by  Douglas  forms  so  interesling  a  feature  in  Us  Natia 
Brilannita,  would  be  neaily  all  destroyed,  a  &te  which  Mr.  Sydenham  thinks 
may  lie  averted  byarepmentation  to  the  Government  from  the  Association. — The 
Committee  suggested  lo  Mr.  Sydenham  to  make  application  on  the  lubject  to 
Captain  Brandieth  of  the  Boyal  Engineers. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Carlos  was  read,  containing  remarks  and  suggestions 
relating  to  alterations  said  to  he  contemplated  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
observes ; — "  Feeling  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Archteological  Society  will  be 
answered  by  calling  the  atlenUon  of  the  Committee  to  the  projected  alterations 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  I  venture  to  make  the  following  sufi^estion,  which  yon  will 
oblige  me  by  laying  before  them  at  the  next  meeting.  It  is  now  nndentood  that 
it  is  proposed  to  afford  additional  accommodation  for  those  who  may  attend 
Divine  service  in  the  abbey  church,  lo  throw  open  the  transept  to  the  chdr,  and 
occupy  the  uea  with  seats  for  a  congregation.  The  principal  otyections  to 
this  measure  are,  the  interference  with  the  integrity  of  the  design  of  the  dtoir 
and  the  placing  of  the  worshippers  with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the  church 
in  a  novel  and  hitherto  unknown  position :  it  having  been,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  an  universal  practice  to  arrange  the  congregation  so  that  during  IHrine 
servife  they  shall  look  towards  the  east,  at  least  whenever  the  Altar  b  raised  in  that 
quarter.  Ineeduoturgetheancient  and  piousfeeling  which  sanctioned,if  it  did  not 
give  rise  to,  the  usual  arrangement,  nor  indeed  any  argument  based  on  the  eccle- 
siasdcal  anangement  of  churehee,  as  on  the  ground  of  mere  utility  it  is  obvious 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  will  not  answer  the  designed  object.  In  every 
public  assembly,  and  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  convened,  tbe  eyes  of  the  person* 
present  are  centered  in  that  part  in  which  is  contuned  the  main  object  for  which 
the  meeting  is  brought  together:  thus  in  a  meeting  for  any  public  purpose  tha 
hnsting  or  platform,  in  a  theatre  the  stage,  in  a  concert'ioom  the  orchestra,  will  be 
the  part  to  which  the  attention  of  the  assembly  will  be  directed,  and  on  arehilect 
proceeding  to  arrange  the  seats  of  a  building  for  either  of  these  piuposes,  would 
so  coDstruct  them  that  the  eyes  of  the  persons  assembled  should  be  directed  to  the 
principal  object,  and  if  he  did  not  do  this  the  inconvenience  would  be  manifested 
by  the  interruptions  occasianed  by  the  auditors  endeavouring  to  arrange  them- 
selves  more  conveniently.  If  he  were  to  arrange  a  large  portion  of  the  auditory  w 
that  one  half  should  look  directly  at  the  other,  and  neither  see  the  principal  olgect, 
greater  confusion  would  ensue,  and  he  would  be  blamed  for  making  an  unsatia- 
facUny  arrangement  Now  in  a  Christian  church  the  Altar,  in  consequence  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  there  celebrated,  would  be  the  part  to  which  the  vision  of  the 
Gungr^ation  should  be  directed,  and  to  effect  this  object  the  seats  of  churches. 
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whenm  then  ara  anj',  have  erer  been  directed  to  tbat  point  How  then  could 
thb  ctgeot  be  effected,  if  the  tmnsept  in  the  instance  uf  Westminster  Abbef  i« 
opened  at  propoeedf  Two  hodies  of  penons  will  be  seated  in  the  church,  one  of 
which  would  look  exactly  into  the  faces  of  the  Other,  if  the  riew  were  not  inter- 
nipted  bj  a  third  hoAj  occupjivg  the  piesent  seats  and  standings-room  in  the 
ohoir;  aorelf  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  incongrnons  and 
ineverent.  Xfae  penons  who  would  occnpjr  the  seats  in  the  transept  would  be 
those  who  comiuf;  late  could  not  obtain  a  sitting  in  the  choir,  as  the;  could  not 
see  either  the  clergy,  the  choiisteis,  or  the  Altar,  and,  in  all  probability,  bear  very 
imperfect};  the  service ;  ail  thatwouldbe  gained  b7thealteratiDn,wonldbea  body 
of  penons  constantly  moring  and  endearouring  to  obtain  a  better  seat,  to  the 
annc^aoce  of  the  service  and  of  those  who  were  attentive  listeners.  It  will  how- 
ever be  asked,  how  can  the  increasing  congregatitm  be  provided  fur  if  the  tran- 
septs an  kept  in  their  present  state?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  nave 
offers  sufficient  accomniodalion  for  any  congregation  which  nay  be  reasonably 
expected  to  assemble  there.  If  the  proposed  acc«n)raodation  is  given  in  the 
nave,  it  will  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  Church  principles,  and  will  occasion  no 
alteration  in  the  choir,  at  least  no  alteration  destructive  of  its  ancient  character. 
A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  which  an  arrangement  of  seats  in  the  nave  has  been 
advocated,  and  a  plan  appended  to  the  pamphlet  shews  the  entire  practicability  of 
the  alteration.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  it  contemplates  an  altera- 
tion in  the  present  dimensions  of  the  choir;  in  other  respects  it  appears  to  present 
a  possible  arrangement,  and  which  might  be  effected  without  any  alteration  in  the 
choir."  Hr.  Carlos  then  proceeded  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  steps  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  this  noble  monument  from  any  unnecessary  innova- 
tions and  injuries.  It  was  slated  confidently  before  the  Committee  tlkat  there 
existed  at  present  no  decided  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
make  the  reported  alterations;  and  Mr.  Carlos's  communication  was  therefore  re- 
served for  future  consideration. 

The  following  letter  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sydenham's  communication,  has  %eeii 
received  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith. 
Mr  sBAtt  StB, 

You  expressed  a  wish  to  be  apprized  of  what  might  transpire  in  regard  to  the 
menaced  destruction  of  the  majority  of  the  barrows  in  Greenwich  Park.  I  grieve 
to  have  to  report  that  the  efforts  made  for  their  preservation  have  failed.  The 
Vandalic  spirit  of  utilitarianism  has  prevuled ;  and  the  monuments  uf  a  thousand 
years  have  yielded  to  its  influence. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  fixed  for  last  evening,  and,  in  the 
nteanwhile,  memorials  were  presented  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  ta  the 
Admiralty,  to  Lord  Haddington,  the  First  Lord  of  that  Board,  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  as  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests'  Committee.  The  immeitiate  re- 
sult was  that  the  works  were  suspended,  and  that  an  interview  was  appointed  for 
Thursday  on  the  locut  in  qtu.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  tbe  Hun.  Mr.  Herbert,  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cnny,  then  attended,  with  a  numerous  staff  of  engineers;  and  the 
vicar  of  the  parish  (who  has  acted  with  much  earnestness  in  the  matter)  urged  the 
oljection  to  the  proposed  measure,  the  force  of  which  was  admitted.  Other  spots 
were  suggested  for  substitution,  and  it  was  anwiged  that  the  vicar  should  the  aame 
evening  he  informed  of  the  result  of  a  deliberation  between  the  authorities.  That 
result  was,  that  the  work  wasl«  proceed  as  previonsly  ordered,and  that  the  Admiralty 
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mgineei  had  giTon  the  conti&cton  directioiu  to  recommence  on  the  following 
moiniiig. 

In  the  bM  of  tlie  pAnih-meetliig  to  be  holden  (he  lame  da;,  this  mu  at  leaM 
mueemlj  hute ;  and  the  works  were  euried  forward  with  sudi  eameatneas  that 
by  this  erening  the  greater  nambei  of  the  twentj-nz  harrows  marked  for  destruction 
hare  been  loTelled.  In  iome  three  or  four  of  them  excavations  were  made  somewhat 
below  the  lerel  of  the  inminndinf;  aurfaoe,  but  the  keen  eye  of  a  Douglas  left 
nothing  for  subsequent  delvers.  The  others  have  been  merely  cut  down  to  the 
level  of  the  toil,  bo  as  effectuallj  to  obliterate  their  rite,  and  embairass  any  wat^ihing 
on  snbseqiient  excavations. 

At  the  meetiDg  a  deputation  was  a{ipointed  to  wait  on  the  GoTemment  autho- 
rities, and  •  petition  was  agreed  to,  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday,  but  the  aetire  obedience  of  the  engineers  and  contractors  has  superseded 
these  meaiares  so  &r  as  they  affect  the  barrows. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  jouis  very  truly, 

JOHN  SYDENHAM. 
■c  lA,  1844. 


Tho  Committee  has  fixed  the  second  week  in  September  for  the  Antiquarian 
Meeting  at  Canterbury.  Circulars  will  be  immedialalj  addressed  to  tbe  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  Association,  stating  the  plan  of  the  meeting,  and  the  prepantiou 
which  are  making  for  it. 
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ViTKirx  Pehtts  sr  Saint  £tiehke  db  Bocbssb.     Bechbbches  Detaohem 

S'CNE   MoNOOBAPHie    DB  OETTB   CaTHE11&AI.E,    FAB  M  H.  AbIHUR  MaRTIN  ST 

Chables  Cahieb,  Pbetbsb,     Folio.     Parit.     liTmisoua  i. — xi.  pp.  236. 

Oi7E  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  tnJy  magnificent  work 
has  induced  ub  to  notice  it  thua  early.  It  will  be  completed  in  fifteen 
livraiBODS.  The  eleven  already  published  conttun  fifty-two  folio  plates,  moat 
of  which  are  richly  coloured  by  the  cromoUthographic  process. 

The  first  pkte  of  the  series  (of  which  we  give 
a  diagram)  represents  a  window  of  Bourges 
cathedral,  in  which  are  the  following  subjects  :— 

Nos.  1  and  3.    In  each  is  represented  an  ann 
issuing  from  a  cloud,  and  holding  a  censer. 

3.  Jacob  blessing  Ephnim  and  Manasseh.   His 

anna  are  crossed,  which,  according  to  the 
ButhorB,  ifl  typical  of  the  cross  of  Christ 

8.  The  Resurrection. 

4.  Elijah  raising  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow 

of  Zarephath. 

5.  Jonah  issuing  from  the  fish's  mouth. 

6.  David  seated,  a  tree  bearing  a  nest,  and  the 

pelican  shedding  its  blood  on  its  young. 

7.  Three  lions :    one  is  stretched  out  on  the 

ground,  (apparently  dead;  a  second  stand- 
ii^  by  closely  regards  it ;  the  third  is 
seated  at  scone  distance. 

9.  Moses  causii^  water  to  issue  from  the  rock. 
10.  The  CrudfiziotL 
It.  The braieD serpent 
16.  Christ  bearing  the  cross. 

12.  The  woman  of  Zarephath  gathering  wood, 

her  child,  and  Elijah.     The  wood  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

13.  Thesacrifice  of  thepaschal  lamb.     A  figure  is  marking  the  door-posts. 

The  words  "  Scribe  Ttiaa"  are  on  the  glass. 
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14.  Abraham  and. Isaac  grang  to  Mount  Horiah.     The  wood  borne  by 

Isaac  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

15.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

17,  18,  19,  represent  butchers  engaged  in  their  trade.  This  shews  that  the 
window  was  given  by  the  corporation  of  butchers,  and  is  called  by 
the  authors  the  rignatmrt  of  the  window. 


This  window  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  exhibits  the 
tisual  characteristics  of  that  period.  The  subjects  are  placed  witliiii  mcdal- 
Bons,  and,  from  the  large  proportion  they  bear  to  the  surrounding  orrta. 
mental  dettuls,  are  the  most  prominent  and  striking  objects  in  the  design. 
The  wliole  window  presents  to  the  eye  one  great  mass  of  various  colours, 
among  which  blue  predominoteB,  sparingly  relieved  with  white. 

The  next  fiAeen  plates  represent  windows  in  the  same  cathedral,  resem. 
bling  the  last  in  general  character,  but  differing  irom  it  in  slight  particulars 
of  arrangement  and  colouring.  Such  vrindows  are  frequently  termed  by 
French  antiquaries  "moamquei"  to  distinguish  them  from  "grimultes," 
i.e.  windows  in  which  white  glass  predominates. 

PlatesNo.SO,  21,22,  24,  25,  26,  exhibit  a  series  of  windows,  containing 
in  each  of  their  principal  lights  one  large  figure,  drawn  ina  vigorous  but  stiff 
B^le,end  standing  under  a  low.crowned  canopy,  similar  to  those  met  with  on 
the  tombs  and  seals  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  figures  represented  in 
these  plates,  besides  the  Virpn  Mary  and  St.  Stephen,  are  flReen  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  evidently  form  part  of  the  series  of 
saints  and  prophets,  which,  according  to  M.  Lasteyrie,  (Histoire  de  la  Peinture 
Bur  verre,  p.  96,)  occupy  the  clearstory  windows  of  the  choir  of  Bourges 
cathedral.  The  tracery  hghts  of  some  of  these  windows  are  represented 
in  Plate  28.  The  whole  of  these  windows  are  richly  coloured.  The  figures, 
from  their  great  size,  must  have  a  magnificent  effect,  and  are  admirably 
calculated  to  adorn  portions  so  distant  from  the  eye.  The  oripnal  glass  of 
the  clearstory  windows  of  Canterbury  cathedral  was  somewhat  similar  in  its 
arrangement;  two  figures,  however,  one  above. the  other,  appear  to  have 
occupied  each  of  the  lancets,  of  which  that  clearstory  is  composed. 

Plate  19  represents  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  each  figure 
within  the  divine  oval ;  these  figures  are  of  a  very  large  siie,  and  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  lights  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Thirteen  of  the  plates  are  called  Ptanchei  tTetude,  some  of  which  are 
iUustrative  of  the  authors'  views  of  symbolism ;  the  subjects  represented  are 
taken  partly  from  iUuminations,  but  principally  from  glass  at  Bourges, 
Chartres,  Tours,  Beauvais,  Mans,  St,  Denys,  Lyons,  Troyes,  Strasbourg, 
Bh«ms,  and  Sens.  Some  of  the  plates  exhibit  details  of  the  fiill  size  of  the 
original  glass;  others  ^ve  views  of  entire  windows.  Of  these.  No,  14, 
which  represents  a  remarkably  fine  window  of  Strasbourg  cathedral,  is 
interesting,  as  exhibiting  in  particular  the  change  from  what  we  should  call 
the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated  style  of  glass  painting.     This  window 
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ha«  a  marked  Oemian  character,  and  beara  a  German  inscription  at  the 
bottom. 

One  plate  is  tenned  '  Usages  civUes'  and  appears  intended  to  form  part 
of  a  aeries,  which,  if  completed,  will  prove  int«reetiog  and  valuable  from  llie 
tight  it  will  throw  on  the  manners  and  costumes  of  the  age. 

In  addition  to  the  plates  already  enumerated  are  fourteen  others,  ei^t  of 
which  represent  detals  of  "  nuaaiqites,"  and  the  remaining  mx  of  "  grisaUles" 
collected  from  the  catbedrala  of  Bourges,  Angers,  Mans,  Clermont-ferrant, 
Fribourg,  Lyons,  Soissons,  Laot),  Bheims,  Sens,  and  Salisbury,  from  St. 
Thomas  and  St  William  of  Strasbourg,  St.  Denye,  Colmar,  and  St.  Rem! 
at  Rheims. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  plates  in  this  worit, 
wliich  are  by  &r  the  most  magnificent  representations  of  painted  glass  which 
we  have  yet  seen.  IT  we  were  to  make  any  distinction  among  the  plates, 
we  shoukl  say  that  Nos.  3  and  6  of  the  full-sized  details  are  the  most 
valuable,  as  best  exhibiting  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tiadauf  used  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  All  the  plates,  however,  preserve  to  a  wonderful  extent 
the  ^irit  of  the  originals,  and  appear  to  be  executed  with  great  fidelity. 
We  could  wish  that  in  some  of  the  plates  the  kadtng  had  been  more  dis- 
tinctly marked.  This  point,  which  is  very  important,  is  frequently  too  much 
neglected  in  representations  of  painted  glass.  The  work  acquires  an  addi- 
tional value  from  having  specimens  of  glass  selected  from  different  coimtriea. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  own  artists  will  derive  a  useful  hint  from  this 
publication.  A  stnjfle  work,  which  should  attempt  to  illustrate  the  whole 
of  the  glass  contained  in  this  country,  would  necessarily  be  imperfect,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  too  expensive  to  be  within  the  reach"  of  persons  of 
moderate  fortune.  But  detached  publications,  representing  with  care  the 
whole  of  the  glass  in  any  one  building,  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  valu. 
able  additions  to  our  archKolt^cal  works,  and  do  much  towards  propagat- 
ing a  correct  taste  in  glass  painting.  At  the  present  time,  when  public 
attention  is  so  strongly  directed  towards  subjects  of  Qua  nature,  an  under- 
taking, such  as  we  have  mentioned,  would,  if  properly  executed,  hardly  taH 
to  meet  with  deserved  success. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  thing  in  the  letter-press  of  this  work  which 
throws  light  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  glass  painting.  The  subject 
which  occupies  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is  Christian  symbolism ;  and 
this  is  so  evidently  the  favourite  topic  of  the  authors,  tliat  we  were  by  no 
means  surprised  to  meet  with  the  avowal  (page  175,  note],  that  "  these  their 
first  researches  into  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  are,  in  truth,  only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  figured  symbolism  during  the  middle  ages,  in  its 
rebtion  yrith  written  c^mbolism." 

The  symbolism  discoverable  in  the  windovrs  is  very  elaborately  treated, 
and  leads  to  the  discussion  of  more  subjects  than  can  be  noticed  in  a  brief 
review.  Many  of  the  topics,  moreover,  are,  from  their  theological  cast, 
little  calculated  for  this  journal.  Alt  that  we  can  attempt  is,  to  state  con- 
cisely the  general  view  of  symbolism  entertained  by  the  authors,  and  to 
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notice  in  paiticulHr  m  few  aymbolB,  r  knowledge  of  which  may  be  of  pTBclical 
UBe  in  rendering  more  intelli^ble  some  of  the  productions  of  medieval  mrt. 

According  to  their  view,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  agea  of 
grandeur,  of  eameatneM,  and  of  faith ;  the  people,  thou^  illiterate,  were  not 
ignorant ;  and  religiouB  art,  addressing  itself  rather  to  their  well-inatmcted 
understandings,  than  to  their  senses,  endeavoured  to  express  something  be- 
yond mere  historical  events  or  sensible  objects- 
Painted  windows  were  constructed  conformably  to  this  prindple,  and, 
except  in  some  particular  instances  in  which  the  subjects  represented  are 
in  themselves  sufficiently  expressive,  or  do  not  admit  of  any  ulterior  mean- 
ing, every  window  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  spectator's  nund  some  one 
abstract  idea,  some  sentiment,  or  point  of  doctrine.  The  particular 
subjects  which  compose  the  work,  when  taken  In  connection  with  each  other, 
express  something  beyond  their  individual,  literal,  or  symbolical  import. 

Thus  our  authors  designate  the  window  before  described,  "  the  window  of 
the  New  Covenant,"  the  combination  of  subjects  being  such  as  to  bring  to 
mind  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Another  window,  in  which  is  depicted,  in 
a  series  of  medallions,  the  parable  of  the  Frodigal  Son,  is  considered  by 
them  to  be  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  number  of  the  children  of  God,  and  the  abrogalicm  <d  the 
Sabbath  by  the  consummation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Subsequently  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  kind  of  symbolism  which  has 
been  mentioned  fell  into  disuse,  and  artists  were  contented  with  bringing 
into  juxtaposition  events,  of  which  one  was  the  type,  and  the  other  the  anti- 
type, or  which  were  parallel  to  each  other.  This  latter  method  of  treating 
Scripture  is  apparent  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  writers  as  well  as  in  the  artists  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  interpretation  put  by  the  authors  on  the  vrindows  described  in  this 
work,  is  of  course  mere  conjecture;  it  is  nothing  more  than  their  manner  of 
reading  a  langnage,  which,  however  it  mi^t  formerly  have  existed,  has  long 
been  a  dead  one ;  but  they  abound  in  authorities  which  justify  the  symbolical 
meaning  they  attach  to  individual  subjects.  Indeed  they  more  than  once 
insist  on  the  principle  that  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  secret  meaning 
of  a  work  of  art,  the  enquirer  b  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  imagina- 
tion, but  must  submit  to  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  contemporary  or 
earlier  writers.  He  must  interpret  figured  monuments  through  the  medium 
of  written  authorities.  The  proiiiuon  of  quotations  which  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  just  mentioned,  are  also  brought  forward  ynth  a  view  of  shewing 
tiie  prevalence  of  the  figurative  mode  of  biblical  interpretation  in  the  ages  in 
question,  and  the  consequent  tone  of  thinking  which  was  likely  to  be  im- 
parted to  artists,  and  to  the  people  at  lai^. 

We  have  already  specified  the  subjects  represented  in  the  "window  of  the 
New  Covenant"  To  do  justice  to  our  authors  we  ought  to  follow  them 
through  their  commentary  on  this  window,  which  occupies  above  one  hundred 
pages ;  but  tins  is  imporable  ;  we  can  merely  state  that  in  every  one  of  the 
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mibjecti  lepreaented  (excepting  of  course  the  "  sign&ture,"  and  Nos.landS), 
they  find  a  type  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  or  tome  special  allusion  to  it. 

We  shall  now,  as  we  proposed,  meutioii  a  few  of  the  numerous  symbols 
commented  upon  in  the  course  of  the  work,  premisiiig  however,  that  our 
notices  of  them  are  in  general  very  much  abridged. 

In  No.  1 3.  of  the  diagram  the  words  "  Scribe  thau"  are  found.  The  letter 
Thau,  orT,  particularly  in  some  ancient  alphabets,  resembles  a  cross,  andis  here 
cUrected  to  be  inscribed  because  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  mark  placed- 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  door-posts  was  a  cross.  The  words  are  taken  from 
Eiekiel(ch.iz.Ter.3,4),  the  Thau  or  mark  there  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
fiireheads  of  the  righteous  having  been  in  the  middle  ages  universally  con- 
ndered  to  be  a  T. 

In  Nos.  12.  and  13.  the  teood,  as  has  been  noticed,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Death  having  been  brought  into  the  world  by  means  of  wood  (the 
tree  of  knowledge),  and  the  human  race  having  been  saved  by  means  of  wood 
(the  cross),  wood  as  a  symbol  attracts  great  attention  in  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament  a  symbol  of  the  cross 
is  generally  detected. 

No.  10.  is  the  Crudflzion.  The  figures  on  the  ri^t  and  left  of  the  cross 
represent  respectively  the  Church  and  the  Bynagogue,  or  the  old  and  the 
new  law.  These  figures  are  of  frequent  recurrence,  thou^  with  occasional 
▼ariatione.  The  Church  ia  v^ed  Nid  crowned,  and  bears  a  sceptre.  In  the 
window  at  Boorges,  she  has  a  cup  to  receive  the  blood  which  flows  from  our 
Saviour's  side ;  sometimes  she  holds  the  chalice  of  the  altar  surmounted  by 
the  host;  in  the  right  hand  she  generally  has  a  long  pastoral  staff.  In  a 
window  at  Chartres,  her  cross  bears  a  v«l  (velum,  sudarium,  orarium,  pallium) 
suspended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft.  At  Chartres  too,  instead  of  a 
cup,  the  left  hand  holds  a  church,  or  model  of  a  church,  a  type  often  used 
by  other  artists ;  sometimes  the  figure  is  placed  in  a  shrine,  in  the  form  ot  a 
ehurch.  The  Synagogue  is  almost  always  represented  with  bandied  eyes, 
and  a  drooping  head,  from  which  a  crown  is  fidling.  Commonly  Ae  has  no 
doak.  Frequently  she  has  a  banner,  the  shaft  of  which  is  broken  in  two  or 
three  [daces ;  the  banner  is  almost  always  pointed,  sometimes  it  has  two 
points,  here  it  has  three.  The  tablet  inscribed  on  tiie  windows  at  Bourges 
with  the  word  Synagoga,  which  she  bears  in  one  hand,  is  the  text  of  the 
Divine  taw,  which  in  her  blindness  she  suffers  to  falL  The  figures  of  the 
Church  and  Synagogue  are  the  only  allegorical  ones  which  occur  in  the 
present  composition,  but  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  polygonal  nimbus,  the 
usual  nuuk  of  an  allegorical  personage,  perhaps,  because  in  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  looked  upon  rather  as  real  (though  immaterial]  beings 
than  as  mere  peraonificationa.  (p.  43.)  The  cup  in  which  the  Church  is 
receiving  the  Saviour's  bk>od,  riiews  that  the  Church  is  in  possession  of  the 
true  Sacrifice.  This  becomes  more  ^parent  when  the  Synagogue  ia  accom- 
panied by  a  sheep,  goat,  or  ram,  indicating  that  the  figurative  victims  have 
given  place  to  the  real  One. 

The  bandage  on  the  eyes  of  the  Synagogue  is  a  Biblical  Qrpe.    Moves 
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covered  his  fiice  when  he  came  from  the  IHTme  Preeeuce.  In  Suger's  gku 
at  St.  Oenia,  Christ,  from  the  cross,  nuaes  the  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  the 
old  lair. 

The  VirgiD  and  St.  John,  who  are  often  found  at  the  ude  of  the  enws,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  not  as  mere  historical  personages,  but  as  repreeenUtiv^ 
of  the  Church  and  Synagogue. 

There  is  much  symbolism  in  the  vwe.  The  Fathers  all  compare  the  blood 
of  Christ  to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  Paseion  to  the  wine-press.  The 
origin  of  the  idea  is  in  Isaiah.  The  blood  ot  the  grape  is  spoken  of  in  many 
places  in  Scripture.  Christ  compares  Himself  to  a  Vine.  The  bunch  of 
grapes  carried  hy  the  two  spies  was  universally  looked  upon  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  crucified.  St.  Ausliii  admits  it  in  the  fourth 
century;  after  him  Evagrius  sees  in  the  two  bearers  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian.  The  one  who  goes  first  never  sees  the  mysterious  bunch  of  grapes, 
the  other  has  it  always  before  him.  This  idea  has  subsequently  been  much 
enlarged  upon.  Hence  the  old  arlistH  transformed  the  cross  sometdmes  into  a 
vine*,  sometimeH  into  a  wine-press.  Hence  too  the  bunch  of  gnqies  which 
is  sometimes  pkced  in  the  band  of  the  Vir^,  and  the  idea  found  in  several 
windows  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  of  angels  bdding  cups 
under  the  wounds  of  the  crucifix.  The  Virgin  also  has  been  compared  to 
the  promised  land,  from  which  the  buncb  of  gtapes  was  brought. 

In  No.  7.  litHu  are  introduced.  The  Lion  of  Judah  is  the  ^mbol  of  the 
triumph  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Divine  Power ;  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  how- 
ever, it  is  frequently  taken  with  reference  to  the  Besurrection.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  being  symboUcal  of  the  Seeurrection,  that  the  lion  is  assigned 
to  St.  Mark  as  an  emblem,  St.  Mark  being  called  the  historian  of  the  Resur- 
rection. This  title  he  has  probably  obtained  from  his  gospel  being  used  on 
£aster-day.  Hie  reason  why  the  Uon  is  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, is  to  be  found  in  the  &bulouB  history  of  the  animal ;  according  to  which 
the  whelp  is  bom  dead,  and  only  receives  liie  at  the  ez]Hrati<ai  of  three  days 
on  being  breathed  on  by  its  bther. 

In  Noe.  9.  and  10.  of  the  diagram,  Moses  is  represented  with  honu,  but 
it  seems  that  this  type  was  not  adopted  by  the  majority  of  artists  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Tlie  idea  of  the  bonis  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
word  atrmita,  applied  in  the  Vulgate  {Eiod.  xxxiv.  29 — 35.)  to  Moses'  fcce, 
or  in  some  earlier  tradition,  which  caused  St.  Jerome  to  adopt  that  wmd. 
The  authors  do  not  know  a  angle  Byzantine  work  representing  Moses,  in 
which  the  hotns  occur. 

In  a  window  at  Lyons  (Planches  d'  ^tiide,  No.  8.)  the  chalaAiia  or 

■  In  a  window  of  LulliiiK>tonc  churcb,  through  the  luid.    One  of  (he  Egnre*  *p- 

Kent,  Christ  ii  represented  nuled  to  s  vine  pears  to  call  BtteiitioD  to  the  proceeding  of 

in  the  fonn  of  >  Y,  rising  from  the  middle  the  moak,  and  another  is  bending  over  the 

of  a  square  cistern,  from  one  side  of  which  channel  in  order  lo  fill  a  vessel   from  it. 

water  appears  lo  flow.    People  of  all  ranks  AboTe  the  Tine  is  the  text,  (John  vii  87,) 

are  spproaching  the  cistern,  and  some  are  "  If  ani  manlhiistcometomeand  drinck." 

fllling  vessels  from  it     A  monk  is  diniof  The  date  of  this  glass  is  about  ISSO. 
■  channel  to    let  the  water  flow  freely 
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charmirius  occure.  The  word  is  there  written  gladrvu  or  ylabrhis:  The 
chEdadrius,  in  fiibulotu  natural  history,  is  a  bird  perfectly  white,  which,  by 
looking  on  a  eick  person,  takes  away  bis  diseases.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our 
Saviour. 

The  wiicont  la  a  symbol  of  the  Incarnation.  The  description  of  the  animal, 
together  with  the  well'known  method  of  taking  it,  is  given  from  m  French 
Bestiary.  According  to  this,  it  is  a  beautiM  and  not  lar^  beast,  with  the 
body  of  a  horse,  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  the  head  of  a  stag,  a  loud  and  clear 
voice,  and  a  tail  curled  like  a  pig's ;  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  is  a  atr^ght 
sharp  horn,  four  feet  in  length.  It  can  only  be  taken  by  roeana  of  a  virgin 
beautifully  arrayed.  She  is  placed  near  the  haunts  of  the  animal,  which,  on 
perceiving  her,  mna  towards  her,  kneels  down,  and  layii^  his  head  on  her 
hp,  falls  asleep  and  is  taken.  In  the  Bestiary  of  Philippe  de  Thaun,  the 
unicorn  is  described  as  having  merely  the  body  of  a  goat.  The  appUcation 
c^  the  fable  to  the  Incarnation  may  there  be  found.  In  the  present  work  it 
is  given  in  the  following  lines  from  a  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale. 

Si  ce«t«  merrtiUaie  beMe 
Qui  una  come  ■  gd  la  tnle 
ScDcBe  nostre  seignor 
Iheaacriit,  Dotn  Ssuveor. 
C'CBt  rDnieome  espiritel 
Qui  en  U  Tieige  prist  cMtel. 
Qui  eat  tut  de  grant  dignitt. 
En  ceite  prlat  humuniti 
Pu-  quoi  au  niunde  ■'  BpuuL 

Towards  the  Btzteenth  century,  the  Incantation  is  foimd  represented  under 
the  attegory  of  a  chase.  The  animal  ia  pursued  by  two  couple  of  hounds, 
followed  by  an  angel  sounding  a  horn,  and  throws  itself  into  the  bosom  of 
the  virgin,  who  is  waiting  for  it  The  two  couple  of  doga  are  Mercy  and 
Truth,  Justice  and  Peace,  (I^alm  Ixxxiv.  11.)  The  huntsman  ia  the  arch- 
angel chained  with  the  Annunuation. 

In  the  PelioM  (No.  6.  of  the  diagram)  the  authors  do  not  see  the  com- 
mon^ received  emblem  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
with  which  we  are  fed ;  but  the  reatoration  of  the  human  race  to  life  by 
means  of  Christ's  blood.  This  interpretation  they  justify  by  the  position 
which  the  emblem  holds  ia  the  present  window,  and  in  some  others,  by  the 
early  fitbles  respecting  the  bird,  which  represent  it  as  restoring  its  young  to 
life  by  the  blood  which  it  causes  to  flow  from  its  breast:  and  by  several 
passages  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  They  have  met  with  no  author  anterior 
to  the  fifteenth  century  who  speaks  of  the  blood  being  given  as  nouriBhment. 

The  tree  bearing  a  MMt  in  this  medallion  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  text  in  Job,  which,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  ia,  "  I  will  die  in  my  nest, 
and  spread  myself  as  a  palm  tree." 

The  drag<m'$  or  Khale't  throat,  by  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  mouth 
of  beU  ia  represented,  is  "  an  extension  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Leviathan." 
Ft<»n  want  of  space  the  authors  abstain  from  doing  more  than  giving  this 
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hint,,  and  referring  to  Tuioua  writers  who  txeat  of  the  all^ory.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with  a  brief  and  ready  explanation  of 
the  form  adopted,  they  quote  a  paaaage  from  the  Bestiary  of  Philippe  de 
Thaun.    (Edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  London,  1841,  p.  108.) 

E  ceo  dit  eiciiptiiTe,  eatiu  ad  tcl  nature, 
QuB  quand  U  Tok  mingel,  cumcnce  a  bilier ; 
Et  tl  baliemeat  de  m  bncbe  odni  rent 
Tint  inef  e  Unt  bon  qoe  11  petit  peUnm 
Ki  1'  odur  ameiunt  on  n  bocbe  antenuit. 
Lores  lei  ocint,  itii  let  tmuglntereL 
E  I'diable  enaement  atruiglaerat  1>  gent 
E  ceo  dit  Beati^re  no  livie  de  gnnunaire. 

Ad  illumination  ttccompanying  the  Tersee  is  mentioDed,  which  haa  these 
words.  "  CetuB  hie  pingitur . . .  et  quomodo  places  entrant  in  o«  ejus  .... 
Cetus  dlab<dua>  significat .  .  .  et  piscea  aiumas." 

Besides  the  window  of  "the  new  covenant"  there  are  described  those  re- 
presenting the  History  of  St.  Thomas  (Plate  2),  the  last  Judgment  (Plate 
3  and  19,  the  hitter  Plate  is  not  yet  published),  the  Prodigal  Son  (Plate  4). 
the  Fawion  of  Ghtiet  (Hate  S),  the  Good  Samaritan  (Plate  6),  and  the 
Apocalypse,  or  reign  of  Christ  through  the  Church  (Plate  7).  Our 
limits  prevent  us  from  diMng  more  than  merely  enumerating  these  Plates. 
We  have  also  abstained  from  making  any  remarks  on  the  costumes,  and  on 
the  colours  and  ulistical  treatment  of  the  windows,  as  the  authors  have  re- 
served these  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  a  subseqnent  part  of  the  work. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  notidng  that  in  the  commentary  on  the  window 
containing  the  History  of  St.  Thomas,  occa«on  is  taken  to  give  an  analyna 
of  part  of  "  Les  Catholiques  (Euvres  et  Actea  dea  ApOtrea,"  a  mystery,  or  mira- 
cle play,  represented  at  Bourges  in  1536.  It  contains  66,000  lines,  and 
occupied  between  thirty  and  forty  days  in  the  representation.  But  we  are 
under  the  neceenty  of  iMnitting  all  particular  mention  of  this  curious  produc- 
tion, aa  well  as  of  many  other  subjecta,  the  consciousness  of  having  already 
too  greaUy  exceeded  our  limits  obliging  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  very  im- 
perfect notice  of  a  work  which,  from  the  care  and  labour  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  nught  well  deserve  to  be  treated  of  more  at  length. 


***  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  been  informed  that  fourteen 
livTusons  are  now  published :  but  we  hare  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  more  than  those  we  have  already  noticed.  We  have  also  learned  that 
Messrs.  Cahier  and  Martin  are  not  priests  of  the  catbedial  of  Bourges, 
as  we  had  been  led  to  suppose,  but  are  Jesuits  resident  at  Paris :  and  that 
the  descriptions  of  the  windows,  &c.,  were  written  by  le  P^  Cahier,  zaA 
the  drawings  made  by  le  P£re  Martin. 
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A   GtriDB  TO  THS  AbCHITECTURAX  AMTtQinTtEB  IN   TH£   NeIOHBOUS- 

nooD  OF  OxFOBD.  Fait  I,  Deanebt  of  Bicester.  Part  11,  Dbakbbt 
OF  Woodstock.  Published  by  the  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.     8vo.     Oxford,  J.  H.  Parker. 

Although  thia  work  has  to  a  certain  degree  a.  local  object,  yet  it  deserves  to 
be  generally  known  to  all  lovers  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  pos- 
sesnng  a  geoeral  interest  and  utility.  When  the  student  is  bmiliar  with  the 
first  principles  of  a  science,  nothing  is  more  useful  than  the  study  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  examples ;  and  few  districts  afibrd  examples  of 
architectural  antiquities  so  varied,  and  so  well  grouped  for  historical  study, 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  We  have  there,  within  a  small  compass, 
every  style  from  the  supposed  Saxon  to  the  debased  Gothic  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  book  is  published  by  a  very  praiseworthy  Society, 
under  the  inunediate  care  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Parker,  and  is  illustrated 
profusely  with  woodcuts,  of  which  we  can  best  convey  an  idea  to  our  readers 
by  giving  a  few  specimens. 

The  '  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,'  comprised  in  a  circuit  of  about  ten  miles, 
is  divided  into  four  deaneries,  those  of  Bicester,  Woodstock,  Cuddesdon, 
and  Abingdon,  of  which  the  first  two  are  already  published,  and  the  others 
are,  we  believe,  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  The  Deanery  of 
Bicester  oommencea  with  tslip,  the  birth-place  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  includes  sixteen  parishes ;  that  of  Woodstock  confauns  twenty- 
nine  parishes,  in  several  of  which  the  churches  are  remarkably  tnterestiiig. 

The  church  of  Caversfield,  in  the 
Deanery  of  Bicester,  presents  in  its  tower 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  style  sup. 
posed  to  be  Saxon,  joined,  as  usual,  with 
Norman  additions.  In  the  nave  of  Bices- 
ter church  is  a  triangular-headed  arch, 
supposed  also  to  belong  to  the  Saxon 
style.  The  tower  of  Nortfaleigh  church,  in 
the  Deanery  of  Woodstock,  has  also  been 
supposed  to  be  Saxon ;  it  contains  curious 
belfiy.windowe  of  two  lights,  with  a 
balustre,  supporting  a  long  stone  through 
the  wall,  corresponding  with  the  im- 
posts. BtOrr  Wlulcw.liiintilMtbGUDieh 

Interesting  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  are  found  in  the  churches 
of  Islip,  Caversfield,  Bucknell,  Cassington,  Begbroke,  Northleigh,  South- 
kigh,  Stanton  Harcourt,  kc.  The  north  porch  of  Caversfield  has  a  good 
doorway,  ascribed  to  about  the  year  1180.  The  pillars  in  Ishp  church 
are  also  late  Norman.  The  tower  of  Bucknell  church  is  a  specunen 
of  plain  Early  Nonnan,  with  interesting  bel£ry  windows.  Large  portions 
of  the  churches  of  Begbroke  and  Cassington  are  of  this  style,  sa  well  as 
the  nave  of  that  of  Stanton  Harcourt.    The  inner  doorway  of  the  south  porch 
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of  the  church  of  Middleton  Stoney  ia  a  rich  example  of  late  Nonnan, 
with  varieties  of  the  zigzag  moulding,  and  very  ungular  foliage  in  the 

The  Early  English  style  is  found  in 
the  naves  of  Bicester  and  Charlton- 
ou-Otmoor,  in  the  nave  of  Kirtling- 
ton,  in  the  tower  of  Middleton  Stoney, 
in  the  east  windows  of  Hampton  Poyle, 
and  one  or  two  other  churches,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Stonesfield  and  Stanton 
Harcourt.  The  chancel  of  Bucknell 
chu)*ch  is  pointed  out  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  country  churches 
were  huilt  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  nave  and  aisles  of  Bicester  church 
present  some  interesting  examples  of 
Early  English  clustered  columns,  many 
of  which  have  been  mutilated.  They 
have  capitals,  with  the  stiff-leaved  foliage, 
as  represented  in  the  cut.  c.piiu.  Bi™«i.t  cimnb  o  i'jbi 

Merton  church  is  nearly  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style.  The 
church  of  Ambrosden  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  same  style  ;  ss  are  also 
Kidlington,  North  Aston,  Chea. 
terton,  Hampton  Poyle,  and  seve- 
ral others.  Of  these  the  south 
aisle  and  porch  of  Kidlington 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
That  of  Chesterton  contains  some 
elegant  early  Decorated  eedilia, 
conusdng  of  three  cinquefoil 
arches,  with  a  square  label  over 
them,  with  ball-flowers. 

The  Perpendicular  style  is  found 
in  the  later  additions  to,  and 
many  windows  inserted  in,  neariy 
all  the  churches,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  particultur 
examples.  Ensham  is  a  fine 
church  of  this  style ;  and  those 

of   Handborough    and    Coombe,  BMtmio(Bo»uiiui..3iuiiin*i™.o  ia» 

in   the  Deanery  of  Woodstock,   and  of  Bicester,   conttun    many    parts 
deserving  of  study. 

Most  of  the  parishes  described  in  these  two  Parte  are  connected  with 
interesting'  historical  events,  and  many  of  them  contun  other  ancient  re- 
mains, besides  their  churches.  Islip,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
the  birth-place  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  there  appear  to  ba 
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'Bome  reinains  of  tlie  old  palace,  afterwards  the  manor-houBe  of  the  ahbota 
of  Westminster.  There  are  several  good  specimens  of  old  domestic  archi. 
tecture  in  various  psrishee.  Of  these  the  moat  remaxkable  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Harcourta  at  Stanton  Harcoiul,  with  the  tower  in 
which  Pope  translated  the  Odysse}',  and  the  kitchen,  a  valuable  specimen  of 


a  claas  once  nmnerous,  but  of  which  the  only  examples  remaining,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  are  this  and  that  at  Glastoiibui;.  Bemaina  of  monasteries 
are  found  at  Bicester,  Godstow  (the  burial-place  of  Fair  Rosamond),  and 
Woodstock.  Some  of  the  churches  contain  early  crosses.  Traces  of  a 
castle  are  seen  at  Middleton  Stoney.  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  remains 
are  found  scattered  over  the  whole  district.  t,  wbiqkt. 


COIHB  DF  TBB  BOUAMS  UtLATUlO  TO  BUTAIV,  DESCBIBK!)  ARIl  ILLDSTBATBD 

ST  John  Yomqb  Akbuum,  F.S.A.,  &c.     Second  Edition.    8*0.    London, 
1844.    John  Bdsskll  Smiih. 

Among  the  many  claims  which  the  Roman  coins  and  medals  have  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  historical  antiquary,  are  those  which  arise  from  their 
direct  reference  to  eventa  connected  with  the  history  of  countries  which  suc- 
cessively fell  beneath  the  arms  and  art«  of  the  then  mistreaa  of  the  world. 
Upon  these  imperiabable  monuments,  which  have  ouUived,  in  all  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  early  youth,  the  sculptured  trophy,  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
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pompous  and  elaborate  ioscription,  and  the  many  costly  and  gorgeous  works 
of  art  that  were  erected  to  commemorate  the  conqueror's  achievements,  may 
be  read  the  meaning,  though  sententious  legend,  which,  assisted  by  appro, 
priate  deugns,  tells  its  story  plainly  and  effectively.  In  the  progress  of 
Roman  provincial  history,  coins  and  medals  occasionally  bear  allusion  to 
fnendly  relationship  between  the  subjected  countries  and  imperial  Rome,  in 
the  establishment  of  colonies,  the  raising  of  temples,  and  other  public  build, 
ings,  the  formation  or  improvement  of  highways,  as  well  as  in  the  virats  of 
the  emperor  himself  as  the  redressor  of  grievances  and  the  restorer  of  peace. 
The  historical  importance  of  these  coins  is  usually  accompanied  by  well- 
designed  and  executed  representations,  in  which  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  poet,  may  each  find  something  to  admire  and  instruct,  and  &om 
which  the  superintendents  of  modem  mints,  and  governments  themselves, 
might  derive  useful  hints  for  the  improvement  of  national  coinages,  by 
msltmg  them  the  medium  of  recording  national  events,  and  of  conveying 
some  sort  of  popular  instruction.  The  coins  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Gaul 
and  to  Britain,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  as  they  include 
many  not  struck  by  the  imperial  powers  of  Rome,  but  issued  at  times  when 
rulers  In  these  provinces  assumed  the  purple,  and,  more  or  less  effectually, 
momtained  an  independence  which,  obtained  by  means  of  military  power 
more  frequently  than  by  the  general  will  <^  the  people,  lasted  only  until  the 
fortune  of  war  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  foreign  yoke,  or  that  of 
some  more  successful  usurper.  From  the  immense  quantities  of  coins  struck, 
it  would  appear  that  in  many  instances  these  rerolutioos  were  much  more 
extensive  and  general  then  the  notices  given  1^  historians  would  of  them- 
selves lead  ue  to  imagine.  These  are  often  so  brief,  and  so  palpably  partial, 
that  it  is  imposuble,  without  having  recourse  to  the  lud  of  inscriptions  and 
coins,  to  form  even  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  true  state  of  the  provinces  at 
these  important  epochs  in  their  history.  The  six  years'  sway  of  Posturaus  in 
Gaul  is  hut  incidentally  alluded  to  by  historians,  but  the  vast  quantities  of 
his  ctuns  still  extant,  many  of  them  executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time, 
evince  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  undisturbed  tianquilli^  of  the  pro- 
vince under  lus  rule. 

Mr.  Akerman's  work  is,  as  its  title  shews,  confined  to  Roman  crans  relating 
to  Britain.  Of  these  the  first  are  of  Claudius,  whose  gold  and  silver  coins 
exhibit  the  front  of  a  triumphal  arch,  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  figure 
between  two  troplues,  with  de  bkitaitnis,  or,  more  rarely,  the  emperor  in  a 
quadriga,  and  the  same  inscription.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  Britons 
revolted,  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  emperor  himself  seems  to  have 
smothered  the  insurrection,  and  left  him  but  little  to  achieve  after  repelling 
the  Caledonians,  who  had  broken  through  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  viut  of  Hadrian  is  commemorated  by  a  large  brass  coin, 
inscribed  on  the  reverse,  adt£ktvb  ato.  BBiTASKtAX.  s.c.  The  emperor  is 
represented  cbthed  in  the  togA,  and  holding  a  patera  over  an  altar,  with  the 
fire  kindled,  oa  the  other  side  of  which  stands  a  female  figure  with  a  victim 
lying  at  her  feeL     In  the  second  middle  brass  coins  of  Hadriui,  the  province 
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irf  Britain  b  personified  as  a  female  seated  on  a  rock,  holding  a  javelin,  her 
head  slightly  inclining  on  her  right  himd,  by  her  side  a  large  oval  shield ; 
beneath,  the  word  bbitamkia..  The  attitude  exhibits  a  mixture  of  repose 
and  of  watchfulness,  happily  emblematical  of  the  state  of  the  province,  free 
from  dread  of  her  enemies,  yet  provided  with  the  means  of  repelling  future 
invasion.  These  latter  coins  are  frequently  discovered  throughout  England. 
Nearly  a  dosen,  differing  in  some  slight  degree  from  each  other,  were  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  near  London  Bridge  a  few  years  since. 

The  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  give  us  many  interesting  references  to 
Britain.     The  reverse  of  one  of  great  beauty  is  here  ^ven  and  described : — 

Obverte : — ^antonints  .  ato  ,  pits  .  p.  p, 

TB  .  p.  cos  .  III. 

Atlaunut  Aiigiuliu  Phu,  Paler  Palria,  Tribmilia 
PtleiUUt,  Cauul  ttrtitm.  The  bcuded  uid  laurealed 
hud  of  Pius. 

Reveru: — ikpebaiob  ii.  {Inqieraior  itenim) : 
across  the  field  of  the  coin,  Bbitan.  An  elegant 
winged  Victory  standing  on  a  globe,  holding  a 
garland  in  her  right  band,  and  a  palm-branch  in 
her  left. 

This  coin,  Mr.  Akerman  remarks, "  in  all  probability  commemorates  the 
victory  gained  by  Lollius  Urbicus  over  the  revolted  Brigautes,  who  made 
incunions  upon  their  neighbours,  then  leagued  with  the  Romans.  Victory 
was  an  important  deity  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  she  is  accordingly 
figured  on  great  numbers  of  their  coins.  Tadtus  says  that,  besides  other 
prodigies  which  preceded  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  the 
image  of  Victory,  set  up  at  Camulodunum,  fell  down  without  any  apparent 
cause,  with  its  back  to  the  enemy.  Sylla  built  a  temple  to  Victory  at  Borne ; 
and  we  are  told  that  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  made  a  present  to  the  Romans  of 
a  statue  of  Victory  in  solid  gold.  She  had  a  fine  statue  in  the  Capitol,  of 
which  the  figure  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  here  described,  may  have  been  a 
copy."  The  reverse  of  another,  with  the  same  inscription,  exhibits  a 
helmeted  female  figure  seated  on  a  rock,  holding  a  javelin  in  her  right  hand, 
her  lefi,  reposing  on  a  large  ornamented  shield  by  her  side,  her  right  foot 
resting  on  a  globe.  The  author  remarks,  "  the  reverse  of  this  coin  difiers 
materially  from  those  of  all  the  others  of  this  series.  Instead  of  a  female 
figure  bare-headed,  as  on  the  coins  of  Hadrian,  we  have  here  doubtless  a 
personification  of  Rome  herself,  her  donunion  being  aptly  enough  portrayed 
by  the  globe  beneath  her  right  foot,  while  she  grasps  a  javelin  (a  barbarian 
weapcm)  instead  of  a  spear."  Another  specimen  presents  us  with  a  female 
figure  seated  on  a  globe,  surrounded  with  waves ;  in  her  right  hand  a 
standard,  in  her  left  a  JaveUn ;  her  elbow  resting  upon  the  edge  of  a  large 
buckler  by  her  side  ;  a  type  illustrative  of  the  oft-quoted  tine  of  Virgil^ 

"  Et  penilus  toto  divisoi  orbe  BritonDoi*," 
and  similar  descriptions  by  Claudian"  and  Horace".    The  most  common 

■  Ed.  1. 67.         *  De  Mall.  Tbrad.  Cooa.  v.  fil.         '  Cum.  Kb.  I.  Od.  S£.  * 
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of  the  whole  Britannia  eeriea  are  the  second  brasa  of  Pius,  reading  on  the 
reverse,  round  a  female  figure  seated  in  a  dejected  position  on  a  rock  with 
shield  and  standard,  bbitaitkia.  cos.  iiii. 

The  reign  of  Commodus,  during  which  the  Caledoniajis  invaded  and 
ravaged  the  north  of  Britain,  afforded  opportunitieB  to  that  emperor  for 
recording  upon  medals  and  coins  the  successes  of  his  legions,  whose  victories 
also  gave  him  a  pretext  for  taking  the  name  of  Britanmcia,  although  he  never 
visited  the  province  in  person.  There  are  three  or  four  medallions  of  this 
emperor  relating  to  Britain,  a  variety  of  which  is  given  below.  On  the 
obverse  his  titles  commence,  and  are  continued  on  the  reverse,  on  which  is 
represented  a  Victory  seated  on  a  heap  of  arms,  inscribing  on  «  shield 
VICT.  BBiT.  (Victoria  Britannica)  :  before  her  a  trophy. 


The  coins  of  Severus,  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Oeta,  afford  the  author 
ample  scope  for  a  dissertation  on  the  events  connected  with  their  visit  to 
Britain  and  their  mihtary  operations  in  iL  The  following  coin  is  one  of 
many  varieties  relating  to  this  important  period  in  the  Romano-British 
history.  It  is  of  Geta,  and  in  second  brass :  the  reverse  presents  a  Victory 
seated  on  shields,  holding  a  palm-branch,  and  a  shield  resting  ou  her  knee  ; 
legend, 'victokijLB  BBiTTAKNicAE.  It  will  be  observed  there  is  a  change 
in  the  orthography  of  the  word  Britannia :  for  this  alteration  Mr.  Akerman 
^vea  some  pertinent  reasons. 


From  the  reign  of  Caracalla  to  that  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  no  Roman 
ccnns  have  been  found  bearing  direct  allusion  to  Britain.  During  the  reign 
of  these  empterors,  however,  we  find  a  new  and  extensive  series  of  coins 
struck  M  Britain,  and  affording  curious  and  valuable  information  relative  to 
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one  of  the  moHt  important  epochs  in  the  early  history  of  this  island.  Carau- 
nns,  the  odinital  of  the  Roman  fleet  stationed  in  the  British  channel  to  pro- 
tect Gaul  and  Britain  from  the  depredations  of  the  Sasons,  heing  accused 
or  aiupected  of  appropriating  to  his  own  usea  the  rich  booty  he  had  cap- 
tured from  the  pirates  of  the  north,  and  anticipating  in  consequence  the 
worst  from  the  emperors  at  Rome,  landed  iu  Brittun  vrith  several  lemons  pre. 
viously  under  his  command  in  Gaul,  took  complete  and  permanent  possessiou 
of  the  province,  and  aasumed  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Imperator.  From 
some  remarkable  coins  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Britons,  hoping  perhaps  that  any  change  would  be  for  the  better,  invited 
and  awaited  his  coming.  Defended  by  his  fleet,  Caiaueius  defied  with  suc- 
cess the  attempts  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  recover  the  lost  province, 
and  a  peace,  to  which  it  seems  the  Roman  emperors  unwillingly  but  unavoid. 
ably  conceded,  confirmed  the  adventurer  in  the  imdisturbed  possesion  of 
Britain  for  upwards  of  six  years.  Numerous  coins  of  Carausius  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  this  peace,  and  appear  from  the  inscription  pax  .  atogo. 
(Pax  Augustoram)  to  imply  the  free  concurrence  therein  of  Diocletian  and 
Haximian,  especially  as  coins  also  of  these  emperors  are  extant  with  a 
similar  legend.  The  oarefiil  numismatist,  however,  delects  these  coins  from 
certain  peculiarities  to  have  been  struck  by  Carausius  himself,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  being-  recognised  in  his  assumed  titles  and  power  by  the 
emperors  at  Rome.  One  of  the  rarest  from  the  collection  of  the  writer  of 
these  notes,  is  here  given.  It  is  in  gold,  and  was  found  a  few  years  since 
in  the  bed  of  the  Thames. 


The  ML  in  the  exergue  of  the  reverse  is  believed  to  stand  for  iitmeta  Lon- 
dMHtftf.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  these  coins  with  the  three  o's  are 
not  recorded  to  have  been  found  iu  any  other  country  except  England,  but 
the  coins  of  Diocletian  and  Mazinuan  with  two  o'a,  as  fax  atoo,— «ALva 
Avoo,  Ice.  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  continually  discovered  wher- 
ever the  Roman  rule  extended.  Descriptions  of  isolated  coins,  from  the 
extensive  series  of  the  coins  of  Carausius  and  his  successor  Allectus,  would 
only  afford  a  feint  notion  of  the  various  points  of  view  in  which  they  interest 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary.  Mr.  Akennan's  volume,  which  contains  a 
notice  of  every  known  variety,  with  copious  illustrations,  and  is  published 
•t  a  very  moderate  price,  should  be  consulted,  not  merely  for  these  particular 
coins,  but  also  for  &cts  most  valu^le  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Ronmno- 
Brilidt  history.  c.  b.  smith. 
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Elevatiqhb,  Sectiokb,  add  Dbtaiu  or  the  Most  Rziuskablb 
Edifices  iit  the  Wosld:  e^ted  by  M.  Jules  Oailhabauv.  Series 
the  first.  Royal  4to.  London,  Pinnin  Didot  et  Co.  1844. 

ThifliTork  has  been  published  with  the  praiseworthy  dengn  of  offering  science 
in  a  popular  and  inyiting  fonn.  While  funuahing  pure  and  correct  examples 
of  the  architectural  styles  of  different  peoples  and  different  ages,  it  forms  at 
the  same  time  a  handsome  ornament  even  to  the  drawing-room  table.  It  is 
particularly  calculated  to  give  wide  and  genera]  views  to  popular  readers,  by 
leading  to  hi^ts  of  comparison,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  especially  deserring 
of  encouragement.  The  drawing  is  correct,  and  the  plates  are  beautiiiilly 
executed.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  work  was  originally  published  in 
France,  and  that  the  plates  are  the  works  of  French  artists ;  the  text,  written 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  antiquaries,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  the  addition  of  a  prefiue  by  professor  Donaldson. 
The  Tolome  we  have  befwe  tts  forms  the  first  series,  or  year,  and  we  have 
also  recnved  five  parts  of  the  second  year,  which  give  promise  of  a  volume 
iuUy  as  interesting  as  the  first. 

The  subjects  in  the  first  volume  commence  with  the  Vidian  temples.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  most  durable  monuments  of  the  br  east  were  tonplea, 
while  those  of  the  west  which  have  lasted  longest  are  its  tombs.  Several 
plates  are  devoted  to  the  wonderful  temples  of  I^ora,  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock,  which,  although  they  are  placed  first  in  the  series,  are  probably  not  much 
older  than  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  They  hold  the  position 
here  given  to  them  by  their  primeval  character,  rather  than  by  their  eariy 
date.  The  Egyptian  style  is  illustrated  by  interesting  details  of  the  little 
temple  of  Ebsamboul,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moniunents  of  that  singular 
country.  From  Egypt  we  are  led  to  the  primitive  monuments  of  Perua, 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Nakshi-Rustam,  and  by  some 
details  frt>m  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tomb 
of  Nakahi-Bustam  was  the  burial-place  of  some  one  of  the  early  Persian 
kings,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Darius,  described  by  the  Grecian 
writers. 

From  these  eastern  monuments  we  are  brought  to  the  primeval  monU' 
ments  of  the  west,  which  are  here  divided  into  Pelasg^  and  Celtic.  One 
of  the  moat  remarkable  examples  of  the  former  has  been  discovered  in  the 
small  isle  of  Oozo  near  Malta,  of  which  several  views  and  ample  detuls  are 
given  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  interesting  as  fumishing  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  a  building  which  appears  to  bear  some  analogy  in  form  to  the 
supposed  drcular  templen  left  by  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  our  islands.  The 
selection  of  Celtic  monuments  engraved  in  the  present  work  is  especially 
interesting  to  the  English  reader,  because  they  are  all  chosen  irom  examples 
in  Brittany,  and  afford  the  means  of  comparison  with  similar  monuments  in 
our  own  island.     The  Celtic  monuments  consist  entirely  of  unomamented 
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Btooes,  of  coloBsal  dimeneioDs,  A  ungle  Btone,  or  Maen-hir,  at  LocmariEdcar, 
iras,  when  unbroken,  sixty ^five  feet  in  length.  These  monuments  have  always 
been  objecta  of  revereace  among  the  lower  orders,  and  they  often  bear  marks 
of  the  superstitiouB  worship  of  tJie  peasantry  in  modem  ages.  "  Near  Join- 
TiUe  (Meuse),  there  is  a  maen-hir  remarkable  for  a  Roman  inscription,  at 
about  two-thirds  of  ita  height.  It  consista  of  the  words  Vibouabub  Ista. 
tilif;  Vhromanu  aon  qflatatilnu,  and  was  evidently  engraved  long  after 
the  erection  of  the  monument.  ...  A  few  maen-hirs  have  been  found  covered 
with  rude  sculptures,  but  these  decorations  were  doubtless  added  at  a  later 
period.  There  is  a  stone  of  this  kind  near  Brecknock,  in  Wales  ;  it  is  called 
the  maiden  stone,  and  bears  a  rude  carving  of  a  man  and  woman  in  high 
relief,  fiut  notwittutanding  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  we  do 
not  think  it  possible  a  single  specimen  of  carving  on  a  Celtic  monument  can 
with  any  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  Druids ;  of  course  we  do  not  conuder 
as  sculptures  a  few  lines  or  shapeless  ornaments,  scarcely  visible,  which  may 
be  seen  on  some  stones  of  that  epoch."  After  having  shewn  how,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity,  these  monuments  of  paganism  were  doomed  to  destruction, 
and  great  numbers  must  have  perished,  the  writer  of  this  article  proceeds  to 
state  the  feelings  with  which  they  were  subsequently  consecrated  to  Christian 
purposes,  "  At  last  the  epoch  arrived  when  Christianity,  become  more  tolerant 
from  the  fact  of  its  triumph  being  no  longer  doubtful,  condescended  to  appro- 
priate the  monuments  of  polytheism,  and  converted  the  Roman  temples  into 
churches.  The  lower  orders  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  acts  of  devo- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  Dniidical  stones ;  so  instead  of  throwing  these  down, 
tb^  were  sanctified  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Some- 
dmes  the  maen-hir  itself  was  hewn  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  one  of  those 
near  Camac ;  sometimeB  one  or  more  crosses  were  cut  upon  them,  as  on  that 
of  the  Mountain  of  Justice  on  the  road  from  Auray  to  Camac ;  at  a  more 
recent  day,  crosses  and  reli^us  symbols  were  sculptured  upon  them  in  a 
more  advanced  style  of  art,  as  those  on  the  maen-hir  of  Floemeur  (north 
coast),  which  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  sixteenth  century."  The  numer- 
ous figures  of  the  Celtic  monuments  of  France  given  in  this  first  volume,  and 
in  the  parts  pubUshed  of  the  second  series,  are  extremely  valuable. 

The  monuments  of  primeval  architecture,  however  wonderful  by  their 
mass,  or  interesting  by  their  associations,  have  little  of  real  beauty  and  ar« 
totally  defident  in  puri^  of  taste.  These  important  quaUties  first  present 
themselves  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  which  are  here  illus- 
trated by  views  and  details  of  the  elegant  temple  of  Segesta  and  the  noble 
Parthenon,  and  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes  and  the  arcb  of  Trajan  at 
Benevento.  We  are  then  introduced  through  the  Roman  basilicas  to  the 
Christian  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  The  succeeding  subjects  are  the 
ba«hca  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  fifth  century ;  the  church  of  St  Vital  at  Ravenna,  begun  in  the  sixth 
century,  a  good  example  of  the  Byzantine  style ;  the  Catholicon,  or  cathedral 
of  Athens,  another  early  example  of  the  same  style  ;  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
at  ToscaneUo,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  earlier  cccleeiastical  architecture  of 
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Proren^;  the  cathedral  <tf  Bonn,  a  epecimen  of  the  i^le  prevalent  in 
Oennany  at  the  bepnning  of  the  thirteenth  centui; ;  the  mosque  of  Ihn 
T(dfln  at  Kairo,  said  to  have  been  completed  in  87S,  a  valuable  specimen  of 
Saracenic  architectun  ;  and  die  cathedtml  of  Fre;burgh,  an  impoain^  monu- 
ment of  the  Gothic  style  aa  prevalent  in  Oennany.  AH  these  form  very 
excellent  studies,  and  the  outline  will  naturally  be  filled  up  by  other  ex. 
angles  in  the  two  following  volumes ;  for  it  appeara  by  the  preface  that  the 
whole  work  is  to  extend  to  three  volumes. 

This  volume  concludes  with  two  speramens  of  modem  buildings,  the  church 
of  the  Invalidee  at  Paris,  a  work  of  the  age  of  Louie  XIV.,  and  the  Halle-au- 
Bl^,  or  Com  Exchange,  with  its  remarkable  dome  of  cast-iron,  executed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  t.  wbioht. 


Seances  OENEKALES  TENUBB  EN  1841  pab  u  Societe  Francaisb  pour 

U  COMBEfiVATION  DES  MONUXENTS  HlSTORIQUES,  8vo.  pp.  272.    (With 

many  Woodcula.)     Caen,  1841. 

(Cmlinved  from  out  Jul.) 

At  the  morning  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June,  buRtness  was  commenced  by 
an  account  of  some  renewed  excavations  on  the  Bit«  of  the  castellum  at 
Jublains,  lately  purchased  as  a  specimen  of  transition  from  GallO'Roman  to 
that  of  early  feudal  mihtaiy  architecture,  and  the  Society  had  the  pleasure 
to  leam  that  a  habitation  having  thereon  been  built  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  roads  thereabout,  this  monument  had  been  put  under  his  protection  ; 
and  it  was  also  announced  that  an  archKol<^cal  map  of  Anjou  had  recently 
been  published.  M.  de  la  Sicotiere  having  then  read  an  account  of  the  pre. 
ceding  evening's  arclueological  promenade,  the  IHrector,  in  continuation  of 
his  former  questions,  asked.  What  were  the  most  ancient  churches  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  what  peculiaritiea  of  construction  and  decoration  did 
they  exhibit  ?  In  aniwering  this,  the  Abb^  Bourass^  took  occasion  to  sug- 
gest the  advantage  of  carefiilly  studying  all  those  churches  built  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  in  order  to  ascertain  therefrom  the  principles  of  Bomano-Byzantine 
'tecture  in  Touraine.  Other  questjons  discussed  were — Whether  any 
.erine  churches  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  of  circular  or 
Greek-cross  form,  or  with  unusually  arranged  masonry,  or  pecuiia^  shaped 
buttresses,  or  the  beak-moulding,  the  pearl-studded  moulding,  or  that  called 
by  the  French  flabelUfbrm,  and  more  especially  what  churches  had  been 
fortified  with  machicolations.  The  archivist  of  the  department  having 
then  presented  sundry  documents  illustrating  the  dates  of  several  churches 
therein,  and  of  the  old  stone  bridge  at  Angers,  the  President  closed  the  sit- 
ting by  invilii^  the  Society  to  visit  at  noon  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Serge. 

At  the  second  sitting,  at  two  o'clock,  M.  Oodard,  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent monumental  history  of  Anjou,  informed  the  Society  as  to  the  mouldings 
most  worthy  of  remark  in  that  province.    M.  de  Caumont  then  animadverted 
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on  the  grsat  utility  of  locally  Btudjing  the  peculiarity  of  mouldings  towards 
the  formatiaaof  what  might  be  termed  architectonic  zones  ;  an  opinion  which 
M.  Segrestain  ccUToborated  by  referring  to  the  beautiful  cloister  of  St  Aubin, 
the  mere  pbysic^omy  of  which  at  once  demonstrated  the  locality  of  its 
author's  architectonic  studies.  A  conversation  then  ensued  upon  the  different 
systems  of  ornamentation  in  different  provinces,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
nmplicity  of  Bomano-Byxantine  edifices  in  one  part  of  Touraine  with  the 
hi^y  adorned  churches  of  the  same  epoch,  near  the  rivers  Cher  and  Yienne, 
uid  on  those  Moeaiclike  incrustations  composed  of  different  volcsnic  stonea 
BO  CMnmon  in  the  churches  of  Auvergne. 

The  Director  then  proceeded  to  enquire,  illustrating  his  several  questions 
with  laige  drawings,  as  to  the  usual  shape  of  columns  of  the  eleventh  and 
tweh'th  centuries  in  Anjou ;  whether  the  Attic  base  was  not  constantly 
adopted ;  tvbU  tras  the  mode  of  grouping  them,  and  whether  any  are 
encircled  with  pearled  bands.  In  reply  to  these,  it  having  been  incidentally 
remarked  that  arches  were  sometimes  made  of  pointed  form  so  early  even  as 
the  twelfth  century,  not  merely  from  caprice  but  upon  the  vrell-understood 
principle  of  their  constructional  utility ;  M.  Oodard  combated  the  opinion 
that  pointed  arches  were  of  eastern  origin,  for  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  introduced  by  Foulque  Nera  in  some  of  the  many  churches  built  by  ■ 
him  aflier  his  return  from  the  first  crusade.  It  was  then  asked  whether 
there  existed  in  Anjou  any  columns  based  on  lions,  or  any  allusion  in  its 
ancient  charters  to  the  administration  of  "  Justitia  inter  teones."  Whereon 
M.  Marchegay  stated  that  the  church  and  the  bishop's  reudence  were  places 
in  which  pubUc  justice  was  often  administered,  and  alluded  particularly  to  a 
document  dated  "  in  veteri  camera  Episcopi  Fictavensis ;"  M.  Oodard 
relating  also,  on  documental  authority,  that  so  lately  as  1640 — 1650,  the 
common  place  of  justice  at  S.  Georges  des  Mines,  was  the  porch  or  narthex 
of  its  church.  This  led  to  a  long  conversation  on  the  manumission  of  slaves 
having  always  taken  place  in  the  church,  and  also  on  the  heating  of  ordeal 
water  and  iron  therein, — M.  de  Caumont  eloquently  descanting  on  the  deep 
impression  which  judgment  pronounced  in  such  holy  places  could  not  but 
have  had  on  the  bystanders. 

The  Director  having  then  made  a  remark  upon  the  rarity  of  historicallv 
sculptured  shafto  in  Anjou,  enquired  whether  there  existed  any  with  foh  ;^. 
bases,  or  any  such  channelled  pilasters  as  are  common  in  Burgundy.  A  c 
versation  afterwards  ensued  on  historied  ci^itals  and  their  colouring,  which, 
it  was  said,  is  generally  either  red  and  blue,  except  where  green  foliage  is 
introduced,  and  there  the  ground  b  always  red,  the  colouring  matter  being 
fixed  with  fat  mI  or  varnish.  The  resemblance  of  corbel-heads  in  Anjou 
and  other  provinces  was  next  discussed,  and  M.  de  la  Sicotiere  having  read 
an  account  of  the  Society's  nsit  to  the  church  of  St.  Serge,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

At  the  morning  sitting  of  the  24th  of  June,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Porte,  a  memoir  on  the  cathedral  of  Cahors  was  read,  and  a 
propontion  thereon  made  that  the  Society  should  take  down  a  wall  then 
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hiding  a  fine  Byzantiiie  doorway.  Next  followed  a  reprnt  upon  the  monti' 
mente  of  the  province  of  Saintonge,  proving  liiat  many  of  the  towers  therein 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  English  during  their  occupation  of  that 
district,  were  not  built  until  after  their  departure. 

The  Director  then  continued  to  put  the  archRoh^cal  questions  on  the 
progranune,  and  first,  Whether  the  large  Angevine  windows  of  the  twelfth 
century  had  any  bas-relief  on  their  archivolts— whether  certain  windows 
with  exteriorly  semicircular  beads  had  not  inteiioriy  pointed  heads,  or  vice 
versd  ?  (M.  de  Caumont  being  of  opinion  that  many  windows  were  originally 
so  formed.)  The  usual  decoratiou  of  doorways,  and  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing  of  the  statuary  columns  at  the  western  entrance  of  Angere  cathedral,  was 
next  learnedly  investigated,  and  the  peculiarity  of  Angevine  vaulting  demon- 
strated to  consist  in  the  central  portions  of  each  compartment  being  some, 
what  hi^er  than  its  mdes,  so  that  a  series  of  longitudinal  ribs  (utdess 
observed  from  directly  beneath  it)  is  seen  to  be  a  succession  of  curved  lines, 
as  those  of  King's  College  chapel  evidently  are  when  seen  from  between  its 
two  roofs.  As  to  the  most  andent  vaults  in  Anjou — ^with  the  exception  of 
the  ByianUne  cupolas  at  Loches  and  Fontevrault,  which  are  completely 
domical — M.  Godard  stated  them  to  be  generally  either  of  semicircularly 
wagon-form  or  very  flatiy  groined  and  ribless;  observing  that  Angevine 
diurches,  being  usually  without  triforia,  are  not  so  lofly  as  those  of  other 
provinces.  It  appeared  also  that  in  Anjou  pier-arches  and  their  spandrels 
are  plain,  and  that  church-towers  are  mostly  placed  over  the  transepts,  and 
consist  of  cubes  surmounted  with  octagons.  M.  Biseul  then  read  a  learned 
report  on  the  Boman  roads  of  Anjou,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  morning  sit- 


The  business  of  the  afternoon  ritting  having  been  opened  by  a  comparison 
of  the  sum  expended  for  restoring  the  spires  of  Angers  ca^edral  in  1839 
with  that  of  building  them  in  1516,  the  consideration  of  the  questions  in  the 
progranune  was  then  resumed  by  the  Director  enquiring.  What  were  the 
subjects  generally  represented  on  Angevine  bas-reliefs  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries?  upon  which  attention  having  been  drawn  to  an  infimt 
Jesus  on  the  Vir^'s  knees  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Aubin,  the  Krector 
stated  that,  during  the  Romano-Byzantine  epoch,  our  in&nt  Saviour  was 
almost  always  represented  with  the  intellectuaUty  of  a  good  man,  however 
inferior  the  art  of  sculpture  then  was  in  portraying  the  human  figure,  com- 
pared with  that  of  representing  vegetable  substances. 

With  regard  to  the  former  existence  of  any  canon  for  religious  ^mbdical 
sculpture,  M.  Godard  thou^t  that  sagittory-centaurs  and  mermaids  holding 
fish— the  emblem  of  Christ — should  be  so  considered ;  but  that  many  of  the 
monstrous  figures  met  with  on  corbels  and  capitals  had  their  prototypes  in 
the  east,  whence  they  were  brought  by  Greeks  and  the  early  crusaders, 
referring  in  aid  of  this  opinion  to  the  figure  of  a  camel  at  Nevers,  and  of 
several  plants  only  indigenous  in  the  Holy  Land — not  to  mention  other 
forma  of  gnostic  or  tueroglypblc  origin.  The  mermaid,  bo  common  in 
Foitou,  M.de  Caumont,  from  having  seen  it  often  upon  ancient  fonts,  could 
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not  but  deem  alltiBive  to  baptism,  and  remarked  that  eometimee,  instead  of 
the  figure  holding  in  both  bands  a  fieh,  it  had  in  the  right  hand  a  knif^- 
ezpressiTe  perhaps  of  the  vindictiTe  power  of  God.  In  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  the  manner  of  depicting  Vice,  reference  was  made  to  certain  repre- 
sentatjons  of  men  entwined  by  serpents,  and  of  women  sucked  by  toads  and 
snakes.  The  Director  then  enquired  the  usual  mode  in  Anjou  of  figuring 
Christ — ^whether  by  surrounding  Him  with  the  evangelistic  emblems — one 
hand  being  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  and  the  other  holding  an  open 
book — or  by  the  Quniac  mode,  with  His  arms  spread  out  on  each  wde ;  and 
whether  the  representation  of  God  the  Father  by  a  hand  placed  on  a  crossed 
nimbus  was  ever  met  with  in  Anjou. 

An  interesting  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  infreqnency  of  Christ 
being  represented  on  the  cross  previously  to  the  end  of  the  twelAh  century^ 
earlier  figures  of  Christ  being  either  in  an  attitude  of  gloiy  or  as  a  good 
shepherd — M.  de  Canmont  remarking  that  the  last  judgment  and  the  pains 
of  hell  were  not  depicted  before  the  eleventh  century.  A  question  whether 
there  existed  any  general  collection  of  inscriptions  from  the  churches  of 
Anjou  was  replied  to  in  the  negative.  Some  well-executed  drawings  of  the 
several  mouldings,  sculptured  shafts,  capitals,  &c.  of  the  cloister  of  St. 
Aubin,  and  of  David's  combat  with  Goliah,  were  then  exhibited,  and  this 
led  to  a  conversation  on  the  Polychromy  of  the  eleventh  and  tweliUi  centuries, 
which  terminated  the  general  afternoon  sittiiig ;  but  at  seven  in  the  evening 
an  assembly  of  the  Socie^'a  administrative  council  took  place,  when  various 
sums  were  accorded  for  the  reparation  of  several  churches,  and  the  uphold- 
ing of  certain  interesting  ruins. 

At  the  morning  ntting  of  the  25lh,  business  began  by  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  objects  observed  during  the  preceding  eveiung's  arclueolc^cal 
promenade,  especially  of  certain  melon-like  ornaments  in  Trinity  church,  and 
the  hexagonal  masonry  of  the  church  of  Ronieray,  built  A.D.  1025.  It  was 
then  announced  that  a  course  of  archsolt^  had  been  established  in  the 
Diocesan  Seminary  of  Touraine,  and  that  several  churches  in  that  province 
had  been  restored  in  consequence  of  a  circular  address  from  the  Archbiahoi^ 
■to  his  clergy.  A  sum  having  been  voted  for  the  upholding  of  the  aqueduct 
at  Luines,  and  of  another  Roman  monument  near  it,  the  Director  then  com- 
menced his  usual  questions  relative  to  Pointed  architecture,  but  from  the 
rarity  in  Anjou  of  this  style,  except  in  castles,  the  only  observation  on  it  was 
that  its  moiddings  were  less  boldly  undercut  than  in  Normandy  and  else, 
where.  It  was  next  asked  if  there  existed  in  the  vicinity  any  represent- 
ations of  Christ  on  the  cross  reponng  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  but  of  this 
the  only  known  example  was  in  a  stained  glass  window  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Tours  cathedral.  The  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  Kenais- 
sant  style  having  been  briefly  observed  upon,  the  Director  requested  infor- 
mation as  to  the  ancient  interments  in  the  city  of  Angers,  and  espetwlly  those 
with  medals  or  arms,  from  which  it  appeared  that  though  skeletons  vrere 
sometimes  found  in  rude  excavations  of  the  rock,  they  were  generally  in 
uncovered  coffins  either  of  coarse  shelly  stone  or  ferruginous  sand-stone. 


ogle 
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memoir  was  thereupoa  read  Hbewing  tbat  in  the  prorince  of  Le  Uaiue  the 
use  of  etone  cofflns,  and  the  occasional  depowting  therein  of  perforated  ■pota 
filled  with  charcoal  and  cinders,  esisted  even  bo  lately  ae  the  end  of  the 
Kventeenth  century.  M.  de  Caumont  having  then  remarked  on  our  want  of 
a  chronolt^cal  essay  on  the  fonuer  modea  of  sepulture,  the  ritting  was  ter- 
minated by  a  memoir  on  the  nepulchral  statues  of  the  English  monarchs  at 
Fontemult. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting,  a  notice  was  communicated  of  a  certain  chapel 
of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Fontevrault,  having  at  its  top  one  of  those  ceme- 
tery lanterns  described  to  the  Society  at  Le  Mans.  The  Director  then 
enquired  as  to  stone  altars  and  baptismal  fonts  in  Anjou,  but  reference  was 
only  made  to  a  font  in  the  chapel  of  Behuard,  which  contains  also  a  contem- 
potwy  fresco-portnit  of  Louis  XI.  M.  Marchegay  then  enumerated  from 
ancient  abbey-inventories  lists  of  articles  of  gold-work  and  enamel,  and 
referred  to  M.  Grille's  collections  of  Byzantine  ornaments  as  weU  worthy  of 
a  visit  from  the  Society.  With  regard  to  reliquaries,  M.  de  Cauvin  described 
a  remarkable  one  at  Evron,  a  wooden  statue  covered  with  silver  plates,  and 
having  a  girdle  of  precious  stones,  alluding  also  to  several  ancient  ctxMses,  pixes, 
chalices  and  censers,  and  nlken  tapestry,  &c.  at  Le  Mans  and  in  its  vicinity. 
Of  the  most  remarkable  stained  glass  in  Anjou,  the  oldest  was  said  to  be  in 
the  cathedral  and  the  hospital  chapel  at  Angers,  but  the  most  beautiful  at 
Champign^.  The  church-music  of  Anjou,  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  was  then  enquired  into,  with  allusion  to  the  form  of  certain  musical 
instruments  represented  in  that,  mine  of  archieological  information — the 
cloister  of  St.  Aubin.  As  examples  of  ancient  penmanship,  the  archivist 
laid  before  the  Soaety  some  fac-similes  of  charters  varying  in  date  from 
A.D.  847  downwards,  shevring  that  the  small  Roman  character  introduced 
by  Charlemagne  was  not  commonly  employed  before  the  eleventh  century, 
and  that  the  long  Gothic  character  arose  in  the  thirteenth,  when  the  use  of 
Latin  in  pubUc  documents  had  given  way  to  the  vulgar  toi^e. 

The  origin  of  various  manu&ctures  in  Anjou,  and  the  influence  of  monas- 
teries on  agriculture,  having  been  discussed,  an  account  of  the  castle  and 
church  of  Noatre  was  read,  and  M.  de  Caumont,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
then  thanking  the  inhabitante  of  Angers  for  their  hospitaUty,  concluded  the 
session  by  requesting  their  asnstance  at  the  session  to  take  place  the  next 
year  at  Bordeaux. 

This  review  might  here  terminate,  but  as  some  of  tbe  subjecte  noticed 
are,  from  their  novel^  and  import,  we  conceive,  worthy  of  consideration  by 
oar  readers,  and  since  it  is  probable  that  other  subjects  equally  interesting 
may  be  met  with  in  the  account  of  the  Society's  sessions  at  Cherbourg  and 
Lyons,  I  shall  proceed  with  an  analysis  of  what  was  there  transacted. 

Tbe  Cherbourg  meeting  took  [Jace  on  the  16th  of  July,  during  the 
•esuon  of  the  Norman  Association,  M.  de  Caumont  being  president. 
Business  began  by  voting  thanks  to  M.  Renault,  for  having  stopped  tbe 
demohtion  of  a  gateway  of  tbe  twelfth  century  at  Dompont.  A  letter  was 
then  read  from  the  Abb^  Tesier,  stating  that  he  was  busily  engaged  in  a 
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work  describing  the  atained  glass  (not  leas  than  9000  square  yardfl)  stiiU 
eziating  in  the  diocese  of  Idmogea,  pitKnising  also  in  addition  to  his  notice 
on  enamels  (published  in  tiie  sixth  volume  of  the  '*  Bulletin  Monumental" 
of  the  Society)  an  account  of  not  fewer  than  57  Byzantine  reliquaries,  which 
he  saw  at  the  late  septennial  exhibition  of  reUcs  tit  Limoges,  and  of  which 
some— donations  from  the  kings  of  Jerusalem — strongly  iUustrate  the  intro. 
duction  of  Byzantine  architectural  ornamentation  into  France.  Next  followed 
a  communication  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  accord  the  aid  requested  by  the  Society  for  the  restoration  of  King 
Rent's  tomb  at  Angers.  M.  du  Moncel  then  gave  an  excellent  report, 
accompanied  with  a  monumental  chart,  upon  the  Celtic,  Roman,  reli^ous, 
mihtary,  and  civil,  antiquities  around  Cherbourg.  Among  Celtic  monuments 
were  noticed  a  gallery  (slide  couvert*)  at  Bretteville,  nearly  sixty  feet  long 
by  three  in  breadth  and  height :  an  immense  logan  or  rocking-stone  ;  and 
various  other  Druidicat  stones  and  barrows.  Of  middle-age  antiquities  were 
described  the  twelfth-century  churches  of  Octeville,  Martinvast,  and  ToUe- 
sast,  and  the  ruined  chapels  at  Surtainville  and  at  Querqueville  (figured  by 
Cotman),  and  two  churches  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  GoubervUle  and 
Biville,  in  which  Utter  are  stiU  preserved  a  chasuble  and  chahce  given  to  it 
by  St.  Louis.  A  memi»r  was  then  read  on  that  strange  inexplicable 
sculpture  stHuetimes  found  In  churches,  and  a  report  on  the  government 
restoradons  going  on  at  Mtmt  St.  Michel.  Some  curious  stone  circles  were 
then  exhibited,  umilar  to  those  described  by  Dr.  Legrand,  of  St.  Pierre  sur 
Dives,  with  an  account  of  certain  discoveries  at  Avranches,  proving  that 
ci^  to  be  the  Ingena  of  the  Feulinger  table. 

The  Society  having  then  decided  as  to  what  reparations  were  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  undertaken  near  Cherbourg,  terminated  its  session  there  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  de  Caumont,  for  luiving  individually  purchased  and  so 
rescued  from  destruction,  the  ground  on  which  stands  Che  magnificent  door- 
way to  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of  Savigny. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Lyons  was  on  the  5th  of  September, 
during  the  session  of  the  Congres  Scientifique  de  France,  M.  de  Caumont 
acting  as  pre»dent,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  on  clerical 
duties.  Business  was  opened  by  a  narration  of  the  origin  of  the  Socie^  and 
of  the  good  works  that  it  had  alr»dy  accomplished,  and  of  which  the  assembly 
testified  its  approbation  by  loud  applause.  Reports  were  then  severally 
made  on  the  historical  monuments  in  the  province  of  tlie  Lyonnois,  M.  Bnmche 
requesting  aid  towards  the  restoration  of  a  church  in  the  Rtwiano-Auvergnat 
style,  and  of  one  of  the  14th  century  remarkable  for  a  Dance  of  Death 
painted  on  its  walls,  and  for  being  a  good  architectural  example  of  a  church 
suited  to  a  village  congregation.  The  church  is  also  interesting  on  account 
of  its  tower  still  retaining  (in  accordance  with  an  ancient  canon)  an  Altar 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  the  contents  of  the  tomb  of  a  prioress  lately 
found,  viz.,  the  remains  of  a  hempen  shroud,  some  partly  burnt  tapers  of 
yellow  wax,  fragments  of  inscribed  parchment,  ivory  beads,  and  a  gilt 
wooden  croiicr.     The  discovery  of  some  Merovingian  tombs  at  Ville  sur 
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Joumoui  having  been  lumounced,  k  sum  of  money  wa«  granted  for  further 
researches  in  that  vicinity ;  whereupon  a  member  took  occadon  to  deplore 
the  want  of  municipal  authority  for  preventing  objects  of  antiquity  from 
being  dispersed  among  goldsmiths,  &c.,  aUuding  particularly  to  the  discovery 
of  a  jewel-box  of  some  Gallo-Roman  lady,  containing  collars  of  precious 
stones,  a  gold  twisted  bracelet,  set  with  a  head  of  the  Empress  Crispina, 
and  cameos,  medallions  and  coins,  giving  reason  to  believe  that  the  place  in 
which  they  were  found  was  a  Roman  villa  of  the  reign  of  Septinuus  Sevenis, 
The  Director  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  clergy  around  him,  requested 
to  know  if  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons  any  arclueological  lectures  had  been  in- 
stituted, whereupon  a  member  stated  that  the  cardinal  had  already  esta- 
blished a  course  at  L'Argentiere,  and  a  Society  at  Lyons,  denominated 
"  L'lnstitut  Catholique,"  for  the  preservation  and  description  of  the  general 
eccleeiaatical  monuments  of  that  Society,  and  which  he  be^ed  might  be 
associated  witfa  the  OenenJ  French  Society  he  was  addressing ;  a  request 
accorded  with  acclamattcKi,  and  with  an  assurance  that  Qovemment  would 
gratefully  recognise  so  powerful  a  means  of  moraliiing  such  a  class  as  the 
manufacturing  population  of  the  city  of  Lyons.  It  was  then  asked  if  there 
existed  any  work  on  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Lugdunmn,  to  wluch 
M.  Commarmond  replied  that  the  work  of  the  late  M.  Alard  was  in  con- 
tinuation by  him  preparatory  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 
M.  CreB[>et  having  announced  his  discovery  of  the  figure  of  a  serpent- 
tailed  cock,  with  the  wc^d  "  BamliacuB"  over  it,  among  some  stones  with 
sodiacal  signs  of  the  12th  century,  immured  in  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
St.  Foy,  the  Director  took  occasion  to  recommend  the  taking  of  casts 
from  all  such  ancient  sculptures,  so  that  the  several  arclueok^cal  museums 
of  Europe  might  interchange  them  one  with  another.  M.  Boilet  then  noticed 
a  credence -table  at  Chaseelay,  and  a  description  was  given  of  a  newly-dis- 
covered portion  of  the  theatre  at  Lyons,  the  only  Roman  monument,  except 
the  aqueduct,  now  remaining  in  that  city,  urging  the  mayor  to  require 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  any  ancient  substructure  that  may  be  discovered 
by  the  engineers  now  erecting  the  new  fort,  and  to  prevent  any  new  houses 
from  being  built  with  fioman  remains ;  all  which  he  giaciouBly  promised,  if 
possible,  to  do.  M.  Dupasquier  then  requested  aid  for  repairing  the  Byian- 
tine  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Chatillon,  complaining  of  the  occasional  impedi- 
ment to  intelligent  restoration  by  injudicious  local  authority,  and  the  Ahbfi 
d'  Avrilly  be^ed  to  recommend  to  the  mayor  the  removal  of  the  shops  dis- 
figuring many  of  the  churches  in  Lyons.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether 
the  churches  of  Lyons  were  as  much  the  victims  of  whitewash  as  elsewhere, 
a  member  be^ed  to  know  whether  such  tinting  as  might  harmonize  new 
work  with  old  was  objectionable ;  to  which  M.  de  Caumont  answered  no, 
hut  only  such  trumpery  colouring,  which,  pretending  to  imitate  marble, 
carved  wood,  and  Italian  mouldings,  bo  spoilt  the  true  character  of  many 
churches,  that  their  real  mouldings  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
supposititious  ones.  He  then  enquired  as  to  the  usual  mode  of  depicting 
Christ  in  country  churches,  and  whether  any  gentleman  had  particularly 
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studied  its  Bymbolum  during  the  12th  century;  wtiereupon  H.  de  Barthe- 
lemy  presented  some  drawinga  of  Christ  and  of  the  Byuuitine  doorway  at 
Bouig-Ai^entol.  The  sitting  tiien  terminated  by  a  report  from  the  adminis- 
trative  council  of  the  3rd  of  September,  and  the  appointment  of  the  follow- 
it^  gendemen  aa  diviHonal  inspectors  of  monuments,  viz.,  M.  V.  Simon  for 
Met! ;  M.  Commarmond  for  Lyons ;  M.  V.  Bailie  of  Besan^on  for  the  Jura ; 
and  M.  Hubert  of  Charleville  for  the  Ardennes. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  Society  went  down  the  Rhone  to  visit 
Vienne,  M.  de  Lorme  the  conservator  of  the  museum  conducting  them 
to  the  several  subjects  of  peculiar  archnological  interest  there.  Of  these 
however,  not  noticing  those  described  in  giude-books,  we  have  only  space 
to  mention — a  chapel  of  Greek-cross  form;  a  circular  Byzantine  building 
with  a  dome  on  a  circular  series  of  colunms ;  a  singular  mosaic-like  insertion 
of  bricks  into  the  stone- work  of  its  early  churches  ;  a  window-arch  (bearing 
the  date  1152)  springing  from  columns  based  on  couchout  lions;  and  a  fly< 
ing  buttress  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  symbolic  statuary  of  the  cathednJ 
with  its  andent  tombe  and  mural  inscriptionB,  and  marble  lining  set  in  red 
cement;  besides  the  many  Roman  remains  yet  existing  in  this  capital  of  the 
Allobroges. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  Socie^  inspected  the  cathedral  of  Lyone 
under  the  guidance  of  his  excellency  the  cardinal,  who  pointed  out  as 
especially  worth  notice,  its  several  symbolic  bas-reliefs,  the  red  cement  we 
have  seen  at  Vienue,  and  a  beautiful  marble  primatial  chair  of  the  twelllh 
century. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  13lfa  of  September,  which  took  place  in  the  town- 
hall,  (many  members  of  the  'Congres  Scientifique'  having  joined  the 
Society,)  M.  de  Caumont  vrith  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  phases  of 
Christian  art  in  the  province  where  they  were  then  assembled,  and  of  shew- 
ing also  to  its  inhabitants  its  state  in  other  provinces  of  France,  exhibited  a 
large  collection  of  architectural  prints  and  drawings.  He  then,  after  having 
alluded  to  symbolism  generaDy,  drew  attentiiHi  U>  the  mermaids  on  the 
tympanum  of  the  churches  at  Puy  and  Autun,  and  others,  and  to  the  mode 
of  representing  the  seven  deadly  sina.  On  which  M.  Branche  cited  many 
sculptured  capitals  in  Auvergne,  and  one  especially  at  Mirat,  frijm  which  it 
appeared  that  these  sins  were  indicated  by  attaching  to  that  part  of  the  body 
in  which  the  peccant  humour  was  presumed  to  rewde,  the  toads  and  snakes 
represented  as  devouring  it ;  that  thus  by  surrounding  the  head,  for  instance, 
with  such  reptiles,  the  sis  of  pride  was  designated ;  while  if  about  the  heart, 
envy  and  malice ;  if  about  the  hands,  avarice  ;  and  if  about  the  feet,  idleness 
&c.  M.  de  Caumont  then  drew  attention  to  the  figures  of  the  Sagittarius 
and  Capricorn  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence ;  Samaon  conquering 
a  lion  ;  and  other  symbols,  yet  more  inexplicable. 

M.  de  Caumont  then  remarked,  as  to  the  various  modes  of  representing 
Christ,  that  His  nimbus  is  always  of  crucial  form,  whereas  that  of  the  sainta 
is  not.  He  stated  also  that  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
apocalyptic  animals  were  replaced  on  the  ^mpanuma  of  churches  by  angela. 
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the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  aod  that  the  repreaentatioii  oT  Christ  crudfled  uid 
lying  on  his  parent's  kueet,  did  not  occur  before  the  fifteenth  century  ;  H. 
Honnier  corroborating  this  by  aUunons  to  the  churches  of  the  Jura,  and 
M.  Laurens  to  a  stained  glass  at  ViUefranche,  vhere  above  the  head  of  the 
Father  is  a  dove.  H.  Frefet  then  learnedly  discussed  the  manner  in 
which,  dwing  the  tWsUth  century,  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  were 
depicted,  obseiring  that  in  pictures  and  sculptures  the  features  ^vea  to 
Christ  were  invaifably  alike.  He  attributes  this  similarity  to  a  conceived 
duty  OD  the  part  of  the  artist  to  imitate  a  Mosaic  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Prudentius  a  Boman  patrician  by  St.  Peter  himself,  and  of 
vfaich  mention  was  made  by  church  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that 
the  manner  prevailed  until  the  fourteenth  century.  M.  Frelet  stated  also 
that  he  had  observed  the  same  conventional  wnilarity  in  the  figures  of  the 
Tirgin  and  of  certain  saints,  and  supposes  that  there  was  formerly  some 
authentic  portrait  of  the  Virgin. 

With  these  observations  the  session,  the  last  of  the  Society  in    1841, 
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A.  Cullimore.     Nos.  1  to  4.     London,  Nickisson. 
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An  EssAT  ON  TopooBAPHicAL  LITERATURE  ;  jta  Provincc,  Attributes, 
and  varied  ntility :  with  accounts  of  the  saurcea,  objects,  and  uses  of 
national  and  local  records,  and  Glossaries  of  Wards  used  in  Ancient 
Writings.     By  Jobu  Britton,  F.S.A.,  &c.     1.  B.  Nichols  and  Son. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  No.  3.  Etchings' of  Ancient  Remains,  illn^ 
(rative  of  the  Habits,  Customs,  and  History  of  Fast  Ages.  By  Chariea 
Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.     8vo.     Nichols  and  Con. 

PiCTUREsacE  Antiquities  of  the  Citt  of  Norwich,  drawn  and  etched 
by  Henry  Ninhara.  To  be  completed  in  foitr  parts,  each  containing  * 
eight  plates.    Folio.   Norwich,  H.  Ninham,  Cbapel-field.   Parti.  1842. 

Eletatiohs,  Sections,  akd  Details,  of  St.  John  Baptist  Church, 
AT  Shottesbkokb,  Berkshire.     By  1.  Butterfield,  Esq.,  Architect.    . 

Architectural  Antiquities  os  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St. 
Stephen,  Westminster,  the  late  House  of  Coumons,  drawn  from 
actual  surrey  and  admeasurements  made  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Works,  &c. ;  acflompanied  by 
observations  on  the  original  and  perfect  state  of  the  butlding^and  a 
Description  of  the  Plates.  By  Frederick  Mackenzie.  Large  Atlas 
Folio,  £4.  is. 

The  Rbuainb  of  the  Ancient  Monastic  Architectuke  of  England, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Joseph  Potter,  Esq.,  Architect,  Lichfield. 
Folio.  Parts  1.  and  2.  Tintem  and  Buildwas.  Price  to  Subscriben 
7s.  each  part,  containing  oo  an  average  eight  plates. 

Views  of  Ancient  Mokuhbhts  in  Centbal  Ambbica.  Chiapas, -and 
Yucatan.  By  P.  Catherwood,  Architect.  With  descriptive  letter- 
press  by  J.  L.  Stephens.     Imperial  folio,  25  plates.     £S.  5s. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Great  Britain,  frou  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Refobmatiok  ;  illustrated  by  views,  plans,  elevations, 
sections  and  details.     By  Henry  Bowman  and  James  Hadfield,  Archi- 

'    tects.     Royal  4to.    Parts  1  and  2,  each  3s.  6d. 

Heuorials  of  Codfobd  St.  Mart  in  the  County  of  Wilts.     By 
.   James  Ingram,  D.D..  author  of  "  Memorials  of  Oxford,"  &c.     Widi 
six  plates,  and  several  engravings  on  wood.    Royal  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 


ABCHAEOLOGICAL  WORKS  PREPARING  FOR 
PUBLICATION. 

The  Ek:cLEsiA8TiCAL  Gothic  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  By  the 
Messrs.  Brandon ;  to  be  published  in  monthly  numbera,  each  contuning 
five  plates  engraved  in  outline.     Royal  4to.  size,  price  2s.  6d. 

An  English  Translation  of  M.  Didron's  Icokoorafhib  Chrbtiennb, 
with  additional  notes  and  illustrations. 

The  Curiosities  of  Heraldrt,  by  Mark  Antony  Lower,  author  of 
"  English  Surnames,"  &c.     In  post  8vo. 

SPBCULATIOKS   OH    THE    HiSTORT    OF    PlaYINS  CarDS   IN  EulOPI.      BjT 

W.  A.  Chatto.    8to.    With  numerous  illustrations.  (    ixiolr 
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A  BitiBP  Hmtory  01  TUB  PAmuH  OF  Stowtihq,  Ebkt,  containing  K)me 
account  and  dmwinga  of  the  anliquitiea  lately  discoTered  there.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Wrench.     In  two  parta,  8vo.,  at  2».  66.  each. 

Thb  Hiitort  AND  Antiquiiibs  of  WoacESTERtHiKE,  compiled  Irnin  the 
varliest  hiitorian*  ;  from  Rcords  in  the  Tower,  and  other  ancient  Regis- 
ters ;  the  libraries  of  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge ;  the  College  of  Arms ; 
and  various  public  and  private  repoiitoriei.  By  Hans  Busk,  M.A.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Barrisler-at-Uw  of  die  Middle  Temple. 
To  be  comprised  in  three  volumes,  folio. 
By  nhieriptitm, 

Illvstratiohs  or  thb  Akolo-Saxoh  Coinaob.     To  be  completed  in 
abont  eight  quarterly  parti.     The  support  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  if  respectfully  requested  by  D.  H.  Haigh,  Leeds. 
Bg  tvbteription, 

Trb  Amtiquitibb  or  Cbosby  Haii.,  with  an  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  building.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  fifteen  line 
engravings.  By  Henry  J.  Hammon,  Architect,  4,  Devonahiie-square, 
Bishopsgate,  by  whom  snbscriben'  names  will  be  received. 

Mehokiau  or  the  Parochial  Cbhrcb  or  the  Absuhption  of  thb 
Blessed  Virqim:  the  Collxoiate  Chantrt  of  the  Holt  Crdu, 
AND  THE  Chapel  or  St.  Mart,  commonly  called  Mortimer's 
Cbapbl,  in  thb  Parish  of  Attleborouob,  in  thb  County  op 
Norfolk,  together  with  some  Account  of  the  Service  at  the  Conse- 
cration of  Churches.  Prom  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  time.  By 
J,  T.  Barrett,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Attlehorough,  and  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  large  8vo.,  with  engravings  and  woodcuts,  price  one  guinea. 
Subicriben'  names  may  be  sent  to  the  author, 
Bj/  luhieriptioti. 

History  and  ANTianiTiBs  or  the  Parish  or  Chibwick  and  its 
Environs,  including  the  Chapelry  and  Town  of  Brentford  and  Ealing. 
To  be  iDiutrated  with  a  map  and  engravings.  By  Thomas  Faulkner, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Parishes  of  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Kensington, 
and  Hammersmith."  To  form  one  volume,  8«o.  Subscribers'  names 
received  by  Nattali,  Southampton^street,  Strand,  and  Nichols  and  Son, 
ParliamenUstreet.  Price  one  guinea,  or  royal,  two  guineas. 
By  lubtcrifturt, 

The  Heraldry  op  Herepobdshibe,  being  a  Collection  of  the  Armorial 

Beatings  of  Families  which  have  at  various  periods  been  seated  in  this 

County,     By  George  Strong,  Esq.,  M.D.     Snbscrlhen'  names  may  be 

sent  to  the  booksellen  in  Ross  or  Hereford.     Price  one  guinea. 

By  svbserijition, 

Gerlevar  Cbrnbwac,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Corkish  Dialect  or  trb 
Gthraeo,  or  Ancient  British  Lakouaoe  :  in  which,  the  words  are 
elucidated  by  numerons  examples  from  the  Cornish  Works  now  remain- 
ing, with  Translations  in  English  ;  the  Synonyms  will  also  be  given  in 
the  Cognate  Dialects  of  Welsh,  Armoric,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx  :  so 
as  to  form  a  Celtic  Lexicon,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A.,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Llangadwaladr,  Dentngh- 
shire.  To  be  published  in  three  parts,  price  10s.  6d.  each,  to  form  one 
volume  4to* 
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RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS.— FRENCH. 

HeUOIKBS    DB     L'AtTKBB     1843,     DB     LA    SoctBTK    DBS   AnTIQUAIRBS    DE 

l'Ouest  a  Poitiers. 

Bulletins  txihebtriels  de  la  ubiee  Socibte  a  Poitibr8. 

Bulletin  Monuuental  od  Collectiom  dbs  Mehoiees  idr  lbs  Mohd- 
HENTs  Hihtoeiqubi  be  France,  public  sons  les  auspices  de  la  Socibte 
Fran^aise  pour  la  Conserratioii  et  la  descriptioa  des  Monuments  natioii- 
aux,  et  dmg£  par  M.  de  CaumonL     9*  volume,  de  I'Ann^  1843. 

Mbmoires  he  l'Imstitut  dbs  Protinces.    4to. 

Rbvoe  ARcaEOLOOKUE,  dirig^e  par  M.  Oulhabatit,  parutra  chaque  moii. 

L'art  en  Protihcb,  aree  des  vuet  de  ChRteaux  et  de  Monuments,  & 
Moulina. 

Hehoibes  de  LA  Socibte  dbi  Aktiquaireb  sb  Pigardie,  le  6*  Tolnme. 

Hbhoireb  de  la  Socibte  dbs  Amtkioaires  de  Norkamdie,  le  13'  vol. 

La  Leoemde  de  8.  Jdlibn  le  Fativsb,  d'RprSs  un  MS.  de  la  Bibli- 
othe^ne  d'AlenQon.    8vo.  pp.  24.     Foitjers. 

STATiBTiauE  Hondhentale  dr  LA  Cbarbkte,  pv  M.  J,  H.  Michon.  4to. 

Rrgherches  sur  l'Hibtoibe  et  l 'Architecture  de  l'Eolise  Cathe- 
DRALE  DB  TauRiTAi,  par  M.  Le  Moistre  d'Aiistun([.  2  Tols.  Bto. 
Toumai. 

Rapport  sur  leb  rebtes  deb  Monuments  dr  l'Anciennb  Cuartreuie 
DB  DuoK,  par  M.  de  Saint-M^min.     Svo. 

Notice  bur  une  Chasuble  db  Saint-Rahbert-sch-Loire,  par  M.  Bou6, 
ciu£  de  Saint-Just  &  Lyon,    Sro.    Lyon. 

BoissERER,  Ubber  die  Kaiser- Dalmatic  a  in  der  St.  Pbierskirche 
zu  Ron.     4to.     Munich. 

Catalogvr  dee  Ourts  CaLTiauBS  do  Cabihbt  D'ANTiftuiTEi  he  la 
TiLLR  dr  Poitiers,  bt  du  Mdbek  db  la  Socibte  des  Antkidaireb 
DB  l'Odrst,     Svo.  pp.  48.     Poitiera. 

HlBTOlRE  MOMBTAIRE  DE  LA  PBOnN<M  d'ArTOIS  XT  DBS  SbIONBUXIBS 
<tni  BN  DZPENDADINT,  BXTBVm,  FAUaUEMBERflUES,  BOULOONR,  SaINT- 

PoL,  n-  Cauaib.     Par  Alexandre  Hermimd.     8to.     St.  Omer. 

4ta.     Parts  1  and 


VoTAOE  ARGHSOLooiauK  DANS  LB  Dbparteubht  DE  l'Aube,  par  M. 
Amand.     Svo. 
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FABTICULABLT  IN  ENQLAHD, 
Un*ff  tilt  DhrteOm  tfa  CMfntJ  Qmami*,  rtiidnt  t»  Ititdtn. 


CbHTRAL  COHHITTU,  JvNi  35,  1B44. 
THE    LORD    ALBERT    CONYNGHAM.   F.S.A.. 


Thomas  Ahtdt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  TreaBorer  of  the  Society  of  AotiqaarieB. 
Gbablkb  FaiDK&icK  Barnwbll,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A,,  late  of 

the  NunuBmatic  Department,  BritiBh  MaBeum. 
Edwakd  Blom.  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
WitLiAM  Bromxt,  U.D.,  F.S.A.,  CoireBponding  Member  of  the  "Sod£t£ 

Franftuae  pour  la  Conseiratioii  dea  Monuments  Hiatoriqaea." 
Thomab  CaarTON  Gkokxr,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c. 
Rbv.  John  Bathurst  Dsani,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 
Chaxlbb  Lock  Eastlaki,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to  the 

Commiaaion  on  fine  Arts. 
Sir  Hknrt  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  librarian  of  tiis  British 

Mnaenm,  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiqiiariea. 
BxMjAHiN  FxKRBT,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Institate  of  British  Architects. 
Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Antiquitiea, 

British  Mnaeum. 
Thomas  William  Kino,  Eaq.,  F.S.A.,  Rouge  Dragon  ParaniTant. 
Sia  Fhidkric  Madokn,  K.U.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS. 

BritiBh  Museum. 
Chablbb  Mambt,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  tiie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Thomas  JoaarB  Pbttioiiiw,  £aq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  TVeaaurer. 
Ambbobb  Fotntbr,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Inatitnte  of 

Bridah  Architects  ;  Member  of  Coondl  of  the  Ooremment  School  of 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 

Numiamatic  Society  of  London ;  Hononry  Secretary, 
Thomab  Staplbton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
A1.BKRT  Wat,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Society  of  Antiqaaries ; 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  "  Comit6  dea  Arts  et  Monmnents  i" 

Honorary  Secretary. 
SiK  Riouakd  Wbstmacott,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,   Professor  of  Sculptore, 

Royal  Academy, 
Charlbs  Winston,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 
Thomas  Wbioht,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 

Institate  of  France,  (Academic  dea  InacriptionB,}  and  of  the  "Comit^ 

des  Arts  et  Monuments." 


Thi  object  of  this  Association  is  to  investigate,  preseire,  and 
illustrate  all  ancient  Monmnents  of  the  History,  Manners,  Cus- 
tODiB,  and  Arts  of  our  fore&thera,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  with  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  was . 
eatabliahed,  to  render  available  the  researches  of  a  numerous 
class  of  lovers  of  Antiquity,  who  are  unconnected  with  that 
Institution, 

The  means  by  which  the  Central  Committee  propose  to  effect 
this  object,  are, 

1.  By  holding  communication  with  correspondents  throi^h- 
out  the  Kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiquarian  Societies ;  as 
well  as  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  Comit£  dea  Arts  et  Msmu- 
maUt  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  and  with 
other  similar  Associations  on  the  Continent  instituted  for  the 
advancement  of  Antiquarian  Science. 

2.  By  holding  Erequent  and  regular  meetings  for  the  con- 
ddemtioD  and  discussion  of  communications  received  from  cor- 
respondents and  any  other  penoni. 

8.  By  promoting  careful  observation  and  preservation  of 
Autiqnitiea  discovered  in  the  prepress  of  Public  Works,  such  sa 
railways,  sewers,  foundations  of  buildings,  &c. 

4.  By  encouraging  individuab,  or  associations,  in  making  re- 
searches and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestions  and 
co-(^eratioQ. 

6.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  aa  &r  as  may  be  practicable, 
all  injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  every 
descriptiou  may  from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

6.  By  using  eveiy  endeavour  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste 
for  Archieology,  and  a  just  appreciation  <^  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Art,  BO  as  ultimately  to  secure  a  general  interest  in  their 
preservation. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawii^,  plans,  and  descriptions  of 
Ancient  National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspondents 
preserving  authentic  memorials  of  all  Antiquities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  light. 
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8.  By  establishing  a  Joamat  devoted  excliuiTely  to  the  ob- 
ject! (tf  the  Assodatioi),  aa  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian 
information  and  maintaining  a  constant  commTmiration  vith  all 
peiwnu  interested  in  sncb  pnrsaiti. 

9.  By  taking  every  ocxssion  which  may  present  itself  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  Conservation  of 
our  National  Monnments,  and  to  the  other  otijects  of  the 
Association. 


It  is  not  intended  to  require  st  ^te  present  time,  or  hereafter,  from 
tiiose  persons  who  join  this  Association,  any  annnsl  contrUmtioa,  hot  as 
many  members  have  expressed  th^  dcNre  to  cootribnte  pecnniary  aid 
towards  the  preservation  of  Nstional  MonnmentB,  and  the  general  par- 
poses  of  the  Association,  the  Centrti  Committee  will  receiTe  thanUolly 
any  volontary  contribntJons,  or  snnnal  snbscriptionB,  which  may  be  paid 
to  T.  J,  Pamoaiw,  Esq.,  IVeaaorer,  8,  Savile  Row ;  C.  R.  Buna. 
Eaq.,  5,  liverpool  Street,  Cityj  or  ALsaaT  Wat,  Esq.,  IS,  Sudaad 
Gate,  Knigbtsbridge,  Houorsry  Secretaries,  or  to  any  Member  of  the 
Committee.    All  commnuicatiaDS  may  be  addressed  in  like  manner. 


Jatl  piAHMhed.  price  St.  6d.  each, 

Thx  AacHABOLoaiCAL  Jouknai.,  No.  II. 

Alio  a  second  edituM  of  No.  I. 

London,  Longman,  and  Co. ;  Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker ; 
Cambridge,  Deigbtons. 
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MEMBERS 

OF 

THE  BEinSH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Toe  Lobd  Abcbbishop  of  Cantbhbubt  ;  F.B.S.,  F.S.A. 
The  Duke  of  HamiltiiQ  uid  Bruidun,  E.G.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ;  Lord  Uentnuut 

of  lAoarinliiTe,  Hamilton  Paltse. 
The  Dak«  of  Muiohester,  Kimbolum  Castle,  Hundngdoiuhlie. 
The  Muqnii  of  NorthampUiii,  Fieddent  of  the  Bojal  8odeI;f ;  Castle  AtHbj, 

NoTtbunptDnshiie. 
The  Earl  of  Abeideen,  K.T.,  F.B.8^  Pieeideiit  of  the  Sodety  of  AntiqiurMt ; 

Argyll  House,  London. 
Tlie  Eax\  Spencer,  Althorp,  Northamptansbire, 
The  E&ri  of  Powis,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Countj  of  Uont^meiT ;  Waloot, 

Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire- 
The  Earl  Jenufn,  H.P.,TreasQreTof  theQaeen'BHoiisehtdd,6,St  Jome^s  sq. 
The  VisGonnt  Alford,  U.P.,  1,  Cariton  Gardens. 
Ber.  the  Lord  Charies  Thynne,  Beotor  of  Loogbridge,  Wiltshire. 
The  Lord  Brooke,  Warwick  Castle. 
The  Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  F.S.A.,  Rteeidetit  of  the  Numismatic  Sodety ; 

Bourne,  Cuiteibury, 
The  Viscount  Simdon,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Hatherton. 
The  Lord  CdboniB. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  F.B.S.,  F.S^ 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  UandaS;  F.S.A. 
The  Lord  Bi^op  of  Oxford. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  B^,  F.S.A. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Elf. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  F.B.8. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  Lord  Buhop  of  Chichester. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  lichfield. 
The  Lord  Dormer,  Grore  Park,  Warwick. 

The  Lord  Brajbrooke,  F.S.A.,  Audley  End,  SaSron  Walden,  Eseex. 
The  Lord  Thurlow,  F.SJi..,  Ashfield  Lodge,  Ixwortfa,  Suflblk. 
The  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldeiley,  F.aS.,  F.8A.,  F.B.SX.,  Alderlt?  FUk,  Con- 

gleton,  Cheshire. 
Tbel^rdAdare. 

Hon.  and  fier.  J.  Evelyn,  Boscawen. 
Hon.  sad  Ber.  Charles  A.  Harris,  ll.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury ;   Bectoi  of 

Wilton  i  Fellow  of  Ail  Souls,  Oxford. 
Hon.  LieuL-Geneial  Sir  Edward  Cost ;  Leasowe  Castle,  Chester. 
Hon.  Cavendish  Richard  Carendish,  Eastbourne. 
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KBKBBaS  OF  THE 

Hon.  Mid  BeT.  Gemrd  Tbonuu  Noel,  UA.,  PrebendAi;  of  Wincheal«T ;  Rural 

Deui ;  Vicar  of  Bomsej,  Hampshire. 
Hon.  and  Ber.  George  Duner  Pornel,  Bradenbam,  BucUnghamshlte. 
Hon.  Bichud  Watson,  Bockingham  Castle,  Northamptonshire. 
Hon.  William  Henrf  Dawnajr,  M.P.,  30,  Upper  Brook  Street 
Hon.  George  Stuart,  Castle  Stuart;  Damawaj'  Castle,  InTemeM-idiire, 
Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Felham,  Bural  Dean.  Bector  of  Bergh  ApUn,  Norfidk. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Llojrd  Mostjn,  Uottfn  Hall,  Flintahire. 
Bight  Hon.  Cbaries  W.  W.  Wjnn,  M.P.,  Llangedwin,  Oswestry ;  30,  Oraflon 

Street 
Sir  Edward  Hall  AlderwD,  Ent,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  9,  Paik  Crescent 
Hon.  and  BeT.  Sidney  Oodolphin  Osborne,  Beetor  of  Dnrweston,  Dorset 
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SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES,  AND  INCISED  SLABS. 

The  engraved  sepulchral  memorialB,  which  are  found  in 
remarkable  profusion  in  England,  and  present  so  many  fea- 
tures of  interest,  as  well  as  sources  of  curious  information, 
have  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention,  and  become  the 
objects  of  assiduous  research  to  those  who  love  to  investigate 
the  progress  of  the  arts  of  design,  the  peculiarities  of  costume 
in  ancient  times,  or  the  intricacies  of  family  history.  It  were 
needless  to  commend  the  value  of  these  memorials  to  the 
genealogist,  as  authentic  contemporary  evidences;  to  the 
herald  ^so,  as  examples  of  ancient  usage  in  bearing  arms,  and 
of  the  peculiarities  of  heraldic  design,  which  supply  to  the 
practised  eye  sure  indications  of  date ;  or  as  authorities  for 
the  appFopriation  of  badges  and  personfd  devices.  During  a 
period  of  three  centuries  these  curious  engravings  supply  a 
most  interesting  series  illustrative  of  the  costujne  of  every 
class  of  society ;  they  furnish  examples  of  the  conventional  or 
prevalent  character  of  ornament  and  design  at  each  successive 
period,  as  also  of  architect.ural  decoration,  introduced  with 
striking  effect  as  an  accessory  in  the  rich  and  varied  design  of 
these  memorials.  As  specimens  of  palseography,  moreover, 
the  inscriptions  deserve  attention,  and  supply  authorities  which 
fix  the  distinctive  form  of  letter  used  at  certain  periods, 
conformable  for  the  most  part  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
legends  on  painted  glass  and  on  seals.  Upon  evidences  such 
as  these,  the  student  of  art  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  en- 
abled to  form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  precise  age  of  imy 
object,  or  the  country  whence  it  was  derived,  with  as  full  con- 
fidence as  if  a  date  had  been  inscribed  upon  it :  when  charac- 
teristic ornament  of  a  general  kind  may  be  insufficient  for  the 
piirpose,  he  has  recourse  to  some  pcculuirity  of  costxmie ;  even 
"1  ^,glc 
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the  quaint  fashion  of  an  heraldic  bearing  or  device  may  be 
sufficient  to  define  the  age  of  the  work  in  question.  The 
fidehty,  with  which  at  different  pcrioda  the  propriety  of  such 
details  was  uniformly  observed,  is  remarkable ;  there  was 
indeed  great  variety  in  dress  and  the  character  of  ornament, 
but  it  arose  from  the  caprice  of  the  period,  not  of  the  Mtist ; 
each  period  had  its  distmctive  prevalent  fashion,  each  country 
its  own  marked  peculiarities,  which  were  faithfully  observed  in 
all  works  of  art  and  decoration.  It  was  only  when  the  re- 
vived classical  style,  termed  by  the  chronicler  Hall  "  antique 
Romaine  woorke,"  was  introduced  from  France  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  that  artists  and  decorators  ceased  to 
observe  the  proprieties  of  the  costume  of  the  period,  and  the 
conventional  rule  which  had  previously  curbed  their  caprice. 
These  observations  may  serve  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the 
chief  advantage  which  is  to  be  derived  firom  an  assemblage  of 
examples,  such  as  the  numerous  sepulchral  memorials  which 
exist  in  England  present,  arises  from  the  evidences  which 
they  supply  towards  forming  a  key  to  the  chronology  of  art, 
evidences  which,  taken  in  combination,  will  almost  invariably 
suffice  to  fix  with  precision  the  date  of  any  works  of  painting 
or  sculpture,  or  of  the  productions  of  the  enameiler,  the 
limner,  and  the  worker  in  metals,  as  well  as  the  country  where 
they  were  executed.  Without  such  an  aid,  the  investigation 
of  the  numerous  and  ingenious  artistic  processes  which  were 
in  use  during  the  middle  ages,  would  be  deprived  of  all  its 
real  interest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  remarks  given  in 
various  works  which  exhibit  specimens  of  sepulchral  brasses. 
The  precise  period  of  the  earliest  use  of  such  memorials  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  began  occa- 
sionally to  supply  the  place  of  the  effigy  sculptured  in  reHef, 
daring  the  earher  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  feshion 
appears  to  have  become  prevalent  in  England,  France,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  almost  simultaneously ;  it  is  obvious  that  as 
the  practice  of  interring  persons  of  distinction  in  churches 
became  frequent,  the  use  of  table-tombs,  or  effigies  in  reUef, 
was  necessarily  found  inconvenient,  as  occupying  space  in  the 
area  of  the  fabric,  which  was  required  for  the  services  of  the 
church.  The  advantages,  therefore,  arising  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  flat  memorials,  which  formed  part  of  the  pavement,  and 
offered  no  obstruction,  must  have  quickly  brought  them  into 
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common  use.     Amongst  the  earliest  recorded  instances  in 
England  may  be  mentioned  the  tomb  of  Jocelin,  bishop  of 
Wells,  placed  by  him  during  his  life-time  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  and  described  by  Godwin  as  formerly  adorned  with  a 
figure  of  brass.     He  died  in  1242.     Dart  describes  the  slab, 
from  which  the  inlaid  brass  figure  of  Richard  de  Berkyng, 
abbot  of  Westminster,  had  been  torn,  as  existing  when  he 
wrote.    This  abbot  died  in  1246.    The  brass  which  repre- 
sented Robert  Grosteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1253, 
still  existed  when  Leland  visited  the  cathedral  ^  and  Drake 
describes  the  gilded  brass  which  was  formerly  to  be  seen  at 
York  on  the  tomb  of  Dean  Langton,  who  died  m  1279.     The 
date  of  the  earliest  existing  specimen  is  about  1290 ;  it  is  the 
figure  of  Sir  Roger  de  IVmnpington,      ii^JStSii^SKSS— &. 
who  accompanied  Prince  Edward  in  the 
holy  wars,  and  is  represented  with  his 
legs  crossed.     An  interesting  addition, 
hitherto  unnoticed,  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  small  hat  of  sepulchral 
brasses  of  this  early  period,  which  re- 
present knights  in  the  cross-legged  at- 
titude ;  it  is  preserved  in  the  church 
of  Pebmarsh,  near  Halstead,  in  Essex, 
and  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  beau- 
tiful plate  in  the  series  of  brasses  in 
course  of  pubUcation  by  Messrs.  Waller. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  besides  six 
existing  brasses  in  this  attitude,  five 
slabs  have  been  noticed,  from  which 
brasses  of  cross-legged  knights  have 
been  torn :  these  are  at  Emneth,  in 
Norfolk,  Letheringham  and  Stoke  by 
Neyland,  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire.   There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  brasses  of  thisA.  m^^  S,^^s^'Sl't^,SSti 
early  period  ever  existed  in  England  in  Eiy!"^^S:?i"i^liS?«">":^- 
any  lai^e  number,  and  it  is  only  to-j''xS"^    £■  SSSS™"^^ 
wards  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth^  *^^        "4'K.'ii:",'sr" 
century  that  such  memorials  occur  in  abundance,  presenting 
in  their  details  a  remarkable  variety ;  so  that  although  a  great 
general  similarity  will  be  found  between  several  brasses  of  the 
same  date,  no  two  specimens  have  hitherto  been  noticed  which 
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are  precisely  identical,  or  may  be  regarded  as  reproductions 
of  the  same  design. 

In  the  examination  of  sepulchral  brasses,  this  feature  of 
interest  may  suggest  itself  to  the  English  antiquary,  that  it  is 
a  branch  of  research  which  has  now  become  almost  exclusively 
national.  England  alone  now  presents  any  series  or  laige 
number  of  these  curious  works  of  the  burin,  produced  before 
the  discovery  of  calcographic  impression.  The  Im'ge  number  of 
brasses  which  once  existed  in  Prance,  perished  in  great  part 
during  the  sixteenth  centu^,  and  were  totally  destroyed  during 
the  reiga  of  terror,  when  aU  metal  was  appropriated  for  pubHc 
purposes.  Not  only  has  no  specimen  been  hitherto  noticed  as 
existing  in  France,  but  scarcely  can  the  memory  or  tradition  of 
the  existence  of  such  memorials  be  now  traced ;  almost  the  only 
evidence  of  the  numerous  assemblage  of  sepiUchral  brasses, 
of  lai^  dimension  and  most  elaborate  execution,  which  were 
preserved,  during  the  last  century,  in  the  cathedral  and  abbey 
churches  in  France,  is  supplied  by  the  extensive  collection 
of  drawings  of  French  monuments,  taken  about  1700,  and  be- 
queathed by  Gongh  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  Flandcars 
a  few  remarkable  brasses  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  Denmark 
affords  some  examples,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  described 
by  any  one  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  is  stated  that  in 
some  instances  in  that  country,  the  heads  of  the  figures  are 
executed  in  low  relief,  formed  of  silver  hammered  out,  or 
chased,  the  rest  of  the  memorial  being  flat,  and  wrought  with 
the  burin  in  the  usual  manner.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that  examples  of  incised  slabs  may  be  noticed  in  our  own 
coimtry,  which  present  this  variety,  that  the  head  and  hands 
only  are  in  relief,  the  remainder  of  the  figure  being  flat,  and 
pouitrayed  by  simple  hues  :  a  close  analogy  of  workmanship 
may  be  remarked  on  the  shrines,  and  other  enamelled  works  of 
the  artists  of  Limoges,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, which  are  firequently  ornamented  with  heads  chased  in 
rehef,  whflst  all  the  rest  of  the  design  is  perfectly  flat.  In 
Germany  a  great  number  of  tombs  formed  of  metal  still  exist, 
which  are  wrought  in  very  low  relief,  and  form  the  inter- 
mediate class  between  the  sepulchral  brass  and  the  effigy.  It 
is  singular  that  no  sepulchral  brass  has  hitherto  been  noticed 
as  existing  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  two  examples  only  are 
on  record,  which  are  memorials  of  late  date,  in  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  Dublin.     Very  few  are  to  be  found  in  Wales ;  an 
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altar-tomb  may  be  seen  at  Tenby,  to  which  a  brass,  represent- 
ing a  bishop,  was  fonnerly  affixed,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
memorial  of  Tully,  bishop  of  St.  David's.  The  brasses  at 
Swansea,  representing  Sir  Hugh  Jones,  knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  at  Whitehurch,  representing  Eichard,  father  of 
the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  and  governor  of  Denbigh 
castle,  with  his  numerous  family,  are  aJmost  the  only  speci- 
mens of  interest  which  occur  in  the  Principality.  The  curious 
engraved  portraits  of  the  Wynne  family,  executed  by  Silvanus 
Crewe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  preserved  in  the  Gwydir 
chapel  at  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire,  although  of  monumental 
character,  can  hardly  be  included  with  sepulchral  brasses. 

The  information  which  may  be  derived  from  incised  memo- 
rials is  so  various,  and  the  features  of  interest  which  they 
present  are  so  attractive  to  persons  of  many  different  tastes 
and  pmwiits,  in  connexion  with  antiquarian  researches,  that, 
encouraged  by  the  singular  facihty  of  taking  from  works  of 
this  kind  impressions  or  rubbings,  and  obtaming  at  a  very 
small  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble  a  most  accurate  fac-simile, 
the  number  of  collectors  who  have  in  recent  times  diligently 
devoted  their  leisure  to  the  investigation  of  sepulchnd  brasses 
is  very  large,  and  daily  increases.  The  simple  process  by 
which  such  fac-similes  are  to  be  made  is  probably  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers ;  to  some  persons,  however,  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It 
was  only  about  the  year  1780,  when  Gough  was  engaged  in 
amassing  materials  lor  his  great  work  on  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, that  any  notice  was  bestowed  upon  brasses.  The  first 
person  who  began  to  form  a  collection  was  Craven  Ord,  who, 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Cullum  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cole, 
bestowed  no  small  time  and  labour  in  obtaining  impressions, 
or  "  blackings,"  as  they  termed  them,  from  the  numerous  fine 
examples  which  attracted  their  attention  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties. Their  united  collections  are  now  preserved  in  the  print- 
room  at  the  British  Museum ;  they  were  purchased  at  the 
death  of  Craven  Ord,  in  1830,  by  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq., 
for  the  sum  of  £43,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  national 
collection,  where  they  were  deposited  in  1834.  This  series  of 
fine  specimens  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  comprises  seve- 
ral brasses  which  have  subsequently  been  destroyed  or  muti- 
lated, such,  for  instance,  as  the  curious  memorials  of  Sir  Hugh 
Hastings,  at  ELsing,  in  Noifolk,  and  of  the  aldermen  of  Lynn, 
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Attelathe,  and  Coney.  This  primitiTe  collection  will  more- 
over  be  r^^arded  with  additional  interest,  as  having  supplied 
to  Gough,  in  the  prepress  of  his  undertaking,  information, 
the  value  of  which  la  duly  acknowledged  in  the  pr^ace  to  the 
Bccond  portion  of  his  work.  The  mode  of  operation  devised 
by  Craven  Ord  and  his  Mends  will  appear  to  the  collector  of 
the  present  times  a  most  tedious  and  troublesome  process. 
Sir  John  Cullum  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  outset 
of  the  party  on  horseback,  "  accoutered  with  ink-pots,  flannels, 
brushes,"  &c.,  the  proceeding  being  in  fact  a  rude  and  imperfect 
attempt  to  obtain  an  impression  by  a  process  anal(^u3  to 
ordinary  copper-plate  printing.  The  brass  was  covered  with 
printing  ink,  the  suriace  cleaned  as  well  as  it  might  be,  thick 
paper,  previously  damped,  was  laid  upon  it,  and  with  the  flan- 
nels, and  such  means  of  pressure  as  could  be  devised,  the 
action  of  the  rolling-press  was  imperfectly  suppUed,  so  t^atthe 
ink  which  filled  the  incised  lines  was  transferred  to  the  paper. 
Of  course  the  impressions,  for  impressions  they  were,  not  rub- 
bings, were  inverted,  and  many  imperfections  occurred  in  parts 
where  the  pressure  had  missed  its  effect :  these  were  subse- 
quently made  good  with  the  pen  and  common  ink,  sometimes 
even  they  were  contented  to  use  a  very  small  quantity  of  piint- 
ing  ink,  so  that  the  whole  design,  transferred  in  very  faint 
lines  to  the  paper,  was  afterwards  worked  over  with  the  pen, 
and  an  uniform  ^ect  produced,  but  at  the  expense  of  much 
time  and  labour.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  this  collec- 
tion, which  has  been  rendered  accessible  to  the  public  by  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Douce,  should  be  augmented,  so  as  to  form 
ultimately  a  complete  series  of  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  £ng- 
laud.  Independently  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived by  the  topographer  or  genealogist  from  ready  access  to 
such  a  collection,  it  would  form  a  valuable  exhibition  illustra- 
tive generally  of  the  progress  of  design  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  branch  of  it  which  was  preliminary  to  the  art  of 
calcographic  impression.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  during 
so  long  a  period,  plates,  which  in  some  instances  display  a 
skilful  use  of  the  burin,  and  work  of  very  elaborate  and  deli- 
cate character,  should  have  been  executed  in  great  numbers, 
Zble  of  transferring  impressions  to  paper,  and  yet  that 
igraphy  should  have  at  length  originated  in  an  artistic 
process  of  a  wholly  diflerent  nature,  practised  chiefly  by  the 
Ttalian  goldsmiths,  and  termed  niello,  or  opus  nipellatum.   The 
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importance  of  sq)ulchral  brasses,  viewed  in  coimexion  with  the 
hi^ry  of  engraving,  was  duly  appreciated  by  one  to  whose 
careful  researches  upon  that  subject  we  are  indebted  for  so 
much  valuable  information,  the  late  keeper  of  the  prints  at  the 
British  Musemn,  Mr.  Ottley ;  his  constMit  attention  was  given 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  collection  formed  by 
Craven  Ord,  in  which  he  appeared  to  find  a  new  and  inexhauHt> 
ible  source  of  information.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  fruits  of  this  assiduous  toil,  during  many  months  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  this  hitherto  untouched  chapter  of  the 
art  of  engraving,  should  by  his  untimely  death  have  been  lost 
to  the  public. 

Besides  the  collection  of  impressions.  Craven  Ord  was  pos- 
sessed of  several  original  sepulchral  brasses,  which  were  sold  at 
his  death,  in  1830,  and  piirchased  by  Mr.  Nichols,  with  one  re- 
markable exception,  the  cross-legged  figure  of  a  knight,  of  the 
size  of  life,  identified  as  the  memorial  of  a  member  of  the 
Bacon  family,  of  Sufiblk.  By  the  care  of  the  lamented  and 
talented  historian  of  Sufiblk,  the  late  John  Gage  Rokewode, 
Esq.,  and  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  this  curious  effigy  was  ulti- 
mately restored  to  its  proper  position  in  Gorleston  church,  near 
Yarmouth,  where  the  slab  still  remained,  marked  with  the 
cavity  on  the  surfiwie  to  which  the  plate  had  originally  been 
affixed.  This  laudable  act  of  restoration  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, and  specially  commended  as  an  example  to  those 
persons  who  may  accidentally  become  possessed  of  similar  me- 
morials. It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  sacrilegious  spolia- 
tion which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  leaves,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  fine  brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  at  Elsine,  some  dis- 
united fragments  only,  to  shew  how  fair  the  work  had  once 
been  in  its  perfection. 

Subsequently  to  the  labours  of  Craven  Ord,  the  attention 
of  antiquaries  was  drawn  to  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  the 
eastern  counties,  by  a  work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject, 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  etchings  by  Cotman.  These 
volumes,  originally  produced  at  a  costly  price,  and  comprising 
representations  of  the  most  remarkable  brasses  which  exist 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  have  recently  been  republished  in  a 
more  complete  form,  and  at  a  price  which  renders  them  gene- 
rally attainable.  The  series  which  is  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Messrs.  John  and  Lionel  Waller,  consists  of  exam- 
ples selected  with  much  judgment  from  nil  parts  of  England ; 
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the  work  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  fidelity  in  the  repro- 
duction of  such  daborate  subjects  on  a  reduced  scale,  as  also 
by  the  taste  and  assiduous  research  which  are  shewn  through- 
out the  undertaking.  The  practical  utility  of  such  an  assem- 
blage of  examples  chronologically  arranged,  and  represented 
with  the  most  conscientious  accuracy,  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  student  of  middle-age  antiquities,  who  might,  with- 
out such  aid,  in  vain  endeavour  to  compare  together  the  widely- 
scattered  examples,  which  are  here  submitted  at  one  view  to 
bis  examination. 

The  various  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  di&rent 
collectors,  for  obtaining  &c-sinules  of  sepulchral  brasses, 
deserve  some  detailed  description.  The  mode  which  has 
been  noticed  as  the  earliest  in  use,  devised  by  Craven  Ord 
and  his  friends,  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience ; 
the  thick  paper  was  not  readily  damped  to  the  requisite 
degree,  the  slab  soiled  by  the  application  of  printing  ink  was 
not  easily  cleaned  again,  and  moreover  the  process  produced 
at  best  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactoiy  impression.  It  was 
soon  found  that  if  paper  of  moderate  thickness  were  laid  upon 
the  brass,  and  any  black  substance  rubbed  over  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  the  incised  lines  would  be  left  white,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paper  sinking  into  them,  and  ofiering  no  re- 
sistance to  the  rubber,  whilst  all  the  other  parts  received  from 
that  substance  a  dark  tint;  and  although  the  efiect  of  the 
ordinary  impression  is  by  this  process  reversed,  the  hnes 
which  should  be  black  being  left  white,  and  the  light  ground 
of  the  design  rendered  dark,  yet  a  perfectly  distinct  fac-simile 
is  thus  obtained,  with  Uttie  labour,  and  great  precision,  in  con-  " 
sequence  of  the  progress  of  the  work  being  visible  throughout 
the  operation.  The  satisfactory  result  of  this  simple  process 
is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  it  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  any  substance  which  by  friction  will  dis- 
colour the  paper.  The  first  attempts  were  made  with  a  leaden 
plummet,  about  the  same  time  that  Craven  Ord  was  engaged 
in  making  the  "blackings"  with  printing  ink;  but  common 
lead,  being  somewhat  too  hard  for  the  purpose,  is  apt  to  tear 
the  paper,  an  objection  easily  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  lump 
of  the  black-lead,  or  carburet  of  iron,  of  which  drawing  pen- 
cils are  made.  This  substance  works  very  freely,  and  produces 
an  uniform  efiect,  but  the  fac-similes  thus  produced  are  liable 
■•^  suffer  by  friction,  like  black-leud  drawings.     A  beautiful 
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aenea  of  fac-similea  of  the  numeious  brasses  of  Suffolk  has 
been  formed  by  a  gentleman  in  that  county,  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  its  history ;  he  has 
solely  employed  the  large  black-lead  pencils,  which  are  used  by 
carpenters,  and  prefers  a  thick  quality  of  paper,  the  rubbings 
being  subsequently  set,  like  black-lead  drawings,  with  milk  or 
beer ;  the  figures,  scutcheons,  or  other  portions  of  the  design, 
are  then  carefully  cut  oat,  and  pasted  down  upon  large  sheets 
of  strong  paper.  The  use  of  black-lead  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  produce  with  that  substance  an  uni- 
formly dark  effect  throughout  the  rubbing,  however  large  its 
dimension,  whereas  by  all  other  metho4&  which  have  been 
devised,  the  like  uniformity  is  only  attainable  with  much  care 
and  labour,  and  the  patchy  appearance  of  the  rubbing  takes 
much  from  the  sightliness  of  its  aspect.  Some  collectors 
prefer  the  use  of  rubbers  of  soft  black  leather,  the  waste 
pieces  which  remain  in  the  shoemaker's  workshop,  especially 
those  parts  which  are  most  strongly  imbued  with  the  dubbing, 
or  black  unctuous  compound,  with  which  the  skins  are  dressed 
by  the  curriers  ;  satisfactoir  fac-similes  are  produced  by  this 
method,  provided  that  the  leather  be  of  suitable  quality,  and 
the  risk  of  tearing  the  paper  in  the  course  of  the  operation  is 
shght.  As,  however,  the  unctuous  properties  of  the  leather, 
whereby  a  Aark.  tint  is  imparted  to  the  paper,  are  quickly  ex- 
hausted, the  frequent  difficulty  of  obtainmg  in  remote  villages 
a  fresh  supply  has  induced  most  of  the  collectors  of  sepulchral 
brasses  to  give  the  preference  to  the  use  of  shoemaker's  heel-ball, 
or  a  compound  of  bees-wax  and  tallow  with  lamp-black,  which 
*  may  easUy  be  made  of  any  desired  consistence.  With  heel-ball  a 
careful  hand  will  obtain  a  fac-simile  satisfactorily  distinct,  even 
where  the  lines  are  most  dehcate,  or  nearly  effaced :  the  work 
thus  produced  is  perfectly  indelible,  and  is  not  liable  to  be 
injured  by  any  accidental  friction ;  tiiis  mode  of  operation  has 
also  the  advantages  of  great  facility  and  deaoliness,  and  is  that 
which  is  at  present  most  generally  employed.  Messrs.  XJlla- 
thome,  of  Long-Acre,  the  sole  manufacturers  of  heel-ball, 
have  provided  for  the  use  of  thcHe  collectors  of  brasses  who 
may  find  the  heel-balls  of  ordinary  size  inconveniently  small, 
pieces  of  larger  dimension,  about  three  inches  in  diameter : 
they  have  also  proposed  to  supply  a  waxy  compound  of  a 
yellow  colour,  in  onler  that  the  rubbings  may  assume  some 
E  e 
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resemblance  to  the  original  brass*.  This  resemblance  is  more 
perfect  when  dark  coloured  paper  is  used  with  the  metallic 
rubber,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  Stockwell  Street, 
Greenwich,  and  sold  by  Bell,  168,  Fleet  Street;  Hood,  2B,  Red 
Lion  Square;  Parker,  Oxford;  and  Deighton,  C3ambridge;  the 
lines  are  then  black,  and  the  surface  assumes  nearly  the  colour 
of  the  origina].  If  a  nibbing  of  a  small  brass  or  of  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  a  brass,  be  made  on  lithographic  transfer-paper 
with  htht^raphic  crayons,  which  resemble  heel-ball  in  com- 
position, and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  the  design  may  be 
transferred  to  stone  or  zinc,  from  which  the  usual  uumb^  of 
impressions  may  be  worked  off.  A  lithographed  fac-simile,  of 
the  full  dimension  of  the  original  brass,  and  of  unerring  accuracy, 
is  thus  obtained,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  found  desirable : 
for  instance,  the  head  and  bust  of  any  sepulchral  brass  is  oS 
fitting  dimension  for  transfer  to  stone,  and  an  interesting  fac- 
simile will  thus  be  obtained,  at  a  very  small  expense,  suitable 
for  the  illustration  of  any  topographitsl  or  genealogical  work. 
The  most  commodious  and  effiuitiTe  mode  of  obtaining  rub- 
bings of  brasses  is  undoubtedly  by  the  use  of  heel-ball,  but 
much  time  and  exertion  are  required  in  order  to  produce  a 
perfectly  distinct  nibbing,  equ^y  black  in  every  part;  if 
therefore  the  sacrifice  of  time  shoiid  be  an  objection,  as  in  the 
course  q£  a  journey  it  may  frequently  become,  the  more  ex- 
peditious method  adopted  by  Messrs.  Waller  will  be  found 
preferable.  Rubbers  of  wash-leather  stiffened  with  paper  are 
prepared,  a  triangular  shape  having  been  found  to  be  moat 
convenient,  and  primed  with  a  thin  paste  formed  of  very  fine 
black-lead  in  powder,  mixed  with  the  best  linseed  oil,  or  if 
that  kind  is  not  at  hand,  with  sweet  oil.  Tissue  paper,  of 
somewhat  stronger  quality  than  is  commonly  used,  answers  best 
for  making  rubbings  by  this  method,  and  it  is  manufactured 
in  large  sheets.  The  rubbings  thus  produced  with  great  expe- 
dition are  perfectly  distinct,  and  Una  process  answers  admirably, 
if  the  chief  object  be  to  obtain  the  means  of  supplying  an  accu- 
rate reduction  of  the  design  for  the  use  of  the  engraver ;  but 
those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  forming  an  illustrative  col- 
lection, will  prefer  the  rubbings  produced  with  heel-ball,  as 

■  The  ordinuy  hEcl-balli  art  nunuhc-  cat,  uid  the  harder  Icind,  vber«  the  work 

hired  of  Tariani  degreet  of  hudness,  uid  ii  man  delieitet;  eiecutcd.     Dniitig  vov 

it  will  be  round  coDtenient  to  make  uie  nf  hot  wekther  alia,  the  harder  qiulitj  will 

a  MifteT  qtuliljr,  where  the  linci  ate  deepljr  be  found  moBt  acrriceable. 
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more  sightly,  and  more  durable,  the  paper  employed  being 
of  stronger  quality,  although  the  operation  reqmres  much 
longer  time  and  greater  pains  than  are  expended  when  the 
method  just  described  is  adopted. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  paper  for  making  rubbings  of 
brasses,  great  convenience  is  necessarily  found  in  the  use  of 
sheets  of  sufficiently  large  dimension  to  comprise  the  whole 
brass,  with  all  the  accessory  ornaments,  and  the  inscription.  It 
is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  all  machine-made  papers 
may  be  procured  to  order  in  sheets  of  almost  any  desired 
length;  a  very  serviceable  kind  of  paper,  manufactured  for 
the  envelopes  of  newspapers,  of  moderate  strength,  and  not 
too  much  sized,  is  supplied  to  order  in  long  sheets  by  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Wilson,  in  St.  Martin's  Court.  Most  persons 
will  give  the  preference  to  a  stoutor  and  rather  more  expensive 
quality  of  paper,  manufactured  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  rubbings  of  brasses  by  Mr.  Limbird.  143,  Strand. 
It  is  of  unlimited  length,  like  a  roll  of  cloth;  the  widest 
kind,  which  is  calculated  to  comprise  on  one  single  sheet  of 
paper  brasses  of  the  largest  dimension,  measures  4  feet 
7  inches  wide;  the  narrower  quality  measures  3  feet  11 
inches  wide.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  remind  the  collector  of 
brasses,  that  he  should  never  sally  forth  unprovided  with  some 
pointed  tool,  to  clear  out  such  lines  as  may  be  filled  up,  the 
most  serviceable  implement  being  a  blunt  etching-needle,  and 
also  a  small  brush,  moderately  stiff,  which  is  very  useful  in 
cleaning  the  plate,  an  operation  which  ought  always  to  be 
carefully  performed,  previously  to  the  paper  being  laid  down. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  many  of 
&e  sepulchral  brasses  which  exist  in  England  were  imported 
from  Flanders,  the  only  fact  which  might  seem  to  give  proba- 
biUty  to  such  a  conclusion  being  this,  that  memorials  of  this 
description  are  most  abundant  in  the  eastern  counties,  Kent, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  which  from  their  posi- 
tion maintained  more  frequent  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Low  Countries,  than  any  other  parts  of  England.  It  does 
not  however  ^ipear  that  many  Flemish  brasses  exist  in  £ng- 
luid;  the  examples  which,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose. 
were  imported  trom  Flanders,  are  the  memorials  of  Abbot  de 
la  Mare,  at  St.  Alban's ;  of  Robert  Braunche,  Adam  de  Wal- 
sokne,  and  their  wives,  at  Lynn;  Adam  Fleming,  at' Newark; 
the  beautiful  little  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  at  North  Mimms, 
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Hertfordshire ;  and  an  interesting  plate  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-Key,  Ipswich,  an  excellent  representation  of  which  is 
given  by  Shaw  in  his  Dresses  and  Decorations.  To  t^  list 
may  be  added  the  fine  brass  of  Robert  Attelath,  formerly  to 
be  seen  at  Lynn :  the  plate  was  sold  for  five  shillings  by  a  dis- 
honest sexton,  who  is  said  to  have  hung  himself,  through 
remorse,  and  the  only  memorial  of  this  figure  now  known  to 
exist  is  the  impression  taken  by  Craven  Ord,  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  British  Museum.  A  few  other  Flemish  specimens 
may  probably  be  found  in  England,  such  as  the  noble  figure 
of  an  ecclesiastic  at  Wensl^,  Yorkshire,  but.  the  greater 
number  of  oiu-  sepulchral  brasses  appear  to  have  berai  exe- 
cuted in  England,  an  opinion  which  is  corroborated  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  costume  and  ornament,  and  the  letter  used  in 
the  inscriptions.  It  particularly  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that, 
with  scarcely  a  single  known  exception,  the  brasses  of  France 
and  Flanders  difiered  firom  those  commonly  used  in  England, 
in  this  respect,  that  they  were  formed  of  one  large  unbroken 
sheet  of  metal,  the  field  or  back-ground  being  richly  diapered 
to  set  off  the  figures,  whereas  in  England  the  slab  of  dark  grey 
marble,  to  which  the  brass  was  affixed,  served  as  the  field; 
the  figure,  the  scutcheons,  the  surrounding  architectural  deco* 
rations,  and  the  inscriptions,  being  all  formed  of  separate 
pieces  of  metal,  which  vrere  affixed  in  separate  cavities, 
prepared  on  the  face  of  the  slab  to  receive  them.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  small  mmiber  of  brasses 
which  have  been  noticed  above  as  of  Flemish  workmanship, 
differ  from  other  brasses  in  England  in  this  feature,  and 
accord  with  the  fashion  which  appears  to  have  been  usually 
adopted  on  the  continent,  possibly  because  the  brass  plate, 
which  was  there  manufactured,  was  more  readily  procured  in 
sheets  of  large  dimension,  whereas  in  England  no  manufacture 
of  brass  plate  existed,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  works 
at  Esber  by  a  German,  in  1649.  A  remarkable  example, 
conformable  in  every  respect  to  the  brasses  of  the  same  period 
which  exist  in  England,  has  recently  been  noticed  in  Con- 
stance cathedral,  a  representation  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Ardueologia,  vol.  xxx.  It  is  the  memorial  of  Robert  Hallnm, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  special  envoy  of  Henry  V.  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  who  dying  there  in  1416,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Council,  was  interred  with  great  solemnity. 
It  is  asserted  traditionally  that  this  brass  was  brought  from 
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England,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  sach  was  the  caae ; 
it  precisely  resembles  the  brasses  of  England  in  every  pecu- 
liarity of  workmanship  whereby  they  may  be  distingmshed 
from  continental  specimens;  and  the  singular  fact  that  the 
only  known  memorial  of  an  Enghshman  of  distinction,  exist- 
ing in  any  foreign  church,  should  present  these  peculiar 
details  which  u%  to  be  recognised  in  the  brasses  of  the  period, 
existing  in  England,  appeu^  to  aSbrd  a  corroboration  of  the 
beUef  that  these  engravings  were  executed  in  this  countiy. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  has  not  hitherto  been  suffi- 
ciently investigated,  as  regards  the  workmanship  of  these 
engraved  memorials.    The  surface  of  the  metal  being  biu-- 
nished,  or  even  in  some  cases  gilded,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effect  of  the  incised  lines  would  be  lost,  if  they  were  not  filled 
Up  with  some  black  composition,  and  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  in  every  instance  the  lines,  and  all  the  excised 
parts   of  the  field,  or  other  portions  where    diapering  was 
introduced,  were  filled  in  with  black,   or  in  many  cases 
with  coloured  compositions.    Some 
examples,    even    of    the    earliest 
period,  still  exist,  which   exhibit 
enamel    thus    employed    for   the 
enrichment  of  works  of  this  de- 
scription, such    as  the  fiill  sized 
brass  of  one  of  the  d'Aubemoun's 
at  Stoke  d'Abemon,  in  Surrey,  in 
which  instance  the  blue  enamel  of 
the  shield,  a  surface  of  very  consider- 
able extent,  ia  still  veiy  perfect.  The 
date  of  ttus  work  is  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.  Other  specimens  may 
be  seen  at  EUing  in  Norfolk,  Ifield 
in  Sussex,Broxboume  in  Essex,  and 
several  other  churches,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  introduction  of 
enamel  in  this  manner  was  much 
more  frequent  than  at  first  sight 
we  might  be  inclined  to  suppose ; 
for  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  metal,  and  exposure  to  the 
feet  of  the   congre^^on,   would 
quickly  throw  off  every  fragment  of  .^  j^,  «4ab™»B. 
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BO  brittle  a  substance  as  enamel.  The  subject  is  one  which  seems 
not  undeserving  of  attention  in  connexion  with  the  history  and 
practice  of  artistic  processes  in  our  country,  both  on  account 
of  the  few  evidences  that  exist  to  shew  tlutt  enamelling  was 
practised  in  England,  with  any  perfection,  and  also  b^use 
enamel  is  usually  apphed  to  copper,  brass  being  commonly 
considered  incapable  of  sustaining  the  requisite  degree  of  heat. 
The  curious  observer  will  therefore  do  well  to  ascertain,  when 
any  brass  bearing  traces  of  enamelled  work  comes  under  his 
notice,  whether  the  metal  employed  in  such  cases  be  copper, 
or  the  ususl  hard  kind  of  brass  anciently  termed  latten,  a 
mixed  yellow  metal  of  exceedingly  hard  quahty,  and  which 
appears  to  be  identical  in  composition  with  that  now  used  for 
rnaking  cocks  for  casks  or  cisterns,  technically  called  cock-brass. 
A  few  observations  on  incised  stone  slabs  must  be  appended 
to  these  remarks  on  brasses ;  they  are  works  of  an  analogous 
kind,  the  material  employed  alone  excepted,  and  were  prolrably 
executed  by  the  same  artists.  Where  a  saving  of  expense  was 
an  object,  the  slab  would  often  be  preferred,  but  as  it  was  &r 
less  durable  than  the  brass,  the  incised  slab,  when  used  as 
part  of  the  pavement,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  wholly 
defaced,  and  the  number  of  existing  specimens  is  small.  Some 
indeed,  which  were  elevated  upon  altar-tombs,  still  exist  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  being  frequently  formed  of  alabaster, 
which  was  found  in  abundance  in  Derbyshire.  Memorials  of 
this  kind  are  therefore  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Leicestershire,  St^ordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Cheshire.  In  the  remote  village  church  of  Avenbuiy, 
Herefordshire,  a  remarkable  incised  slab  has  been  preserved, 
which  represents  a  knight  in  the  mailed  armour  of  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  cross-legged ;  a  memorial 
equally  curious,  and  of  the  same  period,  exists  at  Bitton,  near 
Bath,  the  cross-legged  figure  of  Sir  John  de  Bytton ;  the  head 
and  hands  are  executed  in  low  rehef,  the  remainder  of  the  figure 
being  represented  by  incised  lines.  An  early  incised  slab  in 
Wells  cathedral  deserves  notice ;  it  is  the  memorial  of  one  of 
the  bishops  of  Wells,  a  member  of  the  same  famUy  de  !^tton. 
Examples  of  later  date  are  to  be  seen  at  Mavesyn  Ridware, 
Blithfield,  and  Fenkridge,  in  Staffordshire ;  Grafton,  in  North- 
amptonshire ;  Newbold  on  Avon,  Whichford,  and  IpslCT,  in 
Warvrickshire ;  PitchCrard,  Beckbuiy,  and  Ed^ond,  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  Brading,  in  the  We  of  Wi^t ;  and  a  very  elaborate 
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specimen  of  la^  dimension  exists  in  ike  camaria,  or  cbar- 
nel  ciypt,  under  the  Lady  chapel  at  Hereford  cathedral. 
In  France,  memorials  of  tma  kind  were  veiy  abundant,  and 
the  design  was  frequently  most  rich  and  elaborate :  the  greater 
numberliave  now  perisl^,  but  the  curious  drawings  which  are 
found  in  Grough's  Collection,  previously  noticed,  and  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy,  sufficiently  shew  how  rich  and  varied 
was  their  character.  A  fine  specimen,  in  fur  preservation, 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Palais  des  beaux  Arts  at  Psris, 
has  supplied  the  subject  of  a  plate  in  Shaw's  Dresses  and 
Decorations ;  its  date  is  1350,  and  it  presents  a  good  example 
of  the  usual  character  of  incised  slabs,  as  they  were  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  profusion  in  the  cathedral  and  abbey  churches 
of  France.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  rub- 
bing from  an  incised  slab,  and  a  good  method  of  operation  is 
still  a  desideratum.  In  most  cases  the  surface  of  the  slab  is 
so  weathered  and  carious,  that  the  most  careful  rubbing  with 
heel-ball  or  black-lead  presents  but  an  indistinct  representa- 
tion, for  by  these  means  every  accidental  cavity  appears  on 
the  paper  as  clearly  as  the  lines,  and  confosion  is  the  result. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  resinous  compound,  with  which  these 
lines  were  filled  up,  remains,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  osoally 
found  to  project  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  slab,  so  that 
the  lines,  if  lightly  rubbed  over,  appear  black  upon  the  paper. 
When  the  lines  are  very  deejay  cat,  as  is  usutdly  the  case  on 
the  earUer  incised  slabs,  a  simple  process,  devised  by  the  anti- 
quaries of  France,  will  be  found  effective.  Paper,  either  wholly 
unsized,  or  sized  in  a  veiy  slight  degree,  is  moistened  with  a 
sponge,  and  applied  to  tiie  surface  of  the  slab;  it  is  then 
pressed  into  the  cavities  by  means  of  a  brush  of  moderate 
Wdness,  a  hard  hat-brush,  for  instance,  or  even  the  handker- 
chief will  answer  in  most  cases ;  if  the  paper  should  be  broken 
by  the  pressure,  where  the  cavities  are  deep,  a  second  or  third 
layer  of  paper  may  be  placed  on  that  part,  and  compacted 
tt^her  vrith  paste  or  gum ;  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve' 
the  paper  in  its  place  until  the  moisture  has  evaporated  by  the 
efiect  of  the  air  or  sun,  and  vrithout  much  trouble  a  precise 
foe-simile  or  cast,  will  be  obtained,  which  is  not  liable  to  be 
effaced  by  any  subsequent  pressure,  but  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  moistening  the  paper.  This  method  is  applicable  for  talong 
foe-similes  of  any  scdptured  ornament,  the  reUef  of  which  is 
not  too  great,  and  is  more  especially  useful  where  an  accurate 
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representation  of  an  inscription  is  required.  It  is  even  prac- 
ticable, by  varnishing  tiie  paper  with  a  spirituous  solution  of 
lac,  to  obtain  fiom  it  a  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris ;  such  simple 
and  ingenious  processes  are  invaluable  to  those  who  know  the 
importance  of  minute  accuracy  in  their  researdies,  and  furnish 
authorities  for  reference,  which  no  drawing  or  transcript,  how- 
ever carefully  made,  can  ever  supply.  auekt  way. 
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FEOM  FOPULAE  MEDIEVAL  WEITEES. 

HiTHEETO  the  purely  hterary  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  have  been  Uttle  used  for  the  illustration  of  architectural 
antiquities,  in  spite  of  the  interesting  materials  which  they 
furnish,  more  especially  for  domestic  architecture,  of  which  we 
have  so  few  existing  remains  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fif- 
teenth century.  T^e  literary  monuments  of  the  middle  a^ 
are  varied  and  numerous,  and  we  may  form  them  into  a  senes 
of  short  articles,  arranging  them  according  to  dates,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  historical  order  of  the  variations  in  style,  and 
according  to  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they  belong, 
which  will  keep  distinct  the  architectural  monuments  of  each 
order  of  socie^.  At  present,  I  propose  to  take  the  Fabliaux, 
or  popular  metrical  tales,  which  belong  in  date  exclusively 
(or  nearly  exclusively)  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  whici 
describe  the  domestic  manners  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
of  society.  The  subjects  of  the  fabliaux  (which  are  written  in 
French  and  Anglo-Norman)  are  chiefly  low  intrigues,  which, 
from  their  nature,  give  us  an  insight  into  the  arrangement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  and  bourgeoisie. 

The  .common  name  for  a  house  was  a  manor  (Fr.  matmr, 
liat.  maaerittm,  from  manere),  without  any  apparent  distinctioQ 
of  character  or  dimensions.    In  the  Diz  dou  soucretain  (Meon. 
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torn.  i.  p.  318),  the  house  of  the  burgher  {bourgeois)  is  described 
by  this  title : — 

Ji  Dieu  plasce  ce  Boit  voir 
Que  vouB  vandiez  noetre  manoir. 

In  the  fiabliau  Du  bouchier  «f  Abbeville  (Barbazan,  iv.  1),  the 
house  of  the  priest  is  called  a  manor — 

Venuz  est  au  monoir  le  prestre : 
while  in  the  fabliau  Bu  voir  pcdefroy  (Barbazan,  i.  p.  104.) 
the  same  term  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  a  knight,  which 
appears  by  the  context  to  have  been  rather  what  we  should 
now  call  a  fortified  manor-house  than  a  baronial  castle : — 

—  avoit  la  seue  forterece 
De  grant  teire  et  de  grant  richece ; 
Deua  liuea  ot  de  I'un  manoir 
Jusqu'  k  I'autre. — 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  (the  thirteenth 
century)  the  houses  of  the  people  had  in  general  no  more  than 
a  ground-floor,  of  which  the  principal  apartment  was  the  aire, 
aitre,  or  hall  iatrivm),  into  which  the  principal  door  opened, 
and  which  was  the  room  for  cooking,  eating,  receiving  visitors, 
and  the  other  ordinary  usages  of  domestic  life.  Adjacent  to 
this  was  the  chamber  \chmnbre),  which  was  by  day  the  private 
apartment  and  resort  of  the  female  portion  of  the  household, 
and  by  night  the  bed-room.  We  might  give  many  extracts 
shewing  the  juxtaposition  of  the  chamber  and  the  hall.  In 
the  fabliau  UAuberSe  (Jubinal,  Nouveau  Recueil,  i.  p.  199), 
the  old  woman,  visiting  the  bm-gher's  wife,  is  led  out  of  the 
hall  into  the  chamber  to  see  her  handsome  bed: — 

Maintenant  se  Leva  U  dame, 
£t  puis  dame  Auberee  apr^s, 
Qu'en  wte  chambre  ibuquei  pria 
Enmedeus  ensamble  en  entrerent. 

And  when  the  lady  has  taken  refuge  with  Dame  Auberee,  who 
holds  a  much  lower  rank  in  society  and  is  represented  as  very 
poor,  she  takes  her  in  the  same  manner  out  of  the  hall  into 
her  chamber : — 

Lora  I'a  men^e  por  couchier 
En  KM  ehambn,  ihuc  dejotte. 

Strangers  and  visitors  generaUy  slept  in  the  hall,  beds  being 
made  for  them  apparently  on  the  floor.     In  Uie  fabliau  Ih 
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bouchier  d' Abbeville  (quoted  above),  the  butcher  sleeps  in  the 
hall,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  chamber  in  which  the 
priest  and  his  mistress  sleep  by  a  door,  and  he  lifts  the  latch 
to  enter  the  chamber  and  take  leave  of  his  hostess  in  the 
morning : — 

En  la  chamhre,  aanz  plua  ateadre, 
Vint  k  la  dune  congi^  prendre : 
La  clique  sache,  I'liia  ouvri. 

In  the  fabliau  Bu  munier  d'Arleux  (printed  separately  by 
M.  Michel),  they  make  a  bed  for  the  young  maiden  who  is 
detained  all  night,  in  the  hall  beside  the  fire: — 

Qant  orent  niangi^  et  beu, 

Li  lie  fu  fiuB  del^s  le  fu 

U  la  nieschine  dut  couchier. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  whole  family  appear  to  have  made 
their  beds  indiscriminately  with  strangers  in  the  hall,  although 
both  sexes  slept  naked,  for  there  was  little  dehcacy  of  man- 
ners at  this  period.  The  story  of  two  French  fabliaux 
analogous  to  Chaucer's  Re\'es  Tale,  turns  on  this  indiscrimi- 
nate position  of  the  beds  in  the  hall.  The  house  was  in 
general  very  much  exposed.  In  the  fabUau  Bu  derc  qui  fu 
repm  deriere  rescrin  (Meon.  i.  165),  a  man  enters  the  hall, 
and  seeing  no  one  there,  boldly  knocks  at  the  chamber  door. 
In  the  fabliau  Da  ineunier  d'Jrleua;,  the  outer  door  of  the  hall 
is  left  unlatched  at  night,  although  a  young  maiden  is  in  bed 
by  the  fire-side.  In  the  fabliau  Du  prestre  crucife  (Meon.  iii. 
14),  the  maker  of  crucifixes  returning  home  at  night,  before  he 
opens  the  door  sees  his  wife  and  her  gallant  in  the  hall  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall: — 

A  son  hoetel  en  eet  venuz. 
Par  un  pertuis  les  a  veux, 
Asfiis  estoient  au  mangier. 

In  the  fabliau  Dea  trecca  (Meon.  i.  343),  the  gallant  enters  by 
n^ht  through  the  window  into  the  chamber  in  which  the  man 
and  his  wife  are  sleeping.  In  the  fabliau  Du  segretain  moine 
(Barbazan,  i.  p.  242),  the  monk  takes  liberties  with  the  lady  as 
they  are  seated  by  the  fire  in  the  hall,  which  she  repulses  because 
they  are  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who  pass  on  the  road; — 

Quar  ge  crieng  que  la  gent  noa  voient 
,  Qui  treepasBent  parmi  la  voie ; 

En  cele  chambre  m'en  portez. 
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The  chamber  is  here  distinctly  pointed  out,  as  being  adjacent 
to  the  hall.  We  may  quote  as  another  proof  of  this  the 
fabliau  Dea  trots  dames  qui  trouverent  un  and  (Barbazan,  iii. 
220),  where  the  lady  in  her  chamber  sees  what  is  passing  in 
the  hall  ^ar  vMperluis. 

A  stable  was  also  frequently  adjacent  to  the  hall,  probably 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  chamber  or  bed-room.  In  the 
fabUau  of  Le  povre  derc  (Meon.  i.  104),  the  same  81017  as 
Dunbar's  tale  of  the  Friar  of  Berwick,  when  the  miller  and  the 
clerk,  his  guest,  knock  at  the  door  of  the  miller's  house,  the 
wife  urges  the  priest,  who  is  with  her  in  the  hall,  to  hide  him- 
self in  the  stable  {croicke) : — 

Esploitez  TOB  toBt  et  muciez 
En  cele  croiche  .... 
Tantoat  en  la  croiche  s'eUnce. 

From  the  stable  the  priest  looks  into  the  hall  through  a 
window,  which  must  have  been  in  the  partition  wall: — 

Et  il  m'aquialt  ik  esgntder 

Tot  autresin  conme  li  prestres 

Qui  m'eBgarde  des  fenestres 

De  cele  creche  qui  est  U. 

Behind  the  house  was  the  courl  or  corlil,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  fence,  and  included  the  garden,  with  a  derail 
(or  sheep-cot),  and  other  out-houses.  The  back  door  of  the 
hall  opened  into  this  court.  In  the  Die  dou  soucrelain  (Meon. 
i.  318),  the  gallant  comes  through  the  court,  and  is  let  into  the 
hall  by  the  back  door.  In  the  fabliau  Duprestre  et  d' Alison 
(Barbazan,  iv.  427),  a  woman  is  introduced  into  the  chamber 
by  a  false  or  back  door,  whilst  the  hall  is  occupied  by  com- 
pany:— 

En  ime  chimbre,  qui  fii  bele, 

Hiat  Herceloi  Aelison, 

Par  una  fox  huia  de  la  nuueoo. 
The  arrangements  of  a  common  house  in  the  country  are 
illustrated  by  the  fabliau  De  Barat  el  de  Hairnet  {Barbazan,  iv. 
253).  Two  thieves  undertake  to  rob  a  third  of  "a  bacon" 
which  he  (Travers)  had  hung  on  the  beam  or  rafter  of  the 
haU:— 

Travers  I'avoit  n  une  hart 
Au  (ref  de  sa  meson  pendu. 

The  thieves  make  a  hole  in  the  wall  by  which  one  enters, 
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without  waking  Travers  or  his  wife,  although  the  door  of  their 
chamber  was  open.    The  thief  who  had  entered 

Rampk  tant  de  banc  en  utel, 
Qu'il  est  venuz  au  hardeillon 
Oil  il  Tit  pendre  le  bacon. 

The  whole  description  leads  U3  to  suppose  the  house  in  this 
instance  to  have  been  built  chiefly  of  wood.  Travers,  now 
disturbed,  rises  from  his  bed,  goes  from  his  chamber  into  the 
hall  and  thence  direct  into  the  stable.  After  he  has  recovered 
his  bacon  and  while  he  is  boiling  it  over  a  fire  in  the  hall,  the 
thieves  come  and  quietly  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  see  what 
is  going  on  below: 

Puu  est  montez  sor  te  toitet, 
Si  le  deecuevre  iluec  endroit 
Lii  (A  la  chaudiere  bolcat. 

The  houses  of  knights  and  gentlemen  seem  to  have  consisted 
frequently,  at  this  period,  of  the  same  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  apartments.  In  the  fabliau  Du  sot  chevalier  (Barba- 
zan,  iv.  355),  a  party  of  knights  overtaken  by  a  storm  seek 
shelter  at  the  residence  of  the  knight  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
tale :  they  pass  through  the  court  or  garden  to  reach  the 
bouse: — 

Atant  Bont  en  la  cort  entr^, 
Puie  Bont  venu  en  la  raeeon 
Oit  li  feus  ardoit  de  nmdon. 

This  was  the  hall,  where  they  stopped  and  where  dinner  was 
served ;  after  which  beds  are  made  there  for  them,  and  the 
host  and  his  lady  go  to  sleep  in  the  chamber,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  hall  only  by  a  doorway : — 

Ainz  qu'  il  aient  le  eueil  pass^. 

During  the  night,  the  knight  comes  from  his  chamber  into  the 
hall  to  seek  a  light ;  which  leads  to  the  denouement.  Even  in 
the  castellated  buildings  the  bed-chambers  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  adjacent  to  the  hall ;  in  the  fabliau  of  GnUlaume  au 
faucon  (Barbazan,  iv.  407),  William  enters  first  the  hall,  and 
goes  out  of  it  into  a  bed-chamber,  where — 

— la  dame  seule  trouva; 
Les  puceles  totes  ensarable 
Erent  alees,  ca  me  sanble. 
En  line  cbarobre  d'aiitre  part- 
that  is,  as  appears  by  the  sequel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 
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The  passages  hitherto  adduced  relate  to  the  more  hmnble 
of  the  two  classes  of  dwellings  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  society.  The  second  class,  which  belonged  to  richer  persons, 
differed  from  the  former  only  in  having  an  upper  floor,  com- 
monly termed  a  soler  {solarium,  probably  from  soi).  In  the 
fabliau  D'Eatourmi  (Barbazan,  iv.  452),  a  burgher  and  his 
wife  deceive  three  monks  of  a  neighbouring  abbey  who  make 
love  to  the  lady :  she  conceals  her  husband  in  the  soler  above, 
to  which  he  ascends  by  a  flight  of  steps ; — 

Tesiez,  vous  monterez  lik  sub 

En  eel  solier  tout  coiement. 
The  monk,  before  he  enters  the  house,  passes  through  the 
court  {cortU),  in  which  there  is  a  sheep-cot  {bercU).    The 
husband  from  the  soler  above  looks  through  a  lattice  or  grate 
and  sees  aU  that  passes  in  the  haU : — 

Par  la  treillie  le  porliogne. 

The  stairs  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  outside  the  hall,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  latticed  window  looking  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs  into  it.  The  monk  appears  to  have  entered  the 
hall  by  the  back-door,  and  the  chamber  is  in  the  story  shewn 
to  be  adjacent  to  the  hdl  (as  in  houses  which  bad  no  soler), 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  were  the  stairs.  When 
another  monk  comes,  the  husband  hides  himself  tmder  the 
stairs  {muz  le  degre).  The  bodies  of  the  monks  (who  are  kiUcd 
by  the  husband)  are  carried  out  parmi  vne  foMae  posterne 
which  leads  into  the  fields  {aus  charts). 

In  the  fabliau  of  £a  Saineresse  (Barbazan,  iii.  452),  a  woman 
who  performs  the  office  of  bleeding  comes  to  the  house  of  a 
burgher,  and  finds  the  man  and  his  wife  seated  on  a  bench  in 
the  hall:— 

En  mi  I'ture  de  sa  meson. 

The  lady  says  she  wants  bleeding,  and  takes  her  up  stairs  into 
the  soler : — 

Montez  Ui  bub  en  eel  Bolier, 
D  m'estuet  de  Toatre  mesticr. 

They  enter  and  close  the  door.  The  apartment  on  the  soler, 
although  there  was  a  bed  in  it,  is  not  caUed  a  chamber,  but  a 
room  CM"  saloon  [perrin)  -. — 

Si  Be  descendent  del  perrin, 

Coiitrcval  IcB  dc^z  enfin 

Vindrcnt  errant  en  In  maihoii. 
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The  expression  that  they  came  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
home  shews  that  here  also  the  staircase  was  outside. 

In  another  fabliau  Dela  horgoiae  d'Orliens  (Barbazan,  iii. 
161),  the  burgher  comes  to  his  wife  in  the  disguise  of  her 
gallant,  and  the  lady  discovering  the  fraud  locks  him  up  in 
the  soler,  pretending  he  is  to  wait  there  till  the  household  is 
in  bed: — 

Je  TOus  metiu  priv^ement 
En  un  Boliei  doot  j'ai  la  clef. 

She  then  goes  to  meet  her  ami,  and  they  come  from  the  garden 
{verier)  direct  into  the  chambre,  without  entering  the  hall. 
She  tells  him  to  wait  there  while  she  goes  in  there  {la  dedans) 
to  give  her  people  their  supper : — 

Amis,  fet-ele,  or  remUDdTei 
Uu  petit,  et  91  tn'atendrei ; 
Quar  je  m'en  irai  li  dedens, 
Pot  fere  mangier  cele  gens. 

She  then  go^  into  the  hall : — 

Vint  en  la  sale  &  ea.  mesnie. 
She  afterwards  sends  her  servants  to  beat  her  husband,  pre-  - 
tending  him  to  be  an  importunate  suitor  whom  she  wishes  to 
punish :  "  he  waits  for  me  up  there  in  that  room  1 " — 

Li  SUB  m'Rteat  en  ce  perin. 

Ne  souffirez  pas  que  il  en  isse, 
Ainz  Tacuullier  al  solier  haul. 

They  beat  him  as  he  descends  the  stairs,  and  pursue  him  into 
the  garden,  all  which  passes  without  entering  the  lower  apart- 
ments of  the  house. 

The  soler  or  upper  part  of  the  house  appears  to  have  been 
considered  the  place  of  greatest  security — ^in  fact  it  could  only 
be  entered  by  one  door,  which  was  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  was  therefore  more  easily  defended.  In  the  beautiful 
story  De  termite  qui  iacompaigna  a  Vange  (Meon.  ii.  216), 
the  hermit  and  his  companion  seek  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  but  miserly  usurer,  who  refuses  them  admit- 
tance into  the  house,  and  will  only  permit  them  to  sleep  mider 
the  stair-case,  in  what  the  story  terms  an  auvent  or  shed.  The 
next  morning  the  youth  {vallef)  goes  up  stairs  into  the  soler  to 
find  the  usurer,  who  appears  to  have  slept  there  for  security : — 

Le  vallet  len  degrez  monta, 
EI  Bolier  6on  hoste  Irova. 
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The  soler  appears  also  to  have  been  coiisidered  as  the  place 
of  honour  for  nch  lodgers  who  paid  well.  In  the  fabliau  Des 
trots  ovaries  de  Compiengne  (Barbazan,  iii.  398),  three  blind 
men  come  to  the  house  of  a  burgher,  and  require  to  be  treated 
better  than  usual.     He  shews  them  up  stairs : — 

En  la  haute  logis  les  mainc. 

A  clerk,  who  follows,  after  putting  his  horse  in  the  stable,  sits 
at  table  with  his  host  in  the  hall,  while  the  three  guests  are 
served  "  hke  knights"  in  the  soler  above : — 

Et  ti  avugte  du  solier 
Futeat  servi  com  chevalier. 

It  may  be  observed  that  a  stable  was  a  necessary  part  of  a 
common  house,  because  at  this  period  all  householders  were  in 
the  habit  of  letting  or  giving  lodging  to  travellers,  who  gene- 
rally came  on  horseback. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  vicar  of 
Ryarsh  in  Kent,  I  am  enabled  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  extracts 
by  a  sketch  of  the  manor-house  of  a  comitry  gentleman  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy.     It  is  represented 
on  a  seal  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation attached  to   a  deed  by  which 
WUliam     Moraunt    grants    to    Peter 
Picard  an  acre  of  land  in  the  parish 
of  Otteford  in  Kent.     It  is  dated  in 
the  month   of    June,   56    Hen.  III. 
(i.  e.  June,  1272).    The  inscription  is 

8.     WILLELHI     MOBAVNT.       The     doOF, 

which  is  probably  that  which  led  to 
the  hall,  is  represented  apparently  as  * 
opened  outwards.     It  is  alt(^ther  a 
curious  illustration  of  early  domestic  architecture. 

In  the  fabUau  Du  vatrpalefroy  (Barbazan,  i.  164),  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  castellated  manor-house  of  a  wealthy  knight. 
A  young  knight  who  had  spent  his  substance,  who  Uved  at  no 
great  distance,  was  in  love  with  the  rich  knight's  daughter,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  have  access  to  her.  The  "  manor'  in  which 
the  lady  was  confined  was  built  on  a  rock  adjacent  to  a  forest. 
The  court,  or  garden,  was  large  and  was  smrounded  by  a  foss, 
lined  inwardly  with  a  fortified  defence  wliich  appears  to  have 
been  a  thick  hedge  of  thorn  (espinois),  strengthened  in  ex- 
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posed  parts  with  planks.  The  entraDce  was  by  a  gateway 
and  drawbridge : — 

MSb  molt  eetoit  granz  li  defois, 
Quar  n'i  pooit  parler  de  pr^ : 
Si  en  eetoit  fonnent  engrSs 
Que  Ui  cort  estoit  molt  ibit  close. 
La  pucele  n'eit  pas  si  ose 
Qu'ele  de  la  porte  iasist  fors ; 
M^  de  tant  ert  bous  sei  confora 
Qu'a  lui  parloit  par  mainte  foiz 
Par  tMf  pkmcke  d'un  defraz. 
Lifottet  ert  granz  par  defora, 
Li  MpMOW  esp^  et  fon, 
Ne  Be  pooient  aprochier : 
La  MuaoH  en  sor  un  rochier, 
Qui  richement  est(»t  ferm^ ; 
Pont  lereie  ot  a  I'entr^. 

The  young  knight  goes  to  the  "  manor"  of  his  uncle,  and  for 
the  Mike  oi  privacy  they  enter  a  "  lodge"  over  the  gateway : 

En  une  loge  sor  la  port« 
S'en  BOnt  al£  priT^ement, 
Son  oncle  conta  bonemeDt 
Son  conTeuaut  et  son  afere. 

In  the  sequel  the  voir  palefrois  carries  the  lady  to  the 
"manor"  where  the  young  knight  hvcd.  This  manor  was 
surrounded  by  water,  and  a  bridge  led  to  the  gateway.  The 
watchman,  who  waa  "  above  the  gate,"  was  sounding  his  horn 
to  announce  day-break,  when  he  heard  the  horse  on  the 
bridge;  he  then  descended  and  challenged  the  rider  from 
the  door : — 

—  la  guete  ert  desus  la  porte, 
Devant  le  jor  come  et  fretele. 
Cele  part  vait  la  damoisele; 
Dnnt  au  recet  en  est  Tenue. 


Aim  li  palefroiz  de  sa  voie 
N'lBai,  si  viut  desus  le  pout 
Qui  eist  tor  m  etianc  parfant : 
Tout  Ig  maHoir  avtroHoil  ,- 
Et  U  guete  qui  Ik  comoit 
Oi  desua  le  pont  I'effroi 
Et  la  noise  du  palelroi 
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Qui  maintee  fbiz  i  ot  eete. 
La  guete  a  un  pou  arest^ 
De  comer  et  de  noise  fere ; 
II  deecendi  de  son  repere. 
Si  demanda  isnelement 
Qui  chevauche  si  durement 
A  iceete  eure  Bor  cest  poQt. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the  lady,  the  watchman  looks 
through  a  hole  in  the  poterne  (or  smaller  door  for  the  admission 
of  foot  passengers),  and  recc^nises  the  pallrey : — 

n  met  seB  iex  et  eon  viaire 
A  uns  psTtuis  de  la  poteme. 

He  then  goes  to  the  chamber  of  his  lord  to  tell  him  what  he 
had  seen.  The  young  knight  hastily  covered  himself  in  a 
turcot,  and  came  to  the  gate,  which  was  opened  to  the 
stranger,  who  at  first  did  not  recognise  her  lover,  but  asked 
courteoiMly  for  a  night's  lodging : — 

Sire,  por  Dieu  ne  voun  anuit, 
Leswez  moi  en  voatre  manoir, 
Je  n'i  quier  gueres  remanoir. 

In  the  morning  the  knight  takes  the  lady  "  into  his  court  and 
his  chapel,"  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the  chapel  was 
entered  from  the  court,  and  was  perhaps  on  the  opposite  aide 
to  the  house,  and  he  calls  his  chaplain,  who  marries  them : — 

A  lendemain  quant  il  ajome, 
Dedenz  sa  cort  et  sa  chapele 
Venir  i  fet  la  damoiBele. 

I  now  quit  this  class  of  literary  compositions;  the  long 
metrical  romances  of  the  same  period  describe  the  interior 
economy  of  the  larger  baronial  castles,  and  will  probably 
furnish  materials  for  a  future  article.  t.  wrioht. 
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The  cromlechs  of  the  Channel  Islands,  from  whose  enclo- 
sures, intermixed  with  the  vestiges  of  mortality,  have  been 
obtained  a  variety  of  stone  instruments,  well  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  a  rude  and  simple  people  inhabiting  the  wilds  of 
a  primitive  country,  vary  in  their  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  observed  in 
other  countnes. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  several  of  them  are  placed  nearly 
east  and  west ;  this  is  often  the  case  in  these  islands  as  well  as 
ill  Prance,  but  whether  from  accident  or  design,  it  is  diiEcult 
to  decide :  many  in  Brittany  are  due  north  and  south ;  two 
out  of  three  at  L'ancresse  iu  this  island,  are  also  in  that 
position ;  and  in  the  plain  in  the  island  of  Herm,  one  due 
east  and  west  is  only  30  feet  distant  from  another  north-west 
and  south-east;  with  this  exception,  all  the  large  cromlechs, 
in  Guernsey  at  least,  are  placed  east  and  west. 

The  general  shape  and  position  of  the  stones  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  of  other  countries,  except  in  size  and 
material.  Large  and  ponderous  granite  blocks,  supported  on 
massive  props,  (usually  placed  with  the  smaller  ends  down- 
ward,) constitute  this  lonely  chamber  of  the  dead.  Occupy- 
ing the  interstices  of  the  props  are  found  smaller  stone  works, 
so  wedged  and  adapted  as  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  the 
ground,  or  tumulus,  which  accompanies  the  sepulchre.  A 
large  circle  of  single  upright  stones  planted  at  uniform  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  from  the  Jirst  stones  laid  down, 
completes  the  stracture  under  consideration.    A  slab,  or  a  flat 
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pavement,  is  often  seen  beneath  the  deposit  within  it,  and 
where  such  is  wanting,  I  have  usually  remarked  a  firm,  clean, 
and  level  base.  All  these  slight  differences  of  construction 
may  frequently  be  accounted  for,  from  circumstances  occa- 
sioned by  the  localities  where  they  exist.  It  has  been  customary 
to  give  different  appellations  to  these  structures,  according 
to  their  shape  and  form,  or  agreeably  to  the  hypothesis 
endeavoured  to  be  maintained.  From  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions it  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  whether  the  cromlechs 
partake  of  the  circular  or  square  form,  or  are  directed  either 
east  or  northward,  their  design  remains  the  same.  I  may, 
however,  further  state,  as  regards  the  object  intended,  that 
several  simple  circles  of  stones  of  small  dimensions,  which 
would  have  constituted  the  bardic  circles  of  the  poets,  have 
been  opened  in  these  islands,  and  have  presented  in  like 
manner  the  mixed  remains  of  our  species,  with  rude  works 
of  art. 

The  fine  and  interesting  monument  of  primeval  architecture, 
once  conaecratinff  the  island  of  Jersey,  was  formed  of  a  circle 
of  small  cromlechs,  with  a  covered  avenue  leading  into  the 
interior.  The  one  now  existing  on  the  hill  at  the  Couperon  in 
that  island,  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  examined.  The  early  people  whose  memorials  we 
are  investigating,  occupied  these  countries  during  a  long 
series  of  years.  On  this  ground  among  others  we  may  ac- 
count for  many  of  the  variations  observable  in  their  con- 
structions. The  description  of  one  cromlech  might,  prima 
facie,  be  considered  as  a -type  of  all  such  structures;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  necessary  to  give 
these  particulars,  as  they  tend  to  elucidate  a  subject  on  which 
so  much  has  yet  to  be  learnt.  The  period  we  have  assigned 
to  their  construction,  involving  the  manners  and  customs  of 
an  early  race,  requires  every  little  fact  to  be  noted,  every 
detail  to  be  given,  during  the  exploring  of  those  few  remains 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  for  oiur  contemplation. 
With  this  view  it  has  been  my  practice  on  approaching  a 
locality  intended  to  be  examined,  to  proceed  with  caution. 
An  accurate  plan  and  sketch  are  taken  of  such  appearances  as 
present  themselves  before  working.  All  the  undulations  of  the 
surface  near  the  spot  are  observed ;  a  slight  ascent  of  a  few 
inches  towards  the  suspected  site  has  often  proved  a  valuable 
indication,  and  tended  to  confirm  the  question  of  a  recent  or 
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primeval  disturbance  of  the  original  ground ;  a  dry  or  barren 
portion  of  land  has  often  pointed  to  a  shallow  depth  of  soil, 
resting  over  a  concealed  grave  or  catacomb.  These  few  remarks 
are  added  to  those  already  made  in  the  first  part  of  these 
observations,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  student  *. 

It  may  be  safely  imagined  that  during  the  period  when  the 
Danes  and  Northmen  issued  &om  their  haunts,  spreading  dis- 
may and  terror  over  the  lands  on  either  side  of  the  K*itish 
Channel,  and  when  they  extended  their  rapine  around  the 
shores  of  ancient  Gaul,  that  the  "  moraye"  or  "  place  of  the 
dead"  became,  as  in  more  modem  times,  an  object  of  their 
diligent  search  for  those  treasures  which  might  have  been 
therein  deposited.  These,  like  the  tombs  of  the  -east,  fell  a 
prey  to  their  rapacity ;  destruction  of  their  more  friable  con- 
tents followed,  all  that  was  valuable  was  removed,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  few  substances  which  have  been  discovered 
entire,  and  shews  why  so  many  fragments  are  now  found 
strewed  exteriorly,  immediately  beneath  the  surface.  These  de- 
vastations may  have  been  begun  by  the  Romans,  or  by  those 
nations  which  replaced  the  original  inhabitants  of  We8t«m 
Europe.  Roman  coins  lae  not  unfrequently  found  mixed 
with  the  ancient  Gaulish,  in  the  vicmity  of  these  locahties ; 
but  the  original  deposit  contains  no  trace  of  metal,  as  far  as 
my  observations  have  extended.  The  absence  of  these  memo- 
rials of  the  dead  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lai^  towns,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  of  population  and  civilization,  their 
gradual  removal  keeping  pace  with  improvements,  or  the  agri- 
cultural clearing  of  the  ground.  Even  in  the  Channel  islands 
many  have  disappeared.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Falle,  who  wrote 
in  the  year  1734,  mentions  that  many  were  observable  in 
his  day.  Another  writer,  quoting  a  MS.  which  belonged  to 
James  II.,  now  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  entitled  "Caesarea," 
states  "  there  are  in  Jersey  about  half  a  hiradred  of  them." 
Mr.  Poingdestre,  formerly  Lieutenant  Bailiff  of  Jersey,  says 
that  he  "  found  about  fifty  collections  of  stones  in  that  island," 
and  he  "  reckoned  only  those  which  were  visible  above 
ground."  It  is  a  painful  stat«ment  now  to  make,  that  not 
more  than  five  or  six  monuments  of  this  ancient  period  can  be 
enumerated,  including  that  curious  and  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment of  stones  and  cromlechs,  which  in  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm and  loyalty,  was  voted  and    presented  to    General 
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Conway,  then  Governor  of  the  island,  and  which  were 
afterwards  absurdly  erected  in  his  park,  new  Henley-upon- 
Thames,  where  they  stand  a  monument  of  exile  and  mistaken 
liberahty. 


The  two  small  cromlechs  here  represented,  are  both  on 
the  plain  of  L'ancresse  in  Guernsey ;  they  consist  of  props 
and  capstone,  and  have  their  openings  to  the  southward; 
several  portions  of  earthen  vessels,  celts,  and  arrow-points, 
were  discovered  in  them  in  1838 ;  the  quality  of  the 
pottery  was  of  a  finer  description  in  several  instances  than 
that  of  the  large  cromlech  on  the  hill  near  them.  The  stone 
celts  found  were  bo  placed  among  the  contents  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  having  had  any  handles,  or  of  their 
being  attached  and  fixed,  as  has  been  supposed ;  none  are 
perforated,  as  mentioned  by  Mens.  Mahe,  neither  do  they  seem 
conveniently  made  for  being  fixed  into  a  frame,  as  supposed 
by  other  authors ;  the  high  state  of  polish  they  possess  dis- 
qualifying them  for  being  thus  held.  Their  very  perfect  and 
symmetrical  shape  and  smooth  surfaces,  would  indicate  that 
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they  were  used  in  the  hand  for  cutting  purposes,  and  as 
attempts  at  ornament  are  discoverable  on  sevenJ  of  those  of 
Guernsey,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  had  some  particular 
and  distinct  use.  The  pohshed  edge  renders  them  capable  of 
being  admirably  adapted  for  flaying  animals,  and  perhaps 
used  afterwards  for  cutting  the  green  hide  into  thongs  and 


That  they  may  have  been  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
may  be  well  conceived  amongst  a  people  apparently  deprived 
of  metal  implements.  The  heavy  wedge-shaped  celt  most 
probably  was  used  for  hewing  down  trees,  and  the  spUtting  of 
timber  into  planks ;  indeed  those  splendid  stone  celts  found 
in  Scandinavia  seem  to  have  been  formed  for  that  end,  and 
adapted  with  a  great  degree  of  art  for  this  purpose. 

The  term  "celt,"  applied  to  this  instrument,  however 
admissible  to  a  stone  or  flint-cutting  tool,  shoidd  be  restricted 
to  it ;  the  metal  ferrule,  with  a  small  ring  attached  to  one  side, 
requires  another  appeUation ;  the  use  of  this  last  has  been 
also  a  matter  of  conjecture  among  collectors.  If  these  were 
fixed  in  a  straight  or  crooked  handle,  as  proposed  by  some,  it 
woidd  render  them  imfit  for  use,  and  equally  inconvenient  for 
making  a  stroke  in  the  manner  of  a  chisel.  "  La  petite  hache 
en  cuivre,"  is  a  term  designating  this  instrument  in  France. 
No  less  ttian  eighty  of  these  were  found  some  years  since  in 
the  parish  of  La  Irinite  in  Jersey ;  a  few  were  also  discovered 
on  the  common  lately  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  island  of 
Aldemey.  After  examining  the  cutting  edge  of  these  weapons, 
I  coidd  not  observe  much  wearing  away  by  use,  and  the 
manner  of  fracture  of  some  of  them  would  rather  denote  their 
having  been  broken  in  combat  or  by  violence.  The  small 
ring  attached  to  each  may  have  been  for  the  convenience 
of  transport  or  attachment.  The  elegant  spear-head  of  bronze, 
found  also  with  them  in  Aldemey,  could  scarcely  be  used 
indiscriminately  for  the  same  purpose,  but  if  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  lance  as  a  ferrule,  they  would  deal  out  a  deadly  blow  on 
a  horse,  or  armed  foe. 

About  one  hundred  stone  celts  have  been  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  in  Guernsey,  where  they  are,  as  every  where  else, 
caUed  "  thunder-bolts,"  or  in  the  didect  of  the  country,  "  coin 
de  foudre."  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  1  to  13  inches,  and 
are  most  commonly  made  of  fine-grained  stones.  Out  of  fifty 
in  my  cabinet  only  six  are  of  flmt,  the  rest  are  of  jade  or 
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choloritic  rock,  serpentine  and  primitive  greenstone,  agate  and 
porphyry,  quartz  and  prehnitc,  and  two  or  three  are  of  syenite. 
The  stone  hatchets  or  axes,  intended  to  be  supplied  with  a 
handle,  are  perforated,  and  are  beautifully  shaped  and 
polished.  These  latter  instruments  denote  a  higher  state  of 
civilization,  but  aa  they  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  Pou- 
quelayes  of  this  island,  they  must  be  considered  as  of  the 
primeval  period.  In  the  cromlechs  here  described  were  also 
fotmd  gritstones,  fitted  for  setting  and  polishing  these  stone 
instruments. 

Another  large  cromlech,  known  by  the  name  of  L'autel  Du 
Tus,  or  De  Hus,  stands  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  district 
called  "  Paradis."  The  fine  elevated  block  of  granite  which 
covers  the  western  end  is  conspicuously  seen  from  a  distance 
on  the  side  of  the  high  road.  The  interior  in  fonn  resembles 
(although  at  present  it  is  in  a  less  perfect  state)  the  celebrated 
cromlech  in  the  isle  of  Gavr'  Innis  in  the  Morbihan.  The 
total  length  is  about  40  feet,  but  the  east  end  near  the  road  is 
abruptly  stopped  by  a  large  stone,  which  probably  once  was 
placed  on  the  adjoining  props :  if  so,  some  portion  of  the  end 
was  destroyed  in  making  the  road.  The  western  chamber  of 
Du  Tus,  covered  by  three  capstones,  is  about  16  feet  square, 
or  nearly  double  the  size  of  that  at  Gavr'  Innis ;  from  this  space 
it  narrows  into  another  chamber,  fonned  by  the  lateral  props, 
which  is  1 1  feet  in  length  by  9  feet  wide ;  here  several  upright 
stones  traverse  the  end,  separating  it  from  another  chamber 
also  1 1  feet  long ;  adjoining  the  two  last  compartments,  on  the 
north  side,  is  attached  another,  8  feet  by  7.  The  shape  of 
this  cromlech  corresponds  with  the  one  above  mentioned, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  first,  or  western  chamber,  from 
the  period  when  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  surrounding 
circle,  which  is  nearly  60  feet  in  diameter.  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  conjectured  from  the  examination  here  made, 
that  the  lengthened  fonn  of  the  tumulus  which  covers  that 
of  Gavr'  Innis,  denotes  also  additions  to  the  original  struc- 
ture, and  the  steps  lying  across  the  "avenue'  shew  the 
divisions  of  the  chambers,  as  in  Guernsey.  The  western 
chamber,  opened  by  me  in  1837,  was  found  much  disturbed, 
and  nothing  but  stony  rubbish  was  met  with. 

The  elevated  and  commanding  appearance  of  the  targe 
granite  capstone,  which  wciglts  many  tons,  and  rises  con- 
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spicuously  above  the  rest,  had  made  it  an  object  of  attraction, 
and  doubtless  it  had  been  frequently  ransacked.  The  human 
remains,  pottery,  and  vessels,  were  discovered  in  the  two  long 
chambers,  which  form  what  has  been  termed  the  avenue  to  the 
main  one.  (Additional  chambers  would  be  more  correct.) 
The  third,  or  northern  compartment,  contained  human  remains 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  several  vases,  bone  instru- 
ments, and  a  celt;  but  some  of  the  pottery  belonged  to 
urns,  of  which  portions  had  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
cromlech. 

Great  diversity  of  shape  was  here  observed,  as  had  been 
remarked  at  L'ancresse.  Two  of  these  urns  are  here  repre- 
sented—one apparently  to  hold  liquid,  the  other  food. 


The  cromlech  represented  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
called  "  the  Trepied,"  a  name  sufficiently  modem  to  denote 
the  loss  of  its  original  appellation.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure  and 
was  covered  by  three  or  four  capstones,  the  principal  of  which 
remains  in  its  place,  the  others  have  fallen  in.  Jars,  human 
bones,  and  flint  arrow-heads,  were  found  in  the  interior.  The 
character  of  the  potteiy  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
discovered  in  several  places  in  the  isluid  of  Henn,  the  urns 
usually  being  tulip-shaped,  with  a  few  markings  and  borders 
of  irregular  pattmis,  evidently  done  by  the  hand.  In  com- 
paring these  ornamental  designs  with  those  found  at  Du  Tus, 
Le  Crenx  des  fees,  and  at  Camac  in  Brittany,  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  mode  of  producing 
the  pattern.  The  streaks  arc  in  these  instances  made  with  a 
similar  instrument,  and  universally  an  interrupted  and  indented 
marking ;  its  frequent  occmTence  in  the  pottery  of  this  period, 
induces  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  encaustum  used.  The  encaustic  borders 
on  vases  discovered  at  Caraac  are  more  frequently  met  with  in 
Brittany  than  with  us,  but  we  perceive  the  same  design  on  both, 
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although  from  some  accidental  cause,  the  enamelling  was  not 
always  completed. 


The  two  vases  here  shewn  are  of  similar  clay,  the  plain  one 
fix)m  the  Trepied,  that  with  markings  from  Du  'IHis ;  these  will 
serve  as  the  type  for  the  prevailing  shape  of  the  broad  mouth 
urns  found  at  Le  Creux  dca  Fees,  and  in  several  of  the  smaller 
cromlechs  in  Herm  and  Guernsey. 

It  is  however  proper  to  remark,  that  the  scored  patterns,  with 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  dotted,  were  more  observed  in  the 
principal  cromlech  at  L'ancresse  than  in  any  other,  the  clay 
being  either  merely  impressed  or  cleanly  cut  out ;  and  these  marks 
were  found  on  that  sort  which  bore  the  appearance  of  greater 
antiquity.  At  Camac,  amidst  an  abundance  of  pottery  of  the 
former  quality,  only  one  fragment  of  this  last  was  discovered. 


These  urns  were  taken  fttim  the   principal  cromlech  at 
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L'ancresse ;  they  are  of  the  finer  sort  of  clay,  and  appear  en- 
tirely done  by  the  hand  without  any  mould  or  lathe. 

The  round  and  oval  compressed  clay-beada  discovered  at 
L'ancresse,  as  well  as  at  Camac,  cannot  but  excite  enquiry  as 
to  their  use ;  their  size  would  render  them  inconvenient  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck  as  ornaments,  but  if  used  only  at  the 
funeral  rites,  they  would  tend  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
attendants  on  those  mournful  occasions,  and,  as  we  observe  in 
the  customs  of  other  nations,  they  would  be  laid  with  the 
remains  left  in  the  sepulchre.  Stone  and  bone  annulets  were 
also  found  with  them;  the  former  are  of  serpentine,  clay- 
slate,  and  lapis  oUaris,  and  are  known  among  the  country- 
people  as  "  Los  rouettes  des  Feetaux ;"  these  were  worn,  and 
perhaps  behcvcd  to  possess  some  preservative  charm,  as  the 
amulet  of  after  ages.  A  few  beads  of  bone  were  also  dis- 
covered. 

The  form  and  quahty  of  the  earthen  vessels  denote  a  very 
early  attempt  of  that  art  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  had 
arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  vases  of  Greece  and 
Rome  possess  all  the  qualifications  to  distinguish  them  irom 
those  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  west.  The  very  coarse  material 
used  by  the  latter,  and  the  laboured  devices  seen  on  their  sides, 
effected  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  rude  contrivance, 
convey  to  the  mind  those  equally-laboured  engravings  on  the 
war-ctubs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southern  ocean,  the  similarity 
of  the  ornaments  also  producing  the  same  conviction  of  the  very 
primitive  attempts  at  omamenttil  design.  There  is,  however, 
enough  left,  amidst  the  mass  of  fragments  of  the  pottery  of  this 
period,  to  mark  an  improvement  in  the  taste  of  design,  as  well 
as  in  the  quality  of  the  clay  used.  Some  of  the  Celtic  pottery 
in  my  possession  is  scarcely  inferior  to  some  Roman  jars 
discovered  near  Staples  in  France,  which  may  be  dated  about 
the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Csesar. 

The  paucity  of  models  and  design  may  stigmatize  the  first 
occupiers  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
their  simple  state  of  life,  the  absence  of  luxury  and  ease,  and 
the  infancy  of  taste  and  genius ;  a  fair  estimate  may  thus  be 
formed  of  the  primitive  race  of  these  coimtries,  and  it  may  be 
seen  that  they  do  not  fall  below  the  standard  of  the  em-ly  in- 
habitants of  Italy  or  Greece. 

The  cromlech  situate  on  the  promontory  of  Le  Ree,  named 
Lc  Creux  des  Fees,  is  open  at  the  eastern  end,  through  which 
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you  enter  into  a  fine  chamber  of  7  feet  in  height,  covered  by 
two  blocks  of  granite,  eadi  10  feet  wide  by  15  in  length. 
At  the  entrance  it  is  only  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  but  increases 
to  11  feet  within  the  interior,  a  row  of  upright  stones  on  each 
side  forming  a  passage  leading  into  it ;  about  midway  was  found 
a  step  across  the  avenue,  but  whether  any  separation  once 
existed,  so  as  to  form  an  additional  chamber,  could  not  be 
determined.  In  exploring  this  in  1840,  numerous  jars  and  urns 
were  discovered,  a  few  bones  and  ashes  were  strewed  about  the 
floor,  fiwrnents  of  several  vessels  of  good  pottery  were  found, 
bearing  the  same  designs  as  those  of  Camac  and  other  similar 
structures  in  the  north  part  of  Guernsey  and  Herm. 

On  another  hill  in  the  parish  of  the  Vale,  may  be  seen  one 
remaining  capstone,  13  feet  long,  by  6  wide,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  formed  part  of  a  celebrated  cromlech  of 
nine  stones,  perhaps  the  lai^est  in  these  islands.  The  name 
by  which  it  was  known  to  our  forefathers  is  significant  of 
some  property  inherent  or  accidentty  pertaining  to  some  one 
of  the  stones  composing  this  Celtic  remains :  "  La  roche  qui 
Sonne"  was  ascribed  to  it  irom  the  sound  which  issued  from 
the  hollow  chamber  beneath  it,  when  struck  on  the  surface. 
Urged  by  the  value  of  the  material,  the  former  proprietor  of 
this  monument  endeavoured  to  accompbsh  that  which  time 
and  the  elements  had  been  unable  to  perform.  The  same 
year,  however,  his  dear-bought  temerity  was  arrested  by  his 
dweUing-house  being  destroyed  by  fire,  and  some  of  the 
inmates  falling  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames  !  This  ill-fated 
coincidence  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  coimtry  people,  who  relate  the  event,  and  the  antiquary 
may  rest  assured  that  the  remaining  portion  of  this  once 
venerated  cromlech  will  be  left  for  many  years  yet,  to  point 
to  the  spot  where  stood  the  mysterious  "  Roche  qui  sonne  I" 
Under  this  capstone  several  vases  were  discovered  in  the 
lowest  part,  or  primeval  deposit,  above  which,  however,  a  metal 
bracelet,  m  the  form  of  a  torques,  as  also  one  made  of  jet,  were 
found.  In  this  spot  was  a  small  coarse  earthen  vessel,  not 
ludike  a  jug  with  one  handle,  being  the  only  one  of  that 
description  met  with  during  our  explorings  in  these  islands ! 

The  performance  of  superstitious  rites  and  acts  of  devotion 
in  or  near  Dniidical  remains  may  very  properly  be  admitted, 
but  it  seems  proper  to  limit  these  to  certain  spots  and  objects, 
and  perhaps  the  Scriptural  account  of  worshipping  "  stocks  and 
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Stones"  may  be  very  correctly  applied  to  these  nations  in  this 
dark  era.  On  the  plain  of  L  ancresse,  in  sight  of  three  or  four 
cromlechs,  is  a  cum  of  granite  bloclu,  now  much  reduced  in 
height,  still  called  "  I^  Rocque  Belen"  or  Balan ;  a  name  too 
significant,  and  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  Celtic  districts, 
to  be  overlooked.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  spot  is 
another  object  perhaps  of  former  idolatrous  veneration,  retain- 
mg  the  title  of  "Iol  Fountaine  dea  Druides,"  not  far  from 
which,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Joshua  Gosselin,  there  was  a 
fine  tocking-stone,  now  destroyed.  Such  a  variety  of  objects 
and  localities,  denoting  remains  associated  with  paganism, 
within  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  can  scarce  be  the 
effect'of  accident.  The  proximity  of  Christian  chapels,  built 
almost  on  the  very  site  of  these  places  in  the  first  years  of 
missionary  exertions,  is  a  fact  which  also  deserves  notice. 
The  lai^e  cromlech  and  circle  of  Du  Tus,  or  De  Hus,  is 
on  the  same  hill  as  the  first  Chrbtian  chapel,  built  by  St. 
Maglorius,  on  the  then  island  of  the  Vale ;  and  the  spot  on 
which  the  priest's  house  was  situate,  is  called  "Paradis," 
perhaps  in  contradistinction  to  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
pagan  worshipper,  who  still  held  some  secret  veneration  for 
his  former  associations  :  nor  is  this  a  singular  instance  in  these 
islands,  for  it  may  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  first  Christian 
establishments  are  near  to  those  places  which  still  retain 
Druidical  remains. 

The  great  variety  of  vessels  usually  discovered  within  these 
tombs,  were  intended  to  contain  food  and  presents,  as  offerings 
to  the  manes  of  the  dead ;  the  abundant  distribution  of  limpet 
shells  throughout  the  cromlechs  of  the  Channel  islands,  would 
in  like  manner  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  this  shell  fish 
having  been  very  generally  used  as  food  from  the  earliest 

period.  F.  C.  LCKIS. 
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Tub  negligence  and  archxolc^cal  ignorance  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  much  more  fatal  to  our  national  monuments  than  even 
the  religious  excitement  of  the  period  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation.  The  number  of  early  biiildinga, 
especially  churches,  which  were  sacrificed  to  the  love  of 
novelty,  was  greater  than  we  can  easily  conceive.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  wanton  destruction,  and  it  is  conceived  that 
this  object  will  be  more  effectually  seciu^  by  spreading  in- 
formation and  a  taste  for  the  monuments  of  the  arts  of 
former  days,  than  by  more  direct  interference,  except  in  cases 
where  the  latter  is  necessary  to  stop  immediate  destruction. 
Many  interesting  antiquities  have  escaped  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  from  the  contempt  of  our  fathers ;  and  not  a 
few  of  them,  concealed  in  remote  rural  districts,  Imve  not  yet 
met  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  able  fully  to  appreciate  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  our  Journal  will  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing many  of  these  unobserved  monuments  into  notice,  and 
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with  this  feehng  we  invite  our  Mends  and  correspondents  to 
conununicate  <£awings  and  descriptions  of  such  remarkable 
and  interesting  monuments,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  as  may 
come  under  their  observation. 

The  subject  of  the  present  paper  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
an  existing  monument.  Shobdon  is  a  pretty  village  in 
Herrfordahire,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Leominster, 
the  property  of  Lord  Bateman.  The  ancient  church  was 
pulled  down,  (for  what  reason  is  totally  unknown,)  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  (in  1752),  to  give  place  to  a  new 
building,  in  which  the  old  tower  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served, though  now  almoet  hidden  by  the  modem  improve- 
ments. The  old  edifice  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Norman  churches  in  the  island,  and  the  late  Lord 
Bateman  was  so  struck  with  the  singulaiity  of  its  sculptured 
ornaments,  that  he  caused  the  three  principal  arches  to  be 
carefully  preserved  and  re-erected  in  his  park,  where  th^  still 
remain. 

The  original  church  of  Shobdon,  to  which  these  remains 
belonged,  was  built  about  the  year  1141 ',  previous  to  which 
the  only  ecclesiastical  building  at  Shobdon  was  a  chapel  of 
St.  JuliMia,  constructed  of  wood,  and  dependant  upon  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Aymestrey.  Oliver  de  Merlimond,  a 
Herefordshire  knight,  obtained  the  manor  of  Shobdon  of  the 
powerful  lord  of  Wigmore,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  having 
tmught  of  the  parson  of  Aymestrey  Ids  ecclesiastical  rights 
over  the  district,  he  founded  there  a  small  prioiy,  and  built 
the  edifice  of  which  we  are  speaking  to  serve  as  the  prioiy 
church.  The  fate  of  his  monastic  establishment  was  some- 
what eventful ;  amid  the  feuds  of  the  border  the  monks  were 
driven  (mm  one  spot  to  another  \mtil  they  settled  at  Wigmore 
and  grew  into  a  famous  abbey  "*. 

The  remwns  of  Shobdon  church  in  their  present  state,  which 
are  interesting  only  as  beautiful  specimens  of  Norman  orna- 
mental sculpture,  consist  of  three  arches  with  their  various 
appendages,  and  appear  to  have  been  reconstructed  with 
tolerable  exactness.  The  middle  arch,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  two  others,  was  probably  the  one  which  sepa- 

■  The  reuona  for  Gxini  this  dale  tie  '  Thrir  hiitory  fomu  Ihe  nibjecl  of  ■ 

■Uled  in  the  Iliatory  of  Ludlow  uid  iU  mrious   lumtive   in    Konnui    Freoch, 

KeiRhbourhood.by  the  writer  of  tlie  present  printed  with  a  Ulenl  trtnilatioD  in  the 

■rticle,  p.  95,  (now  in  tiie  coune  of  publi-  work  just  quoted. 
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rated  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  The  two  smaller  arches, 
one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  larger  arch,  were  perhaps  the 
two  doorways  of  the  original  building.  Two  tympanums, 
each  adorned  with  very  bold  and 
fine  bas-reliefs,  are  also  preserved,  | 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  belong 
to  the  two  smaller  arehes,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  present  ap- 
pearance. That  on  the  right  of 
the  larger  arch  is  represented  in 
the  cut  (No.  1.)  at  the  head  of 
this  article;  it  represents  the 
Deity,  seated  within  a  round  au- 
reole or  gloiy,  supported  by  four 
angels.  The  left  tympanum  con- 
tains an  allegorical  group  of  figures. 
The  pillars  supporting  the  arches 
display  an  extraordinary  richnesa 
of  ornament,  of  the  character  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  fonned 
from  the  fragments  given  in  our 
woodcuts :  it  consists  of  figures 
of  men,  animals,  dragons,  foliage 
gracefully  arranged,  elegant  knot-  ,^^  ^. 

ted  work,  and  various  kinds  of  tra-  „,.,,  nmpiii^™ii-i.rto(u- !«.*.=(. 
eery.  Our  specimens  are  all  taken  »rBhaMo=ch».ct. 

from  the  shafts  of  the  middle  or  chancel-arch,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  three  pillars  on  each  side.  The  first  or  outer  pillar 
on  the  left-hand  side  (part  of  which  is  represented  in  the  cut 
No.  2.)  is  a  slender  shaft  of  scroll-work,  with  a  capital,  on 
which  is  sculptured  the  dragon,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  iconography.  The  next 
pillar  (No.  3.)  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  men  supposed  to 
represent  Welsh  knights,  arranged  in  couples  and  interwoven 
with  tracery.  Similar  figures  are  found  among  the  sculptures 
on  the  south  door  of  the  church  of  Kilpeck'  on  the  southern 

'  Allthesculpturtsof  IhiicurioUBehurth  a  complele  Mriea  of  drawingB  of  the  still 

■IF  repmented  in  their  minutest  details  more  remuksble  ornsineDti  of  thcremuns 

in  Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis's   carrfnlly-executed  of  Shobdoa  church,   from  which   he  hu 

"  lUuatnlionB  of  Kilpeck  Church."     Mr.  kindly  permitted  ue  to  aelect  the  eumples 

Leiiii  (whose  tilenis  u  sn  artist  ue  uni-  given  in  oui  article.     It  is  his  intention  to 

versally  known  and  appiedated]  hu  nude  publish  ihem  by  ■ubscriptioD  in  the  ume 
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border  of  Herefordshire,  and  I 
am  told  that  they  are  found  on 
other  monuments  on  the  borders 
of  Wales.  The  late  Mr.  Gage 
Rokewode  called  attention  to  the 
singularity  of  these  figures  as 
represented  in  the  sculpttu^s  at 
Kilpeck,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1842^,  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
markable character  of  the  cos- 
tume. In  the  figures  at  Kilpeck 
church,  (built  about  1135,  and 
therefore  contemporary  with  those 
at  Shobdon,)  the  cap  or  helmet  (a 
sort  of  PhiTgian  bonnet)  is  seen 
to  more  advantage  than  in  those 
at  Shobdon,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  heads  being  repre- 
sented in  profile.  The  rest  of 
the  dress  is  precisely  the  same,' 
except  that  in  the  Shobdon  figures 
■  it  appears  to  be  more  ornamented,  ^^ ,  _^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  sbowco. 
and  that  the  knotted  belts  of  the 

knights  of  Kilpeck  are  wanting.  The  two  figures  at  Kilpeck  are 
armed  respectively  with  a  sword  and  a  kind  of  mace :  one  of 
those  represented  in  our  cut  has  a  club,  and  the  other  Shobdon 
knights  have  similar  weapons.  The  close  vests,  trousers,  and 
shoes,  are  very  peculiar  to  these  figures,  and  of  rare  occurrence 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Rokewode  points  out  some  resemblance 
between  this  costume  and  that  of  the  ancient  Britons,  as 
described  by  old  writers,  and  as  represented  on  some  of  the 
Roman  coins  of  the  Britannic  type.  The  resemblance  is 
perhaps  rather  im^nary  than  real.  The  third  or  inner 
pillar  of  the  large  arch  at  Shobdon  is  much  larger  than  the 
others :  the  ornaments  of  the  one  on  the  right  side,  of  which  a 

fonnu  his  work  nnKUpeck.uidweheartily  tUte  of  dilRpidation.     A  good  work  on  the 

with  that  he  may  obuin  a  sufficient  number  architecture  antii|uitdei  of   the  churches 

of  BUbicribers  to  enable  him  to  put  Mb  de-  on  the  borders  of  Wslee  is  much  wanted. 
sign  in  eiecutioD.     In  a  few  Jemn,  Iheie  ''  Printed  in  the  ArchsologU,  voL  x^X. 

lemiiiu  iBEj  have  fsllea  into  a  bopeleia  p.  62. 
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compartment  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  4,  consists  of  a  variety 


of  knots  and  animals  (chiefly  birds)  placed  within  medallions, 
which  are  joined  together  by  faces  of  monsters.       t.  waiQHT. 


ON   THE  MEDIEVAL  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  PARIS. 

[PIEST  PERIOD.] 

The  churches  of  Paris,  as  they  now  stand,  aflbrd  a  good 
school  for  studying  the  medieval  architecture  of  the  central 
part  of  France,  in  ita  various  epochs ;  although,  taken  in  their 
several  details,  they  cannot  be  compared  to  many  edifices  in 
the  cities  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Thus,  for  the  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  there  are  some 
exquisite  buildings  of  that  date  in  the  capital,  yet  there  are 
none  to  compare  to  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  or  Rouen :  and 
the  specimens  of  the  Flamboyant  style  are  far  superior  at 
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Rouea  and  Troyes  to  anything  that  Paris  can  produce. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  complete  series  of  buildings  m  Paris, 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor  Julian,  down  to  the  days 
of  Henri  IV.,  in  which  all  the  various  charact^ristica  of 
medieval  architecture  may  be  studied,  and  from  which  a 
tolerably  complete  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  main  features 
of  French  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  general. 

Thus  we  have  in  this  city  the  remains  of  the  Palais  des 
Thermes,  once  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Julian ;  the  early 
portions  of  the  abbey  churches  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  and 
Montmartre,  of  the  heavy  Romanesque  {Romane)  period ;  and 
the  later  portions  of  the  same  buildings,  with  the  earlier  ones 
of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre,  and  St.  Severin,  for  the 
style  contemporary  with  our  earhest  pointed;  and  then  the 
later  parts  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
equivalent  to  Salisbury ;  a  blank  occurs  in  the  period  corre- 

gnnding  to  our  Decorated,  unless  those  portions  of  Ndtre 
ame  which  were  erected  during  the  fourteenth  century,  may 
be  considered  as  fiUing  up  the  vacuum ;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  complete  pointed  style,  such  as  is  developed 
in  England  at  the  east  end  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  in 
France  at  Amiens,  is  that  which  prevailed  there  until  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Bui^ndian  or  Flamboyant  style.  This  latter  style 
is  well  illustrated  in  Paris,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  epoch, 
(being  the  French  equivalent  of  our  Perpendicular,)  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Severin,  St.  Gervais,  St.  Mery,  St.  Germain 
r  Auxerrois,  &c.  The  style  of  the  Renaissance  is  most  splendidly 
exemphfied  in  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache,  and  St.  Laurent, 
while  there  are  numerous  civil  buildings  from  the  H6tel  de 
Sens,  and  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  to  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  tending  to  complete  the  series  for  the  portions 
extending  from  ue  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries. 

If  we  were  to  extend  our  researches  beyond  the  walls  of 
Paris,  so  as  to  include  the  medieval  edifices  of  a  circle  of  ten 
miles  radius,  a  series  quite  as  interesting  and  nearly  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  capital  itself,  would  be  found;  for  it  would 
comprise  many  valuable  specimens  of  the  Romanesque  and 
early  pointed  styles,  and  would  number  among  its  treasures 
the  abbq'  church  of  St.  Denis,  to  which  Paris  has  nothing  to 
compare.    Without,  therefore,  by  any  means  intending  to  say 
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that  the  student  of  French  medieval  architecture  should  hmit 
hia  enquiries  to  Paris  (he  should,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  visit 
Caen,  Rouen,  Chartres,  Strasburg,  Bourges,  &c.  and  that  rich 
mine  of  architectural  wealth,  the  sonthem  and  south-western 
portion  of  France),  we  would  encourage  any  antiquarian  visitor 
of  the  Prench  metropohs  to  examine  its  medieval  buildings, 
for  he  need  not  fear  to  obtain  therefrom  much  valuable  archi- 
tectural information.  For  the  aid  of  any  such  person  we  sub- 
join a  few  notes  on  the  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Paris 
now  remaining'. 

St.  Geemain  des  Pres. — ^This  abbatial  chureh  ranka  as 
the  earliest  of  any  now  extant  in  Paris,  tdthough  there  are 
portions  of  decorations  belonging  to  the  church  of  Montmartre 
which  are  of  a  still  more  remote  epoch.  The  deed  of  fotmda- 
tion  was  dated  A.D.  550,  and  the  buildings  of  the  church 
with  the  abbey  were  finished  A.D.  657,  in  which  year  the 
dedication  was  made  by  St.  Germanus  himself.  The  chiuxh 
and  abbey  were  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  A.D.  845,  857, 
858,  and  burnt  in  A.D.  861,  885.  Although  the  church  was 
not  entirely  destroyed,  a  new  one  was  founded  by  the  Abbot 
Morard,  A.D.  1014,  and  this  was  finally  completed  and  dedi- 
cated by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  A.D.  1168.  Of  the  original 
church  a  portion  probably  remains  under  the  western  tower, 
where  a  massive  arch,  low  and  perfectly  plain,  supports  the 
eastern  wall  of  that  part  of  the  edifice.  The  nave  is  most 
probably  of  the  date  1014,  and  the  choir  of  the  final  date  of 
1163.  Nearly  all  the  abbatial  buildings,  except  this  church 
and  the  abbot's  lodgings  (of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.),  with 
the  well-known  monastic  prison  called  L'Abbaye,  have  perished. 
The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  circular  east  end,  and  a  single 
aisle  running  all  round.  At  the  east  end  is  a  circular-ended 
Lady  chapel,  and  chapels  join  on  all  round  the  aisles  of  the 
choir.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  transept,  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  edifice,  stood  two  lofty 
towers  ending  in  spires,  which  were  unnecessarily  taken  down 
by  an  ignorant  architect  within  the  present  centmy,  and  are 
now  only  on  a  level  with  the  walls  of  the  church  ;  at  the  west 
end  a  single  tower,  capped  with  a  spire,  is  still  standing. 
Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  nave  and  transepts  in 

■  The  d«n»igc  done  >t  the  Revolution  the  liDeat  chuicheii  in  the  cit;  were,  how- 
win  immtnie,  but  it  fell  more  on  conven-  ever,  then  either  deitroyed  or  irrep«nblj 
tual  than  on  pinichul  edifice).     Some  of      defaced. 
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the  seventeenth  centuiy  by  alterations  intended  for  imptove- 
menta ;  and  during  the  Revolution  the  church  was  exposed  to 
destruction  by  worse  enemies  thao  the  Normans,  for  the 
repubhcan  Commune  turned  it  into  a  depot  for  saltpetre  and 
other  chemical  products,  and  an  accidental  fire  caused  great 
damage  to  it.  The  edifice  was,  however,  rep^red  after  the 
Restoration,  and  is  now  about  to  undergo  a  farther  and  a 
more  scientific  restoration  than  it  has  ever  yet  received. 

The  nave  is  exceedingly  plain,  consisting  of  simple  arcades 
with  a  clerestory  above,  and  with  round  piers  cE^ped  with 
rudely  executed  capitals.  The  ornaments  on  these  capitals 
are  generally  allegorical  representations  of  men  and  animals ; 
but  the  original  capitals  are  no  longer  in  situ :  they  were  so 
much  dilapidated  as  to  render  the  execution  of  new  fac-gimilet 
indispensable,  a  task  performed  in  a  creditable  manner.  The 
ancient  capitals  are  kept  in  the  National  Arclueological 
Museum  of  the  Palais  des  Thennes ;  aU  the  arches  are  circular, 

dectly  plain.  The  choir  possesses  a  triforium,  with  square- 
led  openings  extending  the  width  of  each  bay,  but  divided 
by  a  small  shaft  in  the  middle,  and  above  are  pointed  equi- 
lateral windows.  The  capitals  are  here  decorated  in  the  most 
sumptuous  variety  of  medieval  taste,  comprising  eveiy  variety 
of  beautifully  executed  foliage,  birds,  human  heads  amidst  the 
leaves,  and  other  devices,  uBbrding  one  of  the  richest  speci- 
mens extant  of  the  late  Romane  or  rather  earliest  pointed  style. 
Here  the  circular  arch  mixes  freely  with  the  pointed,  and  it  is 
evidently  a  specimen  of  the  transition  from  one  system  of 
curves  to  the  other.  The  church  was  exceedingly  rich  in 
tombs  of  every  description  : — but  few  now  remain, — and  none 
of  the  medieval  epochs.  This  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  church  of  Paris :  and  the  most  ample  archse- 
ological  information  concerning  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dom. 
BonUlard'a  History  of  the  abbey,  A.D.  1728. 

MoNTMAETRE. — ^This  chuTch,  although  outside  the  muni- 
cipal walls  of  Paris,  has  always  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  capital  that  it  may  be  considered  as  part  of  it,  and 
more  especially  now  that  the  military  lines  have  included  the 
hill  of  Montmartre  within  their  circuit.  The  precise  date  of 
^he  eariiest  portion  of  the  existing  edifice  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained. It  has  been  built  over  the  spot  where  St.  Denis  was 
caid  to  have  been  martyred,  and  it  is  known  that  a  conventual 
establishment,  with  probably  a  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
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sent  edifice,  existed  there  in  the  time  of  Louis  h  Ores.  This 
monarch  removed  the  monka  to  the  chmxih  of  St.  Denis  de 
la  Chartre,  and  then  founded  a  new  convent  for  an  abbess  and 
sixty  nuns  in  A.D.  1134.  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  assisted  by 
St.  Bernard  and  Peter  the  Venerable,  dedicated  the  new 
church  in  A.D.  1147,  and  this  date  tallies  well  with  nearly 
all  the  portions  of  the  church  now  standing :  a  few  alterations 
in  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  were  made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  abbatial  buildii^  have  nearly  all  been  destroyed :  the 
church  itself  consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  and  a  small 
circular  choir  at  the  east  end.  The  a^les  also  terminate  in 
circular  chapels.  The  oldest  portions  of  the  edifice  are  four 
Roman  columns  of  fine  marble,  with  capitals  of  the  Debased 
style  common  to  the  Lower  Empire,  which  were  probably 
removed  hither  from  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Mars  that  stood 
on  the  hill :  two  of  these  columns  are  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chim;h,  and  two  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir.  On  the  capital 
of  one  at  the  west  end,  a  cross  has  been  cut.  The  nave 
possesses  a  trifonum,  until  lately  blocked  up  with  human  skulls 
and  bones,  and  a  mutUated  clerestory  above,  the  triforium  and 
the  c^itals  of  tlie  piers  resembling  dosely  those  of  St.  Grermain 
des  Pres.  The  choir  is  of  the  purest  early  pointed  style,  but 
the  capitals  of  the  shafts  in  this  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  retain  a  character  of  an  eariier  period  than  that  of 
their  presumed  execution.  The  whole  of  this  edifice  is  to  be 
thoroughly  restored.  Although  its  annals  are  sufficiently 
interesting  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  its  monumental 
history  seems  alw^s  to  have  been  rather  poor. 

St.  Jclien  le  Padvre. — ^This  small  church  stands  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  the  precise  year  of  its 
dedication  is  not  known.  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  a 
basilica  as  standing  on  this  spot,  but  no  traces  of  any  building 
of  so  early  a  date  as  the  sixth  century  are  now  to  be  met  with. 
It  consists  of  a  central  and  single  side  aisles,  all  terminating 
in  circular  apses,  with  a  clerestory  continued  above  all  the 
arcades  of  the  central  aisle  and  apse.  The  arches  of  the  main 
piers  are  circular,  and  the  capitels  are  of  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Ndtre  Dame  and  St.  Germain  des  Fres ;  the  clerestory 
windows  are  pointed,  and  of  much  wider  proportions  than 
were  usual  in  England  at  that  period.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
church  is  a  holy  well. 
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St.  Mabtin  DE8  Champs. — ^Farte  of  the  church  of  this  im- 
mense monastic  estabhshmeDt, — particularly  the  side  aides 
and  the  eastern  end, — are  of  the  Momane  style,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  a  date  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century ;  the  major 
part  of  the  edifice  is,  however,  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  grand 
refectory,  still  standing,  forms  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  same 
centuiy.  It  is  known  that  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
stood  here  in  the  seventh  ccntuiy,  but  Henri  I.  rebuilt  the 
whole,  and  Philip  I.  constituted  it  into  a  prioiy  of  Cluniac 
monks  A.D.  1079.  The  church,  now  much  degraded,  is  hard 
to  be  mode  out,  from  its  being  used  as  a  magazine  for  the 
Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  but  the  refectory  has  been  appro- 
priated as  a  school,  and  with  its  beautiful  reading  pulpit,  and 
single  row  of  slender  shafts  running  down  the  middle  of  the 
awtment  to  support  the  vaulting,  produces  a  most  exquisite 
effect.  The  details  are  worked  out  with  great  care  and 
deUcaoy. 

Notes  Dame. — ^The  earher  parts  of  this  building,  indnding 
the  lower  portions  of  the  western  front,  the  piers  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  aisles,  date  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century; 
and,  though  they  are  on  the  very  limits  of  the  circular  and 
pointed  styles,  or  rather  associated  with  the  latter,  entitle 
the  cathecfral  to  be  considered  one  of  the  earbest  buildings  in 
the  capital.  The  high  Altar  was  consecrated  A.D.  1182.  No 
description  of  this  well-known  edifice  is  necessary :  it  mdy  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  character  of  this  early  portion  of 
the  architecture  is  very  good,  rich,  and  massive,  and  that  the 
ornamental  parts  are  executed  with  great  taste  and  skill.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  edifice,  indeed  all  that  part  which 
most  strikes  the  unprofessional  eye,  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  small  portion,  especially  towards  the  eastern  end, 
of  the  fourteenth,  some  even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth.  It  was  a 
building  that  advanced  veiy  slowly  towards  completion.  The 
whole  is  going  to  be  carefully  restored  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  some  injudicious  alterations  made  during  the  last 
and  present  centuries  will  be  removed. 

B.  LONQUEVILLB  JONES. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  CHAMBER 
IN  A  CASTLE. 
The  following  curious  descriptive  account  of  the  interior  of 
a  chamber  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  centmy 
in  the  FubUc  Library  at  Cambridge,  containing  the  metrical 
romance  of  SirDegrevant.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  same 
romance  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  which  famishes 
a  few  variations.  The  rarity  of  such  pieces  gives  consider- 
able interest  to  this  extract. 

Ther  was  a  rjel  rooffe 
In  a  chaumber  of  loffe, 
Hjrt  vu  buskyd  above 

With  besauntes  ful  btygtfa. 
All  off  Tuel  bon*, 
WbyjQi^  ogei  <=  and  psrpon', 
Mony  a  dere  wrothe  *  stone, 

Eodentyd  and  dyjth. 
Ther  men  mygth  se,  ho  tliat  wolde, 
Aicuigeles  of  rede  golde ', 
Byify  mad  of  o  '  molde, 

Lowynge  >■  fill  lyjth ; 
With  the  Pocalyps  of  Jon, 
The  Powles  Pf  stoles  erorychon. 
The  paraboles  of  Salomon, 

Payn^d  ful  ryjth. 

>  Thii  term  ii  mentioned  in  Sir  Thopu  ifaewi  both  toit.     In  Ct»*eQ,  a  thin  wall, 

•nd  the  bkllad  of  Thomu  of  Enildonn  u  the  itonei  of  which  ue  built  oa  the  edge, 

(he  material  af  Kuddle  I   and  in  the  Tar-  ii  called  a  por-fuiiit  .■   in  ScMland,  a  vail 

nameat of  Tottenbam  as  haTinf;  omamenlnl  in  genen],  and  in  Aberdeenihire  the  parapet 

the  head-dren  of  Tibbe.  Its  preciw  mean-  of  a  bridge,  i>  called  a  furpoM.  SeeJanue- 

Ing  does  not  leeni  to  be  known ;   but  it  is  son,  supp.  in  t. 

explained  b;  Scott  to  b«  "  Ihe  round  bone  ■  Wrought  with  great  patna. 

of  the  knee."  'This  probably  refers   to  Iho    carred 

*  With.  corbels. 

'  Ogee  inonWnga.    See  FroC  WillU's  ■  One. 

ArcMlcctural  Nomenclature,  p>  II.  '  Shining. 

'  A  atone  Ihrongh  a  thieh  wall  which 
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And  the  foure  gospellorea, 

Syttyny  on  pylloreg ; 

Hend  >,  herkeneth  and  herea, 

Gyfhftbe  joure  wyll. 
Austyn  and  Gregory, 
Jerome  and  Ambrose, 
Tbiu  the  foure  doctores 

Lystened  thui  tylle. 
Ther  wm  purtred  "  in  ston 
The  fyleeoferea  everychon. 
The  otorjf  erf  Aboolon, 

ThatlykydfiiUyUe; 
With  m  orrelegge '  one  hyjth 
To  rynge  the  oun  ti.  nyjih. 
To  waken  Myldore  the  bryith. 

With  belluB  to  knyllo. 

Square  wydowea  of  glaa. 
The  rechest  tJwt  ever  was, 
Tho  moynelea"  web  off  bras, 

Made  with  menne  handee ; 
AUe  the  walles  of  geete  <■, 
With  gaye  gablettes*  and  grete, 
Kyn^es  eyttyng  in  thdt  set* 

Out  of  sure'  tondes. 
Grete  Charles  with  the  crounne, 
Syre  Godfray  the  Boyloune,      ^ 
And  Arthur  the  Bretoune, 

With  here  bryjt  brondes'. 
The  floure  was  paned'  overal 
With  a  clere  crystal. 
And  overe  kevetyd '  with  a  pal ', 

Afflore"  where  she  etondes. 

Hut  bed  was  of  assure. 
With  tester  and  celuie ', 

I  CovitMHi people.  "  Omunented esnopieior nichM. 

"  Ponrtnr^  '  Swanl. 

I  A  clock.    TUa  i»  »  eunoDi  notice  of  "  Swordi. 

k  domntic  clock  at  u  «»rl)r  period.     For  '  V»ri^»tod. 

ftitther  panicuU™   on   eelljr  clockt,  lee  '  Covered. 

Buringtoa'a  pspel  in  the  fifth  volume  of  '  Rich  cloth. 

(be  ArcheolopL  "  On  the  floor. 

~  Moltion*.  "  Cuiopy, 

•  Jet. 
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With  a  bryit  bordure, 

Compaayd  fill  clene ; 
And  all  a  atorye  at  hit  waa 
Of  Ydoyne  uid  Amadas, 
Peireye'  in  j\ke  a  plas. 

And  papageyee  ■  of  grene. 
The  ecochenee  •  of  many  knyjt 
Of  gold  and  cypruB  wae  i-dyjt'', 
Brode  besaunteB  and  bryjt. 

And  trewelores*  bytwene ; 
There  was  at  bur  testere 
The  kyngee  owne  banere ; 
Was  nevere  bede  rychere 

Of  empryce  ne  qwene ! 

This  romance,  which  contains  several  cmious  passages 
relating  to  the  manners  of  the  fourteenth  century,  will  shortly 
be  pablished  by  the  Camden  Society,  with  the  variations 
afforded  by  the  copy  in  the  Lincob  maouacript. 

J.  O.  BALLIWELL. 
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Vtititi  attbaiolotital  flHetUlien. 


JUKB  36, 

Ur.  C.  B.  Smltb  (Uted  that  tbe  Council  of  the  Kumismatic  Socie^  had  autho- 
rited  him  to  present  to  the  AModation  a  complete  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie 
Society,  4  toIb.  8to.     London,  1836 — 44. 

Mr.  Manbj  exhibited  two  Boroon  bTonze  (words,  found  near  the  Soman  waD 
in  NoTthumberlaDd,  and  a  Noimao  Rword  fonnd  la  the  Thames,  opponte  the 
Dew  bounea  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Wright  read  a  note  ftom  Mr.  John  Virtue,  of  58,  Newmui-atreet,  accom- 
panying an  exhibition  of  two  fi^^enta  of  Roman  red  potter;,  an  ivor;  knife- 
haDdle.an  earthen  jar  and  a  glats  bottle  of  the  middle  ages,  an  ahbej  counter,  and 
a  piece  of  "hlack  monej,"  stated  to  hue  been  dtscoTered,  about  two  jears  rinoe, 
with  a  quantit;  of  the  red  potter;,  and  a  comiderable  number  of  gM,  Alrm, 
and  copper  coins,  during-  the  foimadon  of  tbe  Dover  railwa;,  at  the  depth  of  about 
17  feet  from  the  Burfoce  of  the  ground,  in  the  immediate  Ticinit;  of  Joiner-street, 
London  Bridge. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  exhibited  a  spur  and  fibula  in  bronie,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Warren,  of  Ixworth,  Suffolk,  The  spur  is  of  the  kind  termed  "  prick- 
•pur,"  but  differing  from  the  Norman  (to  which  this  term  is  usually  applied)  in 
form,  size,  and  general  character.  It  is  ornamented  and  atndded  with  amall  stones, 
or  rather  coloured  pastes.  The  ends  to  which  the  leathern  straps  were  bstened 
are  &diioned  into  the  shape  of  animals'  heads.  It  was  found  at  Paketdiam,  a 
village  a^i'^oi"?  Ixworth.  llie  fibula  is  crutiform,  and  fbnr  inches  in  length, 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  tenntnating  in  grotesque  heads.  It  was  found  at  Ixworth. 
These  two  objects  are  considered  to  be  either  Saxon  or  Danish.  The  spur 
is  an  extremely  rare  specimen  ;  the  fibnla  is  of  a  kind  common  to  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northampton,  but  in  the  aonthem  and  western  couniiea  is 
not  frequently  met  with. 

Mr.  Smith  then  read  the  following  communications  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bstenum, 
jnn.,  of  Bakewell,  Deibyshire : — 

"In  making  a  plantation  north  of  Kenslowe  wood,  near  Uiddleton,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1838,  the  labourers  discovered  in  a  natural  fissure  in  the  rock  some 
human  teeth  and  bones,  mixed  with  bones  of  rats  and  other  animals,  amongst 
others  a  boar's  tusk,  all  of  which  are  now  in  my  possesion.  Thinking  that  by 
making  a  better  search  something  else  might  be  discovered,  in  April,  1844,  I 
cleared  all  the  soil  out  of  the  fissure,  and  found  amongst  it  some  moie  hnmau 
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bonet,  which  indicate  ihe  skeleton  to  be  that  of  a  female,  also  s  large  quantity  of 
animal  bones,  amongst  which  was  the  shill  either  of  a  wolf  ot  large  dog.  From 
the  absence  of  an;  urn  or  other  anide,  it  is  questionable  if  thia  can  with  propriet; 
be  stjled  a  banrow,  but  lirom  the  &ct  of  the  diacovei;  of  human  bones  I  hare 
thought  it  worthy  of  record. 

"  On  the  6tli  of  May,  1 844, 1  opened  •  banow  called  Moot  Lowe,  ntuated  in  a 
rocliy  field  of  considerable  elevation,  about  a  mile  south-west  of  Giai^  Mill. 
The  barrow  is  about  13  yards  in  diameter,  and  abont  4  feet  Ughet  than  the  nu- 
TDunding  Geld.     We  commenced  cutting  from  the  east  side  towards  the  middle, 
at  about  fout  yards  from  which  we  found,  just  under  tbe  turf,  on  the  letl'hand  side 
of  OQi  t(«nch,  a  large  um  measuring  about  16  inches  in  height,  and  13  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth ;  it  is  made  of  coane  and  badly-baited  clay,  and  is  rudely 
oroamented  with  lines  running  in  different  directions.    When  found,  it  lay  on  one 
side,  ctuabed  to  pieces  from  having  loin  ao  near  the  surface.    I  shall  be  able  to 
restore  it  partially,  when  I  shall  make  a  drawing  of  it,  which  I  will  send  yon. 
Within  the  um  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  amongst  which  was  a  lance  head,  or 
dagger,  of  brass,  measuring  3J  inches  in  length,  with  a  hole  at  the  lower  end,  by 
whitj)  it  bad  been  riveted  or  otherwise 
fiutened  into  tbe  handle ;  it  has  some- 
time been  very  highly  polished.     It  is 
here  drawn  of  the  original  sise.     It 
is  remaifcable  that  this  is  the  oidy 
brass  dagger  that  I  can  trace  as  bnng 
found  in  the  Derbyshire  barrows,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  them  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, as  see  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  vol.  i.  Plates  II  and  26, 
where  two  are  engraved,  very  similar  to  this  one.    A  little  nearer  the  centre  of 
the  barrow  was  a  skeleton,  widi  the  knees  drawn  up,  lying  on  some  large  lime- 
stones, but  unaccompanied  by  articles  <^  any  kind.     The  ground  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  barrow  was  at  least  four  feet  lower  than  the  natural  soil,  and  filled  up  with 
stones  without  soil,  but  nothing  was  found  there.    Dispersed  amongst  the  soil,  of 
which  the  barrow  was  in  part  composed,  were  found  teeth  of  pigs  and  other 
animals,  a  small  iragment  of  an  um,  some  chippings  of  flint,  and  a  very  few  rat 
bones.    About  400  yards  from  the  foregoing  barrow  there  was  another  smaU 
banow,  likewise  called  Moot  Lowe,  which  was  fomerly  opened  by  Mr.  Gill,  who 
(as  I  am  informed)  found  some  articles  of  gold  there.    There  is  now  very  little  of 
tbe  barrow  remaining ;  however,  I  examined  it  on  the  6lh  of  May,  and  fotmd  a 
few  human  bones  and  teeth,  which  had  evidentiy  belonged  to  two  skeletons,  and  a 
few  animal  bones  also. 

"  On  Ibe  8th  of  May,  1 S44, 1  opened  a  barrow  called  Sliper  Lowe,  situated  on 
Brasnngton  Moor.  It  is  about  twelve  yards  in  diameter,  but  very  low,  being 
raised  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground :  it  is  probably  reduced  in  height 
by  having  been  ploughed  over ;  indeed,  I  am  pretQ  coufident  that  such  is  the 
case,  as  we  found  hnman  bones  &c.  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  barrow, 
just  under  the  turf, and  broken  into  small  pieoes,no  doubt  by  being  draped  about 
by  the  ploughshare.  We  cnt  trencbes  through  it  in  different  directions,  and  found 
that  it  was  raised  upon  the  rock.  On  coining  to  the  middle,  we  found  a  deposit  of 
burnt  bones,  with  two  flint  arrow-beads  and  two  other  instruments  of  flint  Pro- 
ceeding a  little  deeper,  we  discovered  a  cist  cut  in  the  rock,  which  contaiMil  a 
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itij  fine  urn  of  etij  rttber  uader-lMked,  aai  mttir 
metited  in  ■  rerj  imoonuDon  and  tMUful  nwnner, 
measuring  71  inohei  in  he^ht  and  0)  indws 
diameter  at  the  mouth.  Under  the  uin,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ciit,  laj  the  ikelelon  of  a  young'  per- 
son, apparenilf  about  ten  yean  of  age.  In  meat  of 
the  treadle*  we  cut  were  found  human  bones,  irhkh 
had  belonged  to  three  akeletont  at  the  leut,  alio 
teeth  and  bonei  of  rariouB  auimali,  rati,  &c.  We 
also  found  the  didl  of  a  foumart  or  polecat,  the  same 
as  thoM  found  in  the  banow  at  Bull  Hill,  August 
Mth,  1843,  five  instrument*  and  ranous  ehippingi 
of  Bint,  a  itagment  appaientl;  of  a  Mone  odt,  and 
a  fragment  of  white  poitoy  with  a  green  glaze,  all 
■oattered  about  the  barrow  at  an  inconsiderable 
depth. 

"  On  the  10th  of  May,  1844,  I  made  a  bither  examination  of  Galle;  Lowe, 
which  I  first  opened  on  the  30th  of  June,  1843.  We  opened  two  trenches  in  the 
thicker  end,  which  is  raised  about  five  feet  abore  the  ground,  and  which  oon^sts 
mostly  of  loose  stones,  hdd  up  by  a  row  of  large  limwtones  set  edgeways  near  the 
bottom.  In  one  erf'  the  trenchM,  about  three  feel  from  the  top  of  the  bairow,  and 
amongst  the  loose  itoiui,  was  fbnnd  a  human  skeleton,  and  near  it,  on  a  flat  stone, 
a  depodt  of  burnt  bonea.  About  a  yard  Ikrther  on,  at  the  same  depth,  was  another 
skeleton,  eridently  that  of  a  rery  young  man ;  both  of  them  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  kind  of  arUclei.  In  the  other  trench  nothing  was  found.  In  filling  np 
again  a  smsll  piece  of  a  coarse  um  wa*  found. 

"  On  the  10th  of  June,  1844,  I  opened  a  barrow  shualed  in  a  fi^  on  Elton 
Moor,  by  cutting  through  it  in  two  differant  directions,  so  as  to  leave  Terj  little  of 
it  unexplored.  About  the  lerd  of  the  ground,  in  the  centre,  we  found  a  few 
human  bones,  whieb  had  been  before  disturbed,  some  animal  teeth,  a  large  flint 
arrow  or  qwar  head,  and  a  piece  of  a  small  um,  neatly  omunented.  When  near 
the  south  side  of  the  bairow,  and  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
natural  sml,  we  came  to  the  skeleton  of  an  aged  person,  the  bones  of  which  weie 
rery  much  decayed ;  neartheheadwasasmallfragmentof  wood,of  ahalf-drctilar 
shape,  encased  with  iron  (it  wai  at  first  like  the  half  of  a  small  egg,  the  iron  being 
the  shell,  but  it  got  broke,  and  I  have  obtained  only  a  small  piece  of  it);  behind  the 
skeleton  was  an  um  of  badly  baked  day,  very  neatly  ornamented,  which  had  been 
cmshed  by  the  weight  of  the  soil,  with  which  it  was  in  some  measure  incoipotated. 
Inside  the  um  weie  found,  all  in  a  heap,  one  red  and  two  ligfat«doured  pebbles, 
an  article  of  iron  ore,  polished,  which  wa*  most  piobably  used  as  an  amulet,  (one 
of  the  same  material,  and  something  like  it,  was  found  in  Galley  Lowe  last  year,) 
«  small  celt  of  grey  flint,  a  cutting  instrument  of  grey  flint,  beautifully  chipped, 
no  less  thsn  twen^-onc  flints  of  the  circular-ended  shape,  most  of  which  are  rery 
neatly  chipped,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  flint  of  Tariou*  shapes,  some  of  them  arrow- 
heads.  Very  few  ratn'  bones  were  found  in  this  barrow,  bnt  there  were  some  burnt 
bones  scattered  about  the  last-mentioued  skeleton." 

Ur.  Wm.  B.  Bradfidd,  of  Winchester,  forwarded  a  notice  of  a  recent  disoorery 
of  indications  of  foundations  of  n  building  of  consderable  extent  in  the  meadow 
on  the  south-east  side  of  Winchester  college.  The  hues  of  foundation*,  owing  to 
the  long  continuanee  of  dry  weather,  are  tery  diitinctJy  discernible,  the  grass 
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growing  on  them  being  withered  and  brown,  wbile  that  on  the  ground  adjoining 
lenuuDi  fresh  and  green.  Hr.  Bndfield  ootuiders  they  are  the  remaina  of  the 
chapel  attached  to  the  otrilege  of  St.  Elizabeth,  founded  in  1301,  bj  John  de 
Pontinaia,  bishop  of  Wincbegter. 

Mt.  Waj  exhibited  some  diawingi  hj  Hr.  J.  B.  Jackson,  representing.  No.  1, 
an  aitificial  mound  of  earth  in  the  oentie  of  the  village  of  Oje,  near  FlekkeQord, 
a^jtnning  the  Nase  of  Norway ;  No.  3,  a  cirale  of  (tones,  which,  according'  to  oml 
Inidition,  was  tued  hj  the  people  of  that  TiUage  for  judicial  proceedings ;  No.  3, 
■ketches  of  churches  in  the  distriet  of  Siiedale,  and  of  large  fragments  of  stones 
(apparently  portions  of  Celtic  monumenla)  in  Dorsetehire. 

Bead  a  note  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Bichaidson : — "  While  the  woAmen  were  remoT' 
ing  some  panelling  at  the  Altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
during  some  late  alterations,  thej  found  under  the  two  southemmoat  mulliona  of 
the  cMt  window  a  fine  sculptured  tablet  sunk  into  the  wall,  repreMnting  the  mid- 
fiiion,  aunnounted  by  a  beautifiil  moulding,  and  inscribed  in  black  letiar  JRKtf 
Jin.  The  iace  of  the  sculpture  is  miserably  destroyed ;  probably,  in  1783,  the 
woribsen  chipped  it  off  in  order  to  obtain  a  flat  surface  for  the  panelling.  The 
■tone,  which  appears  u>  have  been  monumental,  is  about  5^  feet  in  height" 

Jolt  10. 

Hr.  Wright  read  a  letter  from  Hr.  Robert  Cole,  of  Tokeuhouse-yard,  accom- 
panying an  ancient  bronze  spur  of  the  Norman  period,  richly  ornamented  and  set 
with  «olotu«d  stones,  which  had  been  recentiy  dug  up  in  the  Isle  of  Skje  at 
Hookstot.  Hr  Cole  remarics, "  Hugstot,  or  Honkatodt,  is  As  seat  of  the  Mao- 
donald  family,  who  itow  represent  the  celebrated  '  Kings  of  the  Isles,'  and  the 
spur,  I  tmdtntand,  was  found  near  to  the  ntin*  of  the  eaatle  of  Durtnlm,  the 
tUonghold  of  those  warlike  chiefs." 

Hr;  Wr^t  exbibiled  a  wood  earring,  anppcaed  to  be  of  the  end  of  the  fifteentii 
ontuiy,  Mpreaenting  the  entombment  of  Christ,  now  in  the  posacsrion  of  Hr. 
John  Vutne,  of  fi8,  Newman-street. 

Hr.  Croker  stated  that  he  had  commnnioated  irith  Captain  Brandreth  on  the 
■nligeet  of  the  Saxon  bamnrs  destroyed  in  Oreenwich  Park,  and  that  great  exag- 
gerotiona  and  miarepreeentations  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  It  spears 
that  only  twelfe  harrows  had  been  cleared  away,  and  that  the  Ooremmeit  has,  at 
a  sacrifice  of  890/.,  selected  another  situation  Ibr  the  reserroir.  Hr.  Crokei  added, 
that  the  antbotities  bad  expressed  their  readinesa  to  forward  the  objects  of  the 
Assodation  in  ererj  way  in  their  power. 

Dr.  Bromet  read  a  letter  from  Thomas  Brighthomeby,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
nutteo  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  Gothic  building  raised  orer  St  Wine- 
fred's  Well  at  Holywell,  stating  the  measures  whidi  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
objects  of  that  eommitloe,  and  expressing  a  wid  to  hare  the  name  of  the  British 
ArchKologioal  Association  in  the  list  of  subscribers.  Ur.  Fettigrew  baring  made 
a  statement  of  the  prewnt  condition  of  the  funds  of  the  Assodation,  it  was  moved 
hy  Hr.  Croker,  seconded  by  Hr.  Wright,  and  raaolred,  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  formation  of  the  Association  it  would  not  be  adrisable  to  begin  to  nibseribe 
money  towards  the  restoration  of  buildings. 

Hr.  Wright  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ferrey,  respecting  some  important  renova- 
tions now  taking  plaoe  in  Wdlt  cathedral.  Hi.  Ferrey  promises  to  lay  befbro 
the  Committee  a  report  of  any  diacoreries  that  may  in  oonseqnenoe  be  made. 
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JDI.T24. 

Hi.  Croker  K*d  the  following  letter  front  the  Ber.  Thomu  Dean  to  Albeit 
Wmy ,  Esq.,  respecting  the  alkle  of  Little  Ualiern  church,  Worcestenhire. 

Column  Grtra,  tear  Ledtnry,  Itay  31, 18+4. 

Sib, — I  beg  ta  draw  joui:  attention,  aod  through  yon  the  attention  of  the 
member*  of  the  Biitiih  Archnological  Auociatioii,  to  the  state  of  Little  MalTem 
church,  rituate  in  the  count;  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Notwithstaoding  the 
•Dent  ravages  of  time  and  the  rude  hand  of  the  spoliator,  this  church  contains 
man;  ver;  Talnahle  remains  of  medienl  pie^.and  man;  iateiesting  specimens  of 
Chtistian  ornament,  which  are  high!;  deserving  of  preservation.  The  entire  re- 
storation of  this  chdicb  b  an  otgect  more  to  be  desired  than  expected,  bnt  even 
that  is  not  imponible,  and  would  certain);  reflect  much  honour  and  ooiuolation  to 
an;  benevolent  individoal  or  usociation  invested  with  suffident  means  and  taste 
and  skill  to  restore  its  ancient  proportions.  The  east  window  is  a  rich  specimen  of 
the  painted  gloss  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy.  It  is  coeval  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
chnroh  b;  Bishop  Aicock  about  the  ;eu  14dO.  This  window  origiuall;  contained 
what  might  be  considered  a  contiDuotu  hisloty  of  the  ro^a  famil;  of  Edward  IV. 
Several  of  the  compartments  are  still  neari;  perfect,  and  a  judicious  hand  would 
pTobaU;  be  able  to  restore  the  whole.  The  mjil  arms,  those  of  Beauchamp,  of 
Woodville,  and  of  Alooek,  then  bishop  of  WoKester,  and  probabl;  fonnerl;  prior 
of  Little  Malvern,  are  neailj  perfect.  So  are  also  the  figures  of  the  queen  and  of 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  T.,  who  was  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Another 
compartment,  neail;  perfect,  contains  the  figures  of  three  daughters  of  Edward  IT., 
the  eldest  of  whom,  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  afterwards  became  queen  of  HcditTIL, 
andunitedthehostile  houses  ofYork  and  Lancaster;  she  is  dressed  in  rich  attire,  and 
affords  one  ofthefiuestspedmens  now  remaining  of  the  female  costtuneof  thatage. 

The  chancel  contains  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  tiles  of  the  fiftaeoth 
oentni;  and  a  few  of  mnoh  earlier  date. 

In  llie  window  whidi  is  inserted  in  the  arch  of  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  most 
beantifiil  spedmen  of  painted  glass,  taken  from  some  part  of  the  andent  chorch, 
which  is  probabl;  a  representation  of  the  first  person  in  the  Godhead ;  this  figura 
is  neari;  )>erfect,  and  the  exquisite  beaut;  of  it  is  tmiqoe. 

The  diuTch  originall;  consisted  of  a  chancel,  nare,  two  transepts,  two  side 
Gh^>els,and  asacris^ or  holj' chapel  behind  the  Altar,  of  which  there  now  remains 
onl;  the  diancel  and  part  of  the  nave,  the  remainder  is  entirel;  in  ruins  and  over- 
grown with  iv;.  Portions  of  the  entire  walls  and  windows  remain  and  ma;  easil; 
be  traced.  The  rood-beam  is  of  beautiful  workmanship  and  with  the  miserere 
seats  and  chancel-screen  require  attention.  The  pulpit  and  reading-deA  are  in  a 
aadl;  dil^iidated  and  wretched  state.  Some  of  the  pews  are  of  the  most  offensive 
character  and  disfigure  the  building. 

The  deoenc;  requisite  for  the  due  service  of  Almight;  God  demands  that  some- 
thing should  immediatel;  be  done  to  restore  this  interesting  church,  which  has 
suffered  so  much  from  dvil  and  religious  discord ;  bnt  when  the  *t*te  of  the  parish 
and  of  the  living,  onl;  a  perpetual  curac;  of  £44.  10s.  per  annum,  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  evident  (hat  local  means  are  inadequate  to  so  extensive  a  wo^ 
There  are  also  diffionlties  of  a  nature  which  ma;  in  some  degree  militate  against 
an;  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  Christian  dignit;  of  this  venemUe  stroctore,  but 
I  trust  these  will  ;ield  to  the  inflneuce  of  proper  feeling,  and  no  longer  embarrass 
the  efforts  to  renovate  this  splendid  monument  of  the  teal  and  pie^  of  onr  aacei- 
tois.    And  to  God  alone  be  the  glor;. 
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If  it  be  in  yotu  power  to  Uythete  paiticulan  befoTe  tbemeniben  of  the  Archn- 
olugical  Anociatian,fon  will  perfonn  aa  act  ofChriBtianphiluithropy.uidiiujaflbrd 
•ome  pioDi  iodiridnal  an  opportnsitf  to  render  seirice  in  the  hoi;  caoie  of  religion, 
bj  reitoTing  the  whtde  or  lome  part  of  this  interesting  structure;  or  at  all  event* 
jou  maj  have  an  opportonitj  of  drawing  mich  attention  to  the  church  as  may  lend 
to  preserve  the  ancient  and  historical  monuments  recorded  in  the  windows,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  the  carved  work,  aud  at  the  same  time  rescue  this  temjde  of  Almi^tj 
God  bom  further  dilapidation,  and  from  that  culpable  ne^ect  to  which  it  hai  fin 
iO  many  years  been  subjected. 

Uessis.  Cocks  and  Biddulph,  bankers,  43,  Charing  Crou,  London,  will  kindljr 
leceive  anj  donation  or  contribution  for  the  restoration  of  Little  Malvern  church, 
and  any  further  information  will  gratefully  be  given  on  application  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dean,  Colwall  Green,  near  Ledburj,  Herefordihiie. 

I  have  the  honour  la  be,  Sir,  jour  obedient  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  DEAN, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  iJttle  Malvern. 

Albert  Waj,  Esq.,  Houorarf  Secretary,  Sec. 

Bcfercnce  having  been  made  to  former  proceedings,  resolved,  with  conuderation 
particularly  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  "  that  in  the  preHent  stage  of  the 
formation  of  the  Assodation,  it  would  not  be  advuable  to  b^n  to  subscribe 
money  towards  the  restoration  of  buildings."  But  it  was  the  wish  of  the  meeting 
tliat  Mr.  Dean's  letter  should  be  answered  by  the  Secretary,  assuring  him  of  the 
interest  the  Association  felt  in  the  preaerTation  of  little  Halvem  ohuieh,  and  ex- 
pressing their  regret  that  the  state  of  their  funds  does  not  enable  them  to  contri- 
bute to  its  support,  but  that  the;  woold  call  public  attention  to  Us  oummutticatiott 
in  the  Archaiological  Journal. 

A  spur  and  Btirrup.apparently  Noiman,  ware  exhibited  by  Mr.J.  Perdue,  jun., 
found  at  the  bottom  of  Cottenton's  hill,  Kingsclere,  while  making  a  trench. 

Read,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Goddard  Johusoa  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  with  a  drawing 
of  a  "  Oypcyeie,"  or  ancient  English  stretcher  for  a  purse  or  pouch.  Mr.  Johnson 
otaervea ; — "  The  article  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  *  Gypcyere,'  and 
is  noticed  under  tiiis  name  in  the  '  Promptorium  Parvukmim,'  edited  by  Mr. 
Way,  as  well  as  b;  others.  It  consisted  of  a  purse  or  pouch  attached  to  the 
■tretcher  by  sewing  thereto,  through  the  hole* ;  the  pouch  was  commonl;  of  leather, 
and  frequentiy  of  silk  with  other  costly  ornaments.  We  retain  two  old  sayings  to 
this  day  which  relate  to  and  had  their  origin  from  the  above  articles,  and  which 
we  use  without  being  generally  aware  of  the  derivation,  namely,  the  term  *  Cut- 
pone,'  the  article  in  question  being  formerly  worn  suspended  &om  a  jirdU 
round  the  waist,  from  whence  the  purse  or  pouch  was  cut  off  by  the  thieves  of 
that  time,  in  lieu  of  which  we  now  have  'pick-pockets.'  Another  saying — on 
the  frequent  application  for  money  by  the  tax  and  rate  gatherers,  as  well  as  others, 
we  have  the  common  remark  of  <  one  had  always  need  to  have  one's  purse  at  the 
girdle^'  There  is  another  set  of  articles  which  require  a  fiiitfaer  elucidation  of  their 
history  and  tise  than  has  come  under  my  notice,  I  mean  those  known  by  the  name 
of 'roimdet^  and  'lots,'  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  bdii. 
^.398,1187;  liiv.  407,  8,  9 ;  Ixvii.  281,  and  liix.  498.  In  vol.  luii.  they  are 
called  '  lots.'  Notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  the  above  references,  something 
more  is  yet  required  to  throw  further  H^t  upon  them." 

Mr.  Croflon  Croker  then  stated  to  the  meeting  with  reference  to  the  minutes  of 
die  committee  of  June  12,  June  35,  and  Jul;  10th,  that  he  had  communicated 
with  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  respecting  the  alleged 
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destmctioD  of  the  bmrrowi  in  Graenwioh  Park,  tad  ihat  Mr.  Hertwtt  informed 
him  he  had  alrend;  explainod  this  matter  in  the  House  of  Comrnona.  "  The  focU 
of  the  caw,"  Ui.  Ctoker  obaerred,  '■  were  brieBj  these.  A  tank  or  TCMmrir  for 
water  being  required  for  the  protection  of  Deptford  Dock-jard  and  Greenwich 
Uoapital  in  case  of  fire,  a  nte  was  lougbt  bj  the  Admiialt;  on  Blackheath,  and 
Mlected  on  a  spot  considered  to  be  most  likely  to  be  g«tierall;  nnobjectitmable. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty,  howeter,  finding  that  the  exptesaion  of  popular  opinion 
was  agiintt  an;  encroachment  whaterer  upon  the  hcMh,  which  was  regarded  as 
publio  property,  notwilhstaading  snch  encroachment  would  have  been  made  for 
the  security  of  public  works,  and  that  a  sugge^on  had  been  offered  at  a  pnblio 
meeting,  that  as  Greenwich  Park  was  the  property  of  the  Crown,  it  wa*  llie 
proper  place  for  the  intended  tank,  the  Secietarr  of  the  Admiralty  was  directed 
to  communicate  with  the  eail  of  Linoolo.  Lord  LineolA  having  represented  the 
case  to  the  PrinocH  Sophia,  her  Boyal  Higtueaa^  consent  was  obtained  for  the 
appropiiadtm  of  the  least  frequented  portion  of  Greenwich  Park  for  the  foimaiion 
of  this  reserroir.  The  spot  selected  under  these  instructions  in  the  park  being 
objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners,  the  works  which  had  been  commenced 
were  stopped  as  soon  as  posdble.  It  appeus  that  out  of  the  thirty-six  barrows, 
some  of  which  had  been  formerly  opened,  twelre  barrows  had  been  "  topped"  by 
the  workmen,  but  upon  a  feeling  of  interest  being  expressed  for  their  pteserra- 
tion,  the  workmen  had  not  only  been  taken  off,  bnt  ordered  to  replace  the  earth 
upon  the  same  spots  from  which  it  had  been  remored,  and  a  negoti^ou  had  now 
secured,  it  was  hoped,  another  site  for  the  tank  outside  of  Greenwich  Park.' 

AiraDBT  14. 
Honsienr  Lecointie-Dopont,  of  Pollers,  foreign  member, 
presented,  1.  'Seances  Generales  tenuea  en  1843  par  la 
Sooiete  Frangaise  pour  la  Conserration  des  Monuments  Hi>- 
toriques,'  8to.  Caen,  1S43.  3.  <  Bulletins  de  la  Sodete  des 
Atttiqnaiies  de  I'Ouest,'  Annees,  1844 — 16.  Premier  et 
denxitoe  trimestre  de  1844,  8to.  Foilien.  Mens.  Leoointn- 
Dupont  also  forwarded,  through  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  a  tracing 
of  a  drawing  of  a  rery  curious  object  in  fine  gold  discorered 
two  leagues  from  Poitiers,  in  Harch.  It  weighs  about  Il| 
ounces,  is  31  incliee  in  length,  9  inches  in  diameter  at  one 
end,  and  1^  at  the  other.  It  exhibits  in  form  a  dirided 
cone,  adorned  with  bands,  charged  alternately  with  four 
rows  of  pellets  and  ornaments,  formed  of  four  concentric 
cirelea,  each  band  being  separated  by  fillets.  It  has  been 
cast  entire  at  once,  for  there  is  no  sppesuimce  of  solder 
or  rivet,  and  the  ornaments  hare  been  struck  from  within 
outwards.  It  exhibits  no  appearance  of  any  mode  of  sns- 
pension.  Mons.  L.-I>upont  writes,  "To  what  people  and 
epoch  does  this  object  belong,  and  what  was  its  use,  are 
questions  to  which  I  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the 
British  Archsological  Association.  For  my  part  I  am 
tempted  to  assign  this  TaluaUe  relic  to  the  Gaub,  and  I 
am  [leased  to  find  thai  M.  Baoul  Bochette,  to  whom  it  has 
been  submitled,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  general  notion 
is,  that  it  is  a  quiver,  bnt  in  this  I  do  not  concur,  believing 
rather  that  it  may  have  been  an  ornament.    I  shall   be 
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luppj  tobaTeyouropinioBOD  theau%ject,(uicl  to  know  if  sunilar  objects  have  beeD 
fuund  ID  EDglaad." 

Mr.  fiedmond  AntliDity,  of  Piltown,  Ireland,  exhibited  drawings  of  a  bnmze 
circular  fibula,  found  near  Canick  ba;,  co.  Waterford ;  a  white  marble  inkstaod, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  seven  churches,  co.  Wicklow ;  and  an  um  in  baked  day, 
omameDted  with  two  banda  of  hexagonal  indentations,  found  near  Clonniorc,  co. 
Kilkenny,  all  of  which  aie  now  in  the  Pillowa  museum. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  exhibited  a  female  head  in  freestone,  discovered  daring  recent 
excavations  for  houses  adjoining  the  church  of  St  Matthew  in  Friday  Street  This 
piece  of  sculpture  had  been  used  as  a  building  stone  in  a  wall  about  ei^bt  feet 
below  the  present  surface.  The  work,  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  or  Edward  I., 
resembles  that  of  the  well  known  effigies  of  Eleanor;  the  head  bears  a  trefoil 
crown ;  the  face  haf  apparently  been  painted  in  flesh-colour ;  the  eye-brows  and 
eye-lids  are  painted  black,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  retain  a  dark-coloured  com- 
position. Coins  of  the  early  Edwards  and  of  Henry  III.  were  also  found  during 
these  excavations  together  with  earthen  cups  and  other  articles  of  the  same  period. 
At  a  more  advanced  depth  many  Roman  remains  were  discovered,  together  with 
walls  of  bouses  aud  vestiges  of  a  tessellated  pavement 

Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  bronze  enamelled  Roman  fibula  of  elegant  shape, 
mad  a  British  brass  coin  recently  found  at  Springhead,  near  Soutbfleet,  Kent,  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  who  had  kindly  forwarded  tbem  for  examination, 
Ur.  Smith  remarked  that  the  coin  was  of  considerable  interest,  being  an  addi- 
tional variety  to  the  British  series.  The  obverse  [incuse)  bears  a  horse,  and  between 
the  legs  the  letters  cac;  the  reverse,  (convex,)Bwheat-ear  dividing  the  letters  cah, 
CamubilwnBni,  which  so  frequently  occur  upon  the  coins  of  Cunobelin.  Several 
British  and  a  great  number  of  Roman  coins  have  heretofore  been  found  with 
other  Roman  remains  at  Springhead.  In  the  field  adjoining  Mr.  Sylvester's  pro- 
perty the  foundations  of  Boman  buildings  are  very  extensive,  and  in  dry  summers 
the  walls  of  numerous  small  houses  or  of  a  large  villa,  (probably  the  former,)  are 
clearly  defined  by  the  parched  herbage.  Advantage  might  be  taken  of  these  indi- 
cations for  making  excavatious  to  investigate  the  remains,  at  a  trifling  cost,  and 
with  a  certain  prospect  of  success. 

Hr.  Wright  gave  an  account  of  the  opening  of  barrows  in  Bourne  Fadi,  neu 
Canterbury,  the  seat  of  Lord  Albert  Canyngham. 

"  The  hills  runniug  to  the  south  of  Bourne  Park  are  covered  with  low  barrows, 
which  from  their  shape  and  contents,  and  a  comparison  with  those  found  in  other 
parts  of  Kent,  appear  to  be  the  grates  of  the  earlier  Saxon  settlers  in  this  district 
Three  barrows  within  the  park,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  house,  were 
opened  on  Wednesday  the  24th  of  June,  in  presence  of  Lord  Albert  Conyngham, 
Sir  Heniy  Dryden,  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  and  myself.  Several  of  tbem  bod  previously 
been  opened  by  his  lordship,  but  the  only  article  found  in  them  was  one  boss  of  a 
shield ;  it  would  appear  as  though  the  nature  of  the  soil  (chalk)  had  here  entirely 
destroyed  the  deposit 

"  We  first  opened  a  large  barrow,  which  appeared  to  have  been  rifled  at  some 
former  period.  Here,  as  in  all  Saxon  barrows,  the  deposit  is  not  in  the  mound 
itself,  but  in  a  rectangular  grave  dug  into  the  chalk.  At  the  top  of  the  grave 
were  found  two  portions  of  bones  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  bottom  a  fragment 
of  a  skull  (in  the  place  where  the  bead  must  originally  have  been  placed),  some 
teeth  (which  were  at  the  foot  of  the  grave),  some  other  fiagmenls  of  bones,  a  small 
piece  of  the  blade  of  a  sword,  and  an  iron  book  exactly  resemhUng  those  on  the 
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lower  rim  of  the  bucket  described  below.  At  each  of  the  four  upper  conen  of 
the  grttTe,  wu  a  small  excavatioD  in  the  cbalfc,  which  was  fiUed  with  the  skulti 
and  bones  of  mice,  with  the  reinains  of  seed,  &c.,  which  had  serted  them  for  food, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  mould  apparently  the  remains  of  some  decomposed 
substance.  From  the  condition  of  the  bones  and  seed,  the;  would  appear  to  be  much 
more  modem  than  the  ungual  deposit,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  same  articles  are  fonnd  in  so  manr  of  the  barrows  here  and  on  the  Breach 
Downs.  The  grave  itxelf  was  of  large  dimensions,  beiuf;  about  fourteen  feet  long, 
between  six  and  seven  broad,  and  somewhat  moie  than  three  in  depth,  independent 
of  the  superincumbent  mound. 

"  The  next  barrow  opened  was  a  smaller  one,  adjacent  to  the  fonner,  of  which 
the  elevation  was  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
ground.  The  grave  was  filled,  like  No.  1,  with  the  chalk  which  bad  been  dug  out 
of  the  original  excavation.  The  body,  which  was  perhaps  that  of  a  female,  and 
tte  rariouB  articles  which  it  had  once  contained,  were  entirely  decomposed.  A 
snail  mass  of  dark-coloured  earth  a  little  above  the  shoulder,  apparently  decom- 
posed wood,  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  small  box.  The  bones  were  distinctly 
traced  by  the  colour  of  the  earth,  a  small  fiagment  of  the  skull  being  all  that 
remuned  entire,  and  from  the  quantity  of  black  mould  which  occupied  the  place 
of  the  body,  resembling  that  which  in  other  places  was  fotmd  ia  have  resulted 
tram  the  decomposition  of  wood,  we  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  body  was 
placed  in  a  wooden  cheat  Another  large  quantity  of  similar  black  mould  lay 
together  in  an  elongated  form  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  towards  the  foot  of  the 
grave.  In  the  comer  to  the  right  of  the  feet  were  found  some  fragments  of  small 
hoops  imbedded  in  wood. 


**  This  small  barrow  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  one  first  opened.    The  last 
barrow  opened  was  a  large  one  to  the  west  of  the  first  harrow.    In  th^  accom- 
panying section,  Nos.  1  and  3  are  the  first  and  third  barrows.    In  this  last  barrow 
we  again  found  the  small  holes  at  the  comers  of  the  grave,  but  they  were  turned 
towards  the  sides  instead  of  being  turned  towards  the  ends ;  and  they  also  con- 
tfuned  bones  of  mice.    This  grave  was  nearly  as  long  as  die  first,  about  a  foot 
deeper,  and  rather  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length.    The  floor  was  very 
smoothly  cut  in  the  chalk,  and  was  surroimded  by  a  narrow  gutter,  which  was  not 
observed  in  the  others.    It  was  not  fiUed  with  the  chalky  soil  of  the  spot,  but  with 
fine  mould  brought  from  a  distance,  and  this  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  better  preservation  of 
the  articles  contained  in  iL     The  second  figure, 
which  is  a  ptfm  of  this  grave,  will  shew  the  posi- 
tion in  which  these  articles  were  found.    At  the 
foot  of  the  grave,  in  the  right-hand  comer,  had 
stood  a  bucket,  of  which  the  hoops  fin  perfect 
preservation)  occupied  their  position  one  above 
another  as  if  the  wood  had  been  there  to  sup-  '^  '  nuiodtao™™. 
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port  them.  This  bucket  (reptmented  in  fig.  3) 
appeared  to  bave  been  about  a  foot  high ;  the 
lower  hoop  wa«  a  foot  in  diameler,  and  tbe 
upper  hoop  ezactlj  ten  inches,  A  somewhat 
umilar  bucket  U  repicseiited  iu  one  of  the  plates 
of  Douglas's  Neuia.  The  hoolied  feet  appear 
to  have  been  intended  to  suppoK  ihe  wood,  and 
prevent  its  slipping  in  the  bucket  Front  the 
dmihtr  hook  fuimd  in  the  grave  No.  1,  and  the 
fiagmenis  of  hoops  in  the  smaller  grave,  I  am 
inclined  to  tbink  that  similar  buckets  were 
originatl;  placed  in  both.  A  little  higher  up  in 
Ihe  grave,  in  the  position  generally  occupied  bj 
the  right  leg  of  the  person  buried,  was  found  a 
considerable  heap  of  fragments  of  iron,  among 
which  were  a  boss  of  a  shield  of  the  usual 
Sanon  form  (fig.  *),  a  horse's  bit  (fig.  5), 
F>|.  s.  (which  appears  lo  be  an  article  of  reiy  unumial 

ocettnmce),  a  buckle  (fig.  7)  and  other  things 
which  appear  to  bare  belonged  to  the  shield, 
a  number  of  nuls  with  large  ornamental  heads, 
with  smaller  nails,  the  letter  mostly  of  brass. 
From  the  position  of  the  boss,  it  appeared  that 
the  shield  had  been  placed  with  the  convex 
(or  outer)  suiface  downwards.  Not  far  from 
these  articles,  at  the  ude  of  tbe  grave,  was 
found  the  fragment  of  iron  (fig.  6],  consisting  of 
a  larger  ring,  with  two  smaller  ones  attached 
to  it,  which  was  either  part  of  the  horse's  bridle, 
or  of  a  belt  On  the  left-band  side  of  the  grave  was  found  a  small  piece  of 
iron  which  resembled  the  point  of  some  weapon.  At  the  head  of  the  grare,  OD 
the  tight-band  «de,  we  found  an  el^anilj 
shaped  bowl  (fig.  8),  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  of  very  thin 
copper,  which  had  been  thickly  gilt,  and  with 
bsjidles  of  iron.  It  had  been  placed  on  its 
edge  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  grave,  and 
was  much  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent earth.  The  only  other  arUdes  found  in  this  grave  were  two  small 
round  discs  resembling  oounUrs,  abont  seven-rigbths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  the  use  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture,  uide»  tbey  were  employed  in  some  game.  One  was  made  of  bone, 
the  other  had  been  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  Samian  ware.  The  most  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  this  grave  was,  that  there  were  not  the  slightest 
traces  of  any  bod;  baring  been  deposited  in  it ;  in  Swt,  the  appearances  were 
decisive  to  the  oontraiy ;  the  only  ways  in  which  we  could  explain  this  were 
either  that  the  body  bad  been  burnt,  and  tbe  adies  deposited  in  an  um  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  circuit  of  the  grave  (wbicb  is  not  probable),  or  that  tbe  person 
to  whom  the  grave  was  dedicated  had  been  a  chief  killed  in  battle  in  some  distant 
expedition,  and  that  his  friends  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  his  body.    This  view 
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of  Ihe  CMe  teems  to  be  supported  hj  the  fact  thtt,  althougb  so  man;  TaluaMe 
aiticlcB  were  found  in  the  gnre,  there  were  no  tncei  of  the  long  sword  and 
the  knife  genenJl;  found  with  the  hodiei  of  male  adults  In  the  Saxon  banows. 

"  The  ^ree  gnves  laj  Ter;  nearly  north  and  aonth,  the  heads  towardi  the 
south,  at  was  tht  cane  with  inanj  of  those  opened  io  the  laM  century  h;  Douglas, 
and  described  in  his  Nenia,  the  yariations  being  only  such  as  might  be  expected 
ftara  the  rude  means  possessed  by  the  early  Sbjcod  invaden  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  points  of  the  compass.  It  may  be  added  that  among  the  earth  with 
which  the  smallei  grare  was  filled  two  small  fragments  of  broken  Boman  pottery 
were  found,  which  bad  probably  been  thrown  in  with  the  rubbi^.  It  may  be  ob- 
serred,  that  the  different  articles  found  in  this,  as  in  other  early  Saxon  harrows, 
•re  of  good  workmanship,  and  by  no  means  erince  a  low  state  of  civilization .' 

3.  A  letter  from  Mr.  George  K.  Blyth  of  North  Walshsm,  Norfolk,  giving 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  some  paintings  on  wood  panels,  on  the  screen  of  the 
church,  and  inquiring  the  best  mode  of  cleaning  them  from  a  coating  of  paint ; 
Mr.  Smith  suggested  the  application  of  a  solution  of  potash  and  quick  lime,  in 
the  proportions  of  one  pound  of  the  former  and  half  a  pound  of  ibe  latter  to  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  being  extremely  caustic,  must  be  used  with 
care,  and  if  the  external  coating  of  paint  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  remore  be 
thin,  diluted  with  water,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  recommended  first  to  liy  the  solution 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  painted  surface. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Dyke,  of  Bradley,  Great  Malvem,  informing 
the  Committee  of  the  threatened  destruction  of  an  ancient  encampment  near 
Coleford,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  "  The  camp,"  Mr.  Dyke  states,  "  is  that  which 
a  line  drawn  on  the  ordnance  m^  from  Culeford  to  St  Briavel's  (near  Stow) 
would  inleiaect  It  is  elliptical,  and  is  described  as  presenting  ma^  of  a  hurried 
construction."  It  appears  from  Mr.  Dyke's  letter,  that  Mr.  C  Fryer,  of  Coleford, 
is  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  camp  from  destruction.  The  rocks  on  which  it 
stands  are  being  quarried  for  lime-burning,  but  there  seems  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  burner  might  not  quarry  in  another  direction. 

6.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  Fryer,ofUollingbaume,  Kent,  respecting  some  ridges, 
presumed  to  be  earth-works  or  fortifications,  extending  along  the  brow  of  the  hills 
bota  Thombam  Castle  to  Hollingbourne  Hill.  Mr.  Pryer  solicited  instruction  on  the 
subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  these  ridges  were  in  reality  fortifications,  or 
whether  they  may  have  been  formed  by  the  continual  ploughing  of  the  land  down 
hill,  which  seems  to  him  the  less  probable  supposition.  The  Committee 
recommended  Mr.  Pryet  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  members  of 
the  Association  residing  at  Maidstone,  in  order  to  make  a  Airtfaer  and  more 
complete  examination  of  the  site. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  drew  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  some  constructions 
recentiy  erected  in  the  entrances  to  the  interior  of  the  Boman  building  usually 
termed  "  The  Pharos,"  on  the  east  side  of  Dotct  Castie.  This  interesting  struc- 
ture, probably  unique  in  this  country,  is  well  known  to  antiquaries,  and  had 
long  been  an  object  of  admiration  and  research,  for  its  antiquity  and  archi- 
tectural peculiarities.  It  forms  moreover  the  subject  of  a  paper,  promised  to 
be  read  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  at  the  approaching  general  meeting  of  the 
Association,  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  will  induce  many  of  the  members  attend- 
ing the  meeting,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  pay  a 
personal  viat  to  the  building.  They  will  however  be  debarred  in  common  with 
the  public  from  gaining  access  to  the  interior,  for  the  entrances  are  all  blocked  up 
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with  masoQTj,  so  thftt  admiBsion  is  utterly  impmcliciible.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  object  of  this  construction  was  to  preserve  the  walls  from  the  damage  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  visitors  breaking  off  pieces  of  the  Bomaa  tiles.  This  eod, 
however,  has  not  been  attained  ;  for  the  parts  exposed  to  the  bad  taste  of  the 
public  are  still  unprotected,  while  the  character  uf  the  structure  is  destroyed, 
and  the  antiquary  prohibited  froui  seeing  ita  most  interesting  features. 

Mr.  Paiier  laid  before  the  Committee  a  drawing  of  a  curious  combination  of  a 
piscina  and  monument  in  the  church  of  Long  Wittenbam,  Berkshire. 


The  monument  is  of  lUminutive  siie,  the  effigies  uf  the  knight  being  only  two 
feet  and  two  inches  in  length. 

A  note  was  read  from  lUchard  Saintliill,  Esq.,  of  Cork,  to  Mr.  Smith,  with 
pencil  drawings  in  illustration  of  Irish  ring-money.  Mr.  Sainthill  remarks, — 
"Immense  quantities  of  gold  bare  been  annually  fotind  in  the  bogs  and  other 
smls  in  Ireland,  of  a  ring  form,  more  or  less  perfect  or  circular,  and  various  opinions 
have  existed  as  to  their  original  purpose.  Moat  persons  supposed  them  intended 
for  ornaments.  A  few  years  since.  Sir  William  Betbam,  Ulster  king-at-anus, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  published  in  their  Proceedings,  and 
almost  republished  with  the  illustiations  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (not 
having  my  copy  of  Sir  W.  B.'s  paper  at  home,  I  am  prevented  referring  to  its 
dale).  Id  this  paper  Sir  William  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  rings,  which 
are  most  abundant  in  gold,  then  in  copper,  and  very  laie  in  silver,  were  money, 
and  the  smallest  weight  he  bad  met  with  was  of  twelve  g^r^ns,  which  will  gene- 
rally divide  into  the  weights  of  all  the  larger ;  and  several  having  lately  come  under 
iny  observation,  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case.  I  have  sent  you  tracings  of 
nine  silver  tings,  dug  up  near  this  city  together  in  March,  1S44 ;  the  weights  of 
seven,  which  are  perfect,  are  thus : — 

409  grains,  divided  by  12 34  gnuns 

768  do 64 

600  do (JO 

372  do. 31 

374  do 31 

324  do 27 

384  do. 32^ 
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Two  were  broken.  I  bougbi  a  nuall  go]d  specimeD,  of  wbich  you  hare  a  tndng ; 
this  weight— 168  gnuiu,  divided  by  13, 14  graini.  Outhe  formersheetoftntdngs 
jou  had  one  of  a  copper  tpecimen  of  ring-money,  which  also  answered  eiaeUy 
when  divided  by  twelve  grains — 3,136  grains,  divided  by  12,  178  grains.  Our 
Liveipool  Tnerchanta  trading  on  the  coast  of  Afiica,  at  Bonney  and  elsewhere, 
send  KB,  article  called  a  manilla,  of  eaat-iron,  shaped  like  the  Irish  copper  of 
bronze  ring-money,  which  is  taken  on  the  coast  as  money ;  twenty  are  Bstimated  as 
«  bar,  and  the  bar  varies  in  value  according  to  circumstancea,  from  3s.  to  4t.  In 
the  interior  tb«se  manillos  not  only  pass  as  money,  but  are  used  as  ornaments  to 
the  person.  The  manillas  are  manulactured  at  Birmingham,  and  fbnneily  were 
composed  of  copper  and  block  tin." 

AuocBT  28. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  read  a  letter  from  Mi.  George  K.  Blytfa,  of  North  Walsham, 
Norfolk,  announcing  a  satisfactory  result  in  the  applicaUon  of  solution  of  potash 
feoommended  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  removal 
of  paint  from  some  wooden  panels  in  North  Wolsbam  church,  Hr.  Blyth  re- 
marks,— "  I  applied  the  potash  to  all  the  panels,  twenty  in  number ;  on  eighteen 
I  discovered  Ggurea,  each  with  a  highly  and  richly  ornamented  gold  nimbus. 

The  first  panel  on  the  north  end  of  the  screen  is  blank,  being  painted  of  a  rich 
and  deep  red,  with  gilt  ornaments,  with  the  circles  formed  by  the  foiU.  The  panels 
are  arched,  the  fonu  being  what  maybe  termed  the  second.or  Decorated  period  of 
Pointed  archilectnie,  the  beads  filled  in  with  acinquefoil  moulding,  of  an  apparent 
later  dote  than  the  original  screen,  and  painted  and  gilt  in  a  rather  meretricious, 
or  periiaps  what  may  be  termed  a  bad-taste  style.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ennme- 
fate  the  Ggnree,  and  describe  them  as  well  as  I  can- 

2nd  panel. — St  Catherine,  sword  in  right  hand,  whed  in  left,  crowned  head 
within  a  gold  nimbus. 

3.  Female,  hands  placed  with  palms  touching  each  other,  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  being  together  (by  this  I  mean  not  clasped),  a  vase  or  urn  at  the  feet, 
with  plant  growlhg  from  it  (the  plant  is  indistinct,  but  it  is  very  probable 
may  be  intended  for  lilies,  as  theie  u  the  appearance  of  flowers),  flowing  hair; 
I  suppose  St  Mary  of  Egypt 

4.  Winged  figure,  richly  dreued,  wings  red  and  bluish  green,  knediug,  legs  and 
feet  naked,  sceptre  in  left  hand,  turbaned,  with  ornamented  cross  riuiig  &oni 
the  centre  of  the  turban,  and  a  spiked  ball  «r  globe  on  each  ude,  all  gilt, 
bur  flowing,  feather  hanging  from  sleeves. 

&.  St  Jnde,  with  boat  in  right  hand. 

6.  Apostle,  with  open  book  in  left  hand. 

7.  St  Philip,  with  basket  of  bread,  right  hand. 

8.  St  Thomas,  with  speai  in  right  hand,  attitude  of  prayer,  standing. 

9.  St  James-ihe-More,  staff  in  right  hand. 

10.  Apostle,  open  bodk.  in  left  hand,  I  suppose  St  Peter,  &om  his  countenance 
and  figure,  much  de&ced. 

[These  ten  form  the  north  part,  or  end  of  the  screen,  there  being  a  continuation 
of  the  centre  aisle  through  the  screen,  and  no  remains  of  door.  ] 

1 1.  Apostle,  with  clasped  book  in  right  hand,  and  sword  in  left,  I  suppose 
St  Panl,  de&ced. 

12.  St  Andrew  leaning  on  his  cross  x. 

13.  St  John,  palm-branch  in  right  band,  and  cup  in  left,  with  a  serpent  a^a- 
rentlf  issuing  from  cup.    This  emblem  is  much  defaced. 
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14.  Apostle,  with  an  escallop  in  his  left  hand. 
lA.  8L  Bartholomew,  with  knife. 
16-  Apostle,  with  a  plain  crook. 

17.  St.  Bubara,  palm-branch  in  right  band,  and  cattle  or  t^wer  in  left 

18.  Sl  Maij  Magdalene,  with  bos  or  cap  in  right  hand ;  bos  of  spikenard,  uo 

19.  Female,  crowned,  within  gold  nimbus,  holding  a  crossed  staS*  in  right  hand, 
the  staff  of  the  cross  appearing-  to  terminate  in  what  seems  a  mitre  or  mitied 
ornament;  the  cross  itself  springs  (rom  this  ornament,  and  is  highly  oma- 
mented  and  gilt    Probably  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

20.  Blank,  to  correspond  with  No.  1. 

The  pidpit,  which  has  been  freed  from  an  <Ai  square  casing  of  wood,  is  of 
an  octangular  form,  and  of  the  later  Decorated  period,  jnst  prior  to  the  introduc' 
tion  of  the  Perpendicular.  It  was  once,  no  doubt,  richlj  painted  and  gilt,  but  the 
panels  have  bad  so  many  coatings  that  I  hare  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  any  figures  thereon,  and  the  time  I  had  was  so  short,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up.  Some  interest  has  been  excited  aheady  in  the  parish,  and  a  few  per- 
sons hare  expressed  a  wish  to  hare  the  paintings  on  the  screen  restored.  The 
whole  are  much  defaced,  and  were  no  doubt  partially  destroyed  and  covered  with 
paint  during  the  Commonwealth,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  No  person  in  the  town,  I  beliere,  wai  aware  of  their  existence^ 
although  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  heads  of  some  figures,  and 
•one  had  been  cut,  so  that  the  featnies  are  entirely  destroyed.  I  think  that  in 
this  instance  the  Society  might  exercise  its  influence  to  some  extent,  although  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  necessary,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  our  churchwarden  to 
paint  over  them  at  present.  If  you  should  not  feel  it  too  much  trouble,  perhaps 
you  will  endeavour  to  inform  me  what  the  figures  are  that  I  have  not  named,  as  I 
cannot  find  any  clue.  Your  list  in  No.  I.  docs  not  aasist  me,  although  I  found  it 
very  valuable  as  to  the  others.  I  shall  have  full-sized  drawings,  or  rather  tracings 
taken  of  them,  which  I  will  forward  the  earliest  opportunity,  although  I  should 
like  t«  have  them  returned.  I  ahall  not  send  them  unless  you  think  they  may 
be  of  service  in  illustrating  this  particular  branch  of  Iconi^raphy." 

Hr.  Smith  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Barton  of  Barton  village, 
Isle  of  Wight,  relative  to  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  apartments  within  the 
mound  on  which  the  keep  of  Carisbrook  castie  stands,  the  entrance  to  which  Mr. 
Barton  believes  be  has  discovered,  and  with  littie  assistance  could  open.  Mr. 
Barton  remarks,  "My  first  reason  for  thinking  there  are  sublerianean  diambera 
was  this, — that  the  keep  having  been  intended  as  a  final  refuge  for  the  besieged, 
in  its  present  limited  extent  is  too  circumscribed  for  twenty  or  a  dozen  men,  and 
it  is  therefore  but  a  natural  inference  to  suppose  there  must  have  been  a  more 
extensive  accommodation.  Secondly,  in  viewing  the  structure  itself,  seated  aj 
it  appeari  to  be  on  %  lofty  mound  evidently  not  natural,  we  cannot  but  reflect  that 
he  must  have  been  a  bold  architect  indeed  who  would  have  ventured  to  erect  somas- 
UTe  a  building  upon  an  artificial  tnmulus,  when  he  might  more  easily  have  built 
it  from  the  natural  ground,  and  then  thrown  up  the  earth  around  its  walls.  In 
every  part  of  the  keep,"  Mr.  Barton  continue*,  "  are  abaodaiit  proofs  of  a  compli- 
caled  and  scientific  arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  ventilaling  and  warming 
underground  chambers,  the  entrance  to  which  I  believe  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover.  The  fonnatioD  of  the  Archsological  Association  oS'eis  a 
favourable  epoch  for  the  settlement  of  many  of  these  '  vexata  questioiies,'  and  as 
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one  [rf  iu  olgecta  is  to  examine  uid  throw  light  upon  douhtfnl  points  of  anti- 
quariui  research.  I  cannot  ia  better  than  point  out  this  as  one  worth;  of  attea- 
tion,  and  ask  its  aid  to  suable  me  to  set  the  question  at  resL" 

Mr.  Wa;  communfeated  an  account  of  Uie  discovery  of  a  noniunent  in  St. 
Stephen's  church,  Bibtol,  furnished  bf  Ui.  J.  Iteynell,  Wreford,  who  obserres ; 
"  His  discoverjr  occurred  about  the  last  week  in  May,  1844.  Having  been  absent 
on  the  continent  for  some  weeks  it  had  escaped  m;  notice,  but  from  mj  biend 
Air.  William  Tyson,  F.S.A.,  I  have  derived  the  following  information  respecting 
it,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  to  make  any  use  of  you  may 
desire.  The  workmen  who  have  been  employed  for  some  time  in  altering  the 
pews  in  St  Stephen's  church  in  this  city,  quite  accidentally,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  met  with  this  long- forgotten  memorial  of  the  dead.  It  was  previously 
apparent  that  some  arched  recesses  had  been  filled  up  in  the  aouth  wall  of  the 
church,  and  a  slight  opening  had  been  mnde  in  one  of  them  which  however  led  to 
no  diecoTery,  and  from  the  shallowness  of  the  wall  it  wai  supposed  to  be  destitute 
of  any  monument.  But  in  covering  the  surfaco  with  a.  portion  of  the  pews  now 
erecting,  a  workman  found  an  obstruction  in  making  good  his  bstenings,  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  some  stones,  when  the  recess  was  found  to  contain  a  monu- 
mental effigy.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  man,  and  measures  from  the  bead  to  the 
feet  six  feet  two  inches.  It  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  the  hands  joined  in 
supplication.  The  head  is  uncovered,  with  the  hair  curled  round  it,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  wig.  He  has  a  short  peaked  beard  partly  mutilated.  The  dress  is  a  long 
gown,  reftching  to  the  feet,  with  an  upright  collar  and  large  full  sleeves.  The 
basilard  is  suspended  in  front  by  a  belt  passing  over  the  shoulders.  The  feet  rest 
on  a  much  mutilated  animal.  From  the  recess  being  only  eighteen  inches  in 
depth,  the  right  elbow  was  of  necesuty  embedded  in  the  wall.  The  arch  of  the 
recess  is  ornamented  in  a  similar  style  to  that  recently  discovered  in  the  north 
wall.  The  features  of  the  face  are  in  a  remaikably  fine  state  of  preservation ;  the 
countenance  exhibits  much  individually  of  cbaracter;  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  eyes  being  but  partially  closed  induces  the  belief  that  the  sculptor  worked  from 
a  cast  On  the  fillet  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  slab  on  which  the  eSgy  lies,  an 
ill^ble  portion  of  the  usual  obituary  inscription  remains,  and  which  was  con- 
tinned  round  the  other  udes  of  the  stone.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
inadequate  space  in  which  the  effigy  is  placed,  would  strongly  indicate  that  it  has 
been  removed  from  its  original  position. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  other  monumental  effigies  still  remain 
walled  up  in  this  church,  but  unfortunately  the  vestry  were  so  much  dissatisfied 
widt  the  derangement  of  their  plane  respecting  the  pews  which  the  discoveries 
bad  occasioned,  that  they  would  not  permit  any  further  researches.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  pews  there  was  also  brought  to  light  the  entrance  to  a  newel  sltiir- 
oase,  leading  to  the  rood-loft,  which  has  been  permitted  to  remain  open.  A  very 
interesting  portrait  of  the  fifteenth  century,  painted  on  gUss,  was  found  in  a  frac- 
tured state  amongst  some  rubbish  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  lood-loft." 

The  Bev.  Beale  Post,  of  Maidstone,  informed  the  Committee  that  be  had  penon- 
ally  examined  the  appearances  resembling  fortifications  on  the  Hallingboume  hills, 
the  subject  of  aletler  from  Mr.  Pryer,  recentiy  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.Postia  of  opinion  that  these  ridges  have  been  formed  by  agricultural  operations. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dunkin,  of  Dartford,  exhibited  a  flint  celt,  the  property  of  B.  Wilks, 
Esq.,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  rirer  at  Darenth.  It  is  of  grey  flint,  is  seven  Mid 
a  half  imsbes  long,  and  sii  inches  in  ciroumlerence  in  the  widest  part. 
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Alt.  Wright  exbibited  a  diawiog  of  part  of  Uie  ruins  of  old  St.  Clement'* 
church  at  Worcester,  which  was  pulled  down  a  few  fean  ago,  when  tha  new 
church  of  St.  Clement  was  built.  Thej  have  the  apparent  character  of  verj  early 


Konnan  work,  and  the  church  itself  appears  to  bare  been  an  ancient  Gtructure. 

A  curious  drcumitance  connected  with  these  ruins  is  the  discorer;  of  a  gold  coin 

of  Edward  the  Confessor,  said  to  hare  been  found  in  the  wall  immediatel;  over 

the  aichea  by  the  workmen  employed  in  pulling  it  down.     This  coin,  now  in  the 

possession  of  T.  H.  Spurrier,  Esq.,  ii  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The 

inscripUon   on   one  side  is  Edwakd 

Bn;  and  on  the  reverae  Ltfimo  on 

WiBBiNC,  signifying  that  it  was  coined 

by  Lyfinc  at  Warwick  (for  this  leems 

to  be  the  place  designated).     It  must 

not  be   concealed  that   doubts  hare 

been  entertained  of  the  authenticity  of 

this   coin,  (chiefly  &om   the  circum- 

atance  of  no  other  gold  Saxon   coin 

being  known,)  and  therefore  of  the  truth  of  the  story  of  its  discovery.    -On  ibe 

other  hand  it  may  be  staled,   that   no   instance   of    the   tame   type  on   other 

metal  seems  to  be  known ;  and  Mr.  Jabez  _ALie«  of  Worcester  has  taken  some 

pains  to  trace  the  history  of  its  discovery,  "and  has  taken  the  affidavits  of  the 

penoDs  concerned  as  to  the  coirectnexs  of  their  slorj*.    The  arches,  though  in 

•  Tb«  toUowiDg  mtaaHnti  an  ginra  hy  Mr.       li»Tiiigh«id  UiU  Thomu  Hmrj  Bpurfiir.EM., 
AlliH  in  fan  wDik  0.11.  ^_i_i  u^^^    B^      ofEdfbMton,  iMrBiniiiiigliM,  h«liht«)liil> 
qnniioB  tn  bit  mllKtiDa,  I  nllad  apoB  him, 
whn  Ih  ibrnd  it  ts  nw,  ud  Hid  ilui  ha  bsajilii 
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cbuacter  eul;  Nomian,  might  be  of  the  rdgn  of  Edmud  the  Confevor,  when 
Nonnan  arts  and  cuBtomB  were  introduced  rather  Urgelj  into  England. 

Mr.  Wright  gi,ve  an  account  of  the  opeoinj;  of  a  Roman  barrow  at  the  hamlet 
of  Holborungb  (rulgo  Hoboiow,  but  in  ancieut  documents  Hulanbeorge,  Hole' 
b«rgbe,  Sic,  which  would  seem  to  mean  tht  holtow  boroagh,  or  the  borough  with 
a  heDow  or  cstb),  in  the  parish  of  Snodland,  Kent,  by  Lord  Albert  Conjngham. 
The  partj  consisted  (bendes  bis  Lordship  and  Mr,  Wrigbl)  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Cbaries  Whatman  of  the  Friars,  Ajlesford,  the  Iter.  L.  B.  Larking,  vicar  of 
Bjanh,  the  BeT.  B.  D,  Phelps,  rector  of  Snodland,  and  Mr.  Aretas  Akers,  of 
Worcester  college,  Oxford,  The  barrow  is  dtuated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is 
oreilooked  bj  an  elevated  field  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been  occupied  as  a 
Ibnnan  station.  The  barrow  was  twenty  feet  high  &om  the  platform  on  which 
it  was  raised,  which  had  been  cut  into  the  ude  of  the  chalk  hill.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ground  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  its  circumference: 
a  rough  measurement  before  the  barrow  was  opened  gare  a  circumference  of  some- 
what more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  a  subsequent  measurement  through  the 
trench  gave  a  diameter  of  ninetj-three  feet,  but  this  probabl;  included  a  part  of 
the  raised  gTDund  which  did  not  strictly  belong  to  the  mound  itself, 

A  trench  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide  was  cut  through  the  centre  of  the  barrow 
from  east  to  west.  From  the  discoveries  made  in  this  excavation,  it  appeared  that 
the  barrow  had  been  raised  over  the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile.  A  horizontal  plat- 
fuim  had  first  been  cut  in  the  chalk  of  the  bill,  and  on  this  a  very  smooth  artifi- 
cial floor  of  fine  earth  had  been  made  about  four  inches  deep,  on  which  the  pile 
had  been  raised,  and  which  was  found  covered  with  a  thiu  coating  of  wood-ashes. 
The  snr&ce  of  ashes  was  not  lets  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  among  the  ashes 
were  found  scattered  a  considerable  number  of  very  long  nails  (which  had  probably 
been  used  to  fasten  together  the  frsme-work  on  which  the  body  was  placed  for  cre- 
mation), with  a  &w  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  which  had  evidently  experienced  the 
action  of  fire.  A  part  of  a  Boman  fibula  was  also  found.  No  urns  oi  tiaces  of 
any  other  fimeral  deposit  were  observed  during  the  excavation  of  the  trench,  but 
fiirlher  researches  were  stopped  for  the  present  by  the  accidental  falling  in  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  mound. 

Below  the  barrow,  in  a  large  field  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ai^acent  to  the 
church,  are  distinct  marks  of  the  former  existence  of  a  Roman  villa,  to  which  the 
Bttention  of  the  Committee  was  called  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  on  a  former  occasion  <>, 
The  field  adjoining  to  the  church-field  bears  the  significant  name  of  tbme-grave 
fitlA,  Some  slight  excavations  were  made  in  the  church-field,  after  leaving  the 
barrow :'  on  the  further  side  of  the  field  from  the  river,  part  of  a  floor  of  large  tiles 


U  of  Mr.  Allport,  of  Bnll  Street  ia  tbU  ttrm. 

(be  woAmn  dlHOTored  the   eolo  In  qoenioa 

■moogal  Iho  niiii<,wlucb  he(Mr.  Bill)  poRhueil 

of  ibe  vorkmu  for  Si.,  ud  xlieD  lu  got  borne  Id 

-bo  »M  h.  beggbl  ilof  ■  Mr.  B^l,of  Worc««r, 

rabblih  upon  ttkiDg  down  lb«  old  Bl.  Clornsnt'. 

■boot  roar  reue  pnmoeilj  lo  our  ioteiYiew)  lold 

knnr  nioni  ptrtialan  u  to  the  flntllog  of  il, 

Ur.  Bpnrrier  ud  mfHlf  called  upon  Hr.  Allinrt 

™n  >»  lb.  oo.  -hieh  her  hubiiul  gmve  her  to 

ud  Hr.  Uionlofi,  wbD  lepeiWd  the  tbOTO  lUIO- 

take  t«.  of,  ud  Ih.1  ebe  tleaned   It   wh«> 

mnd  mud  wi  ifUmK)!  went  to  Mr.  Andirw 

brooght  lo  her,  wid  Botteod  it  jwrticolerir.  «id 

Bill,  e<»1-d«l«,  of  Seieni  Bioko,  oo  Iha   Ifilh 

.honld  .t  ur  ti»-  know  [l  from  .  tbonusd 

of  OtUber  of  thil  ;eM,  und  eheved  Iho  coin  u 

othen," 

Ua  ud  hii  •rife  Elifbetb,  vheo  be  deciind 

that  k>  «•  u  Bl.  CImtnfi  chorrli  wbeu  U  wii 

the  pnent  lolnnu. 

bidng  Uken  down,  ■■id  •ibil.I  h.  m  there  oo.  of 
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was  uncoreretl,  and  manj  fragmenU  of  pottery  were  picked  up.  This  floor  laj  Kl 
ft  depth  of  Hbout  a.  foot  below  the  surface.  One  or  two  trenches  cut  nearer  Iha 
mer  brought  ub  onl;  to  the  original  chalk  soil,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the 
principal  buildinga  did  not  laj  on  the  water  side.  The  walls  observable  in  the 
bank  Dveilookiug  the  river  have  probably  been  passages  descending  to  the  water, 
as  the  floors  on  which  they  are  mised  are  about  ten  feet  below  the  level  ground. 
A  bath  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  this  field  about  forty  years  ago,  and  to 
tULve  been  filled  up  without  undeigoing  any  further  injury. 

The  valley  of  Maidstone  is  bounded  on  the  north-weat  and  nortb-eost  by  two 
ranges  of  chalk  hills,  separated  &om  each  other  by  the  gorge  through  which  the 
Medway  flows  to  Bochester.  On  these  hills,  and  in  the  valle;  which  lies  between 
that  portion  of  them  commonly  called  the  White  Horae  Hill  and  the  Blue  Bell 
Hill,  there  are  most  extensive  British  remains.  Mr.  Wright  reported  an  exanuno- 
tion  which  he  bod  made  of  these  remains,  from  the  extreme  western  boundary  of 
the  parish  of  Addington  on  the  west,  U>  that  of  Aylesford  on  the  east.  "  Some  of 
these  monuments,"  he  observed,  "  have  been  long  kuown  to  antiquaries, — others, 
in  positions  more  removed  from  the  high  road  and  the  general  line  of  traffic,  seem 
(o  have  escaped  their  researches.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  them  by  the 
Bev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  who  has  resided  in  their  immediate  neigbbouriiood 
from  childhood,  and  has  therefore  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  them. 
The  great  extent  of  these  remains  had  for  many  years  occupied  his  attention,  when 
he  at  last  applied  to  me  for  my  aaststonce  in  a  closer  and  more  regular  investigft' 
tion  of  them ;  I  therefore  devoted  a  few  days  in  the  eariy  pait  of  last  August  to 
that  purpose,  and  we  traversed  the  ground  together.  In  the  park  of  the  Hon. 
J.  Wingfield  Stratford,  in  the  parish  of  Addington,  which  ai^oiiH  that  of  Ryanh  on 
the  west,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  Vigo  chalk  hill,  are  two 
circles  of  large  stones  (long  known  to  antiquaries),  and  near  them  is  on  isolated 
mass  of  large  stones,  which  appear  to  be  the  covering  of  a  aubterTonean  structure. 
Within  the  smaller  circle  are  traces  of  large  capstones,  which  probably  form  the 
coverings  of  cromlechs  or  sepulchral  chambers.  I  would  observe  that  the  ground 
within  this  smaller  circle  appears  raised,  as  though  it  were  the  remains  of  a  mound 
which  perhaps  was  never  completed.  In  the  southern  partof  the  parish  are  seve- 
ral immense  cones  of  earth,  veritable  pyramids,  which  have  every  appearance  of 
being  artificial.     The  church  of  Addington  is  built  on  one  of  them. 

"  A  Utile  to  the  north  of  the  two  circles,  in  a  field  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  adjacent 
to  a  fhim  named  Coldrum  Lodge,  is  another  smaller  circle  of  stones,  and  similar 
appearances  of  a  snblerranean  cromlech  in  the  middle.  At  the  top  of  the  Rjarsh 
chalk  hill,  just  above  Coldrum,  we  observed  two  large  stones,  resembling  those 
which  form  the  orcle  below,  lying  Bat  on  the  ground,  and  near  them  is  the  mouth 
of  a  circular  well  about  twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  doorway  at  the  bottom  leading 
into  ft  chamber  cut  in  the  chalk.  These  pits  ore  found  in  some  other  parts  of 
Kent.  In  the  wood  behind  this  pit,  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Foundgate  or  White  Horse  Wood,  thero  are  said  to  be  other 
masses  of  these  large  stones. 

'*  Proceeding  from  the  circle  at  Coldnun,  towards  the  east,  we  observed  single 
EtonM,of  the  same  kind  and  colossal  magnitude,  scattered  over  the  Gelds  for  some 
distance,  and  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  peasantry  that  a  continuous  line  of  stones 
ran  from  Coldrum  direct  to  the  well-knevm  monument  called  Kit's  Cotty  House,  on 
the  opposte  hills  at  a  distance  of  between  five  and  six  miles.  Mr.  Larking  and 
mfself  have  indeed  traced  these  atones  in  the  line  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
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ditrtuice ;  and  the  exiaumce  of  theie  atones  prolwljlr  gaxe  rise  to  dw  tradition. 
On  exaniaing  the  brow  of  the  hill  aboTe  Kit's  Cotty  House,  about  thTee  weeks  ago, 
I  found  that  it  mu  co*eied  nith  gioapi  of  these  la^e  stonec  Ipng  on  the  sides  of 
the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lean  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  coverings  of 
OT  the  entrances  lo  sepulchral  chambers.  Each  group  b  generally  surrounded  b;  a 
■maU  circle  of  sUmes.  On  Friday,  Aug.  23,  I  took  some  men  lo  this  spot,  and 
bet^n  to  excarate,  but  was  hindered  by  local  circumstances  of  a  merely  tempo- 
ral; nature.  I  then  proceeded  further  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  fonnd  a  ftw  single 
Stones  lying  flat  on  the  ground  jnst  within  the  limits  of  Aylesford  common.  Under 
one  of  these  I  began  to  excavate,  snd  found  that  it  was  laid  across  what  was  appa- 
rently the  tooDtb  of  a  round  pit  cut  in  the  chalk,  and  fiUed  up  with  flintn.  Some 
of  the  cottagers  on  the  top  of  the  fail!  informed  me  that  these  pits  were  frequently 
found  on  that  hill,  and  that  generally  they  had  one  or  two  of  the  large  stones  at 
the  mouth.  When  a  new  road  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  the  labourers  partly 
emptied  some  of  these  pits  for  the  sake  of  the  flints,  and  I  was  shewn  one  emptied 
to  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet,  which  had  been  discontinuedonaccount  of  the  labour 
of  throwing  the  flints  up.  Comparing  these  pits  with  the  one  on  the  opposite  hill  at 
Hyarab,whichhasatsomeremoteperiod1>eencomptetely  emptied,  I  am  inclined  to 
thirik  that  they  have  all  chambers  at  the  bottom,  and  to  suspect  that  those  cham- 
bers are  of  a  sepulchral  character.  Perhaps  after  theiemuns  of  the  dead  had  been 
deposited  in  the  chamber,  the  entrance-pit  was  filled  op,  and  a  atone  placed  over 
the  mouth  to  mark  the  spot.  In  the  middle  of  a  field  below  Kit's  Cotty  House  is 
arery  large  group  of  colossal  stones,  which  the  peasantry  call  The  Countless  Stones, 
believing  that  no  one  can  count  them  correctly." 

Mr.  Wright  having  represented  to  the  Committee  Ae  importance  of  making 
some  fiirther  researches  into  the  monuments  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
asoertMning  the  objects  for  which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  having  stated 
that  the  requisite  permission  hod  been  obtained  for  digging,  a  grant  of  6l,  was 
voted  tot  the  expenses  of  excavating,  to  be  applied  under  his  directions. 

Mr.  Wright  then  added,—"  A  little  bdow  the  single  stone,  under  which  we  bad 
been  digging,  In  a  sheltered  nook  of  the  hill,  I  accidentally  diKovered  citennve 
traces  of  Roman  buildings,  which  deserve  to  be  further  examined.  The  spot  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  that  on  which  Mr,  Charies,  of  Mudstone, 
lately  discovered  a  Boman  burial-ground.  The  cottagers  who  lire  on  the  hill  tell 
me  that  they  find  coins  and  pottery  over  a  large  extent  of  sutfiuw  round  this  spot, 
which  is  covered  with  low  brushwood,  and  has  never  been  disturbed  hy  the  plough. 
I  uncovered  a  few  square  yards  of  a  floor  of  large  bricks,  which  bad  evidently  been 
broken  up,  and  were  mixed  with  what  appeared  to  be  roof-tiles,  with  others  which 
appeared  like  coroice-mouhlingK.  Tbey  were  literally  covered  with  broken  pottery 
of  every  description,  among  whidi  were  several  fragments  of  fine  Samian  ware, 
mixed  with  a  few  human  bones,  some  small  naila,  and  traces  of  burnt  wood,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  buildings  have  been  destroyed  in  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  which  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  the  island.  The  floor 
lay  at  a  depth  of  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a-ba)f  below  the  surface,  and  was  only 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  snrbce  of  the  chalk." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  the  Bey.  W.  Dyke  to  Mr.  Albert  Way,  at  one 
of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Committee,  has  been  d^ayed  insertion  in  the  Minutes 
by  accidental  ciroumslances : —  "  Cradley,  Hay  10,  1844. 

"  Mt  Dbas  Sm,^-Of  the  two  preoeptories  possessed  by  the  Knights  Teroplan  in 
the  county  of  Hereford,  the  remains  are  very  scanty.     TTie  name  of  TempU-Court 
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indicates  the  rite  of  tbe  cMablishment  in  the  parish  of  Bosburj,  and  perMii*  now 
living  remember  the  walla  of  the  cbepel  BtaniliDg  within  the  moaL  Theii  badge 
of  a  CTOsi-patee  jron  recognised  on  a  sepulchral  stone  in  the  parish  churob. 

"Of  tlie  other  preceptorrat  Gar. 
waj  little  more  can  be  said.  The 
fonndationg  of  extensive  buildings 
may  be  traced ;  only  one  building 
of  an;  antiquitj  eiiau  on  the  site; 
this  is  a  circular  dovecot,  of  which 
I  send  jou  ftu  exlemal  oaA  inter- 
nal drawing.  Whether  thi«  can 
be 'assigned  to  the  Templars  maj 
admit  of  a  doubu  The  builder 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  ns  in 
any  uncertaintj,  for  he  placed  on 
the  tjmpanum  of  the  south  door- 
WAj  an  inscription  with  a  date. 
Unfortunate!)'  the  stone  is  of  so 
perishable  a  nature  that  little  of 
the  inscription  can  now  be  deci- 
phered. The  abbreviation  DNI, 
and  the  Roman  numerala  MCCC 
aredistinguishable;  but  what  deci- 
mals follow  I  am  unable  to  dis-  ^^ 
cover.  (See  Woodcut  in  foUowing 
page.) 

"  The  wall  is  of  stone,  and  four 
feet  in  thickness,  with  twentj-one 
ranges  of  holes  for  pigeons.  The 
boles  ere  made  vrider  within  the 
wall  bj  cutiiug  away  the  stones 
which  form  the  nirlkce.  On  in- 
■erling  the  hand  into  one  range  of 
holes,  they  would  be  found  to  open 
to  the  left,  while  tbe  range  above 
would  be  reversed.  The  building 
is  fnrther  strengthened  by  a  course 
of  solid  stone  between  every  two 
ranges.  The  house  is  covered  by 
a  vaulting  of  stone,  presenting  a 
concave  aurhce  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. A  circular  opening  in 
the  centre  of  the  vaulting  affords 

the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  ^  ^.^ 

the  pigeons,  while  two  doors,  at  the  "~\^nor  of  no™™! 

north  and  south,  give  the  same 

fiunlities  to  unfeathered  bipeds.  Tbe  noble  owner  (Lord  Southwell)  has  recently 
substantially  repaired  the  wall,  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  dedred  that  the  roof 
should  be  replaced,  for  the  concave  form  of  the  vaulting  facilitates  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  and  allows  the  rain  to  find  its  way  freely  through  the  vaulting. 
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"A  durecot  of  nmiUr  tbougb  inferior  constmction  nw;  be  mcd  at  Oldcmut, 
Bosburj.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  rannd  pigeon-housea  wfaicb  one  sees  in 
paauDK  tbrougb  the  countiy  are  similarlj  ODiutnicted. 

"  I  IJkewiBe  send  you  a  sketch  by  the  some  artirt  (Mr.  William  Gill  of  Herefbrd) 
of  a  chinmej  at  GrotmoDt  cutle.    It  is  the  prindp*!  feUun  in  Uiit  picluieaqaelf 


citualed  foitreia.  When  I  saw  it  eleren  yean  ago,  I  was  more  attracted  by  its  pic- 
turesque than  its  architectural  ebaracter;  I  can  therefore  gire  you  no  account  of 
ita  construction :  but  I  thought  its  clevatei)  posilicn  might  one  day  expose  it  to 
destruction,  and  it  was  worth  while  to  have  a  sketch  made  of  it,  that  some  memo- 
rial might  remain  of  so  elegant  a  chimney. 

"  I  am,  detLT  Sir,  youis  very  sincerely, 
"  Albert  Way,  Esq.  "  Wiujak  Dtkb." 
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Monday,  Sept.  9. 

The  pToceediiig«  of  the  ^neral  meeting  were  opened  &t  half  past  three 
o'clock  by  on  addresB  from  the  Frendent  upon  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion,  and  the  benefits  it  waa  calculated  to  realize.  His  lordehip  remarked 
that  a.  dispoaition  to  cultivate  intellectual  purauita  was  making  rapid  progress 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  and  this  growing  feeling  was 
especially  manifcBtcd  with  regard  to  arcUwology.  Moat  men  of  cultivated 
minds  were  now  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  examining  and  pondering 
over  the  remains  of  past  ages.  They  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  taking 
for  truth  the  baseless  vagaries  of  the  human  mind ;  they  wished  to  judge 
for  themselves,  aitd  to  form  theories  that  would  spring  from  r  study  of 
&cts,  well  Bcnitiniied  and  established  by  the  test  of  personal  examination 
and  severe  critJcisoi.  Archeeology,  thus  placed  on  a  sound  footing,  would 
go  hand  in  hand  with  history.  The  antiquary  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
ridicule,  for  it  was  becoming  too  palpable  that  his  researches  and  discoveries, 
perhaps  in  themselves  apparently  trivial,  if  not  immediately  applied  to 
practical  purposes,  were  often  seited  by  some  master-mind,  and  rendered 
subaervient  to  the  elucidation  of  unsettled  points  of  the  highest  hiRtorical 
importance.  In  order  to  foster  and  direct  this  growing  taste,  the  Archno- 
logical  Assodation  had  been  formed,  purposing  to  embrace  a  more  numerous 
class  of  persons,  and  to  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  active  research,  than  that 
to  which  the  exerdons  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  hitherto  been 
directed.  It  aspires  to  enrol  among  ita  members,  individuals  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  who  will  examine  and  describe  antiquities  that  may  be  brought 
to  light  in  their  respective  localities,  and  co-operate  to  preserve  them.  His 
lordship  then  gave  a  long  list  of  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Canterbury  for 
the  first  annual  meeting,  and  referred  to  the  peculiar  attractions  it  afforded 
to  every  section  of  the  Association,  from  an  investigation  of  which  the 
institution  could  not  fail  being  benefited. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  the  Secretary,  then  read  the  hst  of  papers  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  and  subsequently  an  address 
explanatory  of  the  objects,  operations,  and  prospects  of  the  Association. 

It  having  been  suggested,  that  owing  to  a  large  accumulation  of  papers  it 
would  be  desirable  at  once  to  bring  forward  some  portion  of  them.  Sir 
Wil£am  Betham  read  tnm  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  origin  of  idolatry. 

In  the  evening,  at 

THE  PRIMEVAL  SECTION, 
the  chair  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock  by  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford, 
and  the  jnoceedinge  commenced  with  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  John  Biuret 
Deane,  on  the  early  sepulchral  lemains  extant  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
connection  with  similar  monuments  in  Brittany.  The  pqier  was  Uluftrated 
by  a  large  and  beantifaQy  executed  plan  of  Uie  extensive  Celtic  monumenla 
on  the  pbuni  of  Camac. 
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Sir  William  Betham,  in  reference  to  certain  portionB  of  Mr,  Deane'i 
paper,  observed  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to  trace  a  progresB  towards 
truth  by  tlie  exuninatioa  of  these  ancient  remuna.  It  was  not  long  since, 
that  any  one  presuming  to  think  they  were  sepulchral,  would  have  been 
laughed  at.  Many  which  had  generally  been  considered  as  altars,  modem 
researches  have  proved  to  be  sepulchral  monuments.  To  this  class  he  also 
referred  the  well-known  round  towers  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith  read  an  account  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman,  jun.,  of 
the  opening  of  barrows  in  the  vicinity  of  Bake  well,  in  Derbyshire;  illustrated 
by  drawings,  and  an  exhlbi^on  of  objects  discovered. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Barnes's  rooms,  where  a  conversazione  was 
held.  The  tables  were  covered  with  an  interesting  variety  of  antiquities, 
which  from  their  nature  could  have  been  only  imperfectly  inspected  at  the 
sectional  meeting.  Around  the  walls  were  suspended  numerous  well-executed 
rubbings  of  brasses,  executed  by  Mr.  Sprague  of  Colchester,  and  by 
Mr.  Richardson  of  Greenwich ;  the  latter  by  a  new  process  and  peculiar 
compoution,  eshibiting  perfect  fac-timilet,  in  colour  as  well  as  in  form,  of 
the  brasses  themselves.  Among  other  articles  exhibited  were  beautiful 
specimens  of  carved  ornaments,  in  wood,  executed  by  the  newly-invented 
process  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  New  Bond-street 

Mr.  E.  J.  Carlos  exhibited  rubbings  of  the  brass  of  Thomas  Cod,  vicar  of 
St  Margaret's  church,  Rochester,  in  a  perfect  state.  The  entire  restoration 
has  been  effected  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
metal.  It  has  been  surmised  that  both  sides  of  this  brass  represent  the 
same  individual,  but  Mr.  Carlos  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  reverse  side  is 
of  earlier  date  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Edward  Pretty,  of  Northampton,  exhibited  a  coloured  drawing  of  a 
painting  on  the  wall  of  Lenham  church,  in  Kent,  representing  a  nimbed 
angel  weighing  souls;  one  is  in  the  lower  scale  praying  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  throwing  a  rosary  upon  the  beam  to  give  weight  to  the  scale  ; 
her  right  hand  is  raised,  as  bestowing  a  blesBing,  or  interceding  for  the 
good  soul.  The  other  scale,  which  is  upraised,  has  two  devils  or  evil 
spirits,  using  every  exertion  to  pull  down  the  scale,  and  another  imp  ia 
seated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  with  a  soul  in  his  hand,  and  blowing  ft 
bom.  There  has  been  an  inscription  undemealh  the  figures.  Mr.  Pretty 
also  forwarded  drawings  of  an  ancient  house,  and  of  the  lich-gate  at 
Lenham,  vrith  sketches  of  the  Druidical  monument  at  Coldrum,  near  Trot- 
terscliffe,  and  of  Goddard's  Castle- 
Lord  Albert  Conyngbam  exhibited  some  ancient  gold  ornaments  found 
in  Ireland,  and  a  variety  of  amethystine  beads,  flbulie,  and  other  objeota, 
chiefly  from  barrows  on  Breach  Downs  opened  by  his  lordship. 

Mr.  Frederic  Dixon,  of  Worthing,  exhiWted  a  pair  of  bronze  torques, 
with  other  remains  found  near  Worthing. 
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TuESDAT,  Sept.  10. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  members  aseembled  on  the  Breach 
Downs  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  some  barrows,  under  tbe  superintend- 
ance  of  the  noble  President  The  workmen  employed  had  previously 
excavated  the  barrows  to  within  a  foot  of  the  place  of  the  presumed 
deposit.  Eight  harrows  were  examined.  The  general  extemd  character  of 
the  Breach  Downs  harrows,  together  with  the  objects  found  in  many  others 
of  this  extensive  group,  have  been  well  described  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Arcbteologia.  They  are  generally  of  slight  elevation  above  the  natuttd  chalky 
soil,  the  graves,  over  which  the  mounds  are  heaped,  being  from  two  to  four 
feet  deep.  Most  of  them  contain  skeletons,  more  or  less  entire,  with  the 
remains  of  weapons  in  iron,  bosses  of  shields,  urns,  beads,  flbuke,  armlets, 
hones  of  Hmall  aniinaJB,  and  occasionally  glass  vessels.  The  graves  contain- 
ing weapons  are  assigned  to  males ;  those  with  beads,  or  other  ornaments,  to 
females.  The  correctneas  of  this  appropriation  seems  determined  by  the 
fact  that  these  different  objects  are  seldom  found  in  the  same  grave.  The 
deposit  in  one  of  the  barrows  opened  this  morning,  presented  the  unusual 
association  of  beads  and  an  iron  knife.  All  contained  the  remains  of 
skeletons  much  decayed ;  in  some,  traces  of  wood  were  noticed,  and  vestiges 
of  knives. 

After  the  examination  of  these  barrows,  the  whole  party  visited  the  mansion 
of  the  noble  President,  at  Bourne,  and  having  inspected  his  lordship's 
interesting  collection  of  antiquities,  and  partaken  of  e^  substantial  repast, 
attended  the  excavation  of  two  barrows  in  his  lordship's  paddock,  forming 
part  of  the  group  of  which  some  hod  been  recently  opened,  and  described 
by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  present  volume,  p.  253 — ^256. 

PRIMEVAL  SECTION. 

The  choir  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  The 
various  objects  discovered  in  the  barrows  at  Breach  Downs  and  Bourne 
were  exhibited  on  the  table,  together  with  an  um  and  glass  cup  found  in 
one  of  the  latter,  the  former  of  which  had  been  repaired,  and  the  latter 
restored  as  for  aa  the  fragments  remaining  would  permit,  by  Messrs  Bate- 
man  and  Clarke.  The  restomtion  of  the  vessels  by  these  gentlemen  was 
effected  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  as  to  call  forth  the  marked  approbation  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  made  some  remarks  on  the  perfect  correspondence  of  tha 
barrows  excavated  in  the  monting  with  others  on  the  same  sites  previously 
examined.  The  successful  results  of  the  day's  explorations  Ailly  confirmed 
the  opinions  of  those  who  had  referred  the  date  of  these  barrows  to  the  flflh 
and  sixth  centuries.  Their  extension  over  a  large  tract  of  ground,  ^stema- 
tic  arrangement,  number,  and  the  care  with  which  the  objects  interred  with 
the  bodies  had  been  arranged  in  the  graves,  denote  the  appropriation  of  Ibo 
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locally  as  a  cemetery  tliraagb  a  considerable  nmge  of  time.  The  urn  and 
glass  veasel  placed  before  the  meeting,  afforded  excellent  Bpecimena  of  Saxon 
manu&cture.  To  the  experienced  ^e,  they  presented  u  distinctive  aa 
impress  of  the  character  and  style  of  the  limes  to  which  they  belonged,  as 
the  more  classic  shapes  of  Greek  or  Boman  fiibric.  Mr.  Smith  added,  that 
the  chalky  mould  having  been  extracted  from  Ibe  urn,  the  remains  of  a  brass 
rim,  apparently  belon^^g  to  a  snudl  bag  or  leathern  puise,  had  been  found 
near  the  bottom. 

Dr.  Pettigrew  gave  an  interestiiig  description  of  the  bones  found  in  the 
various  barrows,  and  remarked  that  the  articles  accompanying  them  in  the 
graves  were  such  as  would  be  likely  to  be  deposited  by  the  friends  of  the 
reapective  deceased.  Thus  with  the  skeleton  of  a  child  were  noticed  beads, 
necklaces,  and  toys,  the  evident  offeringa  of  parental  affection ;  with  that  of 
the  hunter  or  warrior  lay  the  knife  and  spear.  The  state  of  the  teeth  in  all 
the  barrows,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  child,  indicated  that  the 
people  bad  lived  chiefly  on  grain  and  roots.  Dr.  Pettigiew,  in  alluding  to  a 
skeleton  found  in  the  mound  above  one  of  the  graves,  stated  that  from  a  close 
observation  of  the  bones,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  interment  was  quite  of 
recent  date,  the  skeleton  could  not  in  fact  have  been  deposited  fifly  yean. 

Professor  Bucklsnd  compared  the  barrows  on  Breach  Downs  and  jn 
Bourne  paddock  with  tumuli  in  various  parts  of  En^and.  Having  read 
extracts  finm  Mr.  Wright's  report  of  the  examination  of  some  of  the  barrows 
in  Bourne  paddock,  Dr.  Buckland  proceeded  to  describe  the  appeontnces 
presented  during  the  exploration  on  the  present  occasion,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  bones,  which  he  considered  as  no  proof  of 
age,  having  noticed  the  bones  of  Roman  skeletons  in  several  instances 
quite  as  perfect  as  those  in  the  skeleton  fr^m  the  mound  spoken  of  hy 
Dr.  Pettigrew". 

The  B«v.  Stephen  Isaacson  read  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  Roman 
urns,  and  other  remams,  at  Dymchurch,  in  the  spring  of  1844.  The  paper 
was  iUustrated  by  forty-five  sketches,  and  by  an  exhibition  of  specimens 
of  the  various  objects  cUecovered. 

Mr-  C.  R.  Smith  remarked  that  Mr.  Isaacson's  discoveries  were  extremely 
interesting,  and  topc^raphicolly  important,  as  they  disproved  the  notion  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  Dymchurch  and  the  surrounding  low  grounds 
had  been  covered  by  the  sea. 

Mr.  John  Sydenham  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Kimmeridge  Coal  Money," 
iUustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  a  Luge  collection  of  specimens  of  every 
variety.  These  remarkable  remuns  of  antiquity  ore  extensively  found  in  a 
secluded  valley  district  of  Purbeck.  They  are  mode  of  bituminous  shale, 
and  fivm  their  fragile  texture  could  never  have  been  used  as  money.     The 

■  Mr.  Hill,  of  Blutdrord,  who  w«»  pre-  ikeletoaa  from  the  tops  of  biTrow*,  under 
Hntitthiiduciiuiaii,ob»er>eathalhehu  circumtuncet  which  decided  their  high 
iu  Dumerous  iiutuicn  diiintened  umilu      tntiquily. 
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viitet's  concluBioDB  were  that  they  were  but  the  waste  pieces  thrown  out  of 
the  lathe  is  the  construction  of  umillEe,  and  other  onuunents,  hj  the 
Romanized  Britons. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  read  a  communicadon  from  the  Rev.  Beale  Poat  on  the 
place  of  Gtesar'fl  landing  in  Britain.  The  author  believes  that  Dr.  HaDey's 
discoveries,  deduced  from  astronomical  calculation,  must  after  all  be  the 
basis  of  our  reasoning  on  this  point,  but  that  a  want  of  proper  consideratioa 
of  localities,  and  of  the  changes  effected  hj  partial  recession  of  the  sea, 
induced  Halley  eTroneously  to  fix  on  Dover  and  Deal  as  the  places  of 
arrival  and  debarkation,  for  which  Mr.  Post  proposes  to  substitute  Folk- 
itone  and  Lymne. 

The  Rer.  R.  H.  Barham  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  alteration  in  the 
Kentish  coast,  in  the  time  of  Earl  Godwin,  precluded  any  inference  being 
drawn  from  the  appearances  of  the  present  line  of  coast. 

The  President  made  some  observations  on  Roman  remuns,  which  he  had 
noticed  at  the  excavations  for  building  the  bridge  at  Eingston-upon-Thames. 

Mr.  M.  U.  Blozam  exhibited  a  variety  of  Roman  and  Romano-Britiah 
antiquities  from  Warwickshire. 

The  meeting  then,  at  a  late  hour,  separated. 

■Wednesdat,  Sept.  II. 
MEDIEVAL  SECTION. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  sittings  of  the  members  were 
resumed  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  business  was  confined  to  the  medieval 
section,  of  which  the  Yen.  Gharies  Parr  Bumey,  Archdeacon  of  St  Alban's, 
was  the  preudent,  who  took  the  chair,  supported  by  the  vice-presidents,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spry  and  Sir  Richard  Westmacott. 

The  Pietddent  opened  the  business  of  the  section  by  a  ludd  exposition  of 
the  mgnification  of  the  term  'medieval'  period.  He  looked  with  peculiar 
interest  to  the  operation  of  this  section,  as  it  was  well  calculated  to 
unfold  matters  of  the  moat  stirring  interest  in  connection  with  the  general 
enquiry.  By  such  an  investigation  the  gloiy  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  Englishmen  would  be  awakened  in  defence  of  those  noble  ecclenas. 
tical  edifices  which  adorn  our  land.  Architecture,  in  its  most  interesting 
phases,  would  be  exhibited  to  them.  The  triumphs  of  that  art,  as  evinced 
in  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  would  be 
manifested.  Its  external  beauties  would  be  shewn,  and  its  internal  grandeur 
made  known.  That  morning,  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  gratification,  he 
had  viuled  the  iKtble  pile,  and  while  viewing  its  gigantic  propcniions — 
massive  in  their  harmony  and  magnificent  in  ^pearance — he  could  not  satis- 
foctorily  conclude,  indeed  he  repudiated  the  idea,  that  the  age  in  which  such 
buildings  were  erected  could  with  any  propriety  be  called  the  "dark  age" 
of  our  country.  He  would  now  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeUng  to  the 
busiuess  before  them. 
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A  large  and  beautifully  executed  model,  in  colours,  of  Old  Sanim,  hj 
W.H.  Hatcher,  Esq.,  of  Salisbuiy,  was  exhibited,  acconapanied  byadescrip- 
tire  note,  read  by  ).  R.  Ruichj,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Spiy  read  a  paper  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care 
by  a  private  fiiend,  on  a  frraco-painting  on  the  wall  of  Lenham  church.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  drawing  in  pencil.  A  colooied  drawing  of  the  same 
subject  had  also  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  E.  Pretty  of  Northampton.  Mr. 
O.  Godwin,  jun.,  enquired  whether  the  painting  in  questioD  waa  really  a 
fresco  ?  Was  it  not  probably  a  distemper  colouring  ?  There  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  two. 

The  Ber.  Dr.  Spry  said  he  was  not  of  his  own  knowledge  aware  of  its 
decided  character.  It  might  be  a  distemper  colouring.  He  knew  that  in 
Ganterbuiy  cathedral  there  was  a  large  painting  of  a  umilar  kind  in  appear- 
ance, and  he  believed  more  trouble  had  been  taken  to  destroy  that  painting 
than  ever  was  empk^ed  to  restore  any  work  of  ancient  art.  It  was  in  fact 
nearly  indelible;  for  as  fost  as  it  was  apparently  washed  out,  so  fast  it 
appeared  again,  and  now  it  was  fresh,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  last  while 
the  stone  itself  endured. 

Mr.  Planch^  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  at  the  request  of  W.  H.  Blaauw, 
Esq.,  of  Beechland,  UckSeld,  a  curious  relic  of  brass,  discovered  in  1835, 
together  with  some  human  bones,  near  the  entrance  gateway  of  the  castle 
of  Lewes,  about  a  foot  under  the  surftce.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Planch^,  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Blaauw  that  the  object  exhibited  had  been  the  pommel  of 
a  Bwotd,  and  that  the  heater-shaped  shields  engraved  upon  it  bore  the  arms 
of  Bichard,  king  of  the  Bomans,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Lewee,  May  14th,  1284.  Mr.  Planch^  admitted  the  interest  of  the  relic, 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  stated  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  it  was  not  the  ponmiel  of  a  sword,  but  a  portion  of  a  Bleel-yard 
weight  of  that  period*'. 

The  Bev.  C.  H.  Hartehome  read  a  paper  on  embroidery  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  It  was  illustrated  by  several  cdoured  drawings ;  and  a  beautiful 
specimen  was  exhibited  of  embroidery  on  yellow  «lk  with  gold  thread, 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  figures  represented  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  the  martyrdoms  of  SL  Stephen  and  of  several  other  saints. 

Mr.  George  Wollaeton  read  a  paper  on  the  frescoes  upon  the  walls  of  east 
Wickham  church,  and  exhibited  drawings  in  illustration.  Mr.  Wollaston 
stated  that  these  frescoes  were  about  to  be  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the 

'  We  h>Te  lince  been  Tefnred  by  Mr.  arnu,  which  wen  exhibited  to  tha  Sodeqr 
Planchi  Id  the  G4th  plile  of  the  25Ui  tqI.  of  Antiquuiea  of  London,  Febmuy  2ncl, 
of  the  Archaiolo^  in  vtiich  will  be  found  1832,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Woodwanl,  of  Not- 
the  engi»Tin(f»  of  two  incien;  «teel-yBrd        wich.      They  are  ilao  of  the   thirteenth 

weighti  of  precisely  the  ume  form  uid        '  ■'  --'  ' 

nulerial  (but  poaseuing  the  upper  por- 
tiooa  by  which  they  were  hooked  to  the 
beun),  and  engnred  with  nearly  the  wme 
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obitimicjr  of  a  pai^  who  had  paid  the  fees  for  the  erection  of  a  mural  tablet 
orer  them,  wWch  no  inducement  would  tempt  them  to  forego. 

Dr.  Bucklcmd  said  that  he  thought  it  necessary  that  some  decieive  and 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  slay  this  spoliation  of  our  sacred  ediflcea. 
He  instanced  several  caaee  of  destruction,  and  pressed  upon  the  considera- 
tian  of  the  meeting  the  necesuty  of  acting  with  prompt  energy  to  stay  the 
desecration  and  destruction  now  going  forward.  It  waa  proposed  then  by  Dr. 
Buckland,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  that  a  letter  should  immediately 
be  addressed  to  the  proper  authorities,  urging  them  to  suspend  the  erection 
of  the  mural  monument  in  East  Wickhsm  church.  The  resolution  waa 
carried  unanimously.  After  which  Mr.  Croker  moved,  and  Mr.  Noble 
seconded,  that  the  proper  authorities  in  all  such  cases  be  interceded  with, 
and  that  the  rural  deans  be  written  to,  in  order  that  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  so  holy  a  work  might  be  assisted  by  their  powerlul  co-operatioa. 

Mr.  Planch^  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  of  Lewes,  on  "  the  Badge 
of  the  Buckle  of  the  ancient  House  of  Pelham." 

Mr.  Stapleton  read  a  paper  on  "Uie  Succession  of  William  of  Arquea," 
after  which  the  meeting  separated  to  visit  the  museum  of  Dr.  Fauseett 

Heppikoxon,  Wednesday  aftebmooh. 
By  two  o'clock  a  large  number  of  the  members  and  many  ladies  assembled 
at  the  mansion  of  the  Bev.  Godfrey  Fauesett,  D.D.,  where  Sir  John  Fagg 
bad  very  obligingly  forwarded  for  inspection  a  Urge  collection  of  Saxon 
antiquities,  which  were  arranged  in  Dr.  Faussett's  museum.  Dr.  Buckland, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith,  Mr.  Bkmd  of  Hartlip,  and  Dr.  Faussett 
himself,  superintended  the  arrangements  made  for  admitting  the  company 
to  the  museum  by  small  parties,  in  order  that  all  might  obtain  a  view  of  this 
extensive  collection,  and  hear  such  a  description  as  limited  time  and  circmn- 
Btances  would  permit. 

This  collectioii  waa  made  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett,  the  contemporary 
and  associate  of  Douglas,  who  engraved  and  published  many  of  the  objects 
in  his  well-known  "Nenia  Britannica."  In  that  able  and  sound  work, 
however,  justice  baa  not  been  done  in  tbe  engravings  to  many  of  the  most 
interesting  spedmens,  while  a  vast  quantity  of  invaluable  materials  for  illus- 
trating the  manners,  customs,  and  arts  of  the  early  Saxona,  are  altogether 
unpublished.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  collection  inherited  by  Dr.  Faussett, 
was  accumulated  from  the  barrows  of  the  county  of  Kent.  It  conmsts  chiefly 
of  weapons  in  iron  of  various  kinds,  of  ornaments  of  the  person,  many  of  Qiem 
of  the  richest  and  most  costly  kind,  articles  of  the  hnlette.  Teasels  in  gjasa 
and  in  copper  and  brass,  corns,  Ice.  The  greater  portion  of  these  seems  to 
claim  unquestioned  appropriation  to  the  Saxon  epoch.  There  is  also  a  valu. 
able  department  of  Roman  and  Bomano-Britiah  aotiquitica,  and  a  small  bat 
no  less  raluable  collection  of  Celtic  implements  and  weapons.  Almost  eveiy 
article  is  labelled,  and  is  fully  described  or  drawn,  with  an  account  of  its  dis- 
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covery,  in  five  MS.  volumei  hy  Brymn  FauHett.     Eacb  puiy  after  leaviQg 
the  muBeum  wm  conducted  to  a  room  set  Etpart  for  reficshments. 

Wedbesdat  ETEimrn,  Sept.  11,  1844, 

ARCHITECTURAL  SECTION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Sectitn  took  place  at  eight  o'clock. 
Professor  Willis  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  John  Adey  Repton,  Esq.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  chronological  progression  of  Gothic  capitals.  Mr.  Repton  aaf  s  it  is 
a  common  observation,  that  all  Mmicircular  archee  are  Saxon  or  early 
Norman,  and  that  the  sharp-pointed  arch  (exceeding  the  equilateral  triangle) 
is  the  earliest  Gothic.  On  the  contrary,  the  round-headed  arch  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  as  late  as  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth,  and  even  the 
fifteenth  centuries ;  and  the  sharp-pointed  arch  may  be  seen  at  a  very  late 
period,  as  in  Bell  Harry's  steeple  at  Canterbury.  We  must  therefore  depend 
more  upon  the  general  forms  of  the  capitals  of  columns,  or  the  contour  of 
mouldings,  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  buildings.  Thia  communication  was 
illustrated  by  drawings  of  specimens  of  capitals,  arch-mouldings,  string- 
courses, hood-mouldinge,  and  sections  of  munnions,  chronok^cally  arranged 
Irom  the  Norman  period  to  the  year  ISOO. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a  drawing  of  a  Norman  tomb  at 
Coningsborou^  and  read  a  description  of  it,  by  Daniel  H.  Hugh,  Esq.,  of 
Leeds. 

I^rofbseor  WiUia  read  a  transtadon  of  Gervase's  account  of  the  destruction 
by  fire,  in  1 174,  and  Ihe  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Canterbury  in 
1175—84,  and  compared  the  description  of  the  new  work,  as  described  by 
Gervase,  with  the  present  condition  of  the  cathedral,  teated  by  measurement, 
and  iQustrated  by  a  plan  and  aecljon,  shewing  how  exactly  they  agree.  He 
pointed  out  the  distinct  character  of  the  work  of  Lanfranc,  by  its  ruder 
masonry,  smaller  stones,  wider  joints,  and  ornaments  cut  with  the  hatchet 
instead  of  the  chisel,  and  traced  the  work  of  each  year  after  the  fire, 
proving  by  this  means  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Early  English 
style;  the  work  of  1175  being  late  Norman,  while  that  of  each  succeeding 
year  shews  a  progressive  change,  until  in  1184  we  have  nearly  pure  Early 
En^sh  work. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Godwin  on  certain  marks  of  the  masons,  which 
he  bad  observed  on  the  Etone>work  of  various  churches  abroad  and  at  home, 
many  of  which  he  had  also  recognised  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 

The  Rev.  C.  Hartshome  described  the  keep  at  Dover  caatle,  and  the 
block-houses  erected  on  the  coast  of  Kent  by  Heniy  VUl.,  and  exhibited 
plane  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Abraham  Booth  read  a  paper  on  the  preservation  of  public  mona> 
ments,  as  on  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Association. 

Dnring  the  meeting  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  had  par. 
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chased  the  niina  of  St.  Augustioe'e  monaatery,  for  the  purpose  of  presemng 
them  from  destructian. 

The  meeting  prolonged  its  sitting  to  »  late  hour,  when  it  adjourned 
to  the  conTersazione  at  Barnes's  Booms,  which  was  muneroualy  attended. 
The  tables,  as  before,  were  covered  with  a  variety  of  interesting  objects,  in 
addition  to  those  exhitnted  on  the  Monday  evening,  includii^  coloured 
drawings  of  paintingB  recently  discovered  in  churches  in  Northamptonshirei 
by  E.  T.  Artis;  coloured  drawings  and  sketches  of  variouB  ancient  remains 
in  Kent,  by  Edward  Pretty ;  and  the  beautiful  piece  of  embroidery  work 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medieval  Section  was  suspended  on  the 
wall.  Some  lately  published  topographical  works  were  laid  on  the  table, 
among  which  were,  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dartford,"  by  Mr.  J, 
Dunkin,  and  "The  History  of  Gravesend,"  by  Mr.  Cniden.  There  were 
also  exhibited  the  proofs  of  the  plates  of  a  forthconung  work  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxoa  Coinage,  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Haigh,  of  Leeds. 

Lord  Albert  Conyngham  exhibited  a  beautiful  ornamental  sword  of  the 
period  of  the  rtaautanee,  and  a  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  finely  sculptured 
in  marble,  by  Bennini.  The  first  impressiona  had  also  arrived,  and  were 
exhibited,  of  a  handsome  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Association,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  London. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  laid  on  the  table  numerous  specimens  of  fibulie,  or 
brooches,  in  lead,  found  in  the  rivers  at  Canterbury,  at  Abbeville  in 
France,  and  in  the  Thames  at  London.  These  brooches  are  stamped  out  of 
thin  pieces  of  lead,  and  bear  a  variety  of  figures  and  devices,  all  of  a  reli- 
^OUB  tendency ;  they  were  obviously  worn  by  devotees  and  pilgrims  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  a  kind  of  certificate  of  their  having  visited  a  particular 
shrine,  or  joined  in  some  sacred  ceremony.  One  of  these  fibulte  bears  a 
mitred  head,  witii  the  inscription  CAPVT  TH0M6.  This,  Mr.  Smith 
observed,  had  unquestionably  been  brought  from  Canterbury  to  London 
{where  it  was  found)  by  sc»ne  visitor  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and 
he  quoted  a  passage  in  Gtraldus  Cambrenus,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
These  brooches  are  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rolfe,  Mr.  Welton, 
and  Mr,  Smith. 


Thukbdat,  September  12. 

The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  excursions  to  Richborough  and  Barfreaton, 
and  to  visits  to  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  Professor  WilUs  visited  the  catbednl 
and  recurred  to  the  work  of  Gervaae,  continuing  his  exposition  of  that  writer 
to  numerous  members  of  the  Association  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 
The  party  to  Richborough  comprised  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Buckland, 
Dr.  Spry,  the  Rev.  S.  Isaacson,  Messrs.  Ainsworth,  Bateman,  Clarke,  Hall, 
&C.— Richborough,  the  Rutupium  of  the  Romans,  has  acquired  new  interest 
firom  the  researches  recently  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  RoUe,  with  a  view  to  di*- 
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corer  the  extent  and  nature  of  an  immenge  aubterranean  building  in  the  area 
of  the  atatioQ.  Mr.  Rolfe  bos  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  masonry,  but 
has  been  unable  as  yet  to  discover  any  entnmw  to  the  chambera  which  he 
and  others  beheve  it  encloses.  After  inspecting  Richborough,  a  few  of  the 
members  called  at  Sandwich,  and  examined  the  collection  of  antiquitiea  at 
Mr.  Botfe's,  one  of  the  most  exteonve  and  interestjng  in  the  county,  and 
arranged,  as  all  collections  should  be,  with  reference  to  the  localitiea  in 
which  the  specimena  have  been  discovered.  The  parly  then  accepted  an 
invitation  to  lunch  at  John  Godfrey's,  Esq.,  of  Brook  House,  Ash,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Barfi:«eton  and  inspected  the  church,  so  celebrated  for  its 
architectural  peculiarities.  Another  par^,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Albert  Conyngham,  vieited  the  Castle,  I%aros,  and  Churches,  at  Dover. 

Fbuut,  Sefx.  13. 
HISTORICAL  SECTION,  at  eleven  a.h. 

LoKD  AxBEBT  CoKTHSHAH,  who  presided,  introduced  the  buBinese  of 
the  meeting  by  some  observations  on  the  importance  of  historical  science, 
and  on  the  attention  shewn  to  it  in  the  ansngement  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Caroline  Halsted,  relating  to 
a  commission  issued  by  Richard  III.  in  1485  for  collecting  alma  for  the  new 
roofing  of  the  chapel  of  St  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Anthony,  ai  our  Lady 
of  Reculver  in  Kent.  Mr.  J.  O.  Nichols  stated  that  there  formerly  existed 
at  Reculver  a  chapel  independent  of,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  church, 
which  waa  probably  the  one  here  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Croker  bud  before  the  meeting  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  book  of 
accounts  of  expenses  relatiiig  to  the  repairing  and  storing  of  the  lung's 
ships  in  the  river  Thames  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.,  commonicated  by 
Mr.  John  Barrow.     The  original  MS.  is  preserved  at  the  Admiralty. 

Hr.  Croker  then  read  a  paper  by  himself  on  the  character  of  Bichard 
Boyle,  first  earl  of  Cork,  in  which  he  compared  that  nobleman's  auto- 
biography with  other  contemporary  authorities,  and  shewed  that  he  was  by 
no  means  the  honest  and  good  man  described  by  himself  and  his  friends. 
Mr.  Groker'e  evidences  were  part^  taken  from  the  parish  registers  of 
St.  Paul's  in  Canterbury. 

Mr.  HaUiweD  made  a  few  observatioiiB  on  some  early  MSS.  preserved  tn 
the  Ubraty  of  Canterbury  cathedral.  He  mentioned,  among  others,  a  curious 
cdlection  of  satires  in  English  verse,  written  about  the  year  1590,  and  there- 
fore to  be  ranked  among  tlie  earUest  comporatioos  of  this  class  known,  and 
an  early  chartulaiy  of  the  monastery  of  6t  Augustine. 

ftfr.Wri^t  read  a  short  communication  from  Mr.  Halliwell,  relating  to 
the  coronation  of  Henry  VI.  of  England  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Wright  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  the  condition  and  lustorical  im- 
portance of  the  municipal  archives  of  the  cit^  of  Canterbury,  illustrated  by 
a  consitkrable  number  of  extracts  from  the  documents  themselves. 
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Mr.  Wright  laid  before  the  meetii^  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  bursars' 
accounta  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  from  1277  to  1310,  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  read  a  communication  fhira  Mr.  Parker  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  accounts  shew  that  the  chapel  of  Merton  college,  a.  beautiful 
example  of  the  Dectnated  style  of  architecture,  was  built  in  1277,  the  high 
Altar  being  dedicated  in  that  year ;  and  therefore  catry  the  firat  introduction 
of  that  style  in  England  to  an  earlier  date  than  had  previously  been  ascer- 
tained, although  it  had  been  conjectured. 

PRIMEVAL  SECTION,  at  three  o'clock  p.m. 
The  Dean  of  Hereford  in  the  chair. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

1.  Somano- British  uma  and  earthen  Teasels,  excavated  about  twelve  yeara 
since  at  Bridge-hill,  near  Canterbury,  during  the  alteialion  then  made  in  the 
line  of  road  from  Canterbury  to  Dover.  These  and  many  other  umB  with 
skeletons  and  fragments  of  weapons,  were  deposited  about  nudway  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  top.— By  William  Henry  Bolfe,  Esq. 

S.  Roman  glass  vessels  and  pottery,  diacorered  a  few  yean  since  in 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  Victoria-terrace,  St.  Dunstan'a,  Canter- 
bury.— ^By  Ralph  Royle,  Esq. 

3.  Roman  urn,  found  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  riding  gate  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, on  the  old  Dover  road.  Sevend  skeletons,  lying  abreast  of  each  other, 
with  other  remains,  were  found  at  the  same  place. — By  Mr.  John  Alford 
Smith. 

4.  A  large  collection  of  Roman  vases,  discovered  in  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral.^By  George  Austen,  Esq. 

5.  Gold  Byzantine  and  Merovingian  coins,  mounted  and  looped  for  deco- 
rating the  person,  discovered  with  other  ornaments  in  gold  near  the  church 
of  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury.— By  W.  H.  Rolfe,  £aq. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  remarked,  that  these  coins  bad  evidenUy  been 
arranged  as  a  necklace,  a  custom  common  to  the  later  Romans  and  Saxons. 
Roman  coins  and  gems  seem  to  have  been  much  sought  for  by  the  Saxona, 
who  used  them  not  only  at  elegant  ornaments  but  also,  as  Mr.  Wright  (in  « 
paper  lately  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  has  shewn,  as  amulets  or 
charms.  One  of  these  gold  coins  is  in  itself  particularly  intereating,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  struck  by  Eupardus,  a  bishop  of  Autun,  who  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  but  of  whom  liiatory  is  almoat  silent, 
ndther  does  it  appear  that  any  other  coin  bearing  his  name  has  been  found. 
Mr.  Smith  added  that  the  discovery  of  these  ornaments  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  evidence  of  the  early  appropriation  of  the  locality  as  a  place 
of  sepulture. 

6.  Spcctincu  of  a  rare  Roman  goblet  or  bowl  in  variegated  opake  glass, 
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with  bronie  sUtuettea  and  other  articlea  of  Roinan  art  found  in  London,— 
By  William  Chaffers,  jun.,  Esq. 

7.  Drawings  of  some  Roman  statues  recently  found  in  Nortliamptonsliire. 
A  wax  model  of  a  Roman  kiln  for  pottery,  with  speciraeaa  of  various  kinds 
of  pottery  found  therein,  and  in  other  Roman  kilns  discoTered  in  North- 
amptonshire.— By  Edmund  Tyrrell  Artia,  Eeq. 

8.  Drawings  of  Celtic,  Romano-BritiBh,  and  Saxon  remains,  found  at 
Sittingboume,  Kent,  together  with  a  map  of  the  locality,  shewing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  ntes  of  their  discovery. — By  the  Rev.  W'm.  Vallance. 

9.  Roman  vases  of  very  remarkable  and  elegant  shapes,  said  to  have  been 
excavated  in  a  barrow  in  Wiltshire. — By  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq. 

10.  Roman  urn,  and  a  baun,  apparently  of  later  date,  found  in  the  gar- 
den of  W.  O.  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  Saffron  Walden.— By  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq. 

11.  Planof  foundations  of  extennve  Roman  buildings,  near  Weymouth. — 
By  Prcrfessor  BuckUnd. 

12.  f^-uzed  copy  of  an  inBcriptioii  on  a  stone  at  the  east  end  of  the 
churchyard  of  Thursby,  near  Lincoln. — By  John  Gougfa  Nichols,  Esq, 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  read  a  conununication  from  Mr.  Edmoad  Tyrrell 
Artis,  on  a  recent  discovery  of  Roman  statues,  and  a  kiln  for  pot- 
tery, in  the  vicinity  of  Castor,  Northamptonshire.  The  statues  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  brickyard,  at  Sibson,  near  Wauaford.  They 
are  of  fine  workmanship,  and  sculptured  from  the  stone  of  a  neighbouring 
quarry.  The  kiln  described  by  Mr,  Artie,  had  been  constructed  upon  the 
remans  of  an  older  one.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  for  making  the 
bluish  black,  or  alate-coloured  kind  of  pottery,  so  frequently  met  with 
wherever  Roman  remains  are  found  in  En^and.  This  colour,  Mr.  Artis 
has  ascertained,  was  imparted  to  the  pottery  by  suffocating  the  fire  of  the 
kiln  at  the  time  when  its  contents  had  reached  the  proper  state  of  heat  to 
insure  a  uniform  colour.  The  entire  process  of  making  these  urns  is 
minutely  described  by  Mr.  Artis, 

The  Rev.  C.  Hartshome  observed  that  he  had  seen  the  statues  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Artis,  which  he  conudeted  to  represent  Hercules,  ApoUo,  and 
Minerva,  executed  in  a  good  style  of  art  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  taken 
pains  to  preserve  them. 

Mr.  Smith  then  read  a  paper  by  James  Puttock,  Esq.,  on  the  Roman 
Itineraries  in  relation  to  Canterbury ;  an  account  of  Celtic,  Romano-BritiBh, 
and  Sason  remains  found  at  Sittingboume,  Kent,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Yallaace;  and  notices  of  Roman  and  British  encampments  near  Dun- 
stable, by  Mr.  W.  D.  SaulL 

Mr.  Pettigrew  read  a  paper  on  a  bilingual  inscription,  from  a  vase  in  the 
treasury  of  St,  Mark  at  Venice,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  Tlie  inscription  was  in  the  arrow-headed  character 
and  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  in  a  cartouche  contwned  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes. 
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Professor  Buckland  gave  &  description  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  tenuis, 
and  of  a  very  exteosiTe  town  and  Soman  burial-ground,  recently  discovered 
near  Weymouth,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  drawings,  and  specimeus  of 
some  antiquities  from  the  locality. 

'    Mr.  Pettigrew  read  a  note  by  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  on  a  gold  Saxon 
buckle  found  in  Hampshire. 

THE  MUMMY. 

The  member  met  in  the  theatre  at  eight  o'clock,  where  Mr.  Pettigrew 
first  read  an  essay  on  the  different  kinds  of  embalmments  among  the  Egyp- 
tians,  and  then  proceeded  to  unroll  the  mummy,  which  had  been  obtained  from 
Thebes  by  Colonel  Needbam,  and  secured  for  the  Association  by  Mr.  Petti- 
grew. It  measured  five  feet  two  inches,  and  was  invested  with  a  considerabls 
quantity  of  £nen  bandage,  stained  of  the  usual  colour  by  the  gum  of  the 
acada,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  P. ;  over  the  whole  a  large  sheet  of  a  pinkish 
colour  was  thrown,  dyed  with  the  carthamus  tinctorius.  BituminAis  matter  ' 
having  penetrated  through  the  sidea,  the  bandages  could  not  be  unrolled  from 
the  body ;  they  were  therefore  cut  away,  and  among  them  numerous  com- 
presses were  found,  filling  up  all  spaces.  Time  would  not  permit  of  the  com. 
plete  display  of  the  mummy,  but  the  head  was  fully  developed,  and  the  face 
was  found  to  have  been  gilt,  large  portions  of  gold-leaf,  upon  the  remoral  of 
the  bandages,  presenting  themselves  in  most  vivid  brightness.  The  brain  had 
been  extracted  through  the  nostrils,  and  bitumen  injected  into  the  cavity  of 
the  skull.  The  head  had  been  shaven  some  httie  time  before  the  death  of  the 
individual,  who  was  therefore  conjectured  to  have  been  a  priest,  tfaoi^h  hia 
occupation  or  position  in  life  was  not  expressed  in  the  hien^lyphicB  upon  the 
case.  The  arms  were  folded  across  the  chest,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck 
the  remains  of  a  lotus.  Many  other  things  will  probably  be  found  when  the 
examination  shall  be  proceeded  with,  which  will  be  done  at  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
leisure,  and  a  regular  account  of  the  examination  drawn  up.  The  hierogly- 
phics, according  to  Mr.  P.,  luded  by  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bitch  of 
the  British  Museum,  read  thus : — 

I.  Boyal  offering  to  Anap  attached  to  the  embahnment,  that  he  may  give  wax, 
clothes,  manifestation,  all  on  sliarF  to  go  out  in  the  West  happy — that  he  may 
give  air  the  movement  of  breath  for  sake  of  HAR  (or  Horns)  truth  speaking,  son 
of  UNNEFER  child  of  L*dy  of  the  House  SAHERENEB. 

a.  Royal  Gift  ofTeTGd  to  Osiris  resident  in  the  West— great  God— Lord  of  the 
East  that  he  may  give  a  good  painted  case  (saicophagus)  in  Nouteker  (Dirioe 
Hades  oi  Subtenonean  Region.) 

3.  Oh  support  Maut — mistress  living  Nutpe — great  one  rgoidng  in  Tetu  (or 
Tatlu  or  Tut)  with  thy  motiier,  the  Heaven  over  thee,  by  her  name  of  Extendar  of 
the  Heaven — that  she  may  make  tbee  to  be  with  the  God  annihilating  thy  enemies 
in  thy  name  of  a  God,  directing  or  suffusing  with  other  things  all  giving  great  in 
h«r  name  of  water — great  her  name  of  thy  mother  ....  over  thee — in  her  aimo 
....  thee  to  be  with  the  God  annihilating  thy  enemies  in  thy  name  of  a  God; 
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thMahe  may  inffnae,  making.  . . .  HAB,Mn  of  UNNEFEBtnilhipMkiiig.Ixini 
of  LaAj  of  the  House  making  SAHENNEB. 

There  were  also  upon  the  cases  the  addreasea  to  Amset,  Kebhanof,  Sinuuif, 
and  Hapee,  the  four  Genii  of  the  Ameoti,  who  were  figured  on  the  cose. 

A  part  of  the  inscription  above  given,  Mr.  Pettigrew  observes,  seems 
carelessly  and  hurriedly  written,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  repetition  of  one  of 
the  previous  clauses  of  the  sentence.  The  fonnula,  No.  3,  is  the  same  as 
(hat  which  occurs  on  the  coffin  of  Mycerinua,  from  the  third  pyramid,  on  the 
aide  of  a  tomb  of  the  epoch  of  Psammetik  m.  or  Apries  at  Oiieh,  and  on  a 
gilded  mummy  case  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sams.  The  muouny 
is  probably  not  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  flfth  or  uxth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era. 

The  reading  of  the  fbllovring  papers  was  postponed  In  the  different  sectioQS 
for  want  of  time. 

1.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Celts,  by  Sir  W.  Betham. 

2.  On  the  Astronomical  Chronology  of  Egypt,  by  Isaac  CuDimore,  Esq. 

3.  A  Review  of  Roman  Bemuns  extant  in  the  county  of  Kent,  with  Obser- 
vations on  recent  Discoveries  of  Btmian  and  Saxon  Remains  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  by  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

4.  On  the  Connection  between  the  late  Roman  Architecture,  and  that  pre- 
vious to  the  twelfth  century,  by  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 

5.  On  the  Prospects  and  Anticipated  Influence  of  the  British  Archn- 
ological  Association,  by  W.  Jerdan,  Esq. 

6.  7.  On  Automats^  or  Moving  Images,  and  on  the  Magical  Operation  of 
Numbers,  by  the  B«v.  Henry  Christmas. 

Satuksat,  Skpt.H  . 
At  the  general  meeting  held  at  eleiren  o'clock,  A.M.,  after  the  reports  of 
the  Sections  had  been  read,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to,— 

1.  "TubDejih  and  CHArTBBor  CiNTERiuB.Y,"maTedlijThomuSupIetoD,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Hconded  bjr  Sir  Jsmes  Aiiimley,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A. 

2.  "  Tbb  Matos  and  CoKFoSATioN  or  Canterbubt,"  moTed  by  H.C.  Rolniuoii, 
Etqn  F.S.A.,  scramded  by  ClurUi  Eonig,  E>q.,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 

S.  'The  Peebidsht,"  mored  by  the  Dema  o(  Hererord,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  Mcondcd  by 
T.  J.  FcUigrew,  Eiq.,  F.B.S,,  F.S.A. 

4.  "The  Tebasuser,"  moved  by  the  Very  B«t.  Arohdeicon  Bumey,  F.R.S.,  F.8.A., 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  F.S.A. 

G.  "The  Qeheral  Secbbtaeiei,"  moved  by  the  Rev.J.B.  Deine,  F.S.A.,  teeonded 
byX.  C.  Crolier,  E>q.,  P.S.A. 

0.  "  The  PBEiiDBHts,  V ic E- Fa Bii dents,  Secretakibi,  and  Coxiiittees,"  moved 
by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Eiq.,  F.R,S.,  F.S.A.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

7.  "The  Local  Comkitteb,"  mored  by  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  seconded  by  J.  O. 
Nichols,  Esq.,  F.3.A. 

8.  "Thb  Ret.  Da.  Faussett,  i<>r  his  great  courtesy  and  kindness  in  recriTing  the 
niembers  of  the  Anodation  to  inipect  his  most  intereaUag  collcetion  of  antiqnitiea," 
moTed  by  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq. ,  F.S.A.,  wconded  by  J.  O.  HaUiwell,  Esq.,  F.B-S.,  F.S. A 
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9.  "Alexandeb  Jakse  Bekbipord  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  tbe  noble  eumple  he  hu 
set  in  purchuiag  the  remuni  of  St  AugDitJne'i  HonBsleiy  for  the  purpose  of  preKTviog 
tbem  rrom  further  deKcretion  uid  repairing  the  orij^nal  work,"  moved  bj  the  Her.  3. 
luucion,  M.A.,  Kconded  by  tbe  Her.  Ch&rles  Huielti,  M.A. 

10.  "The  Authorb  of  Pafeeb  and  Exhibitor*  op  AHTtQUiTiEt,"  mored  bj 
Dr.  W.  V.  Fettigrew,  leconded  bj  Thomii  Amyot,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  TreAi.S.A. 

The  Treasurer  announced  the  desire  vhich  had  been  ezpreased  by  many 
tnembers  of  the  Association,  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  exploia^ou  of 
antiquities,  for  aiding  the  publication  of  important  and  expensive  works 
on  antiquarian  subjects,  and  for  the  other  general  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
dation ;  the  following  gentlemen  have  already  forwarded  their  contributltHis 
for  the  same. 

£.    s.    D. 


Hndion  Oimley,  Eiq.     ...  21    0  0 

John  Norru,  E*q 20    0  0 

L.  H.  Petit,  Eaq 10  10  0 

ArchdeAcon  Bamej    .    .    .     .  10  10  0 

Rev.  Dr.  Spiy 10  10  0 

WilliAd  SaIi,  Biq.     ....  10  10  0 


Wilter  Hawldni,  E*q.  .  . 
MAtthew  Bell,  Eiq.  .  .  . 
Sir  John  SMiobume,  BArb  . 
Berikh  BotBeld,  Eaq.,  H.P. 
Sir  June*  Anneiley    .    .    , 


FranciA  Benthsll,  Euj. 
Re*.  Vm.  Tbonton  . 
Joteph  ArdoD,  Eiq.    . 
SirJiniM  Boilean,  Bart. 
Dr.  Jephun      .    .    . 
EdwAid  Bridge!,  Eiq. 
William  ChAfbn,  Biq. 
Ber.  A.  W.  BumAidg 
T.  W.  King,  E*q.  .    . 
Thomaa  Stapleton,  Eaq. 
Count  Hortara  .    .    . 
Bolton  Carney,  &*q. 
W.  J.  Booth,  Eaq.      . 
Alobroie  Fojnter,  Eiq. 
Re*.  NerUle  White    . 
Jamei  Whatman,  Eiq. 
Ber.  J.  Lee  Warner    . 


L  BUBacamiOMB. 

Henry  Phillipa,  Eiq. 
Charlei  F.  Bamwel),  E«q. 
Dr.  John  Lee  .  .  .  , 
Cbarlea  Newton,  Biq.  . 
1.  B.  Be^ce,  Esq.  .  . 
Angiutni  O'Brien,  E*q.,  M. 
Hill  Anna  Guraej  .  . 
John  HuzUble,  Eaq.  .  . 
S.  S.  Bdgen,  Esq,  .  . 
James  Deaiden,  Esq. 
John  Bidwell,  Esq.  .  . 
Ber.  Henry  Defoe  Baker 
John  Smith,  Esq.,  L.L.D. 
—  Mae  Leilan,  Eaq.  .  . 
Charlea  J.  Wtntmaa,  Biq. 
D.  Fries,  Eiq.  .... 
Alfted  Whites  Esq.    •    • 


After  the  general  meeting  on  Saturday,  a  select  paH;,  inclnding  Arch- 
deacon Bumey,  Dr.  Spiy,  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Wright,  paid  a  visit  to 
tbe  interesting  church  of  Chartham,  and  were  kindly  and  hospitaUy  enter- 
tained by  tbe  B«t.  H.  R,  Moody,  vicar  of  Chartham. 
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Dbksses  and  Decoratioks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  fboh  ths  Seventh 

TO  THE  Sevkntekkth  Ce!itdei£8.    By  Uemby  Shaw,  F.S.A.    2  vda. 

imperial  8vo.     London,  Pickering,  1844. 

This  veiy  attnctive  and  superbly  embellished  publicatian  preaente  the 
most  instructive  series  of  specjmens  of  the  arts,  and  decorative  artistic  pro- 
cesses of  the  middle  ages,  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  pubUc  attention : 
it  comprises  ninety-four  elaborate  plates,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
very  richly  coloured,  and  a  profusion  of  characterietic  woodcuts.  The  sub. 
jects,  selected  at  home  and  on  the  continent  with  much  judgment,  are  repre- 
sented with  the  skill  and  minute  accuracy  which  stamps  Mr.  Shaw's  pub. 
lications  with  so  high  a  yalue,  and  renders  them  not  merely  elegant  tahle- 
books  suitable  for  the  drawing-room,  but  treasuries  of  curious  and  vsluahle 
information,  to  which  the  antiquary  or  the  artist  may  constantly  have 
recourse  with  tesh  interest  and  advantage.  In  a  former  production,  this 
talented  artist  had  given  a  few  striking  examples  of  the  taste  displayed  by 
our  forefathers  in  the  utensils  or  appliances  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  deco- 
rated the  table  or  the  dwellings  of  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  in  the 
present  work,  he  has  taken  a  wider  range,  and  brought  together,  as  a  chrono- 
li^cal  series,  an  interesting  selection  of  objects  which  are  preserved  in 
public  and  private  collections  in  England  and  abroad,  scattered  far  apart, 
and  in  many  cases  scarcely  accessible  to  the  curious.  By  representations 
executed  with  a  degree  of  care  and  fidelity  lutherto  unequalled,  Mr.  Shaw  has 
now  in  some  measure  supphed  the  deficiency  so  heavily  felt  in  this  country 
by  the  student  of  medieval  art  and  antiquities.  England  is  the  only  country 
in  Europe  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  formed  no  public  collection  illus- 
tntive  of  national  art,  and  specially  destined  to  receive  objects  interesting 
from  the  historical  associations  attached  to  them,  personal  relics  valuable 
from  their  connexion  with  the  memory  of  enunent  characters  in  andent 
limes,  and  not  less  to  be  prized  as  supplying  characteristic  examples  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  art  and  taste  from  the  earliest  periods.  Mr,  Shaw  has 
materially  enhanced  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  anti- 
quary by  the  judicious  selection  of  numerous  interesting  memorials  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  realm.  Such  are  the  enamelled  ring  of  Ethelwulf, 
the  jewel  which  Alfred  caused  to  be  made,  and  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  lost  at  the  eventful  period  of  his  career,  when  he  fled  before  the  Danes 
into  the  west;  the  contemporaiy  portraits  of  several  of  our  monarchs  and 
personages  of  the  blood  n^al,  and  the  nuptial  present  of  Henry  Vm.  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  el^ant  clock  which  was  purchased  at  Strawbeny  Hill 
for  Her  Majes^  the  Queen. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  kind  of  art,  or  decorative  process, 
practised  during  the  medieval  period  which  is  not  exhibited  and  illustrated 
in  these  volumes.  There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  antiquarian  research 
upon  which  they  do  not  throw  a  new  light  by  some  of  the  varied  exampfea 
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which  embeUisb  eveiy  pag«.  Mr.  Shaw  has  availed  himKlf  of  the  recent 
improTements  in  the  procesa  of  printing  in  colours  by  the  use  of  woodcuts : 
the  effect  is  most  Batds&ctory,  the  brilliant  initial  letters  and  coloured  deco- 
radouB  introduced  in  the  letter-preae,  render  it  scarcely  less  attractive  to  the 
eye  than  the  plates  themBelveB. 

This  work  will  prove  particularly  serviceable  to  those  who  investigate  the 
details  of  costume,  which  are  conslantly  found  to  be  the  moat  valuable  key 
to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  works  of  art  during  the  middle  agea. 
The  examples  of  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, as  also  of  sacred  ornaments  and 
appliances,  are  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  especially  the  mitre  and 
vestments  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sens,  where  he  resided  for  a 
time  after  his  flight  into  France  in 
1164.  The  apparel  of  the  Amice,  of 
which  a  representation  is  here  given, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  designs 
of  the  embroidery  which  adorns  these 
curious  relics.  The  colours,  which 
alternate  at  short  intervals,  are  red, 
blue,  and  green ;  the  croeses,  the  run- 
ning design  on  the  border,  and  some 
other  portions,  appear  to  have  been 
wrought  with  gold,  whence  embroidery 
of  this  kind  received  the  appellation 
atirifriyiim,oz  anorfrey.  The  width  of 
the  original  apparel  is  4^  inches.  The 
most  curious  object  preserved  at  Sens, 
as  having  belonged  to  Becket,  is  the 
mitre,  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  given  a 
beautiful  representadon.  It  appears  to 
be  the  ntilra  auriphrifgiala  of  the  Boman 
Ceremonial,  which  was  fonned  of  tissue 
of  gold  and  embroidery,  without  any 
gems  or  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
is  adorned  with  a  remarkable  orna- 
ment, which  was  very  frequently  in- 
troduced on  tlie  vestments  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  of  which  several  examples 
occur  on  sepulchral  brasses  or  other 
memorials  in  England  :  this  symbol, 
originally  formed  by  a  combination  of 
the  letter  gamma  four  times  repeated, 
was  termed  Gammadion.  The  confor- 
mity of  fashion  between  this  mitre  attributed  to  St,  Thomas,  and  the  mitre 
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which  uppeon  in  the  reprraentaitioii  of  Hedda,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
executed  about  the  aame  period,  deserves  notice.  The  Bame  form  appear* 
in  both,  the  elevation  is  slight,  compared  with  mitres  of  a  nibeequent  period, 
and  the  apex  forms  a  right  angle.  This  curioiu  subject  is  taken  fran  the 
Boll,  which  presents  a  series  of  drawings  iUuBtratiTe  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Guthlac,  and  it  exhibits  his  admission  into  priest's  orders.  These  dengns 
have  been  engraved  for  Nichols'  History  of  Leicestershire,  and  the  original 
roll,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  English  design  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelAh  century,  is  preserved  at  tte  British  Museum*. 


The  sncceMive  variatioiiB  in  the  form  of  the  mitre,  or  other  eimiUr  det^ls, 
serve  to  the  practised  eye  as  indications  of  date ;  it  is  on  tlus  account  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  simple  embroidered  mitre  of  the  twelfth  century  with 
the  superb,  but  less  elegant  work  of  the  fifteenth,  the  splendidly  jewelled 
mitra  pretiota,  wrou^t  by  Thomas  O'Carty  for  Cornelius  O'Deag^,  bishop 
of  Limerick,  about  the  year  1408,  which  has  supplied  Mr.  Shaw  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  most  beautiful  plates.  This  valuable  relic  of  Irish 
workmanship  in  the  precious  metals  had  previously  been  represented  in  the 
Archnologia,  vol.  rvii.,  accompanied  by  a  dissertation  from  the  pen  vi  the 
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Ute  learned  Dr.  Milner,  but  a  very  erroneouB  notion  of  its  real  fonn  is  there 
conTeyed,  inumuch  as  the  phite  exhibits  the  desiga  of  one  moiety  of  the 
mitre,  as  if  it  were  developed,  or  as  a  flat  object,  instead  of  shewing  it  in  the 
true  perspective.  This  defect  has  been  properly  corrected  in  Mr.  Shaw's  plate. 


The  student  of  mihtary  antiquities  and  costume  will  find  in  these  vdumes 
a  profusion  of  well-chosen  examples,  some  of  wluch,  like  the  splendidly  em- 
blazoned monumental  effigy  of  William  Longuesp^,  at  Salisbury,  are  of  the 
highest  interest  as  specimens  of  ancient  English  art  This  beaudfii]  early 
work  of  sculpture  is  formed  of  the  grey  marble  which  formerly  was  quarried 
in  great  abundance  at  Corfe,  and  various  places  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast. 
The  figure  is  in  great  part  highly  polished,  but  was  richly  painted  and 
gilded  throughout,  as  a  live^  portraiture  of  the  warrior  in  his  complete 
equipment.  Mr.  Shaw  has  bestowed  much  core  and  pains  in  the  endeavour 
to  give,  &om  indications  which  are  still  to  be  found  on  certain  parts  of  the 
statue,  a  restoration  of  the  original  efiect.  It  should  be  observed,  U»t  all 
monumental  effigies,  of  what  material  soever,  of  stone  or  wood,  of  marble 
or  alabaster,  were,  from  the  earUest  periods  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, invariably  painted  and  gilded,  in  accordance  with  the  proper  colouring 
of  the  original  costume.  An  interesting  exhibition  of  the  military  accoutre- 
ment of  a  later  period  is  afibrded  by  the  delineation  which  is  copied  from 
the  Life  of  Kchard  Beaucbamp,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  re- 
presents a  nn^  combat  with  axes,  which  took  place  at  VerooK  between 
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that  dougfity  «ul  af  Warwick  and  Sir  Pandnlf  Halaeet  {?  HaUtMU).    In 
the   porter's  lodge  at  Warwick  caatle  may  be  wen  a  apeciinen  of  the 
angular  long-handled  axe,  euch  aa  ia  lepreaented  in  the  drawing  in  question ; 
poaaibly  it  may  be  the  identical  weapcm  which  wa>  uaed  by  Eari  Richard  at 
tliat  memorable  feat  of  arms,  but  it  has  been  fitted  with  a  short  handle,  as  if 
intended  for  aingle-handed  use,  like  a  battle-ase.     Besides  the  numeroos 
Bubjects  illustrative  of  armour  and  aims,  much  information  is  to  be  gained 
in  r^ard  to  the  details  of  ancient  warfare.     The  curious  military  engines, 
which  were  used  with  dire  effect  previously  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
are  exhibited  in  active  opera- 
tion, as  in  the  annexed  repre- 
aentalion,  taken  from  a  draw- 1 
ing  executed  about  the  close 
of   the    fourteenth    century, 
which    shews   the   machines 
used     for    projecting    huge 
■tonee.     It  is  said  that  these 
powerful  niachinee,which  were 
called^Mrrt^*,  ealabret,  mm' 
goneh,  itc,  were  introduced 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
by  the  second  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort.     It  is  singular  that  the 
only  specimens  which  have 

been  noticed  of  the  large  stone  bollfl  or  pellets,  with  which  the  waBs  of  a 
fortress  were  battered  by 
means  of  euch  artillery  ,were 
found  a  few  years  since  in 
the  soil,  on  the  site  of  the 
extensive  lake  which  for- 
merly washed  the  walls  of 
Kenilworth  caatle,  granted 
by  Heniy  III.  to  the  same  De 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
Possibly  these  might  have 
been  some  of  the  ponderous 
projectiles  which  had  been 
employed  during  the  ob- 
stinate siege  maintained 
against  Henry  by  the  par- 
tiuuB  of  the  rebel  baron, 
under  his  younger  son,  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  The 
fashion  of  the  stately  pavi- 
lion, which  served  to  shelter 
the  warrior  in  the  field,  of 
the  gaLey  in  which  he  crossed  the  seas,  with  ite  lofty  quarter-deck,  and 
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contrivances  miud  for  war&re  with  the  aling  and  the  croBS-bow,  as  weD  as 
many  other  curious  details,  are  to  be  studied  in  the  delineations  faithfully 
copied  by  Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  surprising,  ttiat  in  a  country  which  makes  its 
bmat  of  the  dominion  of  the  eeas,  no  antiquary  should  hitherto  have  taken 
up  a  subject  of  research  so  fraught  with  curious  interest  as  the  history  of 
ancient  shipping ;  we  may,  however,  anticipate  t^t  ere  long  this  deficiency 
in  national  archceology  will  be  supplied  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick, 
by  whose  assiduous  research  another  most  obscure  and  intricate  subject  has 
already  been  elucidated,  and  whose  valuable  collection  at  Goodrich  Court, 
laid  open  with  the  utmost  liberality  to  the  student  and  the  curious,  affords 
the  most  instructive  chronological  series  of  armour  and  arms  which  eutta 
in  Europe, 

The  admirer  of  the   quaint  and  elaborate  works  of  the   middle-age 
goldsmiths  and  enamellers  will  find  in  Mr.  Shaw's  attractive  plates  many 
objects  of  mote  than  ordinary  interest.     One  of  the  most  elegant  is  the  gold 
coronation  spoon,  which  is  used  for  receiving  the  sacred  oil  from  the 
ampulla,  at  the  anointing  of  the  sovereign ;  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the 
sole  rehc  of  the  ancient  regalia  which  has  been  preserved  to  the  present 
time.     Its  date  is  about  the  twelfth  century.     A  rich  display  of  chalices, 
crosses,  crosiers,  reliquaries,  and  other  sacred  ornaments,  is  given,  as  also  of 
elegant  works  destined  for  ordinary  or  personal  use,  jewellery,  arms,  the 
beautiful   parcel-gilt  covered  cups,   which  served  to  garnish  the  court 
cupboard  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  amongst  them  that  unique  specimen 
of  German  nieUo,  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  print-room  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  elegant  little 
reliquary,  of  which  a  representation 
is  here  offered  to  our  readers,  is  a 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the 
original  eslsts  at  I^ris. 

It  would  not  be  poeuble  to  advert 
in  detail  to  all  the  artistic  processes, 
of  which  specimens  are  herefarotight 
together.  Fainted  glass,  illumi* 
Dated  MSS.,  tapestry  and  embroid- 
eries, decorative  pavements,  the 
sepulchral  brass  and  the  incised 
slab,  as  well  as  works  of  a  higher 
class  of  art,  such  as  the  remarkable 
portraits  of  Richard  11.,  at  Wilton, 
Maigaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  Francis  I., 
attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Janet,  all 
are  presented  to  view  in  rich  variety. 
The  portrait  of  King  Richard  may 
be   regarded    as   the  most  curious  painting  in  the  eari   of  Pembroke's 
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collectiaii,  mml  is  known  by  the  etctung  executed  by  Hollar,  which  gives  but 
■n  imperfect  idea  of  the  original.     This  picture 
has  been  cited  u  a  specimen   of  painting  in  <m1,  i 
the  date  isngned  to  it  being  1377,  thirty-three  years  fl 
previous  to  the  snppoaed  inventitxi  of  the  art  by  I 
John  ab  Eyck,    Hr,  Shaw,  however,  considers  it  to  ' 
be  pidnted  in  distemper,  and  euppoeea  the  resemblance 
to  t>i1-piinting  to  be  occsnoned  only  by  the  vamiah. 
The  scattered  objects  which  are  preserved    in 
the  mannons  of  the  aristocm^  in  Great  Britain,  and 
must  be  r^arded  with  special  interest  on  account  of 
historical  associations  which  aie  connected  with  them, 
are  very  numerous.  Of  an  interesting  little  lelic  of  this 
description,  which  has  now  been  brou^t  to  light  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  a  representation  is  here  submitted  to  our 
readers.    It  is  the  penuer,  which,  as  tradition  affirms, 
was  left  at  Waddington  Hall  by  Henry  YT.,  during  J 
hia  wmnderingt  in  Yorkshire,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  I 
Towton.     At  Bolton  Hall,  the  previous  place  of  his  T 
concealment,  he  had  parted  with  bis  boots,  bis  knife,  I 
fork,  and  ^mon.     The  case  for  peas  and  ink,  des- 1 
tiDed  to  be  appended  to  the  girdle,  is  fbnnec 
leather,  neatly  ornamented  with  patterns  in  rehef.  ] 
The  process  of  imptessiiig  designs  on  leather  soft-  ] 
ened  by  heat,  and  tenned  aar-bouUli,  was  andently 
carried  to  singulsr  perfection,  and  rendered  available 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.     Defences  formed  of  this 
material  supplied  the  place  of  the  more  cumbenome 
armour  of  iron  plate,  and  greaves  or  "jambeux  of 
coorbuly,"  which  are  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  as  part 
of  the  equipment  of  Sir  Thopas,  may  be  noticed  on 
the  monumental  effigies  of  the  period.    It  is  recorded 
that  the  figure  of  Heniy  V.,  which  was  exposed  to 
public  view  during  bis  obsequies,  was  fonned  of  aar- 
bomlU.     The  remarkable  durability  of  ornamental 
work  impressed  upon  leather  by  such  means,  is 
shewn  by  the  veiy  curious  specimens  which  have 
been  discovered  in  Uoorfields,  in  poutions  where 
they  had  been  much  exposed  to  damp :  they  connst 
of  shoes,  belts,  and  pouches,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
interesting  cotleclion  which   has  been   fonned  fay 
Hr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  consisting  almost  exclu- 
sively of  antiquities,  of  every  period,  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  city  of  London  and  its 
environs.  albxbx  WAT. 
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Ax  Anaxtsis  of  Gotbio  Abchitectube,  uxhcosated  bt  DBAviiraa 

MASB  FBOX  ACTVAL  MEASrBXXXMT  07  ExiBTINa  EzAKPLEB  THBOTTOH- 
OUT  EmOIAHD,  AKD  CAaEFCIXT  DZLnTBATED  TO  BCAI.£.     By  R.  &  J.  A. 

Bkakikiit,  Architects.     Noe.  I.  and  II.     Londim,  P.  RichardBon.    1844. 

'We  cannot  better  explain  the  object  of  this  pubUcatioQ  than  by  reprint- 
ing the  first  pangraphs  of  the  ProepectuB  : — 

"  The  want  of  a  work  on  this  important  subject  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
profession.  The  many  beautiful  pictonal  works  that  are  now  being  pub- 
lished are  quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  seem  designed  rather  for  the 
amateur  than  (or  the  architect :  it  is  witb  the  view  of  supplying  this  defi- 
ciency and  with  the  earnest  hope  of  contributing  a  work  of  real  value  and 
interest  to  the  libraries  of  scientific,  professional,  and  practical  men,  that  the 
authors  have  been  induced  to  place  before  the  public  the  result  of  deep  re- 
search and  study,  laying  claim  to  nothing  new  or  unattainable  by  others,  but 
merely  to  a  careful  and  patient  investigation  of  the  truly  beautiful  remains  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  this  country  and  an  accurate  representation  thereof. 

**  All  the  dtfierent  examples  will  be  classified  according  to  their  date,  and 
when  complete  the  work  will  take  that  arrangement,  but  it  is  not  proposed 
to  publish  them  in  chronological  order. 

**  Each  subject  will  be  accompanied  with  plans  and  ample  sections  of  the 
mouldings,  and  whenever  any  particularly  interesting  constructive  feature 
occura,  it  will  be  carefully  drawn  out  to  a  larger  scale." 

The  pubUcation  being  intended  chiefly  lor  architects,  we  must  not  expect 
the  plates  to  be  made  intell^ble  to  unprofessional  eyes  ;  they  are  accord- 
ingly executed  in  such  a  manner,  that  few  beudes  architects  can  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  them,  or  take  much  deUght  in  beholding  them.  They  are 
drawn  on  stone  with  a  pen,  in  outline  only,  without  any  attempt  at  shadows 
or  efiect,  but  fairly  done  in  their  way,  with  general  accuracy  and  attention 
to  details,  sections  of  mouldings,  &c.  So  far  as  the  work  has  yet  gone,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  selection  of  subjects  appears  very  judicious  ;  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  finer  examples  of  the  respective  styles.  The  use  of  the 
term  iSenu'-Nonnan  on  the  first  plate  is  unfortunate;  this  term  has  been 
always  repudiated  by  our  best-informed  architectural  antiquaries,  and  the 
Messrs.  Brandon  have  not  shewn  much  discretion  by  commencing  their 
work  with  the  ose  of  it.  In  this  example,  (a  doorway  from  Orpington, 
Kent,)  if  the  mouldings  are  drawn  with  tderable  accuracy,  Hie  style  is  much 
more  Early  En^ish  than  Norman.  Our  limits  forbid  any  detailed  criticism 
of  each  plate ;  we  can  only  observe  that  several  of  the  epedmeus  are  not 
pare  specimens  of  the  styleB,  but  partake  more  or  less  of  a  transition 
character,  and  therefore  ^uld  not  have  been  selected  as  models  of  the 
Bt^le.  For  instance,  the  distinction  between  the  Decorated  windows  at 
Chenies  and  Chesham,  Bucks,  and  the  PerpenJinlar  window  at  Kings- 
worthy,  Hants,  is  not  apparent ;  the  designs  are  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
variation  in  the  moul^gs  very  trifiing ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  a 
pure  spedmea  of  either  style.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  work  deserves  to  be 
recommended  as  che^  and  usefii].  t.  s.  f. 
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Fkeico  DKCOKATtoNi  AKD  Stcccois  of  thb  Churchbi  and  Palacki  lit 
Italt,  ddkimo  thi  Fiftbekth  and  Sixtbinth  Centuries.  Token 
irom  the  principal  Works  of  the  greatest  PuDtera,  never  before  engraved, 
and  contuning  a  store  of  examples,  patterns,  &c.,  fitt«d  for  the  ute  Emd 
adoption  of  Architects,  Decorators,  Manufactnrers,  and  Dilettanti  in 
Bailding.  With  English  Descriptions,  b;  Louis  Gruner.  With  forty- 
five  Pl^s.     John  Murrajr,  London. 

The  Natubal  HisioaTt  ANnaniTiBs,  Mahofacthkbs,  &c.  of  thk 
CocHTT  OF  Staffokd.  By  Robert  Gamer,  F.L.S.  8vo.,  with  many 
illustrations,  price  one  guinea. 

Tbb  Ecclesiasticai.  Abchitectcrb  of  Obeat  Bbitaik,  trom  thb  Cow- 
4DBST  TO  THE  RsFOBiiATioN  ;  illustrated  by  views,  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  details.  By  Henry  Bowman  and  Jamee  HadfleUI,  acchi- 
tecta.  Royal  4to.,  in  ParU,  each  3s.  hds.  Farts  I.  and  II.,  Norbnry 
Church,  Derbyshire ;  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  Lambley  Church,  Nottingliam- 
ahire ;  Part  V.,  Castle  Rising  Church,  Norfolk. 

Monastic  Ruins  of  thb  Countt  of  Yobeshibb,  from  Drawings  made 
expressly  for  the  work  hy  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  architect,  with  copious 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M.A. 
Lithognphed  by  G.  Hawkins.  H.  Sunter,  York ;  Ackermann  and  Co., 
London.  Royal  folio  £1.  It.,  Proofs  £1.  lis.  6d-  Parts  I.  II.  and 
III.  The  County  of  Yorkshire  will  he  completed  in  about  Six  Parts, 
of  foni  plates  each. 

EcciiisiASTiCAi.  ABcaiTBCTDBi  OT  Italt,  fbou  the  tikb  of  Cokstan- 
TiNB  TO  THE  FiFTBENTH  CsNTDBT  ;  with  text  by  Henry  Gaily  Knight, 
Esq.,  M.P.     Second  series,  SI  plates.    £5.  5s. 

Anecdota  Literaria  ;  a  collection  of  short  Poems  in  English,  Latin,  and 
French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  more  especially  of  the  condition  and  manners  of 
the  different  classes  of  society.  Edit«^  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  6vo. 
7s.  6d. 

HisTOBi  OF  Grittleton.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  illustrated  by 
engravings.     4to.     For  the  WiUihire  Topographical  Society. 

An  Essat  on  Tofosraprical  Litbratubb,  its  province,  attributes,  and 
varied  utility ;  with  an  account  of  the  sources,  objects,  and  uses  of  na- 
tional and  local  records,  with  Glossaries  of  words  used  in  ancient  Wilt- 
shire. By  John  Britton,  F.8Ji..,  &c.  4to.  For  the  fVHtshire  Topogro' 
phieat  Society. 

An  Account  of  the  Ofbkino  of  the  Roman  Tumulus  at  Rouorah,Oii 
the4th  July,  1844.     By  the  Rev.  J.  5.  Hentlow.    8  pp.    8vo. 
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A  ScppLEMEK\  ro.  »HE  SuFFotn  TRAVELLER  ;  OR  TopooraphicaL  AUD 
Genealogical  Collections  concerninq  that  Couhtt.  Compiled 
by  Auf^atine  Page.  In  one  vol.,  royal  Svo.  Price  to  Subscribers, 
£1.  158. ;  to  Non-Subscribers,  £2. 

The  Hibtohy  and  AitTittuiTiES  of  Dartford,  with  topographical  notices 
of  the  neighbourhood.  By  John  Dunkin,  gent.,  M.A.S.,  in  1  vol.  Svo. 
with  engravings. 

The  Nduismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal  or  the  Nuuishatic  Society. 
No.  XXV.  cotitoining,  1.  Unedited  Autonouinus  and  Imperial  Greek 
Coins,  by  H.  P.  Borrell.  2.  New  Proposed  Reding  of  certain  coins  of 
Cunobelin,  by  Samuel  Birch.  3.  On  Bullion  Currency,  by  W.  B.  Dick- 
inson. 4.  On  the  term  "  bar,"  employed  in  African  exchange  compti* 
tiition,  by  W.  B.  Dickinson.  5.  On  some  Anglo-Saxon  Stycaa  dis- 
covered at  York,  by  C.  R.  Smith.  6.  Miscellanea.  7.  Proceedings 
of  the  Numismatic  Society,  with  engravings  and  woodcuts.    Svo. 

An  Olla  Podrida,  or  Scraps,  Numismatic,  Antiquarian,  and  Literary. 
By  Richard  Sainthill,  of  Topsham,  Devon.    Large  Svo.    London,  1S44. 

Abchjeolooia  AELiAKA,or  Miscellaneous  Tractsielating  to  Antiquity,  pub- 
lished  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Vol.  III. 
Fart  iii.    4to.    1844. 

Phoceedimos  of  tue  Roial  Irish  Acadbut.     Vol.  xix.     Part  II. 

Aechkologia.     Vol.  xzx.     Part  II.    4to.     London,  1844. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Nos.  Land 
II.    8to.   London,  1843-4. 

A  Series  of  Monumental  Brasses,  extending  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth.     Part  XIV.     By  I.  G.  and  L.  A.  B.  Waller. 

The  Antiquities  of  Crosby  Hall,  including  an  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tiTe  account  of  the  Building,  from  the  foundation  to  the  present  period, 
with  fifteen  line  engraving!.     By  Henry  J.  Hammon,  Architect.    4to. 

Lectures  on  HEaALDRv,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Science  are  fami- 
liarly eiplained,  and  its  application  shewn  to  the  study  of  History  and 
Architecture,  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  of  various  kinds  of  armo- 
rial bearings,  badges,  and  other  devices,  including  those  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England,  with  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  are 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  their  adoption.  By  A.  Bairington,  M.D., 
fcap.  V  o.,  78.  6d.,  or  with  the  plates,  coloured,  lOs.  6d. 


Introduction  to  a  Scientific  System  or  Mythology.    By  C.  0.  Miiller. 
Tfauslatcd  from  the  Germun  by  J.  Leitch.    Svo.,  12s. 
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A  Hhtobt  of  Illduikated  Booki,  from  the  4th  to  the  17th  century. 
By  H.  N.  Hamphreys.  Illustrated  hy  &  ieriet  of  apecimeDs,  consisting 
of  an  entile  faffi  of  the  exact  size  of  th«  original,  Arom  the  moat  cele- 
hrated  and  splendid  MSS.  Printed  In  gold,  silver,  and  colours.  To  be 
completed  in  about  24  Parts.  Part  I.,  Imperial  4to.,  12s.,  large 
paper,  21s. 

A  SuKTBY  OF  Staffordshire  ;  containing  the  Antiquitjes  of  that  County. 
By  S.  Etdeswick.  Collated  with  MS.  copies,  and  with  additjmis  and 
corrections  illustrative  of  the  History  and  Antiquities,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Harwood,  D.D.  New  edition,  considerably  improved,  8to.  pp.  fi£M, 
8  plates,  cloth,  25s. 
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Mehoires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiqdaires  de  l'Ouest.  Annee,  1843- 
Poitiers.  8vo.  1844.  1.  Catalogue  du  Musfe.  2.  Stance  Publique. 
3.  L'Amphith^tre,  ou  les  Arenes  de  Poitiers,  par  M.  le  baron  Bouig- 
nor  de  Layre.  4.  Essai  sur  les  Lantemes  des  Morts,  par  M.  A.  de 
Chasteigner.  5.  Statuts  et  Usages  de  Tancicnne  Abbaye  de  Montier- 
neuf  de  Poitiers,  par  M.  R^det.  6.  M^moire  sur  ta  fiataille  de  Moncon- 
tour,  par  M.  AUonneau.  7.  Attribution  de  quelques  Tiers  de  sol  d'or 
au  Poitou,  par  M.  B.  Fillon.  8.  Recherches  sur  un  Tiers  de  sol  d'or 
ineilit  de  Melle,  frapp^  au  type  Visigoth,  par  A,  de  Chasteigner, 
9.  Compte  Rendu  des  Seances  du  Congrds  Arch^ologique  de  Poitiers. 

Bulletins  de  la  Societe  des  AtiTrauAiaBs  ds  l'Ouesi.  Annies, 
1844-46.     Poitiers.   8vo.    1844. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Antiouaibes  de  Picakdie.  Ann^e,  1844. 
No.  2.    Amiens.    Svo.    1S44, 

EsSAi  svR  LES  NoHs  pROFREs  NoBUAKDs,  par  M.  de  Oerville,  F.S.A., 
Ac.    4to.    Caen,  1844. 

;,  par  M.  de  Oerville,    Valognes.    Svo. 

Lettre  bur  l'Abchitectukb  des  Eolisbs  du  Oeparteubht  de  la 
Makcub,  par  M.  de  Gerville.     Valognes,  Svo.     1843. 

Revue  NuMtsHATtQUE,  publi^e  par  E.  Cartier  et  L.  de  la  Saussaye. 
Ann^c,  1844,  No.  3.  1.  Attribution  d'une  m&laiite  gauloise  k  Age- 
dincum  Senonum;  par  M.  Ad.  de  I»ngperier.  2.  Recherches  sur  lea 
ipoques  et  sur  les  causes  de  remission  de  1'  cet  grave  en  Italic  ;  par  M. 
Ch.  Lenormant.  3.  Tiers  de  Sol  d'or  inedit  de  Sigebert  1",  roi  d'Aus- 
trasie;  par  M.  Fillon.  4.  Catalogue  d'une  decouverte  de  monnaies  da 
moyen-age  faite  dans  la  crypte  de  Saint-Eutrope,  de  Saintes,  le  JO  Mai, 
1843;  par  M.  de  Chasteigner.  r<.  Bulletin  Bibliographique.  6.  Me- 
langes, Svo.  Paris.  London,  Mr.  Curt,  65,  Prince's  Street,  i 
SqUL.re. 
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Bafport  a  la  SocitTE  DEs  Antihuairbb  de  la  Mobihie  sur  les  Fouilles 
Arch&)lo(pquea  que  son  Comit6  de  Boulogne  a  fait  ezecuter  in  1842. 
Saint  Omer,  6to.  1843. 

Antiquites  db  Poloone,  de  Lituaxie  et  db  Slavonib,  expliqules  par 
Joachim  Lelervel,  par  Uvraisons,  8vo.     Paris  et  Braxelles. 

Notice  Histokique  sua  lb  Chateau  de  la  Villb  db  BouLOsNa,  pai 
M.  Frangoia  Morand.    8to.  Boulogne,  1843. 

Fac-Simile  se  L'Etakoeliaiiib  Slave  dx  Reiki,  vuloairehbmt 
NOHHE  Texts  du  Sacre,  public  par  J.  B.  Silvestre,  Traduit  de  Slave 
en  Latin  et  pt^c^^  d'une  dissertation  en  forme  dc  pi6facc  par  B.  Kopitar. 

CoMPiEONE  HiSTORiauK  BT  MoKUMEKTALE,  par  Lambert  de  Ballypier. 
2  vols.  gr.  in  8,  with  plates  and  woodcnts.     12i. 


RECENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS.— GERMAN. 

Orkamentik  ses  Mittel alters  aus  Italien  und  Sicilibm.  t.  ).  O.  Cra- 
mer.    2  HefL     4to.     Regensburg.     7s. 

Trachtbn  d.  Chbistlichen  Mittblalters.  v.  J.  Hefner.  I.  Abth. 
7  Lief.    II.  Abth.  9,  10  Lfg.     IIL  Abth.  7  Lfg.   4to.   Mannheim.  8s. 

.     Edition    on    fine    large 

paper,  beautifully  coloured,  each  number  £1. 

OoTHiBCHEs  ABC  BvcH,  DAS  ibt:    Lbrrbuch  deb  Grukdrbgeln  r>EB 

OOTHISCHEM  STyLS,UNDlNSBE80NDZRE  DER  GoTHlSCHEN  ArCHITECTVR. 

T.  Fr.  Hoffstadt.    3  u.  4  Lief.    Imp.  fol.    In  portfolio.  Frankfurt.  Ed. 

splend.     £3.  12s. — Lief.  5,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  in 

the  summer. 
Dekkmalbsbr  Baukunbt  DBS  MiTTELALTEBS  IK  Sachben.  V.  L.  Puttrich. 

Impl.  4to.  II.  1.  Leips.     Subs.  13s.  6d.     Chinese  Pap.  £1.  Oa.  6d. 
Alttbutscheb  Bilszbsaal.  hit  24  Kuff.  t.  J.  Bader.  8vo.  Carlsr.  10s. 


MiTTHBILVNa    DBR    AlITiaUAR.    GlSBLLSCHAFT   IK    ZURICU.      V.  2.   with 

plates.    4to.    Zur.    £1.  lOs. 
Zeitbchkift  fur  Dehtschbs  Altertbdu,  hxos.  v.  M.  Haupt.    4  vols. 
No.  1  and  2.     8vo.    Leipz.     9s. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORKS  PREPARING  FOR 
PUBLICATION. 
Perranzabuloe,  with  ak  Account  of  the  Pbbsemt  aks  Past  CoMst- 
TtOH  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Piban  in  the  Sands,  and  bomb  rehares 
OH  ITS  probable  Date,  too  ether  with  a  Gekeral  Introduction  to 
THE  Eablt  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Corhwail.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Haslam,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Perranzabuloe.  With  sereral  illus- 
trations.    Small  8vo.     London,  Van  Voorst, 
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The  MiLiTAET  ANTraviTiEB  OP  Kent.  By  the  Rev,  Beale  Post,  B.CX., 
of  Bydews  Place,  near  Maidstone.  In  2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  Maps  and 
Engravings. 

By  Subtcr^titM. 

Illustkatiokb  of  tub  Anglo-Saxon  Coinaob.  To  b«  completed  in  about 
eijiht  quarterly  parts.  The  support  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  ig  respectfully  requested  by  D,  H.  Haigb,  Leeds, 

By  Subfcription. 
An  Essay  on  thb  Celtic  Languages,  cohfabed  ahonost  tbembblves, 

AND  CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  AfFINITV    WITH    THE  OTHER  LaNOOAOES  OF 

THE  Caucasian  Stock.  By  Dr.  Carl  Meyer,  of  Rinteln.  This  Essay 
obtained  the  prize  of  eighty  guineas,  at  the  Eisteddvod  of  the  Aber- 
gavenny Cymreigyddion,  October,  1842.  In  one  volume,  8vo.  Price 
to  aubaciibers  not  to  exceed  10s.  Subscribers'  names  received  by  the 
pnblbher,  W.  Rees,  Llandovery,  or  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  I^ndoD. 

By  Subiaiption. 
A  HiBTORT  or  THE  Island  of  Barbadoes,  fkoh  the  Earliest  Periob 
TO  THE  Present  Tike,  compiled  from  Public  and  Private  Records, 
Printed  Works,  fire,  containing  a  Distinct  Account  of  each  Parish,  with 
Genealogical  Tables  of  the  respective  families  now  or  formerly  resident 
there,  Agricultural  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Island,  Engravings 
of  Churches,  Houses,  Monuments,  Portraits,  Sec.  By  W.  D.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Subscribers'  names  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Son. 

By  Subtcription. 
The  Natural  Sistem  of  Architecture  as  opposed  to  the  Artificial 
Ststeh  of  the  pkesent  day,  with  illustrations,  in  1  vol.    Royal  8vo. 
By  William  PettJt  Griffith,  F.S.A..  Architect. 

History  and  Description  op  the  parish  of  Kington  Si.  Michabl, 
Wiltshire;  with  a  Meuoik  of  the  Life  and  Tiubs  of  Johv 
Aubrey  :  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  parish,  and  a  portrait  of  Aubrey. 
By  John  Britton,  F  S.A.,  &c   For  the  ff^Ulshire  Topographical  Society. 

A  BRIEF  History  of  the  Parish  or  Stowtins,  Kent,  containing  some 
account  and  drawings  of  the  antiquities  lately  discovered  there.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Wrench.     In  2  parts,     8vo. 

Drawings  and  Descriptions  of  the  latelt-discovbred  Sarcofkaqi 
and  Rrmains  of  the  Kniohts  Crusaders  in  thb  Temple  Church, 
London.  By  Edward  Richardson,  sculptor.  Folio.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers one  guinea,  plain,  or  a  guinea  and  a-balf  tinted  proofs.  Sub- 
scribers' names  to  be  sent  to  the  author,  6,  Hales  Place,  South  Lambeth. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  Parish  op  Sltm- 
BRiDoE,  IN  THE  County  op  Gloucester.  In  royal  8vo.  Subscribers' 
names  to  be  sent  to  F.  Niblett,  Esq.,  architect,  Haresfield.  Court,  near 
Gloucester. 
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PARTICULARLY  IS  EKOLAND, 
Vadtr  Iki  Dirtction  of  a  Cenlral  Ctnmillrt,  reiijrnl  in  Lmdon. 


Cbntkai.  Cohhitth,  Sbftbhbbr,  1844. 
THE  LORD  ALBERT  DENISON  CONYNGHAM.  K.C.H.,  F.S.A., 
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Sir  Hbnrt  Ellis,  K.H..  F.R.S.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British 
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Bknjakin  FsRaRT,  Esq.,  FeUow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
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Bridsh  Museum, 
Tbohab  William  Kino,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rouge  Dragon  Pursuivant. 
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British  Museum. 
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British  Architects ;  Member  of  Council  of  the  Government  School  of 

CHAaLRB  Roach  Smith,  Esq..  F.S.A..  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society 

of  Antiquaries  of  Spain,  late  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Numismatic 

Society  of  London  ;  Honorary  Secretary. 
Thomas  Staplbton,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Albert  Wat,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director  of  the   Society  of  Antiquaries; 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  "  Comity  des  Arts  et  Monuments ;" 
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Sir   Richard  Wrbtmacott,    R.A.,  F.S.A.,   Professor  of  Sculpture, 
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Thomas  Wriqbt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
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The  object  of  this  AssociatioQ  is  to  inrestigate]  preserve,  and 
illastrate  all  ancient  Monuments  of  the  History,  Maoners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Arts  of  our  forefathers,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  irith  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  was 
estahlished,  to  render  available  the  researches  of  a  numerous 
class  of  lovers  of  Antiquity,  who  are  unconnected  with  that 
Institution. 

The  means  by  which  the  Central  Committee  propose  to  effect 
this  object,  are, 

1.  By  holding  communication  vrith  correspondents  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  and  with  provincial  Antiquarian  Societies;  as 
well  as  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  Comiti  dei  Arts  el  Moftu- 
mentt  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  and  vrith 
other  similar  Assodations  on  the  Continent  instituted  for  the 
advancement  of  Antiquarian  Science. 

2.  By  holding  frequent  and  regular  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  communications  received  from  cor- 
respondents and  any  other  persons, 

3.  By  promoting  careful  observation  and  preservation  of 
Antiquities  discovered  in  the  progress  of  Public  Works,  such  as 
railways,  sewers,  foundations  of  buildings,  &c. 

4.  By  encouraging  individuals,  or  associations,  in  making  re- 
searches and  excavations,  and  affording  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation, 

6.  By  opposing  and  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
all  injuries  with  which  Ancient  National  Monuments  of  eveiy 
description  may  from  time  to  time  be  threatened. 

6.  By  using  every  endeavour  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  taste 
for  Archaeology,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Art,  BO  as  ultimately  to  secure  a  general  interest  in  their 
preservation. 

7.  By  collecting  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  of 
Ancient  National  Monuments,  and  by  means  of  correspondents 
preserving  authentic  memorials  of  all  Antiquities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  to  light. 

8.  By  establishing  a  Journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association,  as  a  means  of  spreading  antiquarian 
information  and  maintaining  a  constant  commnnicatioa  with  all 
persons  interested  in  such  pursuits. 

9.  By  taking  every  occasion  which  may  present  itself  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  Conservation  of 
our  National  Monuments,  and  to  the  other  objects  of  the 
Association. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  require  at  the  present  time,  or  bereafter,  from 
those  persona  who  join  this  AfiEociation.  any  ajinutJ  contribution,  but  aa 
many  members  have  expressed  their  desire  to  contrihute  pecuniary  aid 
towards  the  preservation  of  National  Monuments,  and  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Association,  the  Central  Committee  will  receive  thankfully 
any  voluntary  contribntious,  or  annual  sabscriptions,  which  may  be  paid 
to  T.J.  Pbttiorbw.  Esq.,  Treasurer,  8.  Savile  Row;  C.  R.  Smith. 
Esq.,  5,  liverpoo)  Street,  City:  or  Albert  Wat,  Esq.,  12,  Rutland 
Gate,  Knigbtabridge,  Honorary  Secretaries,  or  to  any  Member  of  the 
Committee.     All  commnnications  may  be  addressed  in  like  manner. 


TO  BE   CONTINUED  ttUAETEHLY,  Pbice  Zi.  6i 
Thb  Akcbabo logical  Journal,  No.  I.,  Second  Editiott, 

■HTI.— iHTBODICTIDir,  bj  AIImR  Wi^.— Nnminnmlla ,  by  C,  R.  Snilb.— PllnMd  Olui, 
'iDiUni.— Anglo-eHiiD  ATchtlKliin,  t>r  T.  Wiight.~Be1l.Tnmu,  b^  Bcr.  1.  L.  FMiL— 
>1  AnliqniiiH  of  AaglHtr,  by  iltr.  H.  L.  Jonu.— Tbi  Bon-Oa^mi  LmdlH-  Und-Dna 
Mgn  of  Ethiud  I.,  bj  T.  Wrigbt.— (Jm^LiRged  Efflgin  coiumanlr  ■ppnpriiud  to 

ERTi:  Eirlf   Engliih  RcciipU  for  PaiiiliDg,  Gilding,  Ac,  hj  T.  Whght.~Piiir«diiigt 

LTlONi:  l«nio^r«pbi*  Cbr^li^nne,  par  M.  Didnm. — TUnitTAIioiu  of  Ipnfich. — Sjuitaa 
M  TeniiH  an  \»t\  pu  Lb  SocHit  Fru;>iu  pniii  1>  CosaamluHi  dH  MmiDmrnti  Iliitii- 
RacBnt  ArebtologicaJ  PnbilcatiDu. — Lkl  of  AnbaologifBl  Worka  pnparing  ftir 


Thb  Arcbaeolooical  Joubnal,  No.  II. 

CoHIMTI. — On  Ulliluy  AirbitoFlnrr,  hj  a.  T.  CUrk. — On  Komu  London,  \>J  C.  B.  Sinilh. 
..— HamArkl  on  aona  of  Eba  Cbunlwa  of  AnglsH^,  bj  lbs  Bar-  H.  L.  Jonea. — -On   loHhD^npbx 

br  J.  ff.  King,  Hung*  Dimgcn.— Obaanaliaiu  on  Ifao  Primml  Aotiqattlea  of  Iha  Chtnul 
laludi,  hj  r.  C.  Lnkii.— OaiBiHai,  Docuhut*:  Barlr  EngLub  Arculical  Bereipu,  hy  T. 
Wrigbt. — Fnmadliiga  of  lb*  CcoDal  Cominitm  of  tha  Britkh  AnliBokigkal  AaaociillDn. — 
NoTicH  or  Nsv  PisLiuTlolti :  Vitnoi  Painta  dt  Sainl  Eticone  de  Bonign,  bjr  p.  Bninalde 
ud  C.  WiniloD. — A  Oolda  <o  tha  Arrbitttlnn]  Anliqnltita  in  tba  Nelghbuiiibood  of  Onfoid, 
ij  T.  Wrighc — Colua  of  tba  Romana  raUtiiig  la  Brilnin  deacribed  nod  UlnairmtBd,  b^  C.  B. 
Baillfa.— AsalaDt  ud  Hodan  AnhltRtDn,  conaiatloti  of  Tiewi,  Plm,  Elantloni,  Bactiou, 
ud  Dolalli  of  Iba  Uoit  Betnukabla  EdiDcn  In  Iho  World,  b;  T.  Wright.— EM^cn  Otntnlsa 
Tonni  an  ISil  par  In  BuciM  Fiu^Ih  poor  In  ConHmliDD  dea  Honnnwnti  Hhlonqota,  bf 
W.  BTDmat.— Uri  of  B«al  AirluaalDgiol  Pnblknliaiii.— Urt  of  AnbKiluinl  Wotb  pniinr- 
iBg  (bi  PabUallcn. 

Thb  Abcbaroloqical  JonBBAL,  No.  III. 

Co>T»n^ — On  Sapolthnl  Snam  ud  lociaad  Bisba,  br  Albart  Waj. — UlutialiDni  of 
Domanie  ArcUtaclan,  from  Popolaj'  MadianI  Wrilui,  br  T.  .Wright— On  Iha  Primanl  AnU- 
qsMaa  of  lbs  Chnsnal  Iilmtidi,  far  F.  C,  Lnbia.— On  Iha  BanAlni  of  Bbobdon  Old  Chnrch, 
Harafctdahir*,  hj  T.  Wright.— Ob  Iha  Hadianl  Etcleaiuticnl  Arehilaclon  of  Puii,  [FinI 
Ptriodj,  b)F  B.  Longnnllla  Jonai. — Original  Donnmli  illnatiBtuig  lh«  Arti,  Ae.  oT  tho  Middia 
Agcm;  DaKrlpikniidha  lotartor  of  n  Chmbar  in  n  CiaUa,  hj  J.  O.  BnUtwaU.~PnKeedinp  of 
tha  Cvntr^l  CwnmlEloo  of  tba  Britiah  ArchaologicaL  AjvaocEation,  b^  C.  B^  Siniffa.-^RapDrt  oT 
(ba  FInl  Oancnl  Uaaliog  of  Iba  Biltiab  ArcbwilogiHl  Awwialian  at  Cutarborr,  Bffptnnber, 
19AI. — NoTICU  or  New  Puiliutioiii;  Dmm  nad  DaesraiioBa  of  tha  Middla  Ags,  bj 
Swatj  Sbav. — Ab  Aaalrala  of  Oothlo  AnhllKtDn,  b^  B.  aod  J.  A.  BnikdoD. — Lial  of  Bceaat 
Aichirti^kal  PiUkUlDoa— Llat  of  Anbcokigicil  Woiki  PnpariBg  ta  Pablkukm. 

London,  Longman,  and  Co. ;  I^kering : 
Oxford,  John  Henry  PRrker :  Cambridge,  Deighton. 
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which  eveiy  inteUigent  person  examiDes  even  a  few  rare  and 
curious  specimens,  we  may  imagine  the  intense  delight  which 
would  be  afforded  by  an  enlai^d  museum,  containing  every 
variety  of  the  antiquarian  remains  which  our  island  ducloses. 
By  the  success  which  may  attend  our  own  exertions,  by  gifts 
from  patriotic  individuals  in  possession  of  similar  treasures, 
and  by  the  exchange  of  duphcates  and  Uberality  towards 
others,  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  within  the  space 
of  a  very  Umited  period,  the  British  ArchHX)logical  Association 
would  be  enabled  to  exhibit  a  rich,  instructive,  and  most  in- 
teresting Institution  of  this  kind. 

Settled  in  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  a  focus  of  meeting 
and  intercourse  for  members ;  and  out  of  it  ought  to  grow 
opportunities  for  cultivating  both  individual  benefits  and 
general  good.  In  due  season  and  attached  to  it,  an 
Aiclueological  Club  might  be  formed,  and  Uterature  and 
science  be  found  no  unfit  allies  to  the  union  of  social  gratifi- 
cation in  the  interchange  of  mind  directed  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  points  in  conmion  with  all.  Co-operation,  instead  d 
insulation,  would  become  our  order  of  the  day;  and  the  result 
would  soon  appear  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  that  an  English 
antiquajy  could  wish. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  science  and  literature  are 
the  only  true  republics  impervious  to  "  class"  doubt  or  censure. 
The  equality  is  a  noble  one,  and  such  a  Club  as  I  have  alluded 
to  woiild  need  no  canvassing  for  the  admission  of  members, 
no  ballot  boxes  to  guard  against  the  ingress  of  the  unworthy. 
Being  enrolled  in  the  British  Archaeological  Association  would 
be  title  enough ;  for  the  simple  fact  of  being  devoted  to  pur- 
suits of  this  description,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  proof  oi  in- 
tellectual ability  and  respectability,  which  should  make  the 
candidate,  lowest  perhaps  in  the  gifts  of  station  and  fortune, 
an  eligible  associate,  fully  as  &r  as  such  institutions  reqiure, 
for  the  most  exalted  in  rank  and  the  most  powerful  in 
wealth.  For  how  graceful  are  the  contentions  in  these  re- 
publics I  The  highest  ambition  of  the  humblest  jostles  no 
superior,  creates  no  fear,  excites  no  envy.  The  utmost  efforts 
of  the  loftiest,  only  endear  them  to  their  fellow-workers  in  the 
same  emulative  Une,  and  as  a  touch  of  nature  makes  all  men 
kin,  so  may  we  truly  say  of  literary  cultivation,  it  disposes 
all  men  to  friendliness  and  mutual  assistance.  In  our  Club, 
then,  peers  would  have  no  dislike  to  meeting  with  the  weQ- 
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informed  husbandmaD,  nor  the  heada  of  the  Church  with  the 
nnpresumiDg  lay-brother.  A  cairn  or  a  barrow  would  make 
them  companions ;  and  as  we  have  hinted  with  respect  to 
minds  imbued  with  and  regulated  by  a  love  of  research  and 
similarity  of  intelligence,  there  would  not  be  the  shghtest  risk 
of  undue  or  incongruous  intrusion. 

In  connection  with  the  Museum  a  Library  would  be  indis- 
pensable ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  from  donations,  that 
it  would  speedily  be  one  of  valuable  reference  :  and,  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  Museum,  an  exchange  of  duplicates  might 
add  greatly  both  to  its  establishment  and  increase.  But  it 
will  be  said,  that  though  these  may  be  desiderata,  they  must 
be  attended  with  cost;  and  where  are  the  funds  to  come 
from?  In  answer,  I  would  state  that  the  Club,  even  at  a 
moderate  entrance-fee  and  annual  subscription,  in  comparison 
with  other  clubs  in  London,  would  well  support  itself.  But 
as  an  adjunct  I  would  suggest  that  every  member  who  fre- 
quented the  Museum  and  Library,  should  pay  ten  shillings  for 
every  year  he  availed  himself  of  their  resources.  Perhaps  it 
might  further  be  deserving  of  consideration  how  far  the  social 
accommodations  of  the  Club  cotdd  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
members  visiting  the  metropolis  from  the  country,  and  seeking 
at  the  same  time  to  consult  what  the  association  had  accumu- 
lated, and  to  mingle  more  freely  with  the  associates  in  town  than 
they  could  do  if  scattered  in  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  Sup- 
posing that  out  of  the  vast  number  of  gentry,  dergy,  and  pro- 
vincifd  antiquaries,  with  whom  we  are  courting  a  steady  inter- 
conununication,  there  are  hundreds  who  only  come  to  London 
occasionally  and  for  brief  periods,  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate 
the  pleasure  and  economy  of  such  accommodation  as  could  thus 
be  readily  provided,  with  saving  to  them  individually,  and 
profit  to  the  funds  of  the  general  body. 

In  the  event  of  these  hints  being  adopted  and  acted  upon, 
the  yearly  revenues  of  the  Association  would  be  large  enough 
to  bear  the  expense  of  antiquarian  operations  upon  a  greater 
scale  than  could  otherwise  be  undert^en.    There  would  be 

1.  The  voluntary  subscriptions. 

3.  The  guinea  subscriptions  at  the  anniversaries. 

3.  The  ten  shiUings  for  the  use  of  museum  and  library. 

4.  The  entrance-fee  for  the  club :  say  five  guineas. 

5.  The  annual  payments  to  it :  and 

6.  The  occasional  payments  of  country  visiters. 
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From  all  which  sources  combined,  there  cannot  be  a  question 
but  that  a  veiy  important  amount  would  be  annually  raised, 
conducing  much  to  the  onnfort  and  infmination  of  members, 
and  to  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Association,  and 
leaving  a  surplus  for  such  purposes  as  time  and  experience 
pointed  out  as  expedient  for  perfecting  the  design. 

A  severe  illness  having  prevented  me  from  the  much-antici- 
pated enjoyment  of  the  British  Archseolc^ical  Meeting  at 
Canterbury,  but  rejoicing  to  hear  of  the  sure  foundations  it 
has  laid  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  I  have  hoped  from  the  insti- 
tution, I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  hasty  sugges- 
tions I  had  thus  far  committed  to  the  Secretaries,  (with  the 
intention  of  revising  and  extending,)  should  they  be  deemed 
worthy  of  being  read. 

My  purpose  is  only  to  request  my  feUow-membeis  not  to 
be  startled  by  any  of  my  propositions,  and  like  all  the  sceptics 
in  regard  to  new  views  or  plans,  stut  hastily  into  opposition 
to  w^t  they  may  at  first  sight  think  impracticable  or  inapplic- 
able. Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day ;  nor  is  there  one  of  Uiese 
hints  for  the  future  offered  except  for  mature  deUberation  as 
the  Society  rises  in  power  and  importance.  Nor  is  there  one 
of  them  so  connected  with  the  rest,  that,  if  deemed  worthy, 
it  might  not  be  adopted  whilst  the  others  were  postponed  or 
dismissed. 

But  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  none  have  been 
rashly  thrown  out,  nor  mdeed  without  much  consideration ; 
and  had  I  not  been,  so  much  to  my  regret,  disabled  by  sick- 
ness from  taking  part  in  the  proceedings,  I  should  have  been 
ready  with  strong  arguments  to  support  the  opinions  I  have 
ventured  to  indicate.  No  inconsiderable  experience  m  the 
formation  and  early  care  of  now  great  National  Associations, 
may,  I  trust,  entitle  what  I  have  put  together,  however  roughly, 
to  be  thought  of  in  due  time,  not  as  vague  or  sanguine  specu- 
lations, but  parts  or  to&eeU  which  may  be  incorporated  into 
this  great  antiquarian  machine,  with  advantage  to  its  practical 
working,  and  with  satisfaction  to  all  who  may  take  an  interest 
in  enlarging  and  improving  its  operations. 

Praying  at  any  rate  foi^iveness  for  the  imperfections  of  a 
sick  couch,  I  heartily  congratulate  the  Association  on  the 
splendid  result  of  its  first  public  effort.     Esto  perpetua. 

W. JKRDAN. 
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FROM    ILLUMINATED   HAN06CE1PTS. 


We  have  already  given  some  instances  of  the  valuable 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  literature  and  from  the 
iUuminated  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  in 
treating  of  the  domestic  and  mihtary  architecture  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  present  article  will  be  confined  to  one  book 
(an  iUuminated  MS.  in  three  volumes),  preserved  now  in  the 
British  Museum (MSS.Addit.Nos.l0,292,10,293,and  10,294), 
containing  the  series  of  romances  relating  to  the  San  Graal 
and  the  Round  Table,  written  in  French  prose  by  Robert  de 
Borron  and  Walter  Mapea.  Our  first  figure,  one  of  the  earlier 
illuminations  in  the  first  volume  of  the  book  alluded  to,  is  a 
curious  representative  of  a  master  and  his  two  workmen  em- 
ployed in  cutting  incised  monumental  slabs.  The  chapter  to 
which  it  belongs  is  entitled  in  the  MS.,  Ensi  que  une  duchoise 
fet  taillier  lea  tombes  et  lea  lettrea  escrire ;  and  it  goes  on  to 
inform  us  how  the  duchess  sent  for  workmen  far  and  near 
{ellemanda  ouvriera prea  et  /ozn«),and  "caused  them  to  write  on 
each  of  the  tombs  letters  which  told  how  each  had  come  by 
his  death."  It  is  important  that  to  one  of  these  tombs  the 
scribe  has  given  a  date,  1316,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is 
that  of  the  year  in  which  these  illuminations  were  executed, 
and  this  gives  a  still  greater  value  to  the  aichitectuial  infor- 
mation they  may  conv^. 
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Our  second  figure 
is  a  good  illuBtration 
of  what  was  said  in 
our  last  number  on 
the  juxtaposition  of 
the  hall  and  cham- 
ber in  houses  of 
the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  as    described 

in  the  fabliaux   of  ' 

that  age.  The  chap- 
ter to  which  it  be- 
longs is  entitled.  En- 
w  gue  Gal.  parole 
a  Lancelot  en   une 

chambre,  et  It  che'         "'°''°    '  " '     """^ 
valier  les  atendoient  en  la  sale;  and  the  hall  is  represented 
open  on  one  side  in  order  to  exhibit  the  knights  within,  while 
the  door  of  the  chamber  shews  us  the  king  in  conversation 
with  Lancelot.     The  next  cut  (fig.  8.)  furnishes  an  exceedingly 
good  picture  of  a  house 
of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (the 
age  of  the  MS.)' :  it  is 
eai\WtA,  Ensi  que  Lan- 
celot rant  les  fen  ^une 
fenestre  et  si  entre  de- 
denspourgesir  avoec  la 
royne.   The  queen  has 
informed  Lancelot  that 
the  head  of  her  bed 
lies  near  the  window 
of  her  chamber,  and 
that  he  may  come  by  | 

night  to  the  window,         »  '  "-"■"■  f™  «'  '■'■n'  "» '"=»  '"'  ™  '- 
which  is  defended  by  an  iron  grating,  to  talk  with  her,  and  she 

'  The  cut  mlio  ihewg  the  limple  form  of  PrimD  tern  fbditur. 

the  houieacTcn  of  the  greit.  Inrntnctina  Deinde  fundunentum  jacitur 

MS.  Dfthe  Ihirteenth  century  (MS.  Rtg.  5.  Poat  pu-ietei  m^ntur. 

A.  X.  fol.  ISO),  an  alphibeticat  listof  nunes  Divers*  liqueaiii  iDterponuntur. 

of  thing;!,  and  their  definitian*,  give*  the  Tectum  superponitur. 

following  account  of  i  hoUK  i—  Qiutdrata  nt. 
Domua  lie  ndificitur. 
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tells  him  that  the  wall  of  the  adjacent  hall  is  in  one  part  weak  and 
dilapidated  enough  to  allow  of  his  obtaining  an  entrance  through 
it;  but  Lancelot  prefers  breaking  open  the  grating  in  order 
to  approach  directly  into  the  chamber,  to  passing  through  the 
hall,  in  which  it  appears  in  the  sequel  that  the  senesch^  Sir 
Kay  was  sleeping  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  spy  oo  the 
qQeen's  conduct.  It  is  an  interesting  drawing,  even  in  its 
details,  for  the  door  of  the  hall  exhibits  the  lock,  knocker,  and 
hinges  of  that  time,  and  the  roof  is  a  perfect  example  of  early 
tiling.  The  chimney  also  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  style, 
which  runs  through  all  the  drawings  in  this  MS.,  and  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  house  in  the  seal  engraved  in  our 
last  number.  Over  Lancelot's  head  is  the  soler,  with  its 
window.  In  addition  to  the  passages  already  cited  from  the 
fabliaux  relating  to  the  soler,  or  upper  floor,  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  pro> 
verbial  cnaracteristic  of  an  avaricious  and  inhospitable  person, 
to  shut  his  hall  door  and  live  in  the  soler. 

Encor  eBcommeni-je  plus 

lUche  homme  t\VL\ferme  ton  hw», 

Et  va  mender  tn  tolier  tut  <: 

We  have  a  very  elegant  example  of  the  chimney  in  fig.  4, 
representing  part  of  the  house  of  a  knight,  whose  wife  has 
an  intrigue  with  one  of  the  heroes  of 
these  romances,  King  Claudas.     The 
knight  laid  watch  to  take  the  king  as 
he  was  in  the  lady's  chamber  at  night, 
but  the  king  being  made  aware  of  his 
danger,    escaped    by    the    chamber 
window,  while  the  knight  approached 
by  the  hall  door — the  illununation  of 
which  this  is  a  fragment  represents — 
Etui  que  It  roya  Claudas  a  eufait  par 
mi  un  feneatre,  por  le  signour  de  I'oatel   ,  ,™Ms.*dd«io)iB  w.iit-. 
gu'il  veoii  venir. 

The  manuscript  from  which  we  are  quoting  contains  many 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  minor  castellated  buildmgs,  of 
which  some  description  was  given  in  our  former  article,  repre- 
senting the  manner  in  which  the  towers,  &c.  were  roofed,  with 
the  wood-works  on  the  top.   In  one  of  the  romances  a  duke  of 

*  Wriglit'*  AmcdoU  LiteiurU,  p,  61. 
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Clarence  wanders  in 
a  wood,  till  at  length 
he  finds  a  beaten 
path,  which  leads  him 
to  a  chatelet  or  little  | 
caatle  {et  voit  quily 
a  «»  caatelet.)  "This 
castle  was  in  ap- 
pearance very  strong, 
for  there  were  good 
ditches  round  it  full 
of  water,  and  near 
the  ditches  were  great 
'roeiUis'  and  wonder- 
fully strong,  and  after 
there  were  walls  won- 
derfully strong  and 
thick  and  lofty,  and 
they  were  as  white  aa 

chalk"."    The  duke  o.ic«ii..i™H8iadit  uotiutt. 

rides  up  to  the  outer 

gate,  wnich  he  finds  open  and  without  guard — et  e'estoii  la 
bertesee  deaovz  lea  fosaea — he  passes  through  it  into  the  court, 
and  rides  up  to  the  gate  of  the  bailie  or  body  of  the  building, 
which  was  closed^.  He  knocks  hard,  and  a  'valet'  comes,  of 
whom  he  asks  a  lodging.  Our  cut  (fig.  6.)  shews — Eim  que 
li  due  de  Clarence  parole  au  vallet  a  le  parte  du  caatel.  We 
have  here  the  ditch  and  fence,  apparently  of  strong  wooden  pali- 
sades, surrounding  the  cotui;,with  the  fortified  tower  (or  breteace) 
defending  the  bridge,  and  (within  it)  the  castle  or  body  of  the 
building.  We  might  be  led  by  the  words  of  the  text  to  suppose 
that  the  walls  of  the  castles  were  whitewashed,  or  painted ; 
and  in  a  translation  of  Grosteste's  Chasteau  d' Amour,  in  a 
MS.  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (MS.  Bibl.  Egerton. 
in  Mus.  Brit.  No.  928),  the  walls  of  a  castle  are  spoken  of 
as  being  painted  of  three  colours : — 

Therfor  &  caatel  haa  the  king  made  at  bis  devys. 
That  thar*  never  drede  assaut  of  any  enemje. 

'  Pit  aamblanl  jci1>  cutiaui  ettoit  muU  fort  et  etfti  ft  liaut  k  gnnt  merrellc,  et 

ton,  qnir  il  j  avoit  bon*  fonti  entooT  et  «*toi*nt  ku»i  faluc  conune  croic. 

pUina  d'aigDc,  et  prii  >Toit  grant  totillii  '  St  puis  enTiant  t  la  port<  del  tMul)«^ 

et  font  gnnt  ineTveille,etaprtBaonl1imut  qui  treniCs  edoit                *  need. 
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He  sette  hit  on  a  whit  roche  thik  and  hegh, 
With  gode  dykes  al  aboute  depe  and  dregb'. 
Men  may  never  with  no  craA  this  castil  doun  myne, 
Ke  may  never  do  harme  to  hit  no  maner  engyne. 
This  casti]  is  ever  ful  of  love  and  of  grace. 
To  al  that  an;  nede  haa  socour  and  solace. 
Fomr  tourea  ay  hit  has,  and  kernels  fair, 
Thre  bailliees  al  aboute,  that  may  no}t  apair; 
Nouther  hertg  may  wele  thinke  ne  tung  may  wel  telle, 
Al  the  bounty  and  the  bewt^  of  thia  ilk  castelle. 
Seven  barbicans  are  sette  so  sekirly  aboute. 
That  no  maner  of  shoting  may  greve  fro  withoute. 
This  CBStel  is  paynftd  tcithoul  with  thic  maner  colom*!, 
Bede  brennand^  colour  la  above  toward  the  fair  tours, 
Meyne  colour  is  y-myddes  of  ynde  and  of  blewe, 
Grene  colour  be  the  ground  that  never  changes  hewe. 

The  poem  goes  on  to  state  that  internally  the  walls  are 
painted  white. 

In  another  part  of  our  romances  we  leam  how  Sir  Iwain 
loses  his  way  similarly  in  a  wood,  and  how  he  finds  a  path 
which  leads  tiim  to  the  castle  of  a  poor  gentleman  on  the  border 
of  the  forest.     He  hastens  thither  because  he  hears  a  horn 
sounding  for  assistance.     He  finds  the  breleske  open,  and  a 
young  man  {pallet) 
in  the  upper  part 
who  is  sounding  the 
horn.     It  appears 
that  this  castle  is 
occupied    by    the 
young  man,  his  mo- 
ther and  sister,  and 
a  small  number  of 
Serjeants  or  house- 
hold servants,  and 
that  a  party  of  rob- 
bers from  the  fo- 
rest have  succeed- 
ed in  surprising  it, 
and   are    occupied 
in  kiUinghismother 

and  the    servants,  <  »cmu.  ironasiMji  jo^,toLi«>T«. 

and  in  outraging  his  sister,  he  alone  having  taken  refuge  in 

'ilry.  fliMrt.  h  burning. 
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the  breteske.  Sir  Ivain  rushes  into  the  court  and  attacks  the 
robbers,  while  the  young  man  having  obtained  a  bow  shoots 
down  upon  them  from  his  place  of  refiige.  The  cut,  fig.  6, 
(see  previous  page)  represents — E?m  que  Ywaina  se  combai 
en  .1.  cartel  aa  larons.  We  have  here  again  the  court  sur- 
rounded by  the  ditch  and  fence  of  wooden  palisades,  (yi«'CTft«V 
close  de  haute  lande  et  de  bona  foms  gram  etparfona,)  and  the 
castellated  residence  within.  The  latter  appears  to  consist 
simply  of  the  hall,  (indicated  by  its  two  large  windows,)  the 
entrance  of  which  is  in  the  tower,  on  the  right  end  of  it, 
while  the  chambers  occupy  the  tower  at  the  other  end,  and 
a  watch-tower  rising  above  the  other  buildings. 

The  last  illumination  we  select  from  this  MS.  is  a  bri(^;e 
with  a  breteake,  or  tower  of  defence  ;  it  is  described  in  the 
rubric  as  being  ben  breieskiei*.  The  sequel  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  a 
ford,  with  a  breieaie 
or  fort  on  the  shore''. 
The  wood-work  a- 
bove  is  very  clearly 
delineated.  In  the 
middle  ages,  bridges 
were  generally,  and 
fords  sometimes, 
defended  by  for- 
tresses of  this  de- 
scription, the  object 
of  which  was  not 

only  to  hinder  the  ,  .,^„„,„  _^.  .„,  ,„„  ^,  .  ^ 

advanceof an  enemy, 

but  also  to  enforce  the  toll  levied  upon  travellers  (especially 
merchants)  passing  over  the  bridge  or  ford,  or  sailing  along 
the  river.  The  following  curious  account  of  an  enchanted 
city,  taken  from  a  Cambridge  MS.  of  the  English  romance 
of  Bevis  of  Hampton,  describes  the  bridge  with  ite  tower 
of  defence. 


lent  k  V  iaa«  si  n'i  TOent  point  de  pont, 
B  .j,  gat  i  iToit,  et  deiui  chel  gut 
a  aiitre  nrt  estoit  une  berteaque  haute,  il 
eitoit  I'uae  cloce  de  hant  p«lii  ben  tuie 
archie  entor  le  bcrteaqoe. 
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Boche  R  cyti  was  noone  imdur  soime, 

Hyt  was  never  nor  gchoUe  be  wonne. 

Ther  be  abowte  syxty  gaXja  y-'^% 

And  .ij.  brygges  and  .ij.  portcolya ; 

Ovyr  the  watur  ye  a  brygge  of  brasse, 

Man  and  beate  ther-oryr  to  passe ; 

Wban  ony  bestys  there-orer  gone, 

Ob  bellya  lyngyng  faiyth  hyt  tbane. 

At  tbe  brygge  ende  atondyth  a  lowre, 

Ptjfntifd  wyth  golde  and  asewre ; 

Tbe  toret  was  of  precyus  stonya, 

Bycbe  and  gode  for  the  nonya.  r.  vbioht. 


ON  ANCIENT  MIXED  MASONRY  OF  BRICK 
AND  STONE. 

The  specimens  of  ancient  masonry  ve  meet  with  in  tliis 
country,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  centuxy,  exhibit 
snch  a  diversity  of  construction  as  to  lead  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  there  are  any  decided  marks  of  discrimination  which 
we  may  apply  so  as  to  affix  to  each  its  proper  epoch  and 
character,  whether  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  Bntish,  the 
Roman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Ang^o-Norman  era. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  remuns  of  early  masooiy 
to  evince  that,  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  the  use  of  lime  in 
a  calcined  state  mixed  with  water  and  sand,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance,  so  as  to  form  an  adhesive  cement  by  which  stone  could 
be  joined  to  stone,  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
island.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  of  the  existing  remains  of 
ancient  British  masonry,  or  those  which  may  be  presumed  to  be 
euch ;  in  the  stone  walls  with  which  some  of  the  fortified  posts 
of  the  Britons  are  surrounded,  or  nearly  so ;  in  the  vestiges  of 
their  huts  or  dwellings,  which  are  still  in  some  places  appa- 
rent ;  in  their  structures  of  a  sepulchral  class  formed  of  large 
and  irregular-shaped  stones,  such  as  the  cromlechs,  where  one 
huge  flat  but  irregular-shaped  stone  is  raised  in  an  inclining 
or  horizontal  position  on  the  points  or  edges  of  other  lai^  and 
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irregular-shaped  stonea  placed  on  edge,  by  means  of  which  a 
rude  chamber  is  formed ;  or  the  cistvaens  constructed  in  like 
manner,  whether  found  singly  or  in  a  continuous  range  of  cells 
with  a  rude  passage  between  each  to  connect  them,  the  whole 
being  composed  of  stones  set  on  edge  supporting  other  flat 
stones  as  a  roof  or  covering  and  then  coated  over  with  earth : 
we  find  a  total  absence  of  any  thing  like  mortar  or  cement 
Even  at  Stonehenge,  where  the  stones  have  been  worked  by 
the  tool,  where  the  triUthons  exhibit  the  mortice  and  tenon, 
and  could  only  have  been  upraised  by  mechanical  force  of  con- 
siderable power,  no  traces  of  cement  or  mortar  are  visible.  If 
there  is  any  instance  in  which  the  existence  of  masonry 
cemented  with  Ume  occurs  in  this  country  before  the  Romans 
formed  a  settlement  within  it,  such  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

On  the  summit  of  Worle  Hill  near  Weston-super-Mare, 
Somersetshire,  veiy  extensive  remains  of  ancient  British 
masonry  are  visible.  This  hill  fonns  a  ridge  about  three 
miles  in  length,  the  western  point  projects  like  a  promontoiy 
into  the  Bristol  channel,  and  this  point  is  cut  on  from  the 
remainder  of  the  hill  by  a  series  of  sunk  ditches,  and  two 
stone  walls,  one  behind  Uie  other  in  parallel  Unes  crossing  the 
hill  from  north  to  south,  and  these  walls  are  continued  along 
the  southern  face  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  in  other  parts  where  the  declivity  of  the  face  of  this 
part  of  the  hill  is  not  formed  by  a  precipitous  rock,  as  it  is  in 
great  measure  on  the  north  side. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  present  appeanmce 
of  this  walUng  its  original  height  or  breadth :  exposed  to  the 
storms  of  centuries  acting  on  a  bleak  and  elevated  situation, 
and  composed  of  loose  stones  without  mortar,  this  rude 
masonry,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  now  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  ruinous  rampart  or  bank  of  irregular-shaped  stones ;  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  having  been  displaced  and  thrown 
down,  either  by  human  violence,  or  by  the  natural  force  of  the 
winds,  or  probably  by  both,  the  base  is  increased  in  width 
whilst  the  height  is  (fiminished,  and  the  original  masonry  of 
the  lower  put  of  the  wall  is  conceded  by  the  stones  thus 
ejected  from  the  upper  part,  so  that  in  one  port  the  stones 
cover  the  base  to  the  extent  of  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
bank  now  rises  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  externally, 
and  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  internally.  Here  and  there 
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however  the  loose  stones  having  been  cleared  away,  the 
masonry  of  the  wall  is  visible,  and  this  discloses  a  regular 
surface  or  flat  feeing  of  irregular-shaped  stones  put  together 
without  mortar,  few  of  the  stones  being  latter  than  what  a 
man  might  lift,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  thus  constructed  may  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

Within  the  area  inclosed  by  these  walls  is  a  space  of  about 
twenty  acres,  this  has  been  planted  with  trees,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  many  interesting  features  will  be  obhte- 
rated,  or  nearly  so,  but  at  present  numerous  small  pit-like 
cavities  or  excavations  of  a  circular  form  are  visible,  most  of 
them  no  more  than  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  though 
some  are  of  a  larger  size.  Many  of  these  are  now  filled  with 
stones,  and  there  is,  I  think,  httte  doubt  but  that  these  cavities 
are  the  sites  of  the  hats  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  that  the 
stones  with  which  they  are  filled  are  those  of  the  walls ;  whilst 
this  apparent  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  formation  of 
these  cavities,  that  they  served  as  a  protection  from  the  cold 
and  bitter  winds  of  the  wintry  storms  to  which  this  elevated 
site  was  much  exposed. 

Some  of  these  excavations  are  nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  some  places  there  appears  to  have  been  a  continuous 
range  or  cluster  of  huts,  or  one  much  lai^er  than  usual,  and 
in  one  place  on  the  south-east  side  of  this  inclosed  area  is  a 
space,  whether  of  a  circular  or  square  form  can  now  with  diffi- 
culty be  ascertained,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square  or  in 
diameter.  In  one  pui:  are  the  apparent  remains  of  the  walls 
of  one  of  these  huts  standing  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet ;  these  walls  are  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  con* 
structed  of  stones,  mostly  small,  piled  one  above  another,  in- 
closing a  space  not  more  than  four  feet  six  inches  long  by  four 
feet  wide.  Some  of  the  excavations  are  not  filled  up  with 
stones,  and  some  of  the  stones  seem  to  have  undergone  the 
action  of  fire. 

The  whole  of  these  remains  are  worthy  of  a  more  nunute 
examination  than  that  which,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  and 
hurried  visit,  I  was  able  to  bestow  upon  them. 

In  the  Munimenta  Antiqua,  remains  and  traces  of  what  aie 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  dwellings  of  the  Britons, 
very  similar  to  those  at  Worle  Hill,  are  enumerated  as  existing 
in  several  places  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  Caernarvonshire, 
in  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere ;  remains  also  of  ancient  British 
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masonry,  or  dry  stone  walls  without  mortar,  similar  to  ihoae 
on  Worie  Hilt,  are  described  as  the  ramparts  round  many 
ancient  British  fastnesses,  as  at  Caer  Bran  Chun  castle,  and 
castle  An  Dinas  in  Cornwall*;  and  this  kind  of  masoniy 
agrees  with  the  description  given  by  Tacitus,  who  describes  the 
Britons  under  Caractacus  as  occupying  foriified  posts  situated 
on  steep  mountains,  and  that  wherever  the  access  was  easy  he 
blocked  it  up  with  stones  like  a  waH**,  and  Strabo  describes 
the  hnts  of  the  Gauls  as  being  of  a  circular  form. 

The  remains  of  this  supposed  ancient  British  masonry  are  yet 
considerable,  and  in  the  works  of  Rowland,  Pennant,  Boriase, 
and  King,  we  have  the  position  of  several  described  and  pointed 
out.  On  a  more  minate  investigation  and  comparison  than 
has  perhaps  yet  been  exercised,  ti^ere  may  be  found  in  these 
tenuins  some  peculiarities  or  features  of  construction  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  It  is  a  point  of  Archeeology 
on  which  the  field  is  still  open  for  research. 

That  the  Romans  after  they  had  obtuned  a  permanent 
settlement  in  this  country  soon  coaunenced  the  constraction 
of  public  edifices,  is  evident  from  the  notice  taken  by  Tacitus 
of  the  temple  of  Claudius  at  Camalodunum,  when  that  colony 
was  attacked  and  the  temple  destroyed  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Britons  under  Boadicea. 

But  of  the  numerous  structures,  both  of  a  public  and  private 
nature,  erected  by  the  Romans  during  the  four  centuries  (^ 
their  occupancy  dt  this  island,  we  have,  notwithstanding  their 
gradual  demoMou  and  destruction  during  fourteen  centuries, 
ample  vestiges  remaining,  though  not  in  an  entire  state,  to 
shew  their  pecuhar  masonry  and  construction. 

These  remains  consist  principally  of  walled  indosurffl  or 
fortified  posts,  such  as  those  at  Richborough  and  Fevensey : 
of  fragments  of  pubUc  edifices,  as  at  Leicester  and  Wroxeter : 
of  the  walls  of  their  cities,  of  which  remains  exist  at  8t.  Alban's. 
York,  Lincoln,  and  Silchester :  of  towers,  such  as  that  within 
the  precincts  of  the  castle  of  Dover :  of  gateways,  as  at  Lincoln. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ancient  Roman  gateways, 
which  existed  in  the  city  of  Canterbury  till  within  the  last 
century,  should  have  been  destroyed,  and  that  a  similar  fate 
should  have  befallen  the  old  east  gate  of  Chester,  which  is  said 

*  Of  theu  u)  acconDt  appean  id  llie  menter  iccedi  poterant  in  mndiun  **Ui 
2Snd  tdI.  of  the  ArchnDlogic  uxa  pnBitrutt.  Ann.  Lib.xii. 

*  "■ "^uardnis  et  li  qua  cle- 
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to  have  been  Roman,  though  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  it  appears 
to  have  been  cased  over  with  the  masoniy  of  that  penod,  as 
the  tower  of  Dover  was  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

Independent  of  these,  other  fragments  of  Roman  masonry 
are  occasionally  brought  to  hght  m  the  foundations  of  villas 
when  such  are  discovered,  and  fragments  of  the  plaster  which 
covered  the  walls  exhibit  remuns  of  painting  either  in  fresco 
or  distemper. 

The  r^pilarity  observable  in  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
deviated  from  only  occasionally,  when  some  particular  circum- 
stance required  it,  may  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  noticed  in 
their  mixed  masonry  of  brick  and  stone,  which  it  was  their 
general  plan  to  adopt  even  in  districts  abounding  with  stone ; 

Elain  and  simple  stone  masonry,  without  any  admixture  of 
rick,  being  apparently  very  rare  exceptions  to  their  general 
rule. 

We  have  one  of  the  many  examples  of  this  mixed  kind  of 
masoniy  in  the  multangular  tower  called  the  Pharos,  situate 
within  the  precincts  of  the  castle  at  Dover,  for  tboiigh  in  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  the  exterior  walls  of  this  tower  were  recased 
with  flint  masoniy,  muiy  of  the  original  windows  blocked  up, 
and  the  upper  -ptat  probably  added,  the  main  body  of  the 
stracture  is  still  of  undoubted  Roman  construction.  Where- 
ever  the  outer  casing  is  worn  away,  or  has  been  removed  by 
violence,  the  walls  exhibit  the  usual  mode  of  Roman  building, 
with  the  material  of  the  district;  in  this  case  with  tufa  or 
stalactite,  brought  perhaps  from  the  opposite  coast  of  IVance, 
and  flint,  with  layers  of  large  flat  Roman  bricks,  some  of  them 
two  feet  long,  each  layer  two  courses  deep,  placed  regularly 
and  horizonbdly  in  the  walls  at  equal  intervals,  or  nearly  so. 
No  less  than  eight  of  these  layers  of  brick-work  are  visible  oa 
the  south-east  side,  other  layers  are  apparently  concealed  by 
the  external  and  subsequent  casing  of  flint  uid  stone,  and 
where  the  casing  of  flint  is  perfect,  coins  of  stone  appear  at 
the  angles. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  character  of 
this  tower  in  its  original  state,  from  the  changes  which  have 
subsequently  taken  place,  the  ori^nal  windows  having  been 
blocked  up  and  cased  over,  so  that  externally  few  vestiges  of 
them  are  visible. 

This  tower  is  extemaUy  octagonal  in  form.  Internally 
the  space  inclosed  forms  a  square.    The  doorway,  recently 
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blocked  up  by  a  hideous  mass  of  masoniy,  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  arch,  turned  and  faced  with  a  sinele  row  of 
large  Roman  bricks,  springs  from  a  kind  of  rude  impost- 
moulding,  somewhat  resenuihng  that  of  the  Boman  gate- 
way at  Lincoln,  but  this  is  not  now  visible.  In  the  interior, 
the  constructive  features  of  the  original  Romwi  work  were, 
before  the  entrance  was  closed  up,  far  more  visible  and 
perfect  than  on  the  exterior,  and  the  facing  of  the  bricks 
was  quite  smooth;  yet  the  effect  of  the  alterations  is  here 
also  plunly  apparent,  and  the  original  windows,  the  arches  (^ 
which  are  turned  with  Roman  brick,  have  been  filled  up  with 
flint  masonry.  Both  the  external  aa  well  as  the  internal  facings 
of  the  entrance-doorway  on  the  south  side  were,  a  few  years 
back,  when  the  interior  could  he  readily  examined,  far  from 
perfect.  Over  this  doorway  were  two  windows,  one  above  the 
other,  each  arched  with  bnck-work.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
tower  ia  a  rather  lofty  arch  faced  with  atone,  the  soffit  of  which 
however  appears  to  have  been  turned  with  brick ;  this  probably 
communicated  with  some  building  adjoining.  Over  this  arch 
is  a  window  now  blocked  up. 

To  that  indefatigable  antiquaiy,  Dr.  Stukel^,  we  are 
indebted  for  plana  and  sections  of  the  interior  of  tms  building 
as  it  was  about  a  century  ^o.  We  have  perhaps  elsewhere 
more  extensive  remains  of  Roman  masonry  tiian  here,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  anywhere  so  curious  a 
structure  of  the  Roman  era,  or  one  more  deserving  of  a  minute 
and  attentive  examination.  As  public  property,  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  government  of  this  country,  it  may  well  be 
considered  in  the  fullest  sense  as  one  of  our  national  anti- 

auities.    Much  therefore  is  it  to  be  r^pretted  that  the  efiect  of 
le  care  now  taken  of  it  is  to  predude  the  examination  of 
what  is  left. 

The  remains  at  I^eicester  of  the  ancient  Roman  building 
called  the  Jmy  wall,  exhibit  the  like  construction,  being  com- 
posed of  rag-stone  embedded  in  mortar,  bonded  at  intervals 
with  regular  horizontal  layers  of  Roman  brick.  The  arched 
recesses,  in  the  only  well  of  this  structure  which  remains,  are 
likewise  soffited  and  fkced  with  Roman  brick.  Fragments  of 
Roman  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  have  been  found  not  far 
distant  from  the  site  of  this  structure,  and  the  adjoining 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  appears  to  be  in  a  great  measure  con- 
structed from  the  matenaJs.     Geoffiy  of  Monmouth  mentions 
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a  temple  of  Janus  existing  in  his  time  at  this  place,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be  ascertained  from  engraved  representations,  on  com- 
paring the  present  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Janus  at  Rome,  with  the  remains  of  this  building  at  Leicester, 
there  exists  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  which  is  very 
striking. 

The  fragment  of  Roman  masonry  at  Wroxeter,  Salop,  con- 
sists of  a  wall  faced  with  ashlar  or  cut  stone,  with  six  inter- 
vening rows  of  Roman  bricks  laid  horizontally,  as  bonding- 
courses,  at  intervals,  in  the  following  manner :  &r8t  ten  courses 
of  stone,  then  two  of  brick ;  then  eight  of  stone,  then  two  of 
brick ;  then  six  of  stone,  and  two  of  brick ;  six  more  of  stone, 
and  two  of  brick ;  and  six  more  of  stone,  and  two  of  brick ; 
cemented  together  with  strong  mortar :  this  also  is,  I  think, 
the  portion  of  some  structure,  and  not  merely  the  fragment 
of  a  wall.     It  is  however  deserving  of  a  minute  examination. 

The  specimens  of  Roman  masonry  which  still  exist  in  the 
walls  of  Richborough,  of  Pevensey,  of  York,  of  Lincoln,  of 
Verulam,  and  of  other  places,  and  in  the  foundations  of  various 
Roman  villas,  all  exhibit  this  well-known  feature,  the  regular 
and  horizontal  interposition  of  the  large  flat  Roman  bricks  at 
intervals  as  bonding-courses.  These  bricks,  however,  vary  much 
in  thickness  and  size. 

The  generd  destruction  of  public  edifices  and  churches 
which  took  place  in  the  struggles  which  ensued  in  this  country 
after  it  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  before  the 
Saxons  had  obtained  a  mastery,  are  pathetically  adverted  to 
by  Gildas.  Bede  however  mentions  one  church,  that  of 
St.  Martin,  near  Canterbury,  as  an  old  Roman  church  in 
existence  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  Now  the  present  church 
contains  in  no  portion  of  the  walls  features  of  Roman  con- 
struction, having  been  entirely  rebuilt  from  the  foundation, 
but  with  the  old  materials  of  brick  and  stone.  The  exact 
period  of  such  re-edification  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
removal  of  the  coating  of  plaster  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  are  covered.  Some  of  the  bricks  still  retain  portions 
of  the  original  Roman  mortar,  partly  composed  of  pounded 
brick,  adhering  to  them. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  appear,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
scantf  remains  of  mixed  masonry  in  those  structures  which 
may  fairiy  be  attributed  to  that  people,  to  have  made  use  of 
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the  materials  procured  &om  the  ruinB  of  pre-existing  Roman 
buildings ;  they  did  not  however  work  up  the  materials  of 
stone  and  brick  in  the  same  regular  and  systematic  mode  as 
the  Romans,  but  though  they  formed  some  of  their  arches 
with  brick-work,  they  seem  to  have  inserted  bricks  in  the  walls 
just  as  they  may  have  come  to  hand,  irregulariy  and  without 
rule  or  order.  This  is  particulariy  observable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  masonry  of  Brixworth  church,  Northamptonshire, 
supposed  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  edifice  of  the  seventh  century. 
This  church  stands  in  a  district  abounding  with  stone,  wliich  is 
found  on  the  spot  in  such  quantities,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  in  the  village  are  built  of  it,  yet  here  we  have  numerous 
semicircular-headed  arches,  of  a  single  soffit,  constructed  of 
Roman  brick,  and  springing  from  massive  square  piers :  those 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  the  north  aisle  having  been 
destroyed,  are  blocked  up,  but  the  facing  shews  the  arches  to 
have  been  constructed  of  a  double  row  of  Roman  bricks.  The 
mixed  masonry  of  brick  and  stone,  the  latter  rag,  of  which  the 
Walls  of  this  church  are  partly  composed,  exhibits,  not  the 
regular  disposition  of  bricks  in  courses,  as  in  Roman  work, 
but  brick  irregularly  intermingled  with  rag.  This  church  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  existing  in  this  country;  it  has 
apparent  marks  of  having  had  additions  and  alterations  made 
to  it  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  arches  constructed  of  brick 
are  very  numerous.  It  displays  however  no  features  of  either 
Roman  or  Norman  work,  but  the  rude  baluster  shafts,  one  of 
the  features  of  presumed  Anglo-Saxon  work,  are  found  in  a 
triple  window  in  the  tower,  and  in  some  recent  excavations, 
when  the  foundation  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was 
exposed,  the  same  kind  of  rude  square-edged  string-course, 
found  in  other  presumed  Anglo-Saxon  work,  was  disclosed  to 
view.  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  at  this  place, 
and  the  ruins  of  some  Roman  building  must  have  supplied 
the  materials  of  brick  with  which  the  arches  are  constructed, 
and  which  also  appear,  but  irregularly  disposed,  in  the  walls. 
It  ought  not  to  escape  notice  that  the  masonry  in  this  church 
has  been  fully  brought  to  light  by  the  judicious  removal  of 
the  plaster  which  formerly  concealed  it.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  same  interest  was  taken  with  the  walls  of  St.Martin's 
church,  Canterbury. 

Whether  the  old  church  now  in  ruins  within  the  precincts  of 
the  castle  of  Dover,  and  close  to  the  Pharos,  be  in  any  part 
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of  An^o-Saxon  construction,  of  which  there  are  certainly  some 
appareDt  tokens,  or  (wly  a  Norman  structure,  may  be  a  matter 
01  investigation  and  opinion ;  it  contains  round-headed  door- 
ways and  windows  constructed  of  Roman  brick,  and  the  same 
material  mixed  with  stone  worked  up  irregularly  in  the  walls, 
but  this  building  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  at  St.  Alban's,  assumed  to  be 
the  one  built  by  XJlsinus,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  of  which  the  nave  of  the  original  structure,  with 
the  single  soffited  semicircular-headed  arches  springing  from 
square  massive  piers,  still  remains,  is  in  all  probability  con- 
structed of  mixed  masonry  of  brick  and  stone,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  ivithin  the  site  of  which  it  stands.  Inde- 
pendent of  one  object  of  attraction  which  it  contains, — ^in  a 
monument  of  no  mean  sculpture,  placed  by  a  servant  to  the 
memory  of  his  master,  that  master  the  possessor  of  a  mind 
of  no  ordinary  mould, — the  interest  felt  in  entering  this  church 
would  not  be  diminished  if  the  plaster  was  removed  from 
the  arches  and  piers  of  the  nave,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  masonry 
of  brick  and  stone,  if  such  it  be,  exposed  to  view. 

Although  in  general  the  Normans  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  desirous,  like  tbe  Saxons,  of  making  use  of  old  materials 
for  their  buildings,  they  nevertheless  did  so  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity: this  is  apparent  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban's,  the 
Nonnan  portion  of  which,  built  by  abbot  Paul  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  is  composed  of  mixed  masoniy,  vast 
quantities  of  brick  having  been  used.  The  materials  were 
collected,  as  Matthew  Paris  informs  us,  by  a  former  abbot 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  city,  and  here  they  were 
almost  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated  affords  little  or  no  stone  fit  for  building  purposes. 
Such  materials  must  otherwise  have  been  brought  m>m  a 
distance.  The  exact  disposition  of  the  bricks  in  the  ancient 
part  of  this  edifice  is  not  veiy  apparent,  but  in  all  probability 
it  is  irregular. 

So  also  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Botolph,  at 
Colchester,  an  Anglo-Norman  edifice  seemingly  late  in  the 

X'  I,  vast  quantities  of  Roman  brick,  brought  from  pre-existing 
ces,  are  worked  up,  but,  as  regards  the  mere  wul-masoniy, 
irregularly,  whilst  as  regards  an  attempt  at  ornament,  the  in- 
tersecting arcade  in  the  west  front,  though  formed  of  Roman 
material,  is  clearly  in  plan  and  disposition  late  Norman. 

,ogle 
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But  in  the  castle  at  ColcheBter,  which  also  appears  to  be  a 
late  Norman  structure,  we  may  perceive  an  attempt  made  to 
imitate  the  appearance  of  Roman  wtsk  in  the  regular  and 
horizontal  layen  or  courses  «f  Roman  brick  throi^hout  the 
walls  at  intervals,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  Roman  work  in  external  appearance  we  have,  but 
when  exaiqined  closely,  the  number  of  intervening  courses  of 
stone  and  brick  greatly  differ,  and  do  not  present  the  same 
degree  of  proportion  generally  observable  in  Roman  work ;  for 
instance,  in  examining  the  courses  upwards,  &om  the  Norman 
set-off,  of  plain  stone  cut  sloping,  of  the  basement,  to  a  certain 
height,  we  find  most  of  the  courses  of  brick  and  stone  to  be  in 
single  and  alternate  layers,  though  sometimes  we  meet  with 
two  courses  of  brick  and  sometimes  with  two  of  stone,  and 
here  and  there  we  find  a  row  of  bricks  set  edgewise.  The 
stone  with  which  the  walls  are  externally  cased  is  cut,  but  the 
inner  portions  of  the  walls  are  rubble.  The  basement  up  to 
the  set-ofi"  exhibits  fragments  of  brick  irregularly  disposed  in 
the  masonry,  but  no  regular  layers  or  bonding-courses,  as 
above  the  set-ofi".  The  pilaster-like  buttresses  are  con- 
structed with  cut  stone  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  portion,  and 
with  Roman  brick  at  the  angles  of  the  upper.  The  walls  are 
twelve  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  interior  we  find  arches  of 
doorways,  windows,  and  fire-places,  formed  of  single  rows  of 
Roman  brick,  with  brick-work  disposed  in  herring-bone  fashion 
at  the  back  of  the  fire-places,  and  circular  and  twisted  funnels 
for  the  emission  of  the  smoke.  In  a  lofty  partition-wall,  we 
find  at  a  considerable  height  eight  rows  of  Roman  brick  set 
edgewise,  and  disposed  in  herring-bone  fashion  without  any 
admixture  of  stone.  These  briclw  if  procured,  as  they  pro- 
bably were,  from  the  ruins  of  some  old  Roman  structure,  do  not 
appear,  from  a  cursory  examination,  to  have  retuned  any  traces 
of  the  ancient  mortar  adhering  to  them,  which  we  ft«quently 
find  to  be  the  case  where  Roman  materials  have  been  vrarked 
up  in  structures  of  a  much  later  date.  Not  unfrequently  the 
Roman  mortar  was  partly  composed  of  pounded  brick. 

Th«  vrindows  in  the  castle  at  Colchester  are  small  and  plain 
semicircular-headed  Norman  lights,  with  external  casings  of 
cut  stone  flush  with  the  wall,  whilst  the  portal  on  the  south 
side  exhilHts  features  of  late  Norman  work  in  the  &cing  of 
the  architrave,  which  has  bold  round  mouldings  with  a  pro- 
jecting hood-moulding. 
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The  bricks  found  in  the  walls  of  thia  structure  vary  in  size 
both  superficially  as  w^  as  in  thickness ;  this  we  find  to  be 
the  case  in  most  Roman  work,  fw  no  certain  scale  of  dimen- 
sions appears  to  have  been  followed  iu  the  making  of  their 
bricks:  perhaps  the  average  size  may  be  stated  to  be  15 
inches  long  by  10  inches  wide,  8nd  2^  inches  thick,  but  the 
thickness  of  these  bricks  or  tiles  vaiy  &om  {  of  an  inch  to 
S  inches. 

What  is  called  herring-bone  work,  is  by  itself  no  criterion 
of  any  particular  era ;  whether  it  may  be  found  in  any  of  the 
rude  masses  of  ancient  British  masonry,  is  a  question  still  to 
be  solved.  It  is  found  in  Roman,  Anglo-S^on,  and  Anglo- 
Norman  masonry.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  masonry  of 
so  late  a  period  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

Though  this  subject  has  been  here  treated  of  in  a  veiy 
cursory  and  superficial  manner,  and  nothing  has  been  stated 
but  what  is  probably  well  known  to  many,  the  object  is  rather 
to  call  attention  to  the  investigation  of  ^e  remains  of  early 
masonry  wherever  they  exist,  not  merely  with  regard  to  con- 
struction, though  that  is  and  ought  to  be  a  primary  considera- 
tion, but  also  with  regard  to  external  appearance,  so  as  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  difierences  between  the 
masonry  of  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Norman  con- 
struction, are  really  such  as  will  afford  us  any  evident  marks 
and  positive  rules  of  discrimination.  u.  H.  bloxah. 
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The  subject  of  embroidery,  as  practised  during  the  middle 
ages,  possesses  sufficient  claims  to  entitle  it  to  notice  in  our 
Journal.  It  constituted  one  of  the  most  prominent  decora- 
tions in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  costume  during  that  lengthened 
period,  and  served  to  occupy  the  leisure  of  the  English  gentle- 
woman when  there  were  but  few  other  modes  in  which  her 
talents  could  be  employed.  Apart  from  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion, or  the  pleasures  of  hawking,  it  was  probably  the  only 
recreation  she  could  enjoy.  Shut  up  in  her  lofty  chamber, 
within  the  massive  precincts  of  a  castle,  or  immured  in  the 
restricted  limits  of  a  convent,  the  needle  alone  supphed  an 
unceasing  source  of  amusement ;  with  this  she  might  enhven 
her  tedious  hours,  and  depicting  the  heroic  deeds  of  her  absent 
lord,  as  it  were,  visibly  hasten  his  return ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  softened  by  the  subdued  influences  of  pious  contempla- 
tion, she  might  use  this  pliant  instrument  to  bring  vividly 
before  her  mind  the  mysteries  of  that  faith  to  which  in  her 
solitude  she  fondly  clung. 
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It  would  be  tmavailing  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  art  in 
Great  Britain ;  it  is  one  as  ancient  as  any  now  existing,  and 
must  have  been  imported  from  the  East.  Still  it  is  not  out  of 
our  power  to  shew  from  contemporaneous  sources,  that  whibt 
it  was  practised  at  a  very  early  period  in  this  country,  the 
specimens  which  found  their  way  to  foreign  lands  were  most 
highly  prized  for  their  beauty.  Embroidery  is  comparatively 
a  modem  term,  (Brit.  Brout,  Broud,  acupingere,  and  BrOj/d 
instrumentum  aca  pingendi;  Lat.  Barb.  Brustus,  Brusdus, 
Aurobrwtus,  Brodalus,  Bacuatm;  Fr.  Broderie-)  the  art  in  ques- 
tion is  better  known  in  medieval  writers  under  the  title  of  auri- 
fraaitatt,  or  aurijriffium,  the  (^us  PKrygium  ;  Fr,  /range  d'or,  or 
work  of  gold,  and  hence  the  different  names  of  Orjraia,  (hfraya, 
or  Orfreya,  words  indicating  in  their  general  signification, 
borders,  guardings,  facings,  or  any  parts  of  a  material  in 
which  gold  tambour  was  used.  It  is  not  the  (^ua  plumatmt 
of  the  Romans,  for  that  was  feather  tapestry,  resembling  the 
dresses  worn  by  the  natives  of  Central  America,  "ftiere 
is  clearly  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  various  applications 
of  the  word  jo/amate.  When  Lucan  so  fervidly  describes  the 
extraordinary  change  introdaced  by  the  Imperial  Cleopatra 
into  the  habits  and  domestic  economy  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
his  use  of  the  words  para  auro  plumata  nitei,  imphes  couches 
embroidered  with  gold,  in  the  same  way  as  Appian  speaks  of 
the  toga  picta;  but  the  Glossaries,  which  are  our  best  authority, 
render  the  title  plumartus  a  feather  dyer,  and  the  (puaplumarii 
or  opua  plumaimn,  certainly,  even  as  Seneca  (Epis.  90.)  speaks  of 
it,  denotes  a  work  in  which  feathers  form  the  chief  ornament. 

English  embroidery  has  consistently  enough  been  called  the 
(^ua  JngHcanum,  from  being  a  manufacture  extensively  and 
skilfully  pursued  in  our  own  country.  These  Orfrais  are  con- 
tinually mentioned  by  medieval  writers,  but  as  will  be 
gathered  from  the  ensuing  extracts,  their  appropriation  was 
various.  In  the  Roman  de  Rose,  for  instance,  the  word  is 
found  in  connection  with  the  head : — 

Et  un  chapeau  d'Orfrays  eut  oeuf, 
Le  plus  beau  fut  de  dix-neuf, 
Jamaia  nul  jour  ou  je  n'avoye 
Chapeau  si  bien  ouvr^  de  soye. 

And  again,  as  Chaucer  speaks  of  them : — 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had, 
J^e  trow  not  that  ebe  it  mad, 
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For  in  this  world  ii  none  it  Uche, 
Ne  hy  k  tbouBand  deale  so  riche, 
Ne  none  bo  foire,  for  it  full  well 
With  orfreia  laied  was  every  delL 
And  purtnid  in  the  nbaningn 
Of  dukes  Btories,  and  of  kings. 

And  in  the  Roman  de  Garin  : — 

Bien  fu  Teatue  d'lm  poille  de  Biteme, 
Et  un  Orfroie  a  mis  dessus  ea  teste. 

It  ifl  in  the  reign  of  WUHam  I.  (1066—1087)  that  we 
begin  to  meet  with  any  historical  illustration  of  the  present 
subject.  The  Norman  chronicler  Vitahs,  in  recounting  the 
incidents  connected  with  his  own  abbey  of  St.  Evroul,  narrates 
that  Matilda,  the  monarch's  queen,  havmg  heard  of  the  exem- 
plary lives  of  the  monks  of  this  establishment,  was  induced  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  she  placed  a  gift  upon  the  Altar  worthy 
their  heartfelt  recollection.  In  this  visit  she  was  accompanied 
by  Adelina,  the  wife  of  Roger  de  Bellmont,  who  brought  with 
her  an  alb  richly  adorned  with  Orfrais,  and  presenting  it  to 
the  church,  the  priest  wore  it  whilst  celebrating  mass*. 
Matilda  also  left,  by  her  will,  to  the  abbey  of  the  Trinity  at 
Caea,  which  she  had  founded,  a  chesable  worked  at  Winchester 
by  the  wife  of  Alderet,  and  a  cloak  worked  in  gold  made 
for  a  cope,  and  also  another  vestment  wrought  in  England. 
From  this  time  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  there  are 
copious  notices  scattered  throughout  our  historical  doctmients, 
which  serve  to  shew  the  extent  to  which  needlework  waa 
employed  in  beautiiying  various  articles  of  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  costume.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be  formed  of  its 
extensive  application,  by  merely  looking  over  the  catalogues  of 
church  vestments  which  were  preserved  in  the  cathedrals  of 
York,  Lincoln,  London,  and  Peterborough.  In  Lincoln  alone 
there  were  upwards  of  six  hundred,  wrought  with  divers  kind 
of  needlework,  jewehy,  and  gold,  upon  Indian  baudekyn,  samit, 
tarterain,  velvet,  and  silk.  Even  in  the  succinct  way  in  which 
they  were  described  by  a  common  inventory,  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  their  splendour:  the  constant  repetition 
of  such  terms  as  "  an  orphrey  of  goodly  needlework, '  *'  the 
anna  of  England  and  squirrels  of  geld ;"  or,  as  in  the  instance 
of  mortuary  copes  given  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  "  embla- 
zoned with  the  arms  of  Eleanor,  of  England  and  of  Spain," 

•  Ordet.  ViUL,  lib.  vi,  p.  603. 
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knights  jouatiag,  lions  fighting,  amices  barred  with  amethysts 
and  pearls,  &c.  Without  enumerating  more,  all  are  cmnulative 
proofe  of  the  gorgeous  effects  produced  by  the  English  needle. 
They  were  foiished  too  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  the 
nicest  details  of  Gothic  tracery  or  personal  pecuharity  of  ex- 
pression being  accurately  pourtrayed. 

An  idea  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  these  works  of  art  may 
be  gleaned  from  Uie  Liberate  Roll  24.  Hen.  III.''  (1241), 
where  unong  other  entries  of  a  similar  kind,  we  find  thu 
monarch  ordering  the  payment  of  £24.  1«.  6d.  to  Adam  de 
Basinges,  for  a  cope  of  red  silk,  given  to  the  bishop  of  Here- 
ford :  also  to  the  same  person  £17.  IB*.  lOt/.  for  two  diapered 
and  one  precious  cloth  of  gold,  for  a  tunic  and  dalmatican 
entirely  ornamented  with  gold  fringe,  and  also  £17  and  one 
mark,  for  two  embroidered  chesables  for  the  royal  chapel. 
Reckoning  the  comparative  cost  of  these  vestments  accordmg 
to  the  present  increased  rate  of  money,  which  the  calculations 
ci  Dr.  Henry  and  of  Adam  Smith  have  made  out  to  be  fifteen 
times  greater  than  at  that  period,  the  cope  presented  to  the 
bishop  of  Hereford  must  have  been  worth  £361.  2a.  6d.  The 
monarch  also  gave  to  this  newly-elected  bishop  (Peter  de 
Aqua  Blanca)  a  mitre  costing  £82%  which,  pursuing  the  same 
kind  of  calculation  as  that  just  instituted,  must  have  equalled 
in  value  £1,230  sterling.  And  a  sum  as  lai^e  as  £140, 
equalling  it  is  presumed  £2,100  now,  was  given  to  Thomas 
Cheiner  for  a  vest  of  velvet  embroidered  with  divers  work, 
purchased  by  Edward  HI.  for  his  own  chaplain^.  I  must 
confess  upon  applying  the  test  of  the  two  cambists  already 
mentioned,  this  computation  appears  exaggerated.  Yet  even 
reverting  to  the  charge  first  named,  £140  for  a  vest  of 
embroidered  velvet,  indicates  that  the  skill  displayed  must 
have  been  something  extraordinaiy,  or  it  would  not  have 
drawn  so  lai^  a  reimbursement  from  the  royal  exchequer; 
whilst  it  adds  another  to  the  numerously-existing  evidences 
of  the  encouragement  afforded  to  this  species  of  English  work- 
manship, afforded,  at  a  period  too,  when  the  arts  lad  risen  to 
their  highest  state  of  perfection  in  Great  Britain. 

It  may  be  true  thfit  veiy  little  is  still  existing  by  which 
their  merit  may  be  fairly  tested,  since  from  various  causes  these 
works  have  generally  perished ;  in  some  measure  through  an 

"  iMUMof  the  Eiebeqnn.p.  I*.  '  lt*at  Roll,  p  1S4. 
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insufficiency  of  strength  abd  teicture  in  the  material  itself  on 
which  they  were  wrought ;  through  the  want  of  that  unselfish 
and  advanced  taste  which,  whilst  it  properly  estimates,  also 
preserves,  that  the  future  also  may  have  the  means  of  enjoying 
and  admiring ;  parUy  destroyed  through  an  ungenerous  fear 
that  such  things  would  tend  to  beget  a  grovelling  super- 
stition, or  else  through  a  cause  to  which  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  portion  may  be  assigned,  a  sacrilegious  love  of  the  gold, 
which  formed  their  prominent  attraction,  and  consigned  them 
to  the  Jewish  broker,  and  then  reduced  them  to  ashes. 

There  are  several  other  such  entries  as  the  foregoing  in  the 
Liberate  Roll  of  Henir  III-,  all  tending  to  shew  that  at  that 
time  the  art  of  Embroidery  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  country.  Amongst  those  who  practised  it, 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  Adam  de  Basinges,  Adam  de 
Bakering,  John  de  Colonia,  Thomas  Chenier,  John  Blaton, 
William  Courtenay,  Stephen  Vyne,  Thomas  de  Carleton,  &c. 
In  this  list  we  find  Stephen  Vyne  so  highly  commended  by 
the  Duke  de  Berry  and  d'Auveme,  that  Richard  II.  and  his 
queen  appointed  him  their  chief  embroiderer,  and  their  nephew 
Henry  IV.  granted  him  at  their  decease  a  yearly  pension  in 
reward  for  his  skilful  services*. 

Doubtlessly  these  labours  were  also  pursued  by  females,  both 
for  their  amusement  as  well  as  their  profit,  and  there  exists 
another  ent^  (Apr.  24,  1242.)  on  these  same  Rolls  in  proof 
of  it,  authorizing  a  payment  to  Adam  de  Bakering  of  6«.  8rf. 
"  for  a  certain  cloth  of  silk  and  a  fringe  purchased  by  our  com- 
mand, to  embroider  a  certain  embroidered  chesable  which 
Mabilla  of  St.  Edmund's  made  for  U3^"  It  seems  most 
reasonable  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  men  commonly 
travailed  at  the  orfevrie  department,  whilst  the  women  under- 
took the  needleworks.  And  in  the  10th  of  Edward  II.  (May 
10,  1317.)  fifty  marks  in  part  payment  of  a  hundred,  were 
given  by  Queen  Isabella's  own  hands,  to  Rose  the  wife  of 
John  de  Bureford,  citizen  and  merchant  of  London,  for  an 
embroidered  cope  for  the  choir,  lately  purchased  from  her  to 
make  a  present  to  the  Lord  High  Pontiff  from  the  Queen*. 

In  such  high  estimation  was  the  opus  Angticanum  held  on 
the  continent  in  the  Latin  Church,  that  Jo^  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles in  his  testament  (1345)  made  a  special  bequest  to  the 

>  Imos  Roll,  S  Hen.  IT.  p.  28S.  *  lunn  of  th«  Embt^iur,  p.  It. 

'  Iwiui  of  Ihs  Eieheqnei,  p.  33.  ^  lb.  p.  133. 
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church  of  his  alb  that  was  wrought  with  English  Orfitus.  Nay, 
even  at  Rome,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
most  costly  works  of  this  description  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently common,  the  English  Ormds  excited  both  admiration 
and  cupidity.  For  as  we  are  informed  by  Matthew  Paris,  the 
Pope,  who  was  Innocent  IV.  (1246.),  observing  on  the  copes 
uid  infulse  of  certain  of  the  ecclesiastics  some  very  desirable 
Orfrfus,  he  enquired  where  they  were  made,  and  being 
answered  in  England,  he  exclaimed,  "  Truly  England  is  our 
garden  of  delight ;  in  sooth  it  is  a  well  inexhaustible ;  and 
where  there  is  great  abundance,  &om  thence  much  may  be  ex- 
tracted :"  and  accordingly  his  holiness  dispatched  his  official 
letters  to  nearly  all  the  abbots  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  prayers  of  whom  he  had  just  been  committing 
himself  in  the  chapter-house  of  their  order,  and  urged  them 
to  procure  for  his  choir,  for  nothing  if  they  could  accomplish 
it,  yet,  at  all  events,  to  purchase  things  so  estimable.  An  order 
which,  adds  the  chronicler,  was  sufficiently  pleasing  to  the 
London  merchants,  but  the  cause  of  many  persons  detesting 
him  for  his  covetousnesa'. 

Truly  one  cannot  help  feeling  surprise  that  these  Orfraia, 
costly  and  gorgeous  as  they  no  doubt  were,  should  have  excited 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  such  wonder  and  unrestrained  avarice. 
For  certainly  productions  of  a  similar  kind  had  adorned  eccle- 
siastical apparel  from  as  remote  a  time  as  Leo  III.  (795.), 
since  this  Pontiff  is  commemorated  by  Anastasius  the  librarian 
as  a  great  benefactor  of  them  to  the  Church';  whilst  the  frequent 
enumeration  of  aureate  and  purple  tissues  {chryaoclabd)  in  his 
valuable  catalogue  of  the  benefactions  made  to  various  churches 
in  Rome  by  the  earlier  Popes,  is  full  and  minute,  even  to  the 
very  subjects  represented  on  the  vestments,  which  were  usually 
the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  species  of  work  was 
exclusively  confined  to  ecclesiastical  uses.  It  was  the  prevalent 
decoration  of  royal  as  well  as  of  military  costume,  besides  being 
employed  upon  various  kinds  of  domestic  furniture.  King  John 
orders  Reginald  de  Comhull  (April  6, 1215)  to  furnish  wiUiout 
delay  five  banners  of  his  arms  embroidered  with  gold*.  Nor 
ought  mention  to  be  omitted  here  of  a  passage  in  the  French 

■  Hut.  Par.  HUt.  AneL,  p.  473.  edit.      Rom.  p.  122. 
Puia  1644.  *  Rot.  Lit  CUu.,  p.  1S3. 
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poem  deecriptive  of  the  siege  of  Carlaverock,  which  records 
that  the  baimers  and  caparisons  of  the  knights  and  soldiers 
who  accompanied  Edward  to  that  memorable  scene  were  em- 
broidered on  silk  and  satin  with  the  aims  of  their  owner. 

U  out  mnnte  riche  gunement 
Brod^  BiiT  cendeauB  et  umia. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  banners  and  jupons  of  the  knight 
were  painted,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fragment  floating  in  the 
church  of  Elstow,  Bedfordshire.  Without  filhng  these  pages 
with  too  many  elucidations  of  the  subject,  attention  shall 
be  directed  to  an  entry  on  an  Issue  Roll  of  9  Edward 
III.  (1335.)  illustrative  of  the  application  of  embroidery 
to  domestic  purposes.  On  the  28th  of  June  we  find  pay- 
ment made  to  John  de  Colonia  towards  the  cost  of  two 
vests  of  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  one  of  which 
is  described  as  being  decorated  with  sea  sirens,  bearing 
a  shield  with  the  arms  of  England  and  Hainault;  and  for 
making  a  white  robe  worked  with  pearls,  and  a  robe  of  velv^ 
cloth,  embroidered  with  gold  of  divers  workmanship,  made  by 
him  against  the  confinement  of  tHe  Lady  Fhilippa,  Queen  of 
England'.  Edward  of  Westminster  is  commanded  to  order 
(35th  Hen.  III.,  1252.)  a  banner  to  be  made  of  white  silk, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  effigies  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  St.  John, 
embroidered  in  Oifrais,  and  on  the  top  a  star  and  a  new 
crescent  moon™.  Such  modes  of  ornamenting  chambers  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  early  wills.  Amongst  the  effects 
of  Heniy  V.  was  a  bed  called  "the  bed  of  embroidered  figs." 
In  short,  the  art  of  Embroidery  appears  to  have  been  displayed 
on  every  materitd  where  el^ance  of  design  and  richness  of 
efiect  was  capable  of  being  produced  by  such  means. 

The  Monarch  himself  wore  garments  embroidered  after  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Churchmen.  In  fact,  one  of  them,  the 
dalmatic,  was  common  to  both  orders,  and  there  is  an  entry 
on  the  Issue  Roll  of  the  40th  Edward  III.  (1366.)  rtwoT^-g 
a  payment  made  to  William  Courtenay  for  one  of  these  royal 
habits,  describing  it  as  being  embroidered  with  pelicans, 
images,  and  tabernacles  of  gold". 

The  dalmatic  on  the  effigy  of  Henry  II.  was  painted  to 

■>  liMM  RoH,  p.  19S. 
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imitate  the  original,  and  flowered  over  with  golden  stars.  The 
coronation  robes  of  tlie  same  Monarch,  of  Richard  I.  and  John, 
were  all  splendidly  embroidered.  The  order  is  extant  for 
making  the  robes  of  Henry  III.,  one  of  which  was  commanded 
to  be  of  the  best  purple-coloured  samit,  embroidered  with 
three  little  leopards  in  front  and  three  behind.  His  sandals 
also  were  to  be  fretted  with  gold,  each  square  of  the  feet  con- 
taining  a  lion  or  a  leopard. 

This  truly  elegant  mode  of  decorating  the  dress  is  minutely 
described  in  the  following  entry  from  the  Close  Rolls,  not  yet 
pubhshed,  but  given  by  Mr.  Hwdy  in  his  learned  introduction 
to  the  first  volume  of  these  important  records.  "John  de 
Sumercote  and  Roger  the  tailor  are  commanded  by  Henry  HI. 
(1252.)  to  get  made  without  delay  four  robes  of  the  best 
brocade  which  they  can  procure,  namely,  two  for  the  king's 
use,  and  two  for  the  queen's,  with  Orfrais  and  gems  of  various 
colours;  the  tunics  to  be  of  softer  brocade  than  the  mantles  and 
supertunics,  and  the  mantles  are  to  be  furred  with  ermine,  and 
the  supertunics  with  minever."  Besides  the  robes  for  the  king's 
use,  three  were  ordered  for  the  queen,  with  'queyntisis,'  one  of 
which  was  to  be  of  "the  best  violet-coloured  brocade  tiwt  could 
be  procured,  with  three  small  leopards  in  the  front  and  three 
others  behind"."  These  magnificent  dresses  were  ordered  in 
anticipation  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mai^aret,  with  Alexander  IH.,  King  of  Scotland. 

The  costume  of  the  military  opened  a  wide  field  for  this 
elegant  species  of  decoration.  The  countenance  of  the  Knight 
being  shrouded  by  his  bacinet  of  steel,  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  bear  some  device  by  which  he  might  be  readily  re- 
cognised by  his  friends  and  followers,  and  nothing  appeared 
more  suitable  than  that  his  own  armorial  bearings  should  be 
emblazoned  on  his  shield,  or  embroidered  on  his  dress.  And 
luch,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  period, 
it  being  the  usual  custom  to  charge  the  jupon,  cointise,  and 
cote  haurdie  of  the  men,  and  the  open  surcoats  of  the  females, 
with  the  heraldic  badge  of  the  wearer.  In  nearly  every 
monumental  effigy,  traces  of  this  practice  are  discernible,  and 
as  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  doubting  that  all  these 
creations  of  the  sculptor  were  as  faithful  representations  of  the 
deceased  as  he  could  possibly  exhibit,  both  as  regarded  his 
very  features,  as  well  as  his  dress,  th^  will  become  invested 

•  Introduction  to  CIoh  Roll,  p.  41.  ,  -  . 
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with  an  additional  degree  of  interest  when  it  is  ascertained  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  the  Tarious  diaperings, 
powderings,  and  other  methods  of  adonunent  were  produced. 

We  have  fortunately  one  specimen,  and  it  is  mnch  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  the  only  one  at  present  conceived  to 
exist,  which  affords  the  necessary  corroboration  to  the  truth 
of  these  remarks. 

It  was  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Archseological  Association 
held  at  Canterbury,  a  session  when  British  antiquities  began 
to  assume  a  definite  and  scientific  complexion,  that  I  bec^e 
enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  cathedral  authorities,  to 
give  a  minute  inspection  to  the  rapidly  decaying  jupon  sus- 
peoded  over  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Black  Frmce.  From 
this  examination  I  ascertained,  to  my  own  entire  conviction, 
first,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  and  systematic  mode  of  work- 
ing the  elaborate  ornaments  which  decorate  the  mihtaiy  cos- 
tume of  the  middle  ages ;  and  secondly,  that  the  habits  them- 
selves were  conscientiously  delineated  on  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  the  departed  warrior.  With  feelings  of  no  ordi- 
nary emotion,  1  pressed  forward  to  handle  a  garment,  that  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  courage  alike  had  consigned  to  the  pro- 
tecting regards  of  posterity.  For  who  could  allow  his  fingers 
to  grasp  but  a  fragment  of  what  had  once  enwrapped  that  model 
of  regal  dignity  and  magnificence,  without  carrying  his  impres- 
sions backwards  to  those  scenes  which  witnessed  the  prowess 
of  this  fiower  of  English  knighthood,  or  without  throwing  a 
hasty  recollection  over  the  fields  of  Britain's  ^oiy,  whrac  he 
had  nobly  fought,  Crecy  and  Poitiers  ? 

The  exquisite  monument  of  the  Prince  is  partially  known 
by  numerous  engravings  and  descriptions,  but  it  may  however 
be  questioned  wnether,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  has  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  but  the  period  is  at  length  approaching, 
it  is  ardently  hoped,  when  the  value  of  these  works  will 
be  better  known,  when  their  intrinsic  merit  as  statuary 
will  be  acknowledged,  and  when  their  evidences  of  history, 
personal  and  national,  will,  if  it  cannot  excite  an  admiration 
and  generate  a  higher  taste,  serve,  at  least,  to  protect  them 
from  wanton  spoliation.  So  much  ruthless  and  ignorant  de- 
struction has  been  perpetrated,  that,  on  recounting  it,  one 
cannot  suppress  a  sigh,  and  mournfully  contemphite  the  dis- 
honoured fragments  that  have  been  accidentally  spared.  I 
have  seen  these  time-honoured  memorials  of  the  dead  torn 
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from  the  sacred  fanes  where  afiectionate  devotion  had  fondly 
placed  them,  to  be  cast  in  the  pubhc  highways,  or  stuck  up 
as  incongruous  embellishments,  to  eke  out  the  paltiy  enjoy- 
ments of  a  suburban  parterre. 

The  influence  of  the  Archaeological  Association  can  never  be 
more  legitimately,  or  more  wisely  exerted  than  in  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  wilful  havoc  in  the  monuments  of  the  country ; 
and  by  such  a  preso^ative  course  of  action,  should  their  ex- 
ertions effect  nothiog  more,  they  will  protect  the  national 
character  &om  the  unnatural  imputation,  that  Englishmen 
have  no  respect  for  the  sacred  monuments  of  their  fatherland. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  two  facts  which  I  have  stated  as 
being  established  firom  the  examination  of  the  Black  Prince's 
jupon,  I  will  remark  that  as  concerns  the  first,  namely,  the 
mode  of  decoration,  that  the  vest  is  of  one  pile  velvet,  at 
present  of  a  palish  yellow  brown  colour,  faded  probably 
from  crimson.  Its  foundation  is  of  fme  buckram  or  calico, 
stuffed  or  padded  with  cotton,  stitched  and  quilted  in  longitu- 
dinal folds,  gamboised  (ffomSoue),  as  the  proper  term  for  such 
work  is,  and  the  velvet  covering  is  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  the  Black  Prince,  quarterly  France  and  England,  embroid- 
ered  in  gold.  As  the  mode  of  effecting  this  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  pursued  in  ecclesiastical  habits,  which  vrm  be 
presently  fully  described,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  it  here. 

The  second  inference  drawn  is  fully  borne  out,  by  com- 
paring the  jupon  with  its  antitype  in  the  latten  effigy,  so  close 
indeed  is  the  imitation,  that  not  only  in  length  and  in  general 
appearance  do  they  exactly  correspond  to  each  other,  but  even 
to  the  half  one  of  the  fleur-de-lia  semee,  is  the  resemblance 
carried  out.  Had  the  artist  merely  intended  to  personify  the 
Prince  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  such  scrupulous  attraition 
would  scarcely  have  been  considered  deserving  his  notice,  but 
he  intended  to  produce,  what  there  can  be  no  reason  for  dis- 
puting was  the  universal  custom,  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
garment  itself.  And  if  this  exact  attention  were  bestowed 
on  the  dress,  can  it  be  imagined  that  less  r^;ard  would  be 
paid  to  representing  the  countenance  of  the  deceased  ?  In  that 
age,  nothing  was  deemed  too  minute  or  elaborate  to  engage 
the  talents  of  the  sculptor,  the  limner  or  the  embroideress, 
and  portraits  could  not,  amid  all  theur  love  of  truthful  detail, 
be  overlooked. 
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Such  a  fondness  for  costly  raiment  had  at  this  period  crept 
into  fashion  that  it  became  necessary  to  repress  it  by  legislative 
enactments.  And  hence  the  statute  of  87  Edward  III.  (1 363.} 
against  excess  of  apparet,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  none 
whose  income  was  below  four  hundred  marks  a  year  should 
wear  cloth  of  gold,  or  drapery  enamelled  iaymelez)  or  em- 
broidered'. How  far  this  enactment  may  have  been  efficacious 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  since  Embroidery  still  prevailed,  and  in 
those  ages  of  correct  design,  as  in  these  of  servile  imitation,  no 
one  probably  liked  to  be  left  behind  his  neighbours,  and  as 
every  one's  resources  were  not  equal  to  bear  the  same  cost,  a 
spurious  method  of  embroideiy  found  customers ;  so  that  in  the 
2nd  year  of  Heniy  lY.  it  was  represented  to  the  Parliament, 
that  whereas  divers  persons  occupying  "  the  crafte  of  Brauderie, 
maken  diverse  werkes  of  Braudene  of  unsuffisaunt  stuff,  and 
unduely  wrought  as  well  upon  velowet,  and  cloth  of  gold,  as 
upon  m  other  clothes  of  silk  wrought  with  gold  or  silver  ctf 
Cipre,  and  gold  of  Luk,  or  Spaynyssh  laton  togedre,  and 
Buiche  warkes,  so  untrewely  made  by  suiche  persons  afore- 
said, dredyng  the  serche  of  the  wardens  of  Brauderie  in  the 
said  citie  of  London,  kepen  and  senden  onto  the  fayres  of 
Steresbrugg,  Ely,  Oxenford,  and  Saleabuiy,  and  ther  thei  outre 
hem,  to  greet  t&seit  of  our  soverain  ]>.  the  Kyng  and  all  his 
peple."  To  which  it  was  replied  that  all  such  counterfeits 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  king^. 

Compared  with  the  great  number  of  splendid  church  vest- 
ments that  once  existed  in  this  country,  veiy  few  at  present 
remain.  At  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  where  copes  continued 
to  be  worn  as  late  as  the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Warburton,  there 
are  three,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Roman  Catholic  coll^  of  St.  Maiy's,  Oscott,  has  a  vray 
beautiful  suit,  found  ™led  iip  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterfori 
and  subsequently  presented  to  the  institution  by  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  One 
of  crimson  velvet  , 
at  Black  Ladies, 
Staffordshire.One 
of  cloth  of  gold, 
atStonyhiust.One 
of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with 

p  Roll,  of  P«rU  ^i.  p.  27B.  ^  Holl.  of  PwL,  »iL  p.  JM. 
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crowns  and  stars  of  Bethlehem,  at  Chipping  Campden,  Glou- 
cestershire.    One  of         /~^ 
purple  velvet,  in  the  I 

Roman  Catholic  cha-  ^ 

pel  at  Weston  Under-  /•     *\       J-^-s. 
wood,  Northampton- O  — ^^"^ 

shire.   One, probably  ^j  ^ 

acope.atLIaughame,  ^     V^^ 

Caermarthenshire.  /V)*.  ^~^ 

One  of  green  velvet  in 
the  cathedral  at  Ely. 
One  of  the  earlier  pEU*t 
of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, formerly  belong- 
ingto  the  nuns  of  Sion 
House,  nowin  the  pos- 
session o(  the  earl  of  co^.w,«»,.onan-«.i. 
Shrewsbury;  and  several  in  the  possession  of  Edw.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Lincoln.  Besides  these,  there  are  portions  of  embroidery, 
formerly  used  as  vest- 
ments.generally  copes, 
at  Buckland,  Worces- 
tershire ;  Ling,  Nor- 
folk ;  East  Langdon, 
Kent ;  Bacton,  and 
Kinnersley,  Hereford- 
shire ;  Hiillavington, 
and  Cirencester,  Glou- 
cestershire ;  Stoke 
Canon,  Devonshire ; 
all  converted  into  pul- 
pit and  fdtar  cloths: 
there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  frag- 
ment so  carefully  pre- 
served at  Lutterworth, 
really  formed  a  portion 
of  the  vestment  worn  by  John  Wickliff : — Kettleston,  Norfolk ; 
Wool,  Dorsetshire;  Conway,  Caernarvonshire;  Careby,  Lin- 
colnshire ;  at  Cothele  Chapel,  Cornwall ;  there  are  two  altar 
fronts  of  velvet  in  a  perfect  state  at  Wardoor  Castle,  a  cope 
fonnerly  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  other  spcci- 
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mens ;  another  vestment  from  this  abbey  is  at  Stony  hurst; 
at  Talacre  a  chesable  from  . 

Ba3ingwerkAbbey,(?)and  ^'  ''- 

an  ancient  alb  at  Shrews- 
bury; at  Prior  Park,  near 
Bath,  and  Bath  Abbey, 
are  various  ancient  spe- 
cimens;  MadeleyChapel,   _•  .-^ 
Shropshire,  has  two  vest- 
ments of  the  fourteenth 
centiuy,   probably  from 
the  priory  of  Much  Wen- 
lock,  Little  Dean,  G!ou-                e^i  i^won  k«l.  (*.i 
cestershire.     This  list,  imperfect  and  brief  as  it  is,  the  reader 
will  probably  be  able  to  augment,  and  to  correct  those  defici- 
encies for  which  I  feel  myself  incompetent. 

The  embroideiy  at  Stoke  Canon  seems  to  have  been   an 
altar-cloth ;  it  has  three 
central  figures;  the  Con- 
ventional Devices  are  the 
eagledisplayed,B  fish,  and 
candlestick.   The  pulpit- 
cloth  atHullavington,  ori- 
ginally a  cope,  is  a  beau-  ' 
tifol  specimen  of  the  work 
of  the  period :  the  Re- 
deemer IS  represented  in  'i^  .y.* 
the  centre  suspended  on 
a  cross,  with  angels  catch- 
ing the  blood  in  chalices ;  •;-;•-  ..ij. 
the  velvet  ground  is  pow- 
dered over  with  angels 

with    outspread    wings,      .  :~- 

standing  on  stars  of  Beth- 
lehem, with  fleur-de-Us, 
and  with  one  of  the  pat- 
terns found  on  the  Com- 
munion table-cloth  atEast 
Langdon,  represented  in 
theaccompanyingfig.(A.)  "*"  '^^""'■""'■ 

The  repetition  and  recurrence  of  these  Conventional  Devices 
is  very  general.    The  same  patterns,  for  instance,  occur  at 
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Buckland,  in  Worcestershire,  as  are  found  on  the  fragments 
supposed  to  have  formed  < 

portions  of  Wickliffs  vest- 
ment at  Lutterworth ;  on 
the  Ely  and  Weston-Un- 
derwood  copes  the  same 
patterns  are  observable ; 
at  St.Thomas,  Salisbury, 
Careby,  Weston-Under- 
wood,  and  Stoke  Canon, 
the  same  style  and  pat- 
terns prevail.  The  Com- 
munion-cloth at  Emneth, 
Cambridgeshire,  given  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hewar  (circa 
1570),  has  the  same  pat- 
tern as  may  be  seen  EBti«»a«.i«i. 
amongst  the  four  on  the  cope  at  Weston-Underwood.  At 
HuUavington  and  Cirencester  the  same  Conventional  Design 
may  also  be  traced.  In 
the  latter  church  there  is 
a  pulpit-cloth,  no  longer 
used,  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  out  of 
some  ancient  vestment, 
probably  a  cope,  as  it  has 
been  cut  into  long  strips, 
and  sewed  up  into  its  pre- 
sent shape.  It  is  made 
of  blue  velvet,  with  a 
wide  border,  which  is 
now  quite  faded,  but  was 
perhaps  purple.  Both  the 
middle  and  border  are 
covered  with  spangles, 
and  embroidered  with 
cherubim  standing  on 
stars  of  Bethlehem ;  and 
with  pine-apples,  in  gold 

and  colours.    The  border  ) 

at  the  upper  part  seems  c<^um^u.>a  w«««™hi« 

meant  to  be  worn  round  the  back  of  the  neck>  as  the  pine- 
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apples  are  inverted.  One  of  the  cherubim  holds  a  shield 
of  armorial  bearings ; — Argent,  on  a  chevron  sable,  three 
roses,  or.  Under  which  is  a  scroll,  with  the  words  "  Orate 
pro  anima  domini  Radulphi  parsons."  Under  the  other  cheru* 
bimarethe  words  "  Gloria  tibitrinitas."  Over  the  pine-apples 
on  the  border  are  the  words  "  Da  gloriam  Deo."  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  chancel  is  the  brass  of  a  priest,  bemng  the 
chahce  and  paten,  who  appears  to  be  the  donor  of  this  vest- 
ment.    The  inscription  to  it  runs  thus : 

"Orate  pro  anima  domini  Radulphi  Paraone  quondam  Capellani  per- 
petiue  canlaris  sanctffi  Trinitatis  in  hac  Eccleeia  fimdata  qui  obiit  22  die 
Au^sd  Anno  Domini  1478,  cujue  animm  propitietur  deus.     Amen." 

It  seems  probable  by  this  that  the  vestment  was  left  by 
Ralph  Parsons  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  will  give  both  the  date  of  the  vestment  and 
the  conventional  pattern.  This  chapel  was  founded  before 
the  year  1478,  though  the  present  building  was  made  at  the 
expense  of  Richard  Ruthal,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  native  of  the 
town,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  form,  under  which  the  art  of 
embroidery  was  displayed.  The  Hangings,  Frontals,  and 
Antependia  of  the  Altar  received  the  same  care  as  the  priestly 
vestments.  Still  fewer  of  these  remain,  a  fact  easily  accounted 
for,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Altar  itself,  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  according  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  letter,  Jan.  25, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  her  reign  (1B65)  of  "a  decent  table 
provided  at  the  cost  of  the  parish,  standing  on  a  frame." 
Of  these  Antependiums  I  have  seen  three.  Two  of  white 
watered  silk  {holoaericm)  beautifully  wrought,  having  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Assumption  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  ground  powdered  with  a  conventional  pattern,  ten 
feet  ten  inches  long,  and  three  feet  wide,  preserved  at  Chip- 
ping Campden.  One  probably  of  tarterain,  {Tartarinns,  tarta- 
riscus,  Cloth  of  Tkrs,)  temp.  Edw.  IH.,  a  most  interesting  speci- 
men of  this  kind  of  manufacture,  at  Steeple  Aston,  Oxford- 
shire. It  is  purfled  {pourfile,  brvUatm)  with  various  patterns, 
two  of  which  are  introduced  (see  figures,  p.  318  and  343); 
others  represent  the  crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer,  the  death  of 
St.  Stephen  and  other  holy  martyrs ;  these  are  heightened  by 
needlework,  and  the  countenances  have  been  pressed  with  a 
hot  iron,  to  give  the  more  prominent  parts  higher  relief. 
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Another  figured  in  Hoare's  Wiltshire,  belonging  to  St.  Thomas's 
church,  Salisbuiy.  And  this  list  also,  the  reader  will  moat 
likely  be  able,  from  his  own  observation,  to  augment. 


It  remains  merely  to  ofier  an  ex^anation  of  the  mode  by 
which  this  kind  of  decoration  was  effected. 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  noted,  that  velvet,  having  a  shift- 
ing surface,  it  necessarily  becomes  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
materials  to  work  upon.  No  doubt  the  early  embroideresses 
fuUy  experienced  the  inconvenience,  for  they  did  not,  at  least 
in  all  the  examples  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed, 
attempt  a  labour  that  would  have  been  both  perplexing  and, 
certainly  to  the  extent  they  followed  it,  insuperable.  All  their 
needlework  is  first  done  upon  some  other  material  {en  ra/iporf), 
such  as  linen,  canvass,  silk,  or  vellum,  and  their  operations  (ap- 
pliquces)  subsequently  sewn  vpon  the  velvet.  This  was  simply 
the  universal  method  adopted  to  produce  these  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  manual  ingenuity  that  now  elicit  our  admiration. 
A  more  particular  account,  however,  shall  be  given,  for 
knowing  the  process  by   which   Early   English  embroidery 
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was  fabricated,  there  will  not  then  exist  any  obstacle  in  en- 
deavouiing  to  copy  it.  Apprehending,  too,  the  piindples  that 
directed  the  manu&cture,  its  imitation  will  become  an  easy 
and  agreeable  accomplishment,  as  well  as  fonn  an  elegant  and 
refined  occupation  for  those  spare  hours,  which  our  fair 
countrywomen  have  of  late  years  so  toilsomely  spent,  over  the 
coarse  materials,  and  the  tasteless  patterns,  imported  from 
Germany. 

The  mat«riaU  that  may  be  legitimately  used  to  produce 
English  embroidery  like  that  already  described,  are  limited 
to  five  :  namely,  gold  and  silver  tambour  {passe),  jewels,  velvet, 
and  silk'.  Having  chosen  the  substance  that  was  to  be 
wrought,  the  first  point  was  to  make  out  the  pattern  (^endre 
la  tmlle)  of  the  conventional  device  that  was  to  be  powdered 
on  the  stuface.  This  might  be  done  by  tracing  it  by 
means  of  chalk  upon  white  paper,  and  piercing  that  so  as  to 
shew  its  contour ;  several  others  could  then  be  cut  out  to  the 
same  size  and  figures.  The  foundation  (le  fond)  of  canvass, 
vellum,  or  any  ottier  suitable  stuff,  most 
commonly  the  former,  was  then  shaped 
in  a  simikr  way,  the  edges  being  bound 
(ffolonner)  with  cord,  which  was  after- 
wards cast  over  (en  guipure)  with  gold  , 
or  silver  tambour.  The  inner  part  of  I 
the  design  was  then  worked,  either  plain  * 
or  in  shades,  in  tapestry  stitch  vrith 
silk;  this  too  was  sometimes  raised 
above  the  foundation  by  felt  {embouttin). 
If  a  leaf  were  to  be  represented,  {pcuae 
en  barbiciea,)  the  fibres  were  expressed  ™^ 
by  a  fine  thread  of  tambour  being  *-^(^ 
Ughtly  passed  among  the  silk,  to  indicate  the  vegetable  tissue. 
In  fact,  neither  gold  nor  silver  could  ever  be  inappropriately, 
or  too  profusely  introduced,  in  dehneating  the  object. 

There  were  two  ways  of  introducing  the  gold  or  sUver  portion. 
A  very  common  method  was  to  take  a  piece  of  gold  lace,  and 
cutting  it  out  in  the  required  shape,  to  attach  it  to  the  foun- 
dation, and  the  siuface  of  this  {le  passe  Sparine)  was  nused 
{embouttin)  in  certain  lines  (as,  for  instance,  in  representing 
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the  sacred  monogram)  by  cord  or  common  twine,  which  in  its 
turn  was  whipped  over  {ffuipe)  hot  completely  covered  with  a 


thread  of  the  same  metal.    The  other  mode  {en  covchure)  was 
the  most  ancient  of  embroideries ;  it  was  made  with  coarse 
gold  thread  or  spangles,  sewn  in  rows  one  beside  another. 
The  introduction  of  spangles  [paUletea)  took  place  at  an 
early  period.    They  are  ^^ 
often  seen  representing  ^P|     ^^^ 
tendrils,  springing  from  ^mr     %jf 
the  points  of  leaves,  and  ^^^     ^^k>    .^1^ 
are  very  rarely  fomid^»    '^SP^    iIh 
sewn  upon  the  device  ^^       ''"*' 

itself.  '-^'Sr.siSi:^^— 

The  conventional  devices  most  usually 
adopted  ia  Medieval  Embroidery,  were  leopards 
of  gold;  black  trefoils;  white  harts  having 
'  crowns  round  their  necks,  with  chains,  silver 
and  gilt ;  Catherine  wheels  ;  falcons ;  swans ;  archangels ; 
stars ;  fleur-de-lis ;  lions  ;  griffins ;  hearts  ;  moons  ;  stars ; 
peacocks;  dragons;  eagles  displayed;  lilies;  and  imaginary 
leaves  and  flowers.  chablbs  henrt  habtsborne. 
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ON  THE  MEDIEVAL  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHI- 
TECTURB  OF  PARIS. 

[second  period.] 

There  is  always  this  difficulty  attendant  on  any  endeavour 
to  classify  the  medieval  buildings  of  Paris,  that  they  have 
been  so  much  altered  and  added  to  at  various  periods,  as  often 
to  make  it  a  work  of  impossibility  to  range  a  given  edifice 
within  a  distinct  chronological  class.  The  same  edifice  may 
contain  examples  of  every  different  style  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  therefore  a  strict  classification  in  order  of  time  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  an  account  like  the  present.  In  noticing,  how- 
ever,  the  second  period  of  French  Medieval  Architecture,— 
that  period  which  corresponds  to  the  age  of  the  early  and  the 
complete  pointed  with  us, — we  come  upon  a  building  nearly 
perfect  in  itself,  and  less  spoiled  by  additions  of  later  times 
than  any  other  in  the  capital.     We  allude  to 

La  Sainte  Chapelle.  This  beautiful  building,  which  has 
always  been  considered  a  master-work  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
built  by  Pierre  de  Montereau,  under  order  of  St.  Louis,  was 
finished  A.D.  1245,  and  was  dedicated  A.D.  1248.  Since 
that  period  it  has  had  a  wheel-window  of  the  fifteenth  century 
inserted  in  the  western  gable,  and  some  trifling  additions 
have  been  made  at  the  west  end  and  on  the  south  side,  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  it  still  remains  a  glorious  monument  of 
the  piety  of  its  founder  and  the  skill  of  its  architect.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  what  was  once  the  principal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  France,  and  which  is  still  called  the  Palais,  though 
now  appropriated  only  to  the  Courts  of  Judicature.  Here  St. 
Louis  determined  to  erect  a  suitable  building  to  receive  the 
relics  which  he  had  purchased  on  his  first  crusade, — ^part  of 
the  true  cross,  the  sacred  napkin,  &c. — and  the  monarch  seema 
to  have  spared  no  expense  in  effecting  his  object.  The  edifice, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  one  that  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  le  Gros  (A.  D.  1108 — 1187),  consists  of  a  lower  and 
an  upper  chapel,  each  with  four  bays'  on  either  side,  with  an 
octagonal  eastern  end,  a  roof  of  high  pitch,  and  a  lofty  spire. 
On  the  northern  side  stood  a  chapter-house  and  vestry,  on  the 
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southern  a  sacristry  and  treasury :  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
chapel  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground  of  the  court-yard,  while 
that  to  the  upper  was  by  a  flight  of  steps,  over  which  a  French 
prince  once  galloped  his  horse,  and  on  which  is  laid  part  of  the 
scene  of  Boileau's  LiUrin.  The  lower  chapel  comprises  a  central 
and  two  side  aisles,  with  short  massive  pillars,  and  very  strong 
vaulting,  intended  to  support  the  floor  of  the  upper  chapel. 
Some  curious  horizontal  stone  springers,  going  from  the  side 
walls  to  the  piers  of  the  central  aisle,  form  a  distinctive  feature 
of  this  part  of  the  building.  In  the  upper  chapel  there  are  no 
aisles ;  it  forms  one  exceedingly  lofty  room,  in  which  (as  in 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge]  the  waUs  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared,  and  to  have  left  only  vast  panels  of  the  most 
gorgeously  coloured  glass.  Beneath  the  windows  runs  a  series 
of  niches  all  round  the  chapel,  and  the  vaulting,  quadripartite 
and  plain,  but  very  bold,  ris^  domically  over  head.  Every 
internal  space  not  occupied  by  glass  was  originally  covered 
either  with  gold,  colour,  or  glass  enamel**;  and  the  effect  was 
splendid  in  the  extreme.  The  glass  filling  all  the  windows 
still  'remains  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  put  up  in  the 
time  of  its  founder;  and,  next  to  that  of  Chartres,  it  is  the 
most  splendid  in  France.  At  the  eastern  end  oi  the  chapel 
stood  a  grand  shrine,  and  the  whole  was  profusely  decorated 
with  sculpture.  The  style  of  the  edifice  is  the  pm-est  and  the 
most  beautifuUy  finished  early-pointed  throughout,  although 
the  western  wheel-window  is  of  the  Flamboyant  period :  all 
the  details  are  most  carefully  executed,  and  the  building 
(which  is  now  reatoring,  bother  with  the  whole  of  the  Palais, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  government  and  the  city)  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  professional  study. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  Palus  de  Justice,  such  as  the 
towers  of  the  Conciei^rie  and  other  portions  of  the  inner  courts, 
which  are  neariy  of  the  same  date  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  but 
they  are  not  of  great  architectural  value.  This  period  may  be 
considered  rich  in  illustration  at  Paris,  when  we  include  in  it 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Notre  Bame,  and  the  portions  of  the 
other  chnrches  mentioned  in  the  last  number  aa  belonging  to 
it.  The  great  model  for  the  si^le  in  this  part  of  France  is  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Denis.  There  are  also  several  exquisite 
churches  of  the  same  date  in  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 

'  In  the  CbUeaii  of  SL  Ornniin  en  Lkje  tben  ia  itill  to  be  se«n  the  eh«twl  of  ths 
time  of  Chailei  V.  <  A.  D.  1361— 80} ,  the  iona  walls  of  which  an  raHnJy  «««r>rf  wIM  f(tiL 
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country.  A  small  church  of  this  date,  St.  Pierre  aux  Boeuis, 
stood,  till  within  six  or  seven  years,  in  a  street  close  to  Notre 
Dame.  It  had  been  desecrated  during  the  Revolution,  and 
was  taken  down  to  allow  of  the  street  being  widened.  The 
best  portions  of  the  weatcm  front  were  then  transferred  to  the 
western  front  of  St.  Severin,  which  is  in  part  of  the  same  epoch, 
under  the  superintendancc  of  one  of  the  most  able  architects 
of  France,  M.  Lassus.  Before  quitting  th^  period  we  must 
again  remind  our  readers  that  its  principal  existing  specimens 
are  in  St.  Denis,  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 

THIRD    PERIOD. 

We  now  come  to  the  buildings  erected  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  one,  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Flamboyant  style.  This  period  corre- 
sponds in  date  to  that  of  the  Decorated  style  with  us, — that 
style  which  flourished  under  the  second  and  third  Edwards, 
but  began,  even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Eich^  II.,  to  shew 

rptoms  of  perpendicular  stiffiiess  and  ultimate  decay.  To 
flowing  osculating  curve  of  our  Decorated  style,  France, 
and  Paris  in  particular,  ofiers  no  contemporaneous  analogy. 
The  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  centiury  was  characterized 
there  by  a  style  differing  but  Uttle  from  that  of  the  thirteenth, 
though  always  tending  to  a  gradual  opening  and  softening 
down  of  mouldings,  as  well  as  ultimatdy  to  an  interflowing 
and  intersecting  of  tracery.  The  examples  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  century  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  preceding,  except  by  an  experienced  eye,  and  the  period 
may  be  designated  as  one  of  comparative  plainness  and  even 
poverty.  The  cause  of  this  stop  in  the  progress  of  French 
architecture  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  dreadful  wars  and 
civil  troubles  which  desolated  the  coimtry  throughout  that 
period,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  kings  as  well  as  the 
nobles.  One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  this  style  extant  in 
Paris  is 

The  Chapel  op  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  College 
de  Beauvais.  In  plan  it  resembles  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  thou^ 
it  has  no  under  chapel,  and  has  not  a  vaulting  of  stone,  but 
merely  a  king-post  and  coved  roofing.  The  windows  have 
lost  their  stained  glass,  and  the  building  is  at  present  dese- 
crated. Its  details  and  plan  are  pure,  and  it  is  a  model  that 
might  well  serve  for  a  plain,  and  yet  very  effective,  chapel  for 
any  coUegiate  edifice. 
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Thb  Chapel  of  St.  John  Lateran,  or  the  chapel  of  the 
Commandery  of  the  order  of  Malta,  is  a  small  building  of  the 
same  date,  near  the  College  de  France.  It  has  an  aisle  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  aa  itself  added  to  its  southern 
side,  but  of  later  date.  A  square  tower,  connected  with  this 
religious  house,  is  still  standing. 

The  Convent  of  the  Bernardins  is  also  of  this  date.  It 
was  founded  as  early  as  A.D.  1244,  by  Stephen  of  Lexington, 
an  Englishman,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  but  the  church,  once 
attached  to  it,  though  now  destroyed,  was  built  A.D.  1338, 
and  the  grand  refectory,  which  still  remains,  was  apparently  a 
contemporaneous  building.  This  vast  edifice  consists  of  a  crypt 
or  cellar  and  two  upper  stories,  with  a  loft  of  unusually  high 
pitch  above  the  whole.  The  cellar  and  refectory  effe  vaulted, 
and  divided  down  their  length  by  two  rows  of  seventeen 
columns  each ;  the  capitals  are  simple,  and  all  of  the  same  (a 
perfectly  unique)  design  ]  the  details  plain,  the  workmanship 
exceedingly  solid  and  good.  Id  a  building  attached  to  the 
refectory,  and  as  M.  A.  Lenoir  supposes  in  the  church  also, 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  is  decidedly  of  the  Decorated  or 
flowing  character,  forming  early  examples  of  this  style  in  the 
French  capital. 

The  College  de  Navarre  was  of  the  date  1302,  but  few 
of  the  medieval  parts  now  remain — two  buildings,  probably 
the  chapel  and  refectory,  being  all  now  extant ;  and  of  these 
the  exteriors  only  are  to  be  made  out,  the  interior  and  the 
details  having  been  entirely  altered.  The  edifice  is  now  appro- 
priated to  the  Ecole  Folytechnique, 

The  College  de  Batedx  has  a  beautiful  little  gateway  of 
this  epoch,  bearing  on  its  front  the  date  1305,  still  stanmng 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Other  portions  of  a  later  style  are 
to  be  found  in  the  coiut  within. 

The  Conventu^u,  Church  op  the  Celestins  was  a 
more  important  example  of  this  style,  and,  though  of  small 
dimensions,  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  capital  in  monu- 
mental erections.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  south  aisles : 
one  of  the  latter  is  d^troyed,  and  the  ch\m;h  itself  desecrated, 
being  used  as  a  storehouse  for  a  regiment  of  horse  quartered 
in  the  conventual  buildings.  There  was  no  clerestory  near 
triforium  :  the  capitals  of  the  shafts,  as  is  common  in  this  style, 
were  ornamented  with  small  crisped  thistle-leaves  delicately 
wrought,  the  mouldings  very  open,  and  producing  little  effect 
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of  light  and  shade.  On  either  side  of  the  western  doorway 
stood  statues  of  the  founder  of  the  church  and  his  consort, 
Charles  V.  of  France  and  Queen  Jehanne  de  Bourbon.  The 
cloister  of  this  convent  was  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  chaste 
specimen  of  the  latest  epoch  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Church  of  St.  Leu  and  St.  Gilles  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  although  the  western  door- 
way may  be  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  would  be  desig- 
nated in  England  as  early  pointed.  The  building  consists  of 
a  nave  and  side  aisles  with  chapels,  an  octagonal  eastern  end, 
and  a  small  recent  ciypt  serving  as  a  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Therd  is  a  clerestoiy,  but  no  truorium :  parts  of 
the  church  are  of  the  Flamboyant  style. 

The  Tower  of  St.  Gehevievb  (the  old  church)  is  pwHy 
of  this  century,  but  the  foundations  are  of  the  Romane  epodi 
and  the  crowning  battlements  of  the  Flamboyant.  In  its  pro- 
portions this  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  style,  although  ra- 
ther plain.  It  is  now  incorporated  in  the  buildings  of  the 
College  Henri  IV.  A  few  windows  of  one  of  the  conventual 
buildings  of  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  still  remain,  but 
they  serve  only  to  fix  the  date  of  their  erection  within  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  CoLLEGe  de  Montaigu  was  also  of  this  centmy,  and 
some  windows  of  a  building  that  probably  formed  the  chapd 
were  till  lately  extant  on  the  side  facing  St.  Genevieve.  The 
building  was  not  in  other  respects  of  much  architectural, 
though  of  high  academical,  interest. 

The  havoc  of  the  two  revolutions  and  their  consequent 
poiods  of  Vandalism,  was  made  principally  upon  buildings  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  most  of  the  Parisian  convents  having 
been  either  founded  or  re-endowed  and  enlai^d  during  Ihat 
period ;  and  this  is  another  cause  why  the  capital  is  poor  in 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  time  in  question.  A  splendid 
military  structure  of  that  epoch  still  exists  close  to  Pans, — ^we 
allude  to  the  chateau  of  Vincennes, — and  this,  with  the  chapd 
of  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  form  the  best  models 
of  the  style  to  be  found  near  the  French  capital. 

FOURTH  period. 

The  great  change  &om  the  geometrical  spirit  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  flowing  lines  and 
fanciful  combinations  of  the  Flamboyant  style,  began  to  take 
place  soon  after  the  year  1400,  but  did  not  become  fully 


developed  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  English  &om  Prance, 
or  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centmy.  In  the  state  of 
comparative  peace  which  ensued,  the  nation  became  wealthy ; 
noble  patrons  and  founders  again  enriched  the  Church ;  and 
Architecture  took  a  new  spring.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  not 
in  Paris  that  the  great  examples  of  this  style  are  to  be  sought: 
they  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provincial  cities.  Notwith- 
standing, Paris  has  several  good  edifices  in  this  style,  although 
of  comparatively  sm^  size:  and  of  these  one  of  the  brat 
is  the 

Chdech  of  St.  Gebmain  L'AuxsRitoiB.  This  building 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  founded  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century :  but  the  only  portion  anterior  to  the  thirteenth 
century  is  the  tower,  which  is  of  the  Homane  style,  probably 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  is  placed  at  the  south-east 
junction  of  the  south  transept  and  choir.  The  western  portal 
IS  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  still  retains  the  figures  of 
saints  with  which  it  was  originally  ornamented :  the  rest  of 
the  edifice  is  entirely  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  is 
cruciform,  with  side  aisles  and  a  polygonal  apse :  there  is  a 
lofty  clerestory,  but  no  triforium :  elaborate  wheel-windows 
at  the  ends  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  a  porch,  with  rooms 
in  the  upper  story,  covering  the  western  end  of  the  nave. 
The  portals  of  the  transepts  are  lofty,  wide,  and  profusely 
decorated  with  niches  in  their  mouldings.  The  aisles  are 
accompanied  by  a  complete  series  of  chapels,  some  of  which 
contain  remarkable  monuments  and  altar-&amefi.  Some 
buildings  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  adjoining  the  western 
end  of  the  nave,  have  been  taken  down  during  a  complete 
reparation  and  restoration  of  the  church,  which  has  lately 
been  effected  under  the  superintendance  of  M.  Lassus.  The 
choir  is  not  yet  restored,  but  the  building,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  one  of  ibe  most  valuable,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
which  Paris  possesses.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  historo»l  associations  connected  with  the  name  of  this 
church.  No  portions  ran^  of  its  cloister  and  the  schools 
once  dependent  on  it. 

The  Church  op  St.  Medebic,  or  St.  Mebt,  (as  it  is  usually 
cidled,)  is  another  excellent  example  of  the  Plamboyant  style. 
In  plan  it  is  similar  to  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  but  it  is 
smaller  in  dimensions.  The  character  of  the  tracery  is  good, 
and  the  western  front,  above  which  the  tower  rises,  possesses 
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some  sculptured  decoration, — not  original,  unfortunately,  but 
recently  copied  with  several  blunders  from  old  models.  Some 
of  the  original  glass  of  this  church  remains ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  is  good.  The  tower  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  chtirch,  and  is  very  plain  without  a  spire. 

The  Chubch  of  St.  Severin  is  the  richest  example  of  this 
style  in  the  capital.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  doable  side 
aules,  triforium  and  clerestory,  no  transepts,  and  a  complete 
series  of  chapels  running  aU  round  the  church,  and  giving 
almost  the  effect  of  triple  lateral  aisles.  The  western  end  of 
the  church,  the  tower  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave, 
and  the  three  western  bays  of  the  nave,  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  a  Flamboyant  window  and  gable  have  been 
added  to  this  front,  and  the  spire  of  the  tower  is  of  the  same, 
if  not  a  later,  period :  the  rest  is  of  the  early  and  late  Flam- 
boyant styles.  All  the  details  of  this  building  are  peculiarly 
rich  and  well  executed ;  the  tracery  of  the  windows  elegant 
in  design,  the  curves  flowing  freely  without  being  too  intricate. 
The  chapels  have  extemaUy  a  small  gable  over  each,  filled 
with  admirable  tracery  of  great  variety  in  design :  the  vaulting 
throughout  the  church  is  good,  and  the  bosses  of  beautiful 
workmanship.  At  the  eastern  end,  in  the  centre  of  the  apse 
aud  aisles,  occurs  a  curious  twisted  column,  from  which  the 
vaulting-ribs  spring  off  with  an  elaborate  intricacy  of  inter- 
section nardly  to  be  equalled  elsewhere.  This  church,  which 
has  been  placed,  we  beUeve,  for  restoration  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Lassus,  is  one  of  the  most  important  buildings  to  be  studied 
by  the  architectural  visitor  of  Paris. 

The  Church  op  St.  Nicolas  hes  Champs  is  another 
edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century,  standing  near  the  monasteiy 
of  9t.  Martin  des  Champs  before  mentioned.  It  has  an  ample 
nave,  with  large  side  aisles,  and  a  tower  at  the  south-w»t 
angle  of  the  church.  In  general  character  it  closely  resembles 
St.  Mederic  and  St.  Germain  rAuxerrots,  but  the  aisles  at 
their  western  ends  have  lai^er  windows  inserted.  Some  of 
the  ancient  glass  preserved  here  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
nave  arches  are  loffy,  and  there  is  a  good  clerestory,  but  no 
triforium. 

The  Church  of  St.  Medard  is  of  the  same  epoch  as  the 
foregoing,  but  is  not  of  so  good  a  character  in  its  details. 
Here  there  are  no  transepts,  but  the  aisles  have  side  chapds. 
The  tower,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  nave,  has  a  late  spire 
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r  to  that  of  St.  Severin.  The  orientation  of  this  church 
(like  that  of  several  medieval  churches  of  Paris)  deviates  widely 
&om  the  usual  directiou,  being  nearly  north-east  and  south- 
west". 

The  Chcech  op  St.  Gervais  is  a  late  but  very  beautiful 
edifice  of  this  period.  It  is  cruciform,  with  single  side  aisles 
and  lateral  chapels,  a  lady  chapel  appended  to  a  polygonal 
apse,  and  a  tower  at  the  northern  side  of  the  choir.  The 
western  front  is  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  The  arches  of  this 
edifice  are  peculiarly  hght  and  lofty — so  is  the  clerestory  above 
them — and  the  roof,  which  covers  a  bold  vaulting,  is  of  un- 
usually sharp  pitch,  to  be  equalled  only  at  Rouen  or  St.  Denis. 
Much  glass  of  excellent  character  remains  here,  especially 
in  the  lady  chapel,  where  it  has  been  all  preserved,  and  is  the 
best  of  its  date  in  the  capital.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  church  is  a  magnificent  pendant  crown  in  the 
lady  chapel,  coming  down  from  the  central  boss,  and  con- 
nected with  the  side  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  in  a  manner  that  to 
the  professional  eye  gives  great  pleasing,  and  wiUi  the 
uninitiated  passes  as  a  miracle  of  architectui^  prowess.  Its 
size  is  unusually  large,  and  for  depth  we  have  not  seen  it 
equalled,  except  in  a  similar  instance  at  Caudebec  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  Towee  op  St.  Jacques  nz  la  Boucherie  is  all  that 
remains  of  one  of  the  principal  Flamboyant  churches  of  the 
metropolis,  and  it  is  still  the  finest  emfice  of  the  kind  in 
Paris.  Its  spire  has  long  been  destroyed,  but  its  other  parts 
are  in  good  preservation:  and  the  panelling,  with  flowing 
tracery  and  crocketed  pinnacles,  covering  the  sides  and 
buttresses,  and  running  up  among  the  lofty  windows,  gives  it 
a  pecuharly  rich  efiect.  Immense  gai^uilles  and  upright 
figures  of  animals  at  the  upper  comers  add  to  its  picturesque, 
if  not  to  its  architectural,  v^ue. 

The  Convent  of  the  Brothers  op  the  order  of  Charity 
OP  OCR  Ladt,  (afterwards  of  Augustinian,  and  finally  of 
reformed  Carmelite  monks,)  still  exists:  and  in  its  cloister, 
which  is  nearly  perfect,  offers  a  good  example  of  the  Plam- 

*  The  church  of  the  funoui  Mxy  of  eut ;  lo  also  were  the  chapel  of  the  Corde- 
St  Victor,  a  beautiful  Flamboyinc  edifice,  lien,  and  Che  church  of  the  C£l«iliiu.  The 
had  the  lame  orientation  :  to  had  those  of  Parisian  chuichei  of  the  aeieDteenth  cen- 
the  abbcT  of  St.  Antoine  and  the  Uouie  of  tunr  followed  no  liw  of  orientatuMl  i  man; 
.i._™..  ^_s  .^_i — ra.  1, -_  ■n.'K..  _i ^  fauilt  uoith  and  BOUtll. 
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boysnt  style.  The  dimensions  of  the  cloister  are  veiy  small. 
(suited  however  to  the  found&tion) ;  the  arcades  are  open 
down  to  the  level  of  the  ground;  the  moulding  of  the  ribs 
descend  continuously  along  the  piers,  and  their  profiles, 
though  open,  are  of  good  design.  As  the  only  medieval 
cloister  extant  in  Fans,  this,  uough  rarely  seen,  should 
certainly  be  visited'. 

riFTH  PEOIOn. 

We  come  now  to  the  closing  style  of  the  middle  ages,  that 
which  in  France  has  been  termed  the  style  of  the  SenaisiaMee 
de$  ArU, — a  strange  misnomer, — as  if  art  had  not  existed  in 
the  most  intense  degree  throughout  many  preceding  centuries ! 
A  more  appropriate  appellation  would  have  been  that  of  the 
Franciscan  style,  as  having  derived  its  birth  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Italian  art  into  France  during  the  reign  of  Frauds 
I. — -just  as  we  apply  the  terms  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  to  its 
equivalents  in  England.  The  remains  of  this  style  in  Paris 
are,  however,  to  be  found  principally  in  secular  buddings,  such 
as  the  older  portions  of  the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  University,  and 
numerous  private  mansions.  Of  ecclesiastical  edifices  we  have 
only  three  that  are  of  considerable  note.   The  first  of  these  is 

The  Chough  op  St.  Etienne  dc  Mont.  This,  thou^  a 
fantastic  building,  is  one  of  great  interest  and  architectural  effect. 
It  occupied  all  the  sixteenth  century  in  building,  and  therefore 
touches  in  some  details  on  the  Flamboyant  style,  while  in 
others  it  passes  into  Franco-Italian.  It  consists  of  a  central 
and  side  aisles  with  lateral  chapels,  pseudo-transepts,  and  a 
polygonal  apse.    A  lofty  and  curiously  elongated  tower  stands 

Terj  liteit  period  of  the  Flunboyuit  ctylc^ 

been  onrchued  b;  tliE  FtcdcIi  gomn- 


bot«li  of  Puii,  the  HAtei  de  Seni,  the  meat,  with  the  mignifieeDt  collection  of 

HStel  de  CluDT.  uid   the  Hlltel   de  La  medieral  antiqnitiea  formed  in  it  b;  the 

Tremoille:  buildings  of  the  grenteit  beaut;  late   M.  Du  Sommfi-Brd.      It  hu   been 

■nd  Tslue  ia  ererj'  unie  of  the  word,  and  appropriated  to  the  poipoeea  nf  a  natioml 

of  a  cliii  to  which  we  hare  do  paialleli  in  muuDoi  for  medieval  lenuuni ;  ut  insti- 

England :    out  domeatiG   edificet   indeed  tntion  which  England  bai  dthei  not  tbe 

have  aeldom  eqnalled  thou  of  France.  meani,  or  elie  not  the  tute,  to  eatabliab. 

The  Ixt  of  theta  three  hoteli  baa  been  The  third,  we  are  aony  to  taj,  tbe  muni- 

demoliihed  ;    but  its  eculptnred   details,  cipalily  of  Paria  haa  not  jet  had  tbe  good 

with  all  ita  parte  of  value,  (and  great  tense  to  puicbtae,  and  thereb;  to  snc 

indeed  is  their  worth,)  have  been  pmerved  from  farther  deatmeticn;  an  act  of  amimoti 

in  order  to  be  re-erected  into  a  palace  for  of  tbe  same  nature,  as  if  anj  one  sboold 

tbe   archbishop  of  Paris,  the  design  for  neglect  to  purchase  a  genuine  [Hctore  bj 

which  has  be<ui  accepted  by  the  French  RaffiwUe  when  oSered  for  a  few  pounds,  d 

govemment  from  the  bandi  of  U.  Laaana.  ever  loch  an  oppaRnnitr  oimld  oc 

The  secor-- -' "-- "- ^- mj.__  _,  .,._ 


>e  second  of  the  three,  a  building  of  tbe 
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at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave,  and  various  buildings 
connected  with  the  edifice  join  on  at  the  eastern  end.  A 
small  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  among  the  buildings. 
A  splendid  stone  screen,  or  Jube,  of  most  elaborate  workman- 
ship and  design,  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave ;  there  is 
some  good  but  late  glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  edifice  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  pictorial  decorations.  In  a  chapel  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  choir  stands  the  tomb  of  St.  Genevieve, 
transferred  hither  from  the  ancient  church,  under  her  invoca- 
tion, which  used  to  touch  the  south  side  of  this  building.  It 
is  a  plain  monument  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Thk  Church  or  St.  Laurent  is  another  building  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  pseudo-cruciform  church,  with  a  tower 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  choir.  Farts  of  the  building, 
especially  on  the  northern  side,  are  Flamboyant  in  then* 
character,  but  the  rest  is  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  details  of  this  edifice  are  deep  pendants, 
proceeding  from  the  bosses  of  the  vaulting;  and  these,  at  the 
junction  of  the  naVe  and  choir,  are  sculptured  most  elaborately 
into  groups  of  figures  anything  but  ecclesiastical  in  their 
design.  Their  efiect  is  rich  and  striking,  and  the  character  of 
the  whole  edifice  is  one  of  considerable  lightness  and  elegance. 
The  workmanship  throughout  is  good,  and  all  the  sculptured 
portions  are  delicately  finished.    Its  dat«  is  A.  D.  1548 — 1595. 

The  Church  op  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet  has  a  curi- 
ous tower  of  this  period,  but  the  rest  of  the  edifice  is  of  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  tower  is  probably  the  latest 
erection  of  any  in  the  capital  containing  pointed  details. 

The  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  (A.D.  1532—1642,)  the 
last  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Paris  to  which  the  appellation  of 
medieval  can  be  applied, — ^if  indeed  the  use  of  that  term  be 
allowable  in  speaking  of  it, — ^is  the  grandest  instance  extant  of 
a  church  built  on  a  medieval  plan,  and  with  medieval  ideas, 
but  entirely  with  Italianized  details.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
a  medieval  decoration  in  the  building ;  every  ornament,  every 
capital,  eveiy  detail,  is  of  semi-classical  design ;  there  is  not  a 
single  part  of  it  which,  taken  in  itself,  may  not  be  called 
barbarous,  and  yet  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  splendid  in  the 
extreme, — very  harmonious,  full  of  indescribable  grandeur, 
bold  in  construction,  good  in  workmanship,  admirable  in 
suitableness  to  its  purpose,  and,  from  its  vast  proportions,  fit 
to  be  placed  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.    Of  its  size, 
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and  its  capability  of  accommodating  a  congregation  (of  course 
there  are  neither  pewB  nor  seats,  but  only  chairs  in  it),  some 
idea  may  be  fonned,  when  we  state  that  we  have  counted 
3000  persons  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  only.  The  church 
is  cruciform,  with  double  side  aisles  and  lateral  chapels  all 
round,  a  circular  apse  and  projecting  lady-chapel  annexed,  two 
towers  at  the  western  end,  and  a  truncated  spire  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  A  trifoiium,  and  a 
clerestory  with  wide  windows,  run  round  the  chiutih.  There 
are  wheel-windows  in  each  transept,  and  the  clerestory  windows 
of  the  choir  are  filled  with  fine  stained  glass  of  the  epoch. 
The  western  front  was  once  a  grand  specimen  of  the  style,  but 
has  been  long  since  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders,  principally  in  consequence  of  a  bequest  made  by 
the  celebrated  Colbert,  who  hes  buried  here.  The  portals  of 
the  transepts  are  gorgeously  decorated  with  niches  in  their 
mouldings,  and  are  admirable  examples  of  the  workmanship  of 
that  day.  Within,  the  extreme  elevation  of  the  arches  of  the 
nave,  giving  the  effect  of  great  lightness  to  what  are  really 
massive  piers,  the  consequently  vast  height  of  the  vaulting, 
and  the  well-conceived  interlacing  of  the  curves  of  the  various 
arches,  as  they  come  one  behind  the  other  on  the  eye,  cause 
a  mixed  emotion  of  surprise  and  delight.  The  sensations 
produced  by  the  interior  of  this  edifice  on  some  great  day  of 
solemn  festival,  such  as  the  Nativity  or  the  Assumption,  when 
all  the  resources  of  architectural,  pictorial,  and  musical  art, 
combine  to  heighten  the  devotion  of  the  thousands  of  wor- 
shippers there  assembled,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
have  experienced  them. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  medieval  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  Paris,  we  may  observe  that  partly  from  previous 
alteration,  partly  from  revolutionary  fury,  hardly  any  of  the 
ancient  stall-work  of  the  churches  has  been  allowed  to  remain, 
and  wooden  screens  probably  never  existed  'in  them.  Nearly 
all  the  medieval  tombs  have  disappeared,  and  we  do  not  know 
of  a  single  brass  or  incised  slab  in  any  church  of  the  metropolis. 
All  the  old  bells  too  have  been  lost,  or  if  any  remain  (as  at 
Notre  Dame)  they  have  been  replaced  there  by  some  fortunate 
concurrence  of  events.  The  principal  interest  of  these 
buildings  lies  in  their  walls,  and  we  repeat,  there  is  much  to 
be  seen  in  them  which  will  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
antiquary  or  the  architect.  h.  lohgueviilb  jonbs. 


ON  THE  KIMMEREDGE  "  COAL  MONEY." 

[B«d  U  OutRbBT,  BiptoBibtr  10,  ltU4-] 

An  investigation  of  that  antiquarian  puzzle,  the  so-caUed 
"  Kimmeridge  Coal  Money,"  may  not  be  considered  inapt  on 
this  occasion,  as  furnishing  facts  from  which  indications  may 
be  afforded  of  the  state  and  pn^ress  of  the  arts  unongst  the 
eariier  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

The  articles  termed  "  Kimmeridge  Coal  Mouct"  are  found 
only  in  one  locality,  in  the  pseudo-isle  of  Purbeck,  on  the 
Bonthera  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  They  are  mentioned  and  briefly 
described  ly  Hutchins,  the  historian  of  Dorsetshire;  who, 
however,  omrs  no  opinion  in  regard  to  them.  A  short  treatise 
on  them  was  published  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Miles, 
who  tx)nstructed  a  very  ingenious  hypothesis  on  the  subject, 
attributing  these  obscure  relics  to  the  hands  of  Phcenician 
artists,  and  regarding  them,  not  as  money  in  the  way  of  a 
circulating  currency,  "  but  as  representatives  of  coin,  and  of 
some  mystical  use  m  sacrificial  or  sepulchral  rites." 

These  curious  articles  are  found  in  two  little  secluded 
valleys  open  to  the  sea,  divided  by  an  intervening  ridge 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  known  as  Kimmeridge  and 
Worthbarrow  bays.  These  bays  are  in  the  wildest  and 
least  frequented  part  of  Furbeck,  where  the  ploughshare  is 
scarcely  known,  and  the  scanty  population,  retaining  much  of 
a  primitive  character,  live  remote  from  the  busy  world  with 
which  they  have  but  rare  intercourse.  It  is  beneath  the  un- 
broken pastures  of  this  romantic  district,  that  the  "  Kimme- 
ridge Coal  Money"  is  to  be  sought  for  and  found. 

The  material  of  which  these  uticles  are  formed  is  a  bitumi- 
nous shale,  of  which  an  extensive  bed  exists  on  that  part  of 
the  coast.  It  has  been  much  used  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
fuel,  and  is  still  in  request  by  the  inhabitants  for  that  purpose. 
It  burns  freely,  with  a  white  ash  and  slaty  residue,  and  diffuses 
a  disagreeable  bituminous  odour  throughout  the  apartment  in 
which  it  may  be  consumed. 

In  form  these  articles  are  flat  circular  pieces  with  bevelled 
and  moulded  edges,  from  \i  inch  to  2)  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  J  to  J  of  an  inch  in  tliickness.  The 
accuracy  with  wliicn  the  circular  form  is  presened,   and 
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the  sharpness  of  the  mouldings,  even  after  the  lapse  aS  many 
ages,  shew  that  the  pieces  were  turned  in  a  lathe.  Th^  have 
on  one  side,  two,  three,  or  four  round  holes,  apparently  for 
fixing  the  point  of  a  chuck,  and  on  the  other  side  a  small 
pivot  hole.  In  a  few  instances  these  round  holes  are  absent, 
and  the  pieces  are  wholly  perforated  with  a  single  central 
square  hole,  so  that  the  piece  may  be  fixed  on  a  small  square 
mandril-head,  circumstances  which  prove  that  the  people  who 
made  these  articles  were  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
lathe,  not  in  its  primitive  rude  form,  but  as  an  improved  and 
somewhat  perfected  instrument.  Much  irregularity  is  observ* 
able  in  the  number  of  the  holes.  The  greater  proportion  of 
pieces  have  two  holes ;  where  three  occur  they  are  by  no 
means  arranged  with  mathematical  exactitude,  but  sufficiently 
so  for  the  purposes  of  turning.  Pieces  with  foiu"  holes  are 
rare,  and  generally  of  a  small  size. 

As  already  stated,  the  "  Coal  Money"  is  exclusively  found 
in  the  two  bays  of  Kimmeridge  and  Worthbarrow.  Here,  in 
the  primitive  pastures  unbroken  by  the  plough,  or  by  any 
operation  of  man,  these  antiquarian  problems  are  discovered 
beneath  the  surface,  at  depths  varying  from  five  to  eighteen 
inches,  or  occasionally  perhaps  at  a  still  greater  depth.  In 
some  spots  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  others ;  in 
one  instance  upwards  of  thirty  pieces  were  dug  up  within  the 
compass  of  about  a  square  yard.  They  are  frequently  brought 
to  light  in  some  numbers  in  the  construction  of  drains  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation.  The  cliflFs  that 
constitute  that  portion  of  the  coast  are  of  a  yielding  nature, 
giving  way  rapidly  to  the  frosts  and  storms  of  winter,  and 
after  a  portion  of  the  smnmit  has  crumbled  into  the  surf 
below,  it  is  not  imusual  to  observe  pieces  of  the  "  Coal 
Money"  projecting  their  edges  from  the  new  face  of  the  cliff. 
They  are  generally  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  superior 
stratum  of  mould  irregularly  scattered  about,  and  having  no 
appearance  or  association  to  indicate  an  intentional  and  careful 
depositure. 

Of  the  substances  with  which  the  "  Coal  Money"  is  found 
associated,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  fragments  of 
pottery.  The  ware  thus  found  is  of  the  same  well-established 
character  as  that  met  with  in  all  our  Romimo-Britieh  settle- 
ments. Chiefiy  of  a  hard  close-grained  texture,  with  a  smooth 
black  surface,  it  is   occasionally  mingled  with  pieces  of  a 
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lighter,  reddish  colour,  and  coarser  manufacture;  and  rare 
iiutances  have  occurred  of  fragments  of  that  peculiai^  fine 
red  decorated  ware  termed  Samian  being  exhumed.  Of  the 
coarse  unbaked  early  British  pottery,  very  few  fragments  have 
been  observed.  The  ware  is  invariably  found  in  dispersed 
frngments  of  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  some  shatlow 
pateree,  others  lai^e  wide-mouthed  jars.  No  authenticated 
mstance  of  an  entire  vessel  having  been  discovered  can  be 
adduced;  Hutchins  indeed  mentions  the  "Coal  Money"  as 
found  in  kistvaens  and  urns,  but  be  speaks  solely  upon  hear- 
say, and  repeated  and  patient  personal  observation  and  re- 
search in  the  neighbourhood,  extending  over  some  years,  and 
much  oral  communication  with  the  peasantry  of  that  part, 
have  failed  to  ascertain  any  such  instance.  The  "  Coal  Money" 
is  frequently  found  mixed  with  small  flat  pieces  of  stone 
having  each  but  a  few  inches  of  surface. 

Fragments  of  the  Kimmeridgc  shale,  the  "raw  material"  of 
which  the  articles  are  formed,  are  very  frequently  discovered 
mixed  with  the  "  Coal  Money,"  or  under  the  same  ciicum- 
Btances.  Some  of  these  shew  the  marks  of  cutting  tools,  as 
if  prepared  for  the  lathe,  whilst  the  shale,  being  fresh  from  the 
quarry,  was  comparatively  soft.  Others  exhibit  lines,  angles, 
circles,  and  other  figures,  drawn  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
the  central  point,  in  which  one  leg  of  the  compasses  was  in* 
serted,  being  observable  in  some  of  the  circles.  Pieces  of  rings 
of  the  same  material,  apparently  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  i  of  an  inch  thick,  have  hkewise  been 
turned  up ;  and  in  one  instance  a  perfect  ring  was  dug  up  in 
the  formation  of  a  drain,  the  inner  diameter  of  which  was  li 
inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  ring  |  of  an  inch,  making  a  total 
diameter  of  two  inches.  One  piece  of  the  shale  has  been 
rudely  cut  by  some  very  sharp  mstmment  into  an  irregular 
form  with  a  large  perforation,  as  if  worn  about  the  person. 
Small  fragments  of  charcoal  are  also  frequently  found  mixed 
with  the  "  Coal  Money." 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  articles,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  constructed  and  to  which  they  were  appUed,  the 
hypotheses  hitherto  advanced  have  been  equally  varied  and 
unsatisfactoiy,  and  those  antiquaries  under  whose  notice  they 
have  fallen,  have  been,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
"in  doubt  and  uncertainty  respecting  the  nse  to  which  these 
articles  were  originally  appropriated. '    The  notion  that  they 
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were  used  as  moB^  needs  not  a  vord  of  refdtation ;  no  one 
has  seiiously  advanced  such  a  position;  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  support  it ;  and  the  circumstances  that  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  material  utterly  unfits  it  for  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  that  the  articles  are  found  only  in  the  Kimme- 
ridge  mint,  are  sufficient  negative  evidence  to  controvert  any 
conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  &om  a  name,  doubtless  popu- 
larly acquired  from  the  circular  form  of  the  pieces,  and  tradi- 
tionally preserved  amongst  the  peasantry. 

All  the  considerations  as  to  the  use  to  which  these  articles 
were  destined,  resolve  themselves  into  a  negative  character. 

The  "  Coal  Money,"  for  iostancK,  is  not  found  in  direct 
association  with  any  sepulchral  deposit.  An  interment  in  a 
kistvaen,  in  a  low  tumulus,  has  indeed  been  found  in  the  same 
locality,  with  specimens  of  the  "''  Coal  Money"  near,  but  mani- 
festly from  their  position  and  all  other  circumstances  not  in 
connection  with  any  sepulchral  intention. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  these  articles  were  applied  to 
any  sacrificial  purpose.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Miles  found  a 
kistvaen,  contaming  evidence  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  head  of  a 
bullock,  but  he  distinctly  says,  that  mlAin  this  chamber  thrae 
was  no  deposit  of  "  Coal  Money,"  though  around  it  fragments 
of  pottery  and  "  Coal  Money"  were  abundant ;  but  this  is  the 
case  all  over  the  neighbourhood. 

And  on  another  occasion  an  instance  was  brought  to  light 
of  a  manifest  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  head  and  other  parts 
of  a  bullock,  but  equally  destitute  of  all  evidences  of  direct 
association  with  the  "  Coal  Money,"  specimens  of  which  were 
irregularly  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  during  the 
course  of  some  investigations  for  "  Coal  Money"  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff"  in  Worthbarrow  bay,  evidences  of  sacrificial  remains 
were  discovered  about  two  feet  below  the  surface.  A  number 
of  small  flat  stones  were  found,  between  and  on  which  were 
ashes,  charcoal,  black  mould,  and  other  indications  of  the 
action  of  fire.  These  burnt  materials  were  in  some  places  in 
considerable  abundMce,  and  at  one  spot  was  a  large  quantity 
of  charred  wheat,  the  grains  stUl  retaining  their  form,  resting 
on  a  flat  stone  somewhat  larger  than  the  average  size.  No 
"  Coal  Money,"  however,  was  found  in  immediate  connection 
with  these  remains,  but  several  pieces  were  observed  lying  as 
if  accidentally  and  irregularly  placed  around  them. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  an  enquiry  as  tliis,  it  may  avail  to 
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see  whether  any  analogy  or  information  can  be  derived  from 
other  articles  to  the  construction  of  which  the  same  material 
has  been  applied;  and  in  this  respect  some  very  conclusive 
facts  were  brought  to  tight  early  in  1839.  £xcavations 
were  then  made  in  what  was  proved,  beyond  all  question, 
to  be  the  cemetery  or  burial-place  of  the  Romano-British 
settlement  of  Dumovaria,  (the  present  Dorchester,)  and 
amongst  the  discoveries  then  made  were  several  armUlEe  of 
the  Kimmeridge  coal,  all  of  which  had  been  evidently 
turned,  highly  polished,  and  finished  in  a  manner  indicat- 
ing an  advanced  state  of  art.  One  was  grooved  and  neatly 
notched  by  way  of  ornament ;  the  interior  diameter  of  this 
ring  was  2J  inches.  Others  were  polished  but  not  orna- 
mented, presenting  a  similar  appearance  to  the  lai^r  speci- 
mens of  ring-money.  One  of  these  rings  was  round  the 
wrist  of  the  skeleton  of  a  female.  At  the  same  time  were 
found  two  or  three  amulets,  or  large  beads,  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. These  were  nearly  spherical,  of  a  flattened  barrel  shape, 
being  1^  inch  in  the  longer,  and  1  inch  in  the  shorter  diameter. 
Associated  with  these  relics  were  all  the  ordinary  indicia  of 
Romano-British  interments ;  pottery,  precisely  similar  in  de- 
scription to  that  found  in  Kimmeridge  and  Worthbarrow,  urns 
of  various  descriptions,  coins  of  Hadrian,  Gratian,  and  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  trace 
of  careful  and  intentional  depositure,  but  with  every  inmcation 
that  the  pieces  of  "  Coal  Money"  were  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  left  for  disposition  as  chance  might  direct,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  mere 
waste  pieces  thrown  out  of  the  lathe  as  the  refuse  nuclei  of  such 
rings  as  those  found  at  Dumovaria.  Three  pieces  of  the 
Kimmeridge  shale,  now  submitted  to  inspection,  would 
appear  to  be  conclusive  on  the  subject.  Two  of  these 
have  been  cut  into  a  circular  form,  each  3i  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  prepared  for  the  lathe,  by  a  keen  cutting  tool, 
the  shape  having  been  determined  by  compasses.  One  has  a 
email  pivot  point  indented  on  one  side,  with  holes  on  the  other 
side  for  retaining  the  points  of  the  chuck.  The  other  piece 
has  been  wholly  perforated  with  a  square  hole  for  a  mandril- 
head.  On  the  formation  of  rings  from  such  pieces  whilst  in 
the  lathe,  it  is  manifest  that  circular  waste  pieces  of  the  same 
size,  form,  and  description  as  the  "  Coal  Money,"  must  neces- 
sarily be  produced. 
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The  third  specimen  is  exactly  such  a  piece  as  must  be 
placed  in  the  lathe  for  the  formation  of  a  bead,  like  that  found 
at  Dumovaria.  A  comparison  between  these  pieces  and  the 
specimens  of  Coal  Money  and  beads,  can  leave  scarcely  a  doubt 
of  the  origin. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  material  is  ill  fitted  for  the 
construction  of  armlets,  because  of  its  fragile  nature ;  but  the 
fact  is  established  in  the  above  instances,  that  such  rings  have 
been  found,  and  have  been  used  as  armlets ;  and  there  are 
also  other  instances  of  a  somewhat  similar  material  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  sune  purpose  in  the  other  extremity 
of  the  island.  An  armlet  of  precisely  similar  form  and  dimen- 
sions to  those  discovered  at  Dumovaria,  has  been  foimd  in 
Scotland,  and  is  figured  in  the  volume  of  "  Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland."  This  bracelet,  with 
other  ornaments,  was  formed  of  "cannel  coal,"  a  material 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Ximmeridge  shale.  A  difficulty  may 
also,  at  first  sight,  appear  in  the  depth  at  which  these  ajlides 
have  been  found  beneath  the  surface,  and  which  would  seem 
to  imply  a  purposed  depositure  by  inhumation.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  generally  found  in  unbroken  pasture 
ground,  where  no  trace  of  any  disturbance  of  the  soil  is  to  be 
observed.  By  what  means,  then,  were  they  buried  at  the 
depth  at  which  they  are  now  found?  The  problem  is  of 
easy  solution.  These  pieces  of  "Coal  Money,"  with  the  accom- 
panying stones  and  fragments  of  pottery,  carelessly  leit  on  the 
surface,  have  reached  their  present  position  by  the  steady  and 
long-continued  operation  of  a  natural  cause,  the  efiect  of  which 
is  frequently  observed  on  digging  into  soil  that  had  been 
chalked  or  maried  some  years  previously,  and  where  the  chalk 
or  marl  will  invariably  be  found  in  a  layer  at  a  depth  below 
the  surface  proportionate  to  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed. 
The  certainty  of  this  effect,  and  the  nature  of  the  operating 
cause,  are  well  noted  in  a  paper  "On  the  formation  of  Mould, 
read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  by  Charles  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  F.G.S.,  in  which  the  writer  adduces  a  number  of 
instances  conclusively  demonstrative  that  this  efiect  is  attri- 
butable to  an  operation  which,  however  trivial  it  may  appear, 
is  proved  to  be  sufBcient  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  the  natural 
operation  of  the  ordinary  earthworm, — that  the  whole  is  due 
to  the  digestive  process  by  which  the  earthworm  is  supported. 
It  is  well  known  that  worms  swallow  earthy  matter,  and  that 
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having  separated  the  nutritive  portion,  they  eject  at  the  mouth 
of  their  burrows  the  remainder  in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps. 
The  worm  being  unable  to  swallovr  large  particles,  and  as  it 
vrould  naturally  avoid  lime  and  other  noxious  matters,  the  fine 
earth  beneath  those  things  would  by  a  slow  but  certain  pro- 
cess be  removed  and  thrown  to  the  surface.  The  earthworm, 
moreover,  requires  moisture,  and  in  dry  weather  finds  it  neces- 
saiy  to  burrow  beneath  the  parched  surface ;  and  the  depth  to 
which  these  animals  descend  to.  avoid  the  drought  of  summer 
and  the  frosts  of  winter,  is  frequently  very  great.  This  agency, 
trifUng  as  it  might  at  first  be  thought,  is  not  so  slight,  the  great 
number  of  earthworms  (as  every  one  must  be  aware  who  has 
ever  dug  in  a  grass  field)  making  up  for  the  insignificant 
quantity  of  work  which  each  performs.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  operation  is  sometimes  carried  on,  in  soils  of  favour- 
able description,  is  astonishing ;  a  very  few  years  compara- 
tively being  sufBcient  to  bury  the  refuse  matters  beneath  the 
whole  of  the  surface  soil.  In  one  field  chalked  fourteen  years 
since,  the  chalk  now  forms  a  perfect  layer  about  twelve  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  In  another  instance  the  chalk  was  buried 
three  inches  in  ten  years.  The  time  required  for  the  work 
varies  much  with  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  circumstances  already  stated  will  therefore  indicate  that 
amongst  the  Romanized  Britons,  in  the  remote  vales  of  Kim- 
meridge  and  Worthbarrow,  an  establishment  was  founded  for 
the  manufacture  of  ornaments,  amulets,  beads,  and  other  arti- 
cles, out  of  the  easfly  worked  material  here  provided  by  the 
hand  of  nature ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  fragmental  ware 
here  found,  the  charcoal  and  coal  ashes,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities have  been  exhumed,  and  other  local  indications,  render 
it  not  unlikely  that  a  pottery  had  been  previously  founded 
in  this  locality,  to  render  available  the  convenient  contiguity 
of  the  Purbeck  clay  and  the  Kinomeridge  coal,  and  that  acci- 
dental circumstances  had  demonstrated  the  facihty  with  which 
the  coal  might  be  converted  into  articles  of  utility  or  orna- 
ment, and  thus  suggested  the  manufactory  which,  we  have 
seen,  was  here  estabhshed.  jonti  stdenhah. 
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Bead  at  CANTBBBtrBT,  Sefteubeb  11,  1844. 


Vfiat  few  sepulchral  monuments  of  undoubtedly  Nonnan 
date  are  known  to  exist,  and  for  this  reason  I  hope  that  the 
accompanying  drawing,  a  faithful  representation  of  one  which 
is  preserved  in  the  church  of  Coningsborough,  will  be  re- 
garded with  some  degree  of  interest  by  those  members  of  our 
Association,  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  class  of 
our  nation^  antiquities. 

This  tomb  is  of  grit,  slightly  ridged,  and  tapering  from 
head  to  foot :  it  is  5  feet  9  inches  long,  2  feet  broad  at  the 
head,  and  1  foot  7  inches  at  the  foot,  15  inches  high  in  the 
centre,  and  13  inches  at  the  sides.  It  must  originally  have 
been  placed  close  to  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  either  in  the 
nave  or  chancel,  its  northern  side  as  well  as  its  ends  being 
destitute  of  ornament,  whilst  its  top  and  its  southern  side  are 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  rude  sculpture.  The  temptation 
of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  on  one  side,  and  a  combat 
between  two  mounted  knights  on  the  other,  are  represented 
on  the  top  at  the  head,  and  below  them  are  several  other 
devices,  contained  in  roimdels,  generally  too  much  defaced  to 
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be  intelligible.  From  the  sagittaiy  in  the  first  roundel  on  one 
side,  and  the  fishes  in  the  fourth  on  the  other,  we  might  ba 
led  to  suppose  that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  intended  to 
be  represented,  but  the  niunber  is  only  eleven,  and  the  other 
devices  do  not  correspond.  The  front,  or  southern  side  of  the 
tomb,  presents  a  scroll  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous 
head, — a  bishop,  with  his  crosier,  standing  by  a  font,  and  rais- 
ing his  right  hand  in  benediction, — and  a  knight  on  foot,  armed 
with  sword  and  kite-shaped  shield,  attempting  to  rescue  from 
a  winged  monster  a  human  being,  whom  it  holds  in  its  claws. 
The  scroll-work  on  the  front,  and  the  medallion  carvings  of 
the  top,  are  in  the  taste  which  decorated  the  doorways,  the 
capitals  of  piers,  and  the  chancel-arches  of  many  of  our  Nor- 
man churches ;  and  the  armour  of  the  knights,  their  conical 
helmets,  and  the  kite-shaped  shield,  clearly  point  to  the  be- 
^ning  of  the  twelfth  centmy  as  the  date  of  this  monument. 

In  the  chm^h-yard  are  some  ancient  tombstones,  of  great 
thickness,  quite  plain,  not  ridged,  but  slightly  chamfered,  and 
tapering  from  head  to  foot,  The  church  itself  contains  much 
to  interest  the  ecclesiologist.  The  south  door,  the  piers  and 
arches  of  the  nave,  and  the  chancel-arch,  are  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture. There  is  a  Norman  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  one 
of  peculiar  form  in  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  nave.  It  is  detached,  square,  decorated  with  fohage 
hke  the  capital  of  a  pier,  and  supported  on  an  octagonal  shaft. 
Above  it  is  a  hagioscope,  commanding  the  chancd  door,  and 
the  piscina  near  it,  but  not  the  Altar. 

Nearly  all  the  ancient  open  seats  remain  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave :  they  are  quite  plain,  of  massy  oak,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  solid  simphcity  of  a  Norman  church.  Modem 
pews  of  thin  deal  have  been  built  over  some  of  them,  and  the 
contrast  is  striking  indeed.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  an 
elegant  Perpendicular  font :  it  is  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
on  a  clustered  shaft,  3  feet  5  inches  high,  and  2  feet  2  inches 
wide  at  the  top.  The  figure  of  our  Saviour,  rising  from  the 
tomb,  between  two  sleeping  soldiers,  and  holding  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  is  carved  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  opposite  one  is 
a  seated  figure  not  easily  to  be  identified,  apparently  holding 
two  pabn-branchea.  The  remaining  six  sides  of  the  font  have 
blank  heater-shields  in  quatrefoils.  One  of  the  staples  re- 
mains, the  other  has  been  broken  out.  The  bowl,  1  foot 
8  inches  in  diameter,  is  leaded,  and  has  a  drain. 
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The  Her.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Deanery  of 
Doncaster,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  states  that  "the  hd  of  a  Saxon 
cistuB,"  with  ornaments  not  unlike  those  on  the  tomb  at 
Coningsborough,  exists  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  John's, 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  date  of  4his 
montmient,  which  is  of  great  beauty,  and  of  which  I  purpose 
forwarding  a  sketch  and  description  ere  long,  is  at  least  two 
centuries  later  than  that  of  the  Norman  tomb  described  above. 

DAHIKL  B.  HAIGH. 
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On  the  verge  of  one  of  those  ancient  Foresis  which  originally 
covered  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  parts  of  Northampton- 
shire, and  on  a  lofty  eminence  overlooking  the  green  vale  of 
the  Welland,  stands  the  formerly  Royal  Castle  of  Rockingham. 
Its  position  was  equally  well  chosen  as  a  place  of  retirement 
and  defence,  being  sheltered  on  the  south-eastern  side  by 
deep  and  nearly  impenetrable  woods,  and  in  the  coutraiy 
direction  protected  by  the  natural  acclivity  of  the  tongue  of 
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[and  on  which  the  crowning  fortress  was  built.    This  ridge, 

jutting  out  hke  a  peninsula  from  the  long  tine  of  escarpment, 

commands  a  far  view  up  and  down  the  vidley,  and  a  stiU  more 

extensive  one  over  the  ver-  ,| 

dantand  undulating  heights 

which    form    its    opposite 

horizon. 

Besides  the  attractions 
which  nature  so  profusely 
displayed  in  this  variety  of 
prospect,  the  neighbouring 
preserves  of  Dene,  Bryg- 
stock,  Cliff,  Benefieid,  and 
Gteddington,  were  abund- 
antly stocked  with  the  hart 
and  the  roe,  and  here  the 
English  monarchs,  &om  the 
Conqueror  to  the  last  of  the 

Flant^enets,  were   conti-  '^ 

nually  accustomed  to  repair  n^6<moi  u^^i^t.. 

for  the  sake  of  following    i.r:s^S,i:s^        t'^w^'fS^T^ 
with  less  interrupted  ardour  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.     It  is 
more  than  likely  that  this  con- 
tigui^  to   the   royal    demesnes    ._,_^     ^1 
originally  induced  William   the  .-J^''"  ^ 
First  to  erect  on  the  confines  of  '   lJ^      ^^ 
i  Rockingham  Forest  a  castle,  to     ^       i 
'  which  he  and  his  successors  might 
retire  when,  disencumbered  of  the 
burdens  of  the  state,  they  vrished 
to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field. 
,;  i|  Although  the  forest  of  Rocking- 

l  :ll  ham  has  been  much  denuded  since 

'  '■'"  thetimewhentheEngUshmonarehs     B^uomxHnoiawi. 

oiirt.  '"  made  it  so  frequently  the  scene  of  I  S2^  'JSi^^ 
their  diversions,  many  venerable  trees,  scattered  throughout 
the  unreclaimed  district,  towering  above  the  underwood,  serve 
to  point  out  its  ancient  boundaries.  The  deer  are  but  rarely 
visible  in  the  old  enclosures,  but  within  the  limits  of 
the  romantic  park,  surroimding  the  castle,  numerous  herds 
of  the  same  breed  may  yet  be  observed  bounding  in  their 
native  wildness  amid  the  waving  avenues  of  beech  and  sunless 
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glens  of  oak,  that  lend  so  great  an  allurement  to  seek  sylvan 
nature  here  in  her  solitary  retreat. 

Whenever  the  monarch  visited  this  place,  during  his  sojourn 
his  horses  had  right  of  herbage  in  the  pasture  land  of  the 
Welland,  and  the  constable  of  the  castle  shared  in  the  same 


privilege.  The  latter  also  possessed  the  right  of  cutting  down 
m  the  wood  of  Cottingham  any  timber  he  chose,  to  repair  the 
buildings,  or  brushwood  to  bum,  or  fagots  to  mend  the 
fences. 


John  de  Cauz,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  however,  gradually 
deprived  the  crown  of  these  rights,  so  that  at  the  inquisition 
held  the  4th  of  Edward  I.  (1276),  they  became  lost'. 

It  appears  too,  from  the  same  authority,  that  a  chaplain 

•  Rot.  Hund.  p.  IS. 
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was  appointed  to  the  little  church  of  St.  Le(Hiard'B.  below  the 
castle,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  mouarchs,  for 
which  duty  the  sheriff  of  the  county  was  charged  to  pay  him 
forty  shillings  a-year;  this  celebration,  however,  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  eight  years  before  the  inquisition  took  place^. 

The  parti^ity  of  King  John  and  his  successors  for  hnnting, 
is  shewn  by  numerous  entries  on  the  Close  Rdls.  In  these 
valuable  documents  the  most  minute  particulars  are  <^Cen 
recorded  respecting  the  treatment  of  their  hounds  and  hawks, 
even  to  specifying  the  quantity  of  flesh  they  were  daily  to  be 
fed  upon,  and  to  the  number  of  times  the  royal  ginalcoos 
were  to  be  let  fly.  John  orders  the  sheriff  of  Nottineham,  for 
instance,  to  procure  for  their  food  young  pigeons,  and  swine's 
flesh,  and  once  a  week  the  flesh  of  fowl''.  At  a  later  period, 
namdy,  in  the  early  part  of  Edward  the  First's  reign  (1277), 
the  following  entiy  occurs  on  a  Roll  in  the  Queen  s  Remem- 
brancer's Office,  shewing  the  care  with  which  the  royal  d(^ 
were  tended. 

*'  Paid  to  Thomas  de  Blatheston  for  his  expenses  in  taking 
the  greyhounds  with  the  king  (Edward  the  First)  ninepence, 
with  twopence  in  bread  for  uie  same,  on  that  day  on  whidi 
the  same  Thomas  departed  from  Rolmigham.  Also  for  bread 
for  the  same,  when  Master  Richard  de  Holbroc  tarried  at 
Rokyngham,  in  the  week  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas 
the  Apostle,  fivepence  halipenny.  In  bread  for  two  grey- 
hounds of  the  prior  of  la  Launde,  from  the  day  of  the  Apo- 
stles Peter  and  Paul,  even  to  the  Sunday  next  before  the  feast 
of  the  blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  for  nmeteen  days,  nineteen- 
pence.  Sum  of  the  expenses  on  the  greyhounds,  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence  hal^nny''." 

Independently  of  being  a  favourite  residence  of  the  English 
kings,  very  few  of  the  royal  castles  have  been  the  scene  of 
more  historical  events  tlmi  the  one  now  under  notice.  In 
1094,  the  great  council  of  British  nobility,  bishops  and  clergy, 
assembled  nere  to  settle  the  fierce  dispute,  then  in  agitation, 
betwixt  William  the  Second,  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  monarch's 
obedience  to  the  p&pal  sue.  The  council  sat  on  Sunday  the 
fifth  of  March,  in  the  chapel  within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle,  when  this  question  was  proposed  for  their  discussion ; 
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"  Utnuu  salvd  revereatia  et  obedientia  sedis  Apostolicse  pos- 
set Archiepiscopus  (Anselmus)  fidem  terreno  regi  servare, 
annon'P" 

The  bishops,  who  seem  to  have  known  their  duty  towards 
their  Sovereign  better  than  their  intractable  leader,  advised 
Anselm  not  to  insist  on  any  reservations  on  the  grounds  of 
spiritual  authority,  since  there  were  general  complaints  against 
him  for  intrenching  on  the  king's  prerogative.  But  on  his 
still  endeavouring  to  compromise  the  freedom  of  the  EngUsh 
Church,  by  yielding  a  higher  allegiance  to  Urban  II.,  who  had 
offered  him  a  pall,  the  prelates  at  once  renounced  him  as  their 
archbishop. 

King  John  more  especially  dehghted  to  resort  hither,  and 
as  win  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  his  Itinerary, 
visited  it  once,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice,  nearly  every 
year  of  his  reign. 

1204.  Aug.  30.— 1205.  Sep.  24.— 1207.  Feb.  20',  21, 
22,  23;  Aug.  10,  11.— 1208.  July  26,  37,  28;  Nov.  30.— 
1209.  April  1  ;  Sep.  1 ;  Novemb.  13,  14,  15.— 1210.  March 
18. — 1212.  July  10 :  when  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a 
coat  of  mail,  which  had  belonged  to  the  constable  of  Chester'. 
—1213.  Sep.  24.-1215.  Dec.  23.— 1216.  Sep.  20,  21. 

Besides  these  fourteen  recorded  royal  visits,  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Plantagenet  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
passing  their  time  in  this  agreeable  retirement.  From  the 
attesting  of  writs,  it  appears  that  Henry  the  Third  was  here, 
1220.  June  26^  27',  28^—1226.  July  16'.— 1229.  June  26". 

Edward  the  First,  1275.  Aug.  24-.— 1279.  Aug.  W.— 
1290.  Sep.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6p— 1300.  April  20,  21,  25,  26,  28'. 

Edward  the  Third  attested  more  *^'—   ' *■•  — =*"  "* 

Rockingham  between  1334',  March  2 
Dec.  gv— 1854.  Aug.  28*.- And  her 
truce  concluded  at  Bruges,  between  '. 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  was  duly 

During  the    absence  of  the   king, 

■  Spelmui,  Cone.,  toI.  ii.  p.  IS.  membrui 
'  He  wu  It  Lmmparl  tha  preceding  daj.  '  Ibid. 
t  Inlrod.  to  PiL  RoUi,  p.  37-  4  Ibid 
'  Lil.  Rot  ClauL,  p.  i22.  '  Ryn 
'  RoL  Fin.,  iroL  I  p.  *9.  v.^L  ii.  p. 
<■  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

■  Rot.  Lit.  CUui.,  p.  129.  I  Ibid. 
■"  Ibid.,  p.*22.  ■  Ibid. 

■  R^mcT,  Fadn.,  toI.  iii.  p.  81  •  Ibid. 
*  liiiRruT  of  Edw.  I.,  in  Queen'*  Re- 
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Stabulti  were  officially  appointed  to  the  custody  of  the  royal 
castle.  They  usually  possessed  the  grant  for  three  years, 
sometimes  for  life,  but  generally  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
'cum  pertinentiia  habendum  quamdiu  Regi  placuerit;'  or  in 
the  terms  of  the  ensuing  entry  upon  a  Miscellaneous  Roll  in 
the  Tower,  No.  50,  9th  and  10th  Edward  I.,  a  document  which 
will  serve  to  shew  both  the  manner  of  holding,  and  also  the 
connection  that  existed  betwixt  the  constableship  of  the  castle, 
and  the  seneschalship  of  the  forest  of  Rockingham. 

De  castro  de  Rokinffkam  et  officio  Senescalda  foresiarum,  et 
diverais  maneriis  commtssia. 

Rex  commisit  Ricardo  de  Holebrok  custodiam  castri  Regis 
de  Rokingham  et  officium  Senescalcix  forestanun  Regis  in&a 
pontes  Oxon  et  Staunfford  cum  redditu  Regis  de  Whitele  et 
cum  maneriis  Regis  de  Saham,  Oneston  et  Sdveston,  habenda 
cum  omnibus  pcrtinentiis  suis  a  festo  Sancti  Michaehs  anno 
regni  Regis  nono  usque  ad  finem  trium  annorum  proximo  se- 
quentium  completorum.  Nisi  de  castro  prsedicto  Rex  aliud 
interim  duxerit  ordinandum.  Reddendo  inde  Regi  per  annum 
ad  ScBccarium  Regis  de  exitibus  castri  prsedicti  et  Senescalcise 
pnedictse  quater\'iginti  libras.  De  manerio  de  Saham  quin< 
quaginta  et  sex  Ubras,  de  manerio  de  Selveston  quindecim 
libras,  videlicet  unam  medietatem  ad  festum  Sanctie  IVinitatis, 
et  aliam  medietatem  in  festo  Sancti  Martini  proximo  sequent!. 
Ita  tamen  quod  prsdictus  Ricardus  nihil  capiat  in  forestis 
pnedictis  vel  in  parco  Regis  de  Selveston,  nisi  rationabile 
estoverium  ad  domos  castri  preedicti  inde  faciendas  et  ad  eas- 
dem  domos  et  alias  que  sunt  in  maneriis  Regis  prsedictis  sus- 
tentandas,  et  cum  necesse  fuerit  reparandaa.  Et  quod  habeat 
herbagium  in  put»)  prsedicto,  salva  sufBcienti  pastura  ad  feras 
R^s  ibidem.  Et  si  contingat  quod  Rex  interim  castrum 
illud  resumat  in  manum  Regis,  praefatum  Ricardum  indemp- 
nem  conservabit.  Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium  xvi. 
die  Novembris*. 

The  duties  of  a  constable  consisted  in  seeing  that  the  royal 
grants  in  his  district  were  not  abused^' ;  such  as  the  transfer 
of  mills',  and  of  land*;  in  assisting  at  the  execution  of  traitors"; 


MiKell.  Roll.,  No.  iiti :  ■ 

[1. 10,  Eflw,  r. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  2SS. 

Rot-Clau..,  p.2.51. 

•■  Roll,  of  Pwl. 

IbiA.  p.  2S1. 
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in  keeping  state  prisoners  in  safe  custody";  in  paying  the 
garrisoned  soldiers'" ;  in  observing  the  legal  provision  concern- 
ing such  as  came  to  tournaments* ;  in  defending  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church'.  Heniy  III.  ordered,  for  example,  the 
constable  of  Rockingham  (Jan.  26,  1217.)  to  protect  the 
goods  of  the  abbot  of  Peterborough ;  and  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  castle  as  its  constable,  was  considered  so  nononrable, 
that  it  was  only  confided  to  men  of  high  military  renown, 
never  to  the  Welsh,  but  only  to  persons  of  ascertained  courage 
and  attachment  to  the  Crown,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  present 
day,  in  the  instances  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea  being  constable  of  Caernarvon,  and  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  constable  of  Dover  castle. 

The  constables  of  Rockingham,  as  far  as  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  make  out  the  hst,  were  the  following  -. — 

Constables. 

1199.  Robert  Macdut*;  he  pays  a  fine  of  £100,  in  four 
quarterly  payments,  for  having  mid  granted  to  him  the  cus- 
tody of  the  castle. 

Hugh  de  Neville^. 

1213,  Feb.  25.  Roger  de  Neville,  held  it  by  the  tenure 
of  annually  presenting  the  king  with  a  pair  of  gold-embroidered 
shoes'.  The  manors  of  Pomstoke,  Shenley,  Stamford,  and 
Kayngham,  were  held  on  the  same  conditions.  He  is  directed 
to  release  (Nov.  1,  1213.)  Robert  de  Mara,  then  in  prison  at 
Rockingham  castle,  who  had  been  taken  at  Cracfei^^' :  the 
apostolic  legate  had  induced  John  to  order  his  liberation. 
He  is  ordered  by  the  king  (May  11,  1215.)  to  entertain  with 
hospitality  Willwm  de  Harecourt,  when  he  comes  thither*. 
April  13,  1216,  he  is  ordered  to  hold  for  the  use  of  the 
castle  the  manors  of  Geddington,  CUve,  Brigstock,  and  Corby, 
and  the  custody  of  the  soldiers,  formerly  the  fee  of  the  abbot 
of  Peterborough'. 

1215,  June  24.  William  Mauduit". 

1216.  William  Aindre,  ordered  (March  3rd)  to  settle  for 
forty  days  with  the  foot  cross  bowmen,  at  the  usual  rate  of 

'  Rol.  Clius.,  p.  iSS.  i  Ibid. 

-I  Ibid.,  p.  a.iO.  I  Hot.  Lit.  Pat,  p.  iO-i. 

'  Rolli  nf  P*rt.,  vol.  L  p.  8j.  >>  Ilrid.,  p.  Ltd. 

'  Rot.  Claui^,  p.  2!>r.  '  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

(  Rot.  Oblil..  p.  n.  •'  Ibid.,  p.  Ul. 

'  Rol.  Clwrl,.  p.  aiHt. 
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threepence  a-day,  and  to  see  that  those  soldiers  who  had  beeo 
maintained  at  the  royal  chai^,  should  for  the  future  live  at 
their  own,  and  that  the  garrisoning  of  the  castle  should  be 
made  as  secure  as  possible  and  the  dues  of  the  Bailiwick 
properly  collected". 

William  Eabl  of  Albeharle". 

1222.  William  de  Insula'. 

Robert  Pasbelawe''. 

*1255^  Hugh  de  Goldinghah'.  The  fine  effigy  in  forest 
marble  in  Rushtoo  church,  is  probably  to  his  memory. 

•1260.  Alan  la  Zouch'. 

*1280.  Richard  de  Holebeoc,  for  three  years",  paying 
eighty  pounds  a  year. "  This  Richard  de  Holebroc  was 
escheator  of  the  forest,  and  in  the  18th  Edward  I.  William 
de  Latimer  complained  to  the  king  that  he,  holding  the 
manor  of  Corby,  and  a  wood  therein,  from  the  king  in 
capite,  rendering  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  that  the  king 
ought  to  defend  that  manor  with  all  its  rights,  but  that 
Richard  de  Holebroc,  seneschall  of  the  rojral  forest  of  Rixking- 
ham,  before  the  king  went  over  into  Gascony,  destroyed  the 
aforesaid  wood,  cutting  down  great  oaks  without  number,  and 
also  cart  loads  of  underwood  and  branches  without  number, 
keeping  charcoal  burners  there,  who  had  destroyed  it,  for  wx 
years,  of  whom  each  gave  to  him  ten  pounds  dot  annum,  so 
that  they  should  not  be  removed.  Also  that  he  had  in  the 
same  wood  twenty-four  swine,  and  a  hundred  goats,  vith  their 
young  ones,  for  a  whole  year,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  royal 
charter.  Lawrence  Preston,  who  held  the  manor  of  Gretton, 
complained  in  the  same  way.  Both  of  them  asserted  that  he 
had  abused  the  royal  grant,  diverting  it  from  the  repairs  ot 
the  castle,  and  converting  the  property  of  the  Crown  to  private 
purposes ;  all  of  which  accusations  be  denying,  and  ui^^ng 
that  he  had  husbote  and  haybote  in  their  ^manors,  the  king 
replied  that  he  would  make  enquiry  when  he  came  thither,  or 
appoint  his  justices  to  do  so^. 

1283.  Elie  de  IIamullt,  during  the  royal  pleasure,  on  the 
same  terms  as  his  predecessor. 

■  Hot  Lit  C]»ui.,  p.  2S0,  ■  Bot  Orig.,  p.  16. 

•  Ibid^  p.  400.  ■  ibii.  p.  17. 

F  IhiA,  p.  S73.  .  Ibid,,  p.  46.  uid  Miic.  RoU  in  (he 

'   Inquii,,  34  Hen,  III,  No.  49.  Tower,  No.  SO. 

•  ThoM  miirked  wiih  an  MteriiV,  held  '  Rolli  of  P»ri.,  Tol  i.  p.  36. 
thr  custody  of  tlie  forest  with  [he  cMtle.                7  Rot  Orig.,  p.  66. 
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•1293.  Thomas  db  Hamcll,  his  predecessor  accompaDying 
Gdward  I.  into  Gascony*. 

*1296.  William  de  Beadchahp'. 

*1298.  Adam  de  Welles*".  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Carlaverock. 

*1307.  Baldwin  de  Mannees,  on  the  same  terms  as  his 
predecessor'. 

*1307.  William  db  Latymbe**.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Carlaverock. 

*1311,  Alan  la  Zouchb*.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Carlaverock. 

*1313.  Atmbe  db  Valence',  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

*1324.  John  dbMortbyn*. 

•1326.  DoNENALD  DE  MAB^  for  his  hfe. 

*1330.  Simon  de  Drayton,  rendering  to  the  king  forty 
pounds  a  year'. 

1331.  Robert  DE  Veee*. 

1337.  John  de  Verdodn,  office  confirmed,  on  his  paying 
to  the  end  of  his  life  to  Queen  Phihppa  forty  pounds  a 
year'. 

•1372.  Almaeic  de  St.  Amando  (Chivaler),  paying  twenty- 
four  pomids  a  year  as  long  as  he  holds  it". 

*1442.  Robert  Roos",  by  a  special  grant  to  him  and  his 
male  heirs,  paying  the  Crown  annually  seventy-five  pounds, 
sixteen  shillings,  and  eight  pence. 

*1475.  William  Lord  Hastings  and  Ralph  Hastihos, 
for  their  Uves". 

Among  the  minor  circumstances  that  have  been  recorded 
respecting  this  royal  fortress  are  the  following,  some  of  which 
are  found  entered  upon  the  Close  Rolls. 

In  1214,  preparatory  to  his  annual  visit.  King  John,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom  of  ordering  the  wine  intended  for  the 
royal  use  to  be  sent  before  him  in  readiness,  commanded  five 
casks  of  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  London  to  be  dispatched 
for  his  drinking  into  Nortiiamptonshiref.  (Nov.  7th.)  Of 
these  five  casks  which  he  ordered,  one  was  to  be  sent  to  Clifie, 

•  Rot.  Orig.,  p.  8S.  '  Itnd.,  p.  300. 

*  Dud.,  p.  100.  ■  Ibid.,  vdL  ii.  p.  40: 

'  Ibid., p.  103.  *  CiUnd.  Rot  PtL,  p.  113. 

'  Itnd.,  p.  194.  '  RoL  Orig.,  vol  iL  p.  116. 

d  nrid.,  p.  1S7.  "  md.,p.32S. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  1B7.  ■  Calend.  Rot.  P«L,  p.  3iS. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  ZOS.  n  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

■  IbfaL,  p.  28S.  p  Rot.  LiL  CUus.,  p.  177. 
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ODe  to  GeddingtoD,  one  to  Silveaton,  one  to  Salcy,  and  one 
to  Rockingham,  whilst  to  ensure  their  safe  canriage,  if  there 
were  need,  one  of  the  royal  vehicles  was  to  be  used  for  their 
transport.  The  carriage  of  wine  forma  a  long  entiy  on  the 
Close  Rolls  at  a  later  period,  9th  Henry  III.  (1224),  when 
the  Sheriff  of  Northampton  is  charged  to  pay  for  the  transit 
of  ten  casks  to  Northampton,  ten  to  Rockingham,  three  to 
Geddington,  and  two  to  Cliff,  for  the  royal  use'.  In  1226, 
we  find  ninepence  paid  to  Scogemel,  a  messenger,  for  going 
to  Rokingham'.  This  person  seems  to  have  been  a  King's 
messenger,  as  now  called,  being  employed  in  other  errands. 
In  1226,  five  casks  are  sent  to  Rokingham,  three  to  Cliff, 
four  to  Geddington,  and  four  to  Silveston'. 

In  1215  (April  30),  King  John  sends  Peter  de  Ban-  and 
Nicholas  de  Hugevill,  foot  cross  bowmen,  commanding  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  castle  of  Rockingham  for  its 
defence,  and  have  sixpence  a  day  as  long  as  they  are  there*. 

In  1220,  Henry  III.  orders  his  barons  to  pay  Falk  de 
Breaut  £100,  which  he  had  expended  on  his  behalf  in  the 
siege  of  Rockingham". 

In  1221,  Henry  111.  orders  Hugh  de  Nevil  that  the  con- 
stable  of  Rockingham  castle  should  have  materials  for  its  re- 
paration, namely,  to  be  allowed  to  make  rafters  and  cleft  wood 
m  the  forest  of  Rockingham*.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  is 
also  ordered  to  pay  twenty  marks  for  the  same  purpose^ 

In  1222,  Henry  III.  sent  William  de  Insula  ten  marks 
to  repair  the  building  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  the  sum 
would  allow".  And  in  the  following  year,  five  marks  are 
ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  for  repairing 
the  gutters  of  the  royal  chamber' ;  and  on  Jan.  28.  the  year 
following  (1215),  four  tuns  of  wine  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Rockingham'". 

In  1224,  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire'  was  trowed  his 
expenses  for  the  carriage  often  pipes  of  wine  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Rockingham,  and  in  1230  a  similar  charge  is  allowed 
for  the  freight  of  three  casks  from  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire". 

In  1225,  Henry  III.  issued  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  North- 


Rot.  Lit.  CUui 

,.,  p.  S. 

r  Ibid. 

Ibid.,  p.  48. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  417. 
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•  Ibid.,  p.  S73. 
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amptonshire,  directing  him  to  take  with  him  proper  and  discreet 
persons  who  thoroughly  understood  carpentry  and  masonry, 
to  examine  the  TOy^  chamber  in  the  castle  of  Rokingham  in 
which  repairs  were  necessary,  and  to  order  the  same  to  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution". 

Henry  III.  orders  (1226.)  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  to 
give  William,  son  of  Warin,  the  constable  of  Rokingham,  twenty 
marks  for  the  works  at  the  castle,  and  Hugh  de  Nevill  to  let 
him  have  sufficient  materials  from  a  proper  part  of  the  forest 
to  repair  the  royal  chapel,  and  for  other  works  then  in  pro- 
gress'. Three  days  afterwards  Robert  de  Lexinton  is  ordered 
to  allow  him  a  load  of  lead  for  the  gutters  of  the  castle*. 

In  the  34th  of  Henry  III.  (1 249),  it  was  certified  that  the  last 
constable,  Sir  Robert  Passelawe,  had  left  the  castle  in  a  very 
ruinous  state ;  the  towers,  walls,  battlements,  and  lodgings, 
being  in  great  measure  iallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  chapel 
entirely  destitute  of  vestments,  books,  and  the  necessary  artides 
for  the  performance  of  divine  service". 

In  the  36th  of  the  same  reign  (1251),  Geoffery  de  Roking- 
ham was  found  seized  of  half  a  virgate  of  land  in  Rocking- 
ham, which  he  held  by  service  of  collecting  the  castle-guard 
rents,  &om  such  fees  or  lordships  as  were  subject  to  that  pay- 
ment. He  had  also,  by  virtue  of  this  tenure,  right  of  husbote 
and  haybote  in  the  abbot  of  Peterborough's  meadows,  of 
fishing  in  the  Welland,  and  his  food  in  the  castle  whenever 
the  king  or  the  constable  resided  there*. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Geofirey  de  Rokingham.  It 
appears  also  by  inquisition  taken  in  this  reign,  that  a  virgate 
of  land  lat«  in  the  possession  of  Simon  le  Wayte,  who  bad 
fled  for  theft,  had  been  held  by  him  on  the  tenure  of  being 
castie-wayte,  (Per  servicium  essendi  Wayta  in  caatro  Bokyng- 
ham,)  a  kind  of  musical  watchman,  similar  to  those  who  dis- 
turb the  nocturnal  slumbers  of  citizens  of  the  present  day. 
The  same  custom  was  observed  in  other  castles^. 

In  the  20th  of  Edw.  III.,  1347,  the  king  gave  to  his  wife 
Philippa,  sixty  acres  in  the  forest  of  Rokingham,  for  the  term 
of  her  life,  in  aid  of  the  reparation  of  the  castle,  which  had  been 
lately  destroyed  and  thrown  down  . 

•  RoL  Lit.  CUd*.,  p.  35.  47.  ■  EtGlia>L  36  Hen.  III.,  No.  43. 

(  Ibid,  p.  129.  t  InquU.  Hen.  111.,  No.  118.   Sk  alw 

•  Ibid.,  p.  ISO.  Rlount's  Tenurei,  p.  7. 

■>  Inquii.  34  Hen.  III.,  No.  49.  ■  Rot.  Orig.,  voL  i.  p  1SI. 
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Baldwin  de  Gisnes  (1216),  held  the  manor  of  Benefield,  od 
condition  of  finding  one  soldier  to  keep  guard  at  Rockingham 
castle*. 

Berengarius  le  Moygne  (1276),  builder  of  Bamewell  castle, 
was  bound  to  pay  twenty  pence  yearly  towards  the  ward  of 
Rockingham  castle". 

Edward  the  Third  took  fealty  (1338)  of  Hugh  Doseville 
for  lands  at  Medboum,  in  Leicestershire,  on  condition  of  ren- 
dering to  the  king,  as  often  as  he  came  here  to  hunt  in  the 
adjacent  forest,  a  barbed  arrow".  The  manors  of  Lanton, 
Upaniy,  and  Hole,  were  held  on  the  same  conditions'. 

The  permission  to  hunt  was  seldom  yielded  to  the  subject, 
and  ao  highly  valued,  that  even  when  the  Crown  granted  a 
manor  to  one  of  its  vassals,  the  monarch  reserved  this  privi- 
lege to  him8elf<i.  And  with  such  strictness  was  the  forest 
preserved  that,  in  1256,  (Oct.  11,)  four  men  are  returned  as 
being  confined  in  Rockingham  castle,  and  fined  two  marks  for 
trespassing',  and  in  1218,  Richard  Trussel  was  fined  for  merely 
taking  his  dogs  through  the  forest*. 

In  1219,  Henry  the  Third  orders  the  constable  to  permit 
Walter  Preston  to  catch  forty  deer  for  the  royal  larder,  in  the 
forests  of  Rockingham,  Clifi",  and  Geddington'. 

As  a  great  favour  the  feudatories  of  the  Crown  were  however 
sometimes  allowed  to  catch  deer  on  the  borders  of  the  forest". 
Such  minuteness  prevails  in  these  early  notices,  and  with  such 
extreme  care  was  the  royal  chace  preserved,  that  not  even  a 
single  oak  could  be  felled  here  without  first  obtaining  the 
king's  sanction*. 

The  castle  was  also  used  as  a  State  prison,  for  on  August  20, 
1347,  a  writ  was  addressed  to  John  Darcy,  constable  of  tiie 
Tower  of  London,  ordering  two  Scotch  prisoners  to  be  sent  to 
John  Vardon,  constable  of  Rockingham,  or  to  his  locum  tenens, 
Thomas  Stone". 

Among  the  sources  of  information  on  the  military  antiquities 
of  this  early  period,  the  Operation  Rolls,  as  I  shall  venture  to 
call  them,  hold  an  important  place.  The  entries  on  these  un- 
published dociunents  are  generally  the  counterpart  of  each 

-  Rot.  Chut,  p.  222.  •  RoL  Lil.  Cliiu.,  p.  DtO. 

B  Rot.  Huntl,  p.  8.  •  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

>  Rot  Orig.,  ml.  iL  p.  131.  •  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

'  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  D. 

1  Rot  Chut,  p.  222.  ■  Rymer'i  Feeder.,  toL  iii.  a  1U. 

'  Rot  Fin.,  VOL  iL  p.  2t0. 
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other,  iQasmuch  as  the  marginal  notes  on  each  successive 
membrane  follow  each  other  in  the  same  sort  of  order,  the 
contents  merely  varying  for  the  most  part  in  the  nmnber  of 
workmen  employed  throughout  a  particular  week,  and  in  the 
relative  smus  paid  for  their  labour.  These  side-tifles  are 
arranged  under  the  heads  oi  fodiatorea,  foundation  or  fosse 
diggers ;  cementarii,  masons  :  dealbatores,  plasterers ;  mba- 
tores,  layers ;  gtiarreatores,  quarrymen ;  carpentarii,  carpen- 
ters ;  plumbarii,  phunbers ;  cisaorea,  smiths ;  seroatorca, 
laboiu^rs ;  and  all  the  weekly  expenses  incurred  under  these 
workmen,  according  as  they  were  employed,  are  entered  under 
their  own  pecuhw  divisions.  The  same  regular  system  of 
arrangement  is  pursued  in  all  the  Rolls  I  have  examined,  and 
being  once  understood,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  refer 
to  an  item  of  expenditiu«  under  any  of  these  departments. 
They  are  a  class  of  records  little  consulted,  and  still  less  ap- 
preciatfid,  but  they  are  nevertheless  a  most  curious  and  valu- 
able series  of  documents,  serving  to  illustrate  in  a  most 
instructive  manner,  the  comparative  value  of  labour  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  replete  with  Medieval  statistics,  copious 
in  architectural  nomenclature,  and  above  ail  they  throw  great 
light  on  the  science  of  Ptrgoloqy,  developing  the  natiire  of 
military  tenures  and  military  defences,  at  a  period  when  the 
barons  of  England  were  living  in  continual  rebellion  against 
the  Crown,  and  when  the  nation  at  large  had  its  thought  and 
energies  entirely  turned  to  resistance  and  war. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  deemed  an  historical  loss  that  all 
these  documents  should  have  remained  almost  unexamined, 
and  perhaps  it  is  a  fond  hope  that  the  unpatriotic  economy 
which  checked  the  pubUcation  of  even  a  specimen  of  one  of 
them,  should  be  compensated  for  by  the  zed  of  those  societies 
whose  aim  and  institution  is  professedly  to  elucidate  British 
History  and  Antiquities.  The  talents  and  discrimination  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  have  shewn  however,  how  they  may 
be  rendered  subservient  to  increasing  our  knowledge  of  art, 
when  it  rose  to  its  greatest  height  in  our  country,  and  Mr. 
Botfield  by  printing  at  his  own  charge  an  entire  Roll,  has  fur- 
nished a  memorable  example  of  taste  and  munificence.  But 
as  regards  the  future,  while  the  press  will  reek  with  the  ink  of 
unread  reprints  and  impure  Ehzabethan  pamphlets,  these,  the 
varied  records  of  England's  greatness,  the  genuine  sotjeces 
of  history,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  the  evidences  of 
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by-gone  events  that  serve  to  cast  a  ray  of  intellectaal  sonahine 
over  the  dusky  town  and  the  ruined  hamlet,  will  be  left 

To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time, 
Imperaonated  in  their  calm  decay. 

The  Miscellaneous  Rolls  in  the  Queen's  Remembrance's 
Office,  give  the  following  disbursements  for  repairs  carried  on 
at  Rockingham  castle. 

In  the  year  1279*,  expended  on 
Carpenters'  work  .  .  £12     2     3 

Quartymen  .  12     0 

Plasterers  .  .  .  17     0 

Carpenters  .  .  .  4    8     5 

Ralph  the  baker  making  an  oven  .  8     9 

The  purchase  of  a  stool  {sta^um)  2     0 

For  glazing  the  windows  .  .  .50 

For  boards  bought  at  the  fair  of  St.  Botulph's      .     118     0 
At  Melton  .  .  .  .46 

For  nails  .  .  .  .66 

Master  Milo  the  carpenter,  for  making  the  passage 
{claugiram)  and  door  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Queen  .  .  .14 

For  the  expenses  of  Master  Thomas,  in  the  week  in  which 
was  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  stars,  in  the  Httle 
chamber  of  the  king  and  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  king — 
{circa  aatrea  or  aatrog),  probably  stars  of  Bethlehem  (a  common 
conventional  decoration,  as  may  still  be  seen  on  a  cope  of 
crimson  velvet  preserved  at  Chipping  Campden,  and  also  on 
the  vaulting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  s  cnapel  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury),  and  upon  stools  {atanna)  in  the  Queen's  chamber, 
stairs  and  windows  in  the  tower,  and  plastering  the  rooms 
there,  and  placing  a  cage  {cabiea)  upon  the  wall  of  the  tower 
and  barbecan,  with  his  eight  underlings,  because  they  were 
found  in  victuals  {quia  piwhentur),  9^.  M.  The  cage  was  a 
kind  of  defence  in  which  men  standing  under  shelter  might 
throw  down  stones  and  fire  on  the  besiegers ;  it  was  sometimes 
called  a  lantern. 

To  Michael  de  Welydon,  John  de  Cotingham,  and  Maurice 
de  Staneme,  layers,  making  the  walls  about  the  green- 
house (viridariim)  near  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  3*.  6rf. 
namely  to  each.  Is.  ^.     In  payment  to  seven  labourers 

*  MincellMieons  Roll,  7  Edw.  I. 
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of  the  aforesaid  with  spades  {Aoccis)  removing  earth,  5».  Sd. 
And  it  ia  to  be  noted,  that  of  the  said  nine  labourers,  as 
appears  in  the  preceding  week,  two  of  them,  to  wit,  Henry 
Amund  and  Ralph  de  Essex  left  Master  G.,  of  whom  one 
departed  altogether,  and  the  other  joined  himself  to  the 
plasterer  and  served  him,  because  his  workman  had  left  him. 
In  payments  to  Rosa,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  the  baker, 
Agnes  de  Colevile,  Avicia  Cooke,  Avicia  the  daughter  of  the 

Slumber,  John  Scot,  Ivota  the  wife  of  Adam  le  Chapman,  and 
ohn  Cooke,  workpeople,  moving  the  earth  with  shovels  and 
barrows  (' cum  koccis  et  civereis'  xtvia,  moved)  towards  the 
granary,  5«.  Bd.,  each  per  week  9d. 

In  payments  to  Ralph  the  painter  for  whitewashing  the 
closet  and  vaulting  {circa  clauitram  dealbandum  el  volticium), 
1«.  4d.  In  payments  to  Alexander  his  son.  Is.  Sd.  In  pay- 
ments to  William  his  son,  9d.  * 

In  payment  to  a  carpentfir  for  carpentering  in  the  ward- 
robe of  the  Queen  by  task-work,  and  working  in  the  donjon, 
40». — ei  conduhandam  (condulandum  ?) — ^V.  Du  Cange  sub 
voce,  Dtdo.  Against  Edward  the  carpenter,  for  one  great  rope 
of  hemp,  brought  for  lifting  materials,  20</.  In  payment  made 
to  a  plumber  for  the  gutter  of  the  aforesaid  wardrobe,  SOrf. 
For  grease  {uncto)  bought  for  the  same  plumber,  h^d.  *> 

The  expenses  of  WiUiam  Newport,  from  the  feast  of  Easter 
to  that  of  St.  Michael,  1278,  were  £21.  6*.;  on  the  castle 
alone,  £17.  19».'    On  this  roll  there  occtits. 

In  payments  to  four  men  digging  and  cleaning  the  sun-dial 
of  the  gable  {^abeUe  aolarium),  near  the  hall,  by  task-work, 
2«.  ^d.     {Solarium  is  also  a  bfdcony.) 

For  carrying  slate  from  Harringworth  {carriacio  petra  dc 
alatte),  for  stone  from  Welledon  and  Staneme,  £13.  10*.  9rf. 
Purchase  of  boards  at  St.  Botulph,  20«.;  of  lead,  £3. 16«.  \\d.; 
of  nails,  in  the  summer,  at  Nottingham,  16«.  9d.^ 

The  following  entry  furnishes  the  price  and  names  of  the 
different  sorts  of  nails  that  were  then  used. 

For  ten  thousand  of  lath  nails  {lalhe  nayle),  bought  at  Not- 
tingham, Is.  \d.,  namely,  '&\d.  a  thousand.  For  two  thousand 
anda  half  of  board  nails  {bord  nayle),  bought  at  the  same  place, 
£1.  Its.  9d.,  namely,  at  1«.  6d.  a  hundred.    For  a  thousand 


>  Mbcelluwom  BoU,  7  £d«r.  L 
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great  spike  naiU  {^ma^ni*  apUnn^g),  bought  at  the  same  place, 
3«.  4t/.,  namely,  at  'i\d.  a  hundred.  For  two  hundred  and  a 
half  of  w^i  nayle,  bought  at  the  same  place,  %».  Zd.  namely, 
at  &d.  a  hundred.  For  four  hundred  of  clout  nail  {dot  nayt), 
bought  at  the  same  place,  for  the  fastenings  and  bars  {ad 
ty«tiee  icin^o)  et  barres),  4d.,  namely,  a  hundred  for  a  penny*. 

In  payments  to  Master  Milo,  the  carpenter,  for  joists  for  the 
chapel,  Is.  ^d.  {ad  eapellam  gistandam'.) 

Paid  John  Smith  of  Peterborough,  for  three  great  plate- 
locks  {platelokca),  with  keys  bought  for  the  gate  of  the  castle 
and  GUlot's  door  {ostio  de  Gillot),  2«.  Zd. ;  and  to  the  same, 
for  two  pair  of  fastenings  {ffamettia)  for  different  windows, 
at  4tf.  a  pair,  {infra  castrum  ibidem  jiendendum'.) 

Among  the  expenditure  of  the  5th  of  Richard  II.  (1381- 
1382.),  which  amoimted  to  £208.  3«.  2d.,  there  is  an  entry  to 
Robert  de  Corby,  for  different  stones  called  '  ashlers,  corbeles, 
and  tables,'  for  the  works,  12«.  6rf. " 

The  expenses  of  repairs  from  the  last  day  of  January  in  the 
5th  year  of  Richard  II.  (1382.),  to  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  in 
the  8th  year,  1385,  were  £129.  H».  U. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  items  appear  the  following : 

Twenty  cart  loads  of  stone  bought  at  Staneme,  and  used  in 
oorbeles  and  tables.  For  six  Tribulets  of  iron,  2*.  3d.,  (tridu- 
lis  ferrets.)  This  military  engine  was  probably  the  same  as  the 
Trebuchet.  (See  Du  Cange,  sub  voce.)  For  three  iron  spades 
{vanffis),  15rf.,  and  for  two  crocks  {crokis),  and  one  riddle 
(redele)  for  sifting  hme  and  sand,  and  for  a  vessel  (ctma) 
bought  for  putting  water  in  for  the  mortar  of  the  tUers,  2f .  4d. 
And  for  two  iron-hooped  buckets,  bought  for  drawing  water 
from  the  fountain,  3«.  And  in  fine  cords  bought  as  well 
for  drawing  water,  as  for  the  clips  (sterynges),  (stringo  ?)  and 
strengthenings  of  the  scaffolds,  containing  1 61b.  at  Z^d.  per  lb. 
And  for  two  ladders  bought  at  Ryhale,  4rf. ' 

And  for  twelve  pair  of  lesser  hooks  and  hinges  {hokes  et 
hengles)  bought  for  the  small  doors  and  great  windows  of  the 
castle. 

In  payments  to  Robert  Patrick,  for  making  hurdles  or  clayes 
and  barrows  {cleyaa  et  civeris),  lOrf,  In  payments  to  Hugh 
the  Blacksmith,  for  repairing  stancheons  (sfaunzonum),  lOd.   In 

■  Roll,  9  7.dw.  I.  b  Ibid.,  fiIUo.lI. 
'  llNd.,  lOEilw.I.  I  Ibid. 

■  Itnd..  a  Ric.  II. 
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payments  to  Ralph  Pacy,  for  repairing  the  shingles  (roof?) 
{cyndulis),  14rf.  In  payments  to  Richard  of  Cotingham,  the 
smith,  for  mending  the  iron-work  (/errammlo)  of  the  masons 
and  quarrymen,  lis.  4(/.  Id  payments  to  four  men  emptying 
the  bakekouaef  (foraUum,  torreoP)  and  carrying  hme  into  the 
haU,  3«> 

For  3}  lb.  of  wax,  bought'  for  cement  {adcimeatum),  2\d.  at 
&d.  a  lb.  In  2  lb.  of  frankincense,  M.  In  5  lb.  of  lees  (coda) 
and  1  lb.  of  pitch,  ^\d.  Amongst  the  cost  of  utensils  are  the 
following ;  For  a  fork  {tind)  bought  at  Rothwell,  for  the  use  of 
the  masons,  4i</.  For  a  stoup  {stoppa),  \^.  For  su  spades 
{vanga),  lOrf.  In  payments  to  B^dwyn  de  Rokingham,  for 
placing  twelve  rings  {circdoa)  upon  the  forks  and  stoups  of  the 
material  belonging  to  our  lord  the  king,  and  for  six  wooden 
hoops  of  his  own  material  upon  the  large  standing  vessels 
{cunaa)  with  water  near  the  cistern  {moriuarium),  ^\d.  For  six 
large  hoops  (^^m)  bought  for  one  large  vessel,  with  the  vrages 
of  one  man  making  a  vessel,  and  mending  other  different 
forks,  6i(/. 

The  next  entries  having  reference  to  a  quantity  of  iron 
bought  at  Nottingham,  the  account  ia  rendered  according  to 
the  pieces  used.  For  two  new  wedges,  made  at  the  quany  of 
Weliedon,  and  for  mending  a  wedge,  and  for  two  small  wedges 
for  fastening  the  head  of  a  hammer  {marcelt)  with  the  same, 
three  pieces ;  for  mending  a  hammer,  and  making  ^  new  one, 
four  pieces :  for  two  irons  for  extending  the  cistern  {mortar) 
from  the  wall,  and  buying  one  wedge,  one  piece :  for  eight 
bills  {goionet),  eight  hoops  {kcpeg),  eight  stocks,  and  half  a  hun- 
dred of  naib  for  fom:  barrows  (cyveria),  and  in  mending  one 
wedge,  four  pieces  -.  for  making  two  new  hammers,  five  pieces : 
for  one  iron  dish  {patelia)  in  which  the  cement  is  burnt  and 
made,  together  with  an  old  dish,  one  piece :  for  mending  three 
wedges,  and  making  two  new  ones,  three  pieces :  for  mddng 
one  oew  iron  rake  for  the  mason,  and  mending  anoth^  rake, 
one  piece:  for  making  two  new  miattocks  {ligonibus),  three 
pieces :  for  four  fastenings  i^umphia°')  for  the  door  of  pantry 
{del  vit)  near  the  small  chamber  close  to  the  chapel,  and  for 
one  fastening  for  the  door  of  the  same  chapel,  and  two  fasten- 
ings for  the  door  of  the  pantry  {del  vtt)  in  the  tower,  four 
pieces :   for  four  fastenings  for  a  door  of  the  small  privy 
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{doacd)  near  the  new  chamber,  and  for  a  door  inside  the  closet 
{le  vif)  near  the  chapel  and  the  castte  wall,  and  for  fourteen 
bars  for  two  windows  within  the  great  cellar  and  the  pantiy 
{dom  del  vif)  near  the  chapel,  and  for  a  window  in  the  sm^ 
cellar  between  the  chapel  and  the  castle  wall,  and  for  a  small 
window  in  the  pantry,  and  for  eighteen  stays  {davonibus)  for 
the  wail  of  the  tower  beyond  the  fountain;  and  for  twenty 
spiknails  [^ikingg)  for  the  seat  of  the  aforesaid  privy,  near 
the  new  tower  (iurriolum),  five  pieces :  for  two  buttons  {verie- 
nellia)  and  two  fastenings  for  a  window  in  a  room  of  the  tower. 
and  mending  one  poleaxe,  one  piece:  for  two  pointed  bars 
{lanceis),  eight  transoms  {iraversenia)  and  four  &stenings 
{^umf4)  for  the  cellar  near  the  chapel  and  under  the  chapel, 
nine  pieces  :  for  making  a  lai^  new  hammer,  seven  pieces,  to 
wit  for  the  quarry  of  Weldon :  for  making  one  new  gaveloc 
for  the  quarry  of  Weldon,  and  mending  another,  nine  pieces  : 
for  twenty-four  transoms  {traversenis),  twenty-two  hooks  Mid 
one  pointed  bar  (laitcea)  for  the  rooms  in  the  tower  and  the 
small  chamber  near  the  chapel,  seventeen  pieces :  for  three 
pointed  bars  Qanceia)  for  the  windows  under  the  chapel  Mid 
the  king's  chamber,  three  pieces :  for  one  poleaxe  for  the 
quarry  at  Stanion,  three  pieces:  for  mending  one  pickaxe 
{pikoys),  one  piece :  for  three  fastenings  (^umpAis),  and  one 
transom  [travaraeni)  for  the  window  towards  the  —  (Sanso- 
riu),  one  piece :  for  two  hundred  of  nails  and  staples  («to^- 
natia)  made  for  different  doors,  three  pieces :  for  twenty-four 
allies  for  two  doors  of  the  salting-room,  two  pence  ?  (sulea  ad 
duo  hoalia  aalaarit) :  for  one  fastening  {aerura)  for  a  door  of  a 
certain  little  cellar  in  the  tower,  four  pieces". 

The  history  of  the  Manor  is  so  intimately  woven  with  that 
of  the  Castle  that  even  were  it  essential,  it  would  become  diffi- 
cult entirely  to  separate  them.  Yet  as  they  are  occasionally 
mentioned  without  immediate  reference  to  each  other,  a  few 
facts  connected  with  the  former  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant. 

At  the  great  survey  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  Rocking- 
ham was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  It  was  returned  as 
having  one  hide ;  the  arable  land  was  three  canicates ;  and 
five  villanes  with  six  cottagers  had  three  canicates.  It  had 
been  held  by  Bovi,  with  sac  and  soc.    In  the  Confessor's  time 

■  The  rcftdcr  muit  be  iwan  that  the  Lattn  (e: 
Tnetning  of  Kvenl  of  IhtfM  termi  ii  unbi.-  supply  in 
guoun,  and   I   have  Iberefiire  prinLed  the 
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it  lay  waste,  but  William  ordered  a  castle  to  be  boilt.  The 
demesne  was  valued  at  twenty-six  Bhillings". 

It  probably  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  for  several 
years,  the  first  grant  of  the  manor  with  the  Fair  distinct  from 
the  castle,  being  made  to  Alianora,  grandmother  of  Heniy 
III.,  (Eleanor  of  Guienne),  in  1224'.  The  profits  arising 
&om  fairs  and  markets,  must  in  those  times  have  been  some- 
thing considerable,  since  we  find  Henry  III.,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  (1224),  directing  William  de  Insula  (Lisle) 
who  was  then  constable  of  the  castle,  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  fair  held  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  in  the  preceding 
year,  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  king's  mother, 
Isabella  of  France''.  It  had,  however,  been  included  previously 
in  the  ample  dowry  of  her  Majesty  by  King  John'.  (1203.) 

In  1271,  we  find  the  manor  in  the  hands  of  Edmund,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  Clermany',  who  then  ob- 
tained the  grant  of  a  market  here  every  Friday*. 

In  1315,  Edward  the  Second  posseted  the  manor". 

In  1329,  Edward  the  Third  confirmed  the  grant  to  his 
mother  Isabella*. 

Id  1346,  he  granted  to  his  consort  Fhihppa,  for  her  life,  a 
certain  spot  in  the  forest  of  Rockingham,  containing  sixty 
acres,  in  aid  of  the  repairs  of  the  castle,  described  as  being 
then  ruinous'. 

The  castle,  domain,  and  manor  of  Rockingham,  were  confirmed 
to  Queen  Mai^aret,  wife  of  Henry  VI,,  with  ail  their  privil^es, 
leather  with  the  village  and  manor  of  Brigstock,  and  the 
wood  and  bailiwick  of  Clifl",  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life'. 
Granted  March  1 9, 24th  of  Hen.  VI.,  confirmed  32nd  Hen.  VI., 
resumed  by  the  Crown  4th  Edw.  IV."  In  1464,  the  manor, 
with  the  castle  and  forest,  was  settled  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Edward  the  Fourth,  for  her  natural  life',  and  confirmed 
to  Elizabeth,  7th  of  July,  7th  of  Edw.  IV,  ■»  Raulf  Has- 
tynges,  esquire,  keeper  of  the  royal  lions,  William  Has- 
tynges,  knight.  Lord  Hastynges,  constable  of  the  castle,  and 
surveyor  of  the  verte  and  venison  in  the  forest  of  Rokyngham, 
steward  of  the  lordships  and  manors  of  Rokyngham,  Brigstock, 

■  Domead*;,  tqL  i.  p,  iift,  '  Plic.  de  quo  Wur,,  p.  £56.    Nomina 

P  Lit  Rm.  CUoi.,  p.  SSI.  Villuum  ipud  Pul.  Wrin,  p.  391. 

4  Ibid.  *  Author,  apud  Bridge*,  p.  334. 

'  Calend.  Bot.  CIuiL,  p.  30.  H^ei'i         >  BoL  Orig.,  p.  ISt. 

Fcedr.,  TOL  L  p.  88.  6^  John.  ''  RoU  of  ParL,  vol  y.  p.  261. 

>  Calend.  Rot  Chart,  p.  207.  '  Ibid.,  p,  S17. 

*  Bridge'!    Northanti,  toL    ii,   p.  334,  *  Pat,  S  Edw.  17.                                 , 

quoting  Cart.  S6  Hen.  IIL  *  Boll  of  Pari.,  "ol.  v.  p  827.      KlQlf 
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and  Cliffe,  master  of  the  forest  and  parkes',  4th  Edw.  IV. 
These  privileges  were  confinned  to  them  the  7th  of  Edw.  IV.' 

The  act  of  resumption,  lat  of  Hen.  VII.,  confirms  the  office 
of  coDstahle  and  of  steward  of  the  castle,  lordship,  and  manor 
of  Rockingham,  and  the  office  of  master  forester  of  the  forest 
of  Kockingham,  and  all  the  parks  within  the  same  forest,  to 
John  Lord  Welles*. 

By  virtue  of  the  tenure  of  this  manor  with  Wymundham ',  John 
de  Clyfton,  knight,  5th  of  Richard  II.,  claimed  to  dischai^ 
the  office  of  butler  at  the  king's  coronation,  which  had  been, 
he  stated,  unjustly  given  to  the  earl  of  Arundell,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard  the  SecondB. 

In  1396,  the  custody  of  the  Lordship  was  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Brauncepath  for  uie  term  of  twt-lve  years,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  four  pounds  two  shilhngs  and  one  penny''.  And  by 
this  rent,  it  was  afterwards  held  by  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Rock- 
ingham, in  the  year  1442,  for  the  same  term'. 

In  1551,  it  was  given  to  Edward  Lord  Chnton. 

The  manor  next  came  to  Sir  Edward  Watson,  subse- 
quently to  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  who,  zealously  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  garrisoned  the  castle  for  the  service  of  Charles  the 
I'irst,  and  who,  in  consideration  of  his  loyalty,  was  afterwards 
created  (1645)  Baron  Rockingham,  of  Rockingham. 

In  1714,  Lewis  Watson,  created  Earl  of  Rockingham,  pos- 
sessed the  manor.  The  title  devolved  in  1745  upon  his 
brother  Thomas,  who  dying  in  1746  the  earldom  became  ex- 
tinct, but  the  barony  came  to  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wentworth, 
created  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  1746,  and  this  dignity  also 
became  extinct  in  1 750.  The  manor,  however,  has  from  the  time 
of  Lewis,  Lord  Rockingham,  been  vested  in  the  Watson  family. 

Leland  describes  the  castle  as  presenting  the  following 
appearance  in  his  time :  "  The  csstelle  of  Rokmgham  standith 
on  the  toppe  of  an  hille,  right  stately,  and  hath  a  mighty  diche, 
and  bullewarka  agayne  withoute  the  diche.  The  utter  waulles 
of  it  yet  stood.  The  kepe  is  exceeding  fair  and  strong,  and  in 
the  waulles  be  certein  strong  towers.  The  lodgings  that  were 
within  the  area  of  the  castelle  be  discovered  and  faul  to  mine. 
One  thing  in  the  waulles  of  this  castelle  is  much  to  be  notid, 

c  Roll  of  PitI.,  roL  t.  p.  933.  co.  Rutluid. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  S9B.  (  BoU  of  PuL,  vol.  iiL  p.  131. 

■  Ibid.,  voL  vi.  p.  370.  ^  Fin.,  20  Bic  II. 

'  ThelDrdoftfaenunoiofWvnKmaiey,  >  Ibi(L,2l  Heo.  VI. 

county  Hetti,  pmsiits   ■   mniJe   cop  ■[  '  Ibid.,  S  Edw.  VI,   ,  .             . 
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that  is  that  they  be  embattelid  on  booth,  so  that  if  the  area  of 
the  castelle  were  won  by  curaming  in  at  either  of  the  two 
greate  gates  of  the  castelle,  yet  the  kepers  of  the  waulles  might 
defende  the  castelle.  I  marked  that  there  is  a  stronge  tower 
in  the  area  of  the  castelle,  and  from  it  over  the  dungeon  dike 
is  a  drawbridge  to  the  dimgeon  toure'." 

After  the  frequent  reference  that  has  been  made  to  repairs 
carried  on  through  several  succeeding  reigns,  the  reader  wiU 
naturally  enquire  about  its  present  state.  Viewed  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  building  exhibits  an  appearance  rather  remarkable 
for  solidity  and  extent,  than  for  a  bold  and  varied  outline.  Yet 
on  a  closer  approach,  after  having  wound  through  a  rugged 
defile  parti^y  overgrown  with  furze  and  ancient  timber,  the 
entrance  gate,  with  its  long  extending  curtain  walls  on  either 
side,  stands  prominently  forward  in  all  the  severe  simphcity  of 
form  that  characterizes  an  Eariy  English  castle.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  one  of  the  preceding  extracts  has  relation  to 
this  barbican,at  all  events  the  profile  of  the  mouldings  authorizes 
us  in  referring  its  erection  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Hence  pass- 
ing onward  we  reach  what  was  originally  the  outer  bailey,  but 
which  at  present,  as  the  drawing  (p.  357)  will  better  explain, 
forms  the  immediate  entrance  to  that  portion  of  the  castle, 
partly  of  the  13th  and  partly  of  the  16th  centuries,  which  is 
still  inhabited.  The  equilateral-headed  aroh,with  its  deep  mould- 
ings, (see  fig.  3,  p.  358),  the  opposite  door  communicating  with 
a  second  quadrangle,  and  the  exterior  mouldings  yet  visible, 
where  a  huge  chimney  is  buttressed  out  from  the  present  hall, 
(which  was  probably  also  the  ancient  one,)  indicate  that  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  of  the  same  age. 
Though  they  be  but  mere  fragments,  there  are  always  some 
unerring  marks  to  be  met  with,  which  will  clearly  reveal  the 
history  of  a  place,  and  which,  amid  all  subsequent  alterations 
or  embellishments,  carry  us  back  to  an  earlier  date.  There  is 
an  instance  of  this  kind  here :  and  though  the  inexperienced  or 
wandering  eye  may  for  a  moment  be  detained  from  pursuing 
the  search  after  truth,  by  stopping  to  examine  the  two  Toyel 
coffei«  which  adorn  the  hall,  (see  p.  859,)  or  on  passing  onwards 
through  the  spacious  room  adjacent,  be  again  arrested  to  ad- 
mire the  curiously  sculptured  armorial  bearings  that  mark  the 
succession  of  noble  possessors  who  have  hved  uid  acted  within 
its  walls ;  yet  once  more  breaking  away  from  the  memorials 

'  ItiD.,  TOl.  i.  p.  14. 
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wbich  the  taste  of  each  has  amid  all  the  successive  changes 
and  restorations  engrafted,  we  still  discover  other  evidences, 
externally,  to  prove  the  same  antiquity  for  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  the  castle. 

We  have  now  again  reached  the  spacious  enceinte  {ctncfa), 
but  arc  tempted  to  loiter  on  the  level  grass,  and  among  the 
ever  verdant  topiaries,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  enchantments 
of  the  glorious  prospect  that  lies  in  unending  variety  and  rich- 
ness below  us.  At  the  extremity  of  this  enclosure  we  reach 
the  mound  on  which  formerly  rose  the  massive  keep,  but  be- 
yond the  mound  there  are  no  traces  of  it  discernible.  The 
whole  of  this  enclosure,  comprehending  about  three  acres  and 
&  half,  is  bounded  by  the  old  wall  {promurale). 

We  now  pause  to  draw  a  momentary  contrast  between  the 
early  state  of  Rockingham  Castle  and  that  exhibited  at  the 
present  day.  We  deplore  the  loss  of  much  of  the  ancient 
fortress,  but  we  recxignise  in  its  place  a  variety  of  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  arehitecture  that  is  marked  by  the  peculiar 
features  of  those  styles :  the  imagination  strives  to  recal  the 
glittering  array  of  visor'd  bowmen  and  feudal  state,  but  these 
are  supplanted  by  the  smUing  aspect  of  happy  cottagers  with 
their  neatly  cultivated  gardens :  a  spacious  school,  (itself  no 
unworthy  structure,)  and  the  ghttenng  spires  thickly  rising 
out  of  the  vfde  of  liie  Welland,  shew  that  an  attention  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  population  has  kept  pace  with  their 
knowledge  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  thus  far 
tended  to  verify  the  truth  of  that  apothegm  appropriately  written 
by  Sir  Lewis  Watson  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  beams  of  the 
castle  hall,  that  "  the  :  howse  :  shal  :  be  :  pbese&ved  :  and  : 

NEVER  :  WIL  :  DECATE  :  WHEARE  :  THE  :  ALHIOBTIB  :  GOD  :  18  : 
honored  :  AND  :  SERVED  :  DAYE  :  BX  :  DATE  :  1579." 

CHARL8B    nitNRT    HARTSBOENK. 
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Vtititi  aiicbatologital  iSiisocialioii. 


SEPTBllBBa  28. 

Mr.  T.  CrortoD  Croler  mtd  kd  Bccouot  of  Airther  excavations  of  barrows  on 
Breach  Downa,  made  subsequent  to  the  Canterburr  meeting. 

"  On  the  16th of  September,  1 844,  Lord  Albert  Con^gham  resumed  his  examina- 
tion of  the  barrows  on  Breach  Doims,  and  opened  eight  more  in  the  preseiice  of 
the  Dean  of  Hereford  and  Mr.  Croflon  Croker. 

In  No.  1.  Hie  thigh  bones  and  scull  were  found  much  decayed ;  cloGO  by  the 
right  hip  was  a  bronze  buckle,  which  probably  hod  fastened  a  leather  belt  round 
the  waist,  in  which  had  been  placed  bji  iron  knife,  the  remains  of  one  being  dis- 
corered  near  the  left  hip  of  the  skeleton. 

No.  3.  The  only  thing  found  in  this  grave  was  a  tery  small  fragment  of  adarii- 
coloured  sepulchral  nm,  with  a  few  small  bones,  and  the  jaw  of  a  young  person  in 
the  process  of  dentition. 

No.  3.  The  bones  in  this  grare  were  much  decayed.  Several  fragments  of  iron 
were  found  near  die  head,  and  on  the  right  side  of  it  a  bronze  buckle,  very  dmilar 
to  that  found  in  No.  I.  but  rather  smaller.  By  the  left  side  of  the  scull  an  iron 
ipesr-bead  was  discorered,  about  ten  inches  in  length. 

No.  4.  In  this  grave  the  bones  were  remarkably  sound,  and  were  those  of  a  very 
tall  man ;  the  thigh  bone  measured  twenty  inches.  An  ornamental  bronze  buckle 
was  found  on  the  right  hip,  attached  to  a  leather  belt,  which  crumbled  to  pieces 
upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  right  aim  was  placed  across  the  body.  To  the 
buckle  was  attached  a  thin  longitudinal  plate  of  bronze,  which  hod  two  cross- 
shaped  indentations  or  perforations  in  it,  and  the  lace  of  the  plalA  was  covered 
orer  with  engraved  annulets. 

No.  S.  Presented  a  skeleton,  in  the  scuU  of  which  the  teeth  were  quite  sound  and 
perfect  At  the  feet  some  iron  fragments  were  found,  supposed  to  be  parts  of  a 
small  bos,  and  this,  on  subsequent  examination,  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  a 
hinge  of  two  longitudinal  pieces  of  iron  connected  by  a  bronze  ring  has  been 
developed.    At  the  right  side  was  part  of  an  iron  spear  or  arrow-head. 

No.  0.  In  this  grave  the  bones  were  so  much  decayed  that  they  could  only  be 
traced  by  fragments  mixed  up  with  the  chalk  rubble,  and  the  only  article  found 
was  the  remains  of  an  iron  spear-head. 

No.  7.  Although  it  waa  conjectured  from  the  confused  state  in  which  several 
beads  and  other  articles  were  found  in  this  grave  that  it  hod  before  been  opened, 
it  was  the  most  interesting  of  the  eight.  At  the  foot  several  broken  pieces  of  a 
slight  sepulchral  urn  of  unbaked  or  very  slightly  baked  clay,  some  of  them  rooAed 
with  patterns,  were  discovered ;  and  also  Cragmeuts  of  iron  presumed  to  have  been 
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parts  of  ■  nnall  box.  An  iron  knife  w«a  found  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  idndi 
appeared  from  the  jaw  being  in  the  process  of  dentilion  to  hare  bent  that  of  a 
joung  person,  and  probably  a  female,  from  the  discovery  of  ibe  foliowing  beads 
about  the  neck  and  chest: — 

Three  beads  of  reddish  vitrified  clay ;  a  spiral  bead  of  green  glass ;  a  bemd  of 
green  vitiified  clay;  an  amethystine  bead  of  a  pendulous  form;  a  small  bone  bead, 
and  a  small  yellow  bead  of  Titiified  clay,  with  a  small  bronae  pin  not  unlike  those 
at  present  in  common  use,  except  that  the  head  appeared  as  if  hammered  out  or 
Battened,  and  dose  under  it,and  about  the  cenbe  of  the  pin,  ran  three  ornamental 

No.  8.  Was  remarkable  bom  the  body  having  been  bnried  at  an  on^e  with  the 
other  interments,  tying  nearly  north  and  south  [the  bead  to  the  south}.  The  seuU 
was  a  Gnely  formed  one  and  evidently  that  of  a  very  old  man.  Nothing  besides 
the  bones  was  discovered  in  this  grave. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Lord  Albert  Conyngham  accompanied  byHrCrofton 
Croker,  resumed  the  examination  of  the  barrows  at  Bourne,  in  the  vicinity  of  tboae 
which  had  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  British  Archnolo- 
gical  Association  on  the  10th  instant  In  the  first  grare  opened  some  fragments 
of  hone  were  finmd  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  a  small  bit  of  green  looking 
metal,  (supposed  to  have  been  part  ofa  buckle,)  near  tbecentre  of  the  grave.  Prom 
another  barrow  part  ofa  bone  ornament  ot  bead,  stained  green  as  was  conjectured 
from  contact  with  metal  was  obtained.  Several  mounds  which  appeared  like 
barrows  were  examined,  and  it  was  ascertuned  they  did  not  contain  graves. 

A  slight  examination  of  two  or  three  boirows  upon  Barham  Downs,  most,  if  not 
all  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  opened  by  Douglas,  was  entered  upon,  but 
nothing  beyond  several  Iragmenti  of  unbaked  clay  urus  was  turned  up. 

It  is  remarkable  that  large  flint  stones  are  found  at  the  sides  and  at  the  head 
and  feet  of  almost  all  the  graves  examined  at  Breach  Downs  and  Bourne ;  from 
which  it  is  presumed  that  these  flints  might  have  been  used  to  fix  or  secure  some 
light  covering  over  the  body  in  the  grave  before  the  chalk  nibble,  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  excavation,  was  thrown  in  upon  it 

Mr,  Wright  read  the  following  communication  from  the  Bev.  Harry  LoBgoerille 
Jones,  relating  to  the  neglect  and  destiuctiou  of  some  churches  in  .Anglesey: — 

"The  church  of  Llanidan  stood  close  behind  the  house  of  Lord  Boston, 
the  church-yard  wall  being  the  boundary  of  his  lordship's  premises,  and  one 
of  the  areas  of  the  house  passing  slightly  under  the  cburoh-yurd.  The  church 
itself  was  a  building  principally  of  the  Decorated  period,  hut  a  north  aisle, 
going  the  whole  length  of  the  edifice,  was  of  late  Perpendicular  work.  The 
church  consisted  uf  a  central  aisle,  that  on  the  north  just  mentioned,  and  a 
southern  transept  or  chapel,  which  might  have  corresponded  to  a  northent 
transept  or  cbapel,  before  the  north  aisle  was  added:  this  chapd  or  transept 
was  of  early  and  very  rude  Decorated  work.  The  east  window  of  the  oen- 
tral  aiflte  was  of  good  Perpendicular  execution,  but  of  singular  design.  There 
was  a  south  porob  to  the  nave,  and  a  beU-gable  at  the  west  end,  stayed  up  by 
strong  buttresses,  the  walls  having  apparently  given  outwards  at  this  spot  I 
arrived  at  this  church  (July,  1A44)  at  a  period  when  the  roof  had  been  completely 
stripped  off,  and  all  the  wall  between  the  south  transept  and  the  south  parch  had 
been  pulled  down ;  the  workmen  were  then  building  a  wall  across  the  nave  so  as 
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to  coDTert  the  two  westeni  bkjB  of  it  and  of  the  northoiiile  into  a  cliapel,  wliieb  I 
nas  infomied  wu  to  be  uied  in  future  for  the  perfornwnce  of  the  burial  seirice. 
All  tkt  tB»lU  of  the  ehitrth,  tbea  sUuiding,  all  the  pilUrt,  all  the  mttJowt  mth 
iheir  mitUiont,  with  the  exceptioD  of  tbe  wall  at  the  west  end  under  the  bell-gable, 
iBere  in  perfectly  lomJ  amdiliiM,  grry  good  in  their  maioRfy,  qtiite  verlieal,  with- 
out any  sjmptomi  of  decay.  7^  mlj/  part  of  the  ehwvh  that  itemed  veak  mu 
that  part  lehich  the  wcrkmen  mere  then  converting  into  a  chapel.  The  roof  which 
had  been  taken  off  was  good,  and  the  timber  had  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  use  in  the  repair*  of  his  house,  and  were  of  excellent  oak 
(commonly  called  chftmit.) 

"  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  this  church  have  been  demolished:  vtuit 
ruintnu  ?  Ckbtainlt  not  ;  i^200  or  £300  at  the  outnde  would  have  lebuilt  the 
west  end  and  reshingled  the  roof.  Wat  it  too  imill  F  apparenUj  not ;  for  the  new 
church  built  to  replant  it  doet  nol  occupg  a  GBEATsn  abea.  The  new  church  built 
on  a  spot  about  a  mile  distant,  is  of  mitt  barharoae  ptetido-Sorman  detign :  of 
stout  execution  apparently,  but  not  stouter  than  the  old  ediBce,  and  it  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £000. 

■*  Many  of  the  details  of  the  old  church  were  exceedingly  valuable ;  there  were 
several  stones  bearing  armorial  shields ;  the  font  wan  a  very  remarkable  one,  and 
it  lies  in  the  part  now  converted  into  a  chapel:  there  was  a  famous  stone  kept  in  the 
old  church  to  which  one  of  the  most  interesting  legends  of  the  country  was 
attached.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  measure  and  caiefully  delineate  every  portiim 
of  the  edifice  as  it  then  remained. 

"  The  church  of  Llanedwen  in  the  grounds  uf  Plat  Newydd,  (the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey's,)  a  building  in  perftttly  good  condition,  and  of  high  interest  from  vari- 
Otit  circumstances  attending  it,  is  also  threatened  with  demolitiun. 

"  The  church  of  Uanrihangel  Esgeifiog,  one  of  the  most  curious  churches  in  the 
island,  (of  tbe  early  Perpendicular  period,)  of  beautifiil  details,  and  quite  large 
enough  for  the  parish,  has  been  abandoned,  hectaue  the  rooft  of  the  louth  traiutpt 
mui  part  of  the  central  aitle  vant  repair.  About  £300  would  rtttore  this  church 
eompletriy,  a  new  one  will  coat  from  £600  to  £700.  It  is  ssJd  that  it  is  to  be 
pulled  down  shortly,  and  a  new  one  built  in  another  part  of  tlie  parish. 

**  The  churches  of  Uechylched  and  Ceirchiog,  as  well  as  the  church  of 
Lloneugraid  (the  latter  one  of  the  tarlittt  and  most  valvabU  relics  of  the  island) 
hare  been  abandoned  for  sotne  time  past ;  their  windows  are  mostly  beaten  in, 
without  glass,  and  they  serve  only  as  habitations  for  birds,  which  frequent  them 
in  Bocks.  Service  is  perlbrmed  in  them  only  for  burials,  the  inhabitants  go  for 
worship  to  other  neighboaring  churches." 

An  abstract  of  Hr.  Jones's  letter  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bangor. 

Mr.  Smith  readacommunieationfirom  Mr.  George  K.BIyth,  of  North  Walsham, 
on  some  Boman  remains  recently  discovered  at  abont  three  miles  from  that  town, 

"  Some  laboareis  on  the  farm  of  Mis.  Seaman,  of  Felminghnm  Hall,  Norfolk, 
were  oarUng  sand  from  a  hill,  when  pailof  the  sand  caved  in  and 
exposed  to  view  an  earthen  vase  or  nm,  of  a  similar  shape  to  the 
annexed,  covered  with  another  of  the  same  form, 
earth ;  the  top  urn  or  cover  had  a  ling-handle  at  the  top,  within 
were    several  bronze  or  brass  figure*,  ornaments,  &c. ;   the 
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bothni  nte  is  my  perfect,  and  nude  or  &  Eimilar  clay  to  that  called  'tena 
cotta.'  AuwngKt  the  btanei  a  female  head  aod  neck,  Minnouoted  with  a  helmet, 
like  lo  that  we  aee  on  the  figure*  of  Hinerra,  the  face  is  flattened  and  the 
(batnrei  rathet  bmiied ;  an  exquitite  little  fif^im  about  3  inches,  or  3^  high,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  either  a  buttle  or  long-necked  cruet,  and  in  the  other  a  paten, 
or  cop,  probabljr  iotended  lor  a  Oaniniede,  certainly  not  a  faon ;  a  larger 
bead,  thick  necked,  cIom  catling  Lair  and  beard,  features  well  formed,  the 
•Mlp  made  lo  take  off,  cTidently  only  part  of  a  figure,  originallj  from  18 
inchea  bt  2  feet  iu  height,  not  unlike  tome  drawings  I  have  seen  Tepraent- 
ing  Jupiter;  ihb  Hpecimen  is  hollow,  and  the  ejes  are  not  filled.  A  nuall 
square  ornament,  Mmctbing  like  an  altar,  standi  upon  four  feet ;  a  unall  wfaed ; 
a  pair  of  what  appear  to  hare  been  brooches  or  buckles  with  heada  in  the 
centre ;  two  birds  one  holding  a  pea,  or  something  round,  in  its  beak,  these 
were  originally  attached  tn  something  else,  probably  bandies  (o  coteis ;  a 
round  ressel,  very  shallow,  about  10  or  11  inches  in  circumference,  baring  a  top 
and  bottom  soldered  together,  but  now  sepanted,  the  top  baring  a  bole  in  the 
centre  about  the  size  of  a  sikpenny  piece;  two  small  round  covers ;  a  long 
instrument  about  1}  feet,  not  unlike  a  riding-wbip  in  form,  of  the  sane 
metal,  it  has  an  ornamented  handle,  and  terminates  in  shape  to  a  spear-bead, 
bnt  at  the  point  it  finishes  with  a  round ;  another,  similar  to  the  abore,  the 
handle  gone;  the  bead  diffm  in  being  double,  two  spean  at  right  angles 
spriDgiog  from  the  same  point  with  small  wings  at  the  bottom  of  each  edge; 
sereral  narrow  strips  of  the  same  metal,  one  apparently  intended  to  be  worn 
at  the  top  of  the  mantle  or  tunic,  just  below  the  throat,  the  otheia  are  of  Tarions 

Mr.  Smith  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitch,  of  Ipswich,  enclosing  » 
notice  of  this  discorery  from  Hr.  Ooddaid  Johnson,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Smith  re- 
marked that  these  communications  afibrded  an  exemplification  of  the  uUlity  of  the 
Association,  in  the  fact  of  three  members  having  tbus  interested  themselTca  so 
promptly  in  making  a  report  of  this  discovery. 

Mr.  W.  Sidney  Gibson,  of  Tynemunth,  informed  the  Committee  that  the  report 
published  in  the  'Times'  respecting  the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  remains 
of  Berwick  Castle,  to  make  way  for  a  terminus  to  the  North  British  Railway,  is 
not  strictly  correct 

Mr.  G.  Godwin  communicated  the  substance  of  his  remarks  made  in  tbe 
Atchitectunl  section  at  Canterbury,  on  the  masons'  marks  he  had  observed  in 
many  of  the  stones  in  the  walls  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  These  marks  appear  to 
hiLTe  been  made  simply  lo  distinguish  the  work  of  different  individuals,  (the  sane 
is  done  at  this  time  in  all  large  works),  but  the  circumstanoe  that  although  found 
in  different  countries,  and  on  works  of  very  different  age,  they  are  in  numerous 
cases  the  same,  and  that  muiy  are  religious  and  symbolical,  and  are  EtHl  used  in 
modem  free-masoniy,  led  him  lo  infer  that  they  were  used  by  system,  and  that  the 
system  was  the  same  in  England,  Germany,  and  Fiance. 

In  Canterbury  Cathedral  there  is  a  great  varied  of  these  marks,  indnding 
many  seen  elsewhere  in  rajious  parts  of  Europe.  They  occur  both  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  crypt,  the  eastern  transept  (north  and  south),  and  the  nare.  The 
wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  latter  is  covered  with  them,  and  here  the  stonm 
are  seen  in  many  cases  to  have  two  marks,  as  iu  the  cut ;  perhaps  that  of  the 
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overseer,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  mason,  as  tbe  former  (the  N.  i 

sbaped  mark  in  this  case)  appears  in  cannesioii  with  varioiu  M  ""^^ 
other  marks  in  other  places.     In  the  nare  the  marks  are  from  ^ 

1  inch  to  1)  inch  long  ;  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  building  they  are  larger  and 
more  coarselj  formed*. 

October  9, 

&Ir.  Way  exhibited  aereral  carefnllj  detailed  drawings,  represeoiing  a  stone 
cross,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  they  were  execnled  by 
Thomas  Oldham,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  who  comrounicated  the  following  account  of 
this  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture^ 

**  As  far  as  I  know,  you  bare  not  in  England  any  thing  of  equal  beauty.  Here 
these  stone  crosses  are  abundant ;  that  at  Arboe,  of  which  I  send  the  drawings,  is 
situated  on  a  small  projecting  point  on  the  westeni  shore  of  Lough  Ne^h,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  heing  in  a  district  hut  little  frequented,  is  less  known  than 
many  others.  Whether  we  consider  its  situation,  or  its  intrinsic  beauty  of  pro- 
portion and  elaborate  ornaments,  it  is  a  splendid  monument  of  the  good  taste  and 
piety  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  close  to  the  old  church  of  Arboe, 
near  which  is  also  the  ruin  of  an  eccle^asticol  establishment  or  college,  which, 
tradition  says,  was  very  famous.  The  cross  itself  is  formed  of  four  separate 
pieces;  the  base  or  plinth,  of  two  steps;  the  main  portion  of  the  shait,arectangle 
of  18  inches  by  12  inches;  the  cross,  and  the  mitre,  or  capping  stone.  These 
pieces  are  let  into  each  other  by  a  mortice  and  tenon-jutnt.  The  total  height 
from  the  ground,  as  it  stands,  is  21  feet  3  inches.  7*he  material  is  a  fine  grit,  or 
sandstone.  The  subjects  of  the  sculptured  compartments  appear  to  be  all 
scriptural:  Adam  and  Ere,  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the 
Crucifixion,"  ftc.  Mr.  Way  obserred  that  the  early  sculptured  crosses  which 
exist  in  various  parts  of  the  realm  deserve  more  careful  investigation  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  curious  group  of  these  cnwsea  at 
Sandboch,  in  Cheshire,  affords  a  remarkable  example,  of  which  a  represenlatiOQ 
may  be  found  in  Ormerod's  History  of  that  county ;  a  dngular  and  veiy  ancient 
diafl  of  a  cross  on  the  south  side  uf  WolTerhampton  church,  StaflTurdsbirc,  merits 
notice.  Several  crosses,  most  elaborately  decorated  with  fretted  and  interlaced 
work,  are  to  be  found  in  South  Wales ;  some  of  them  bear  inscriptions,  which 
might  probably  serre  as  evidence  of  the  period,  or  intention,  with  which  they  were 
erected.  Those  which  best  deserve  observation  exist  at  Cerew,  auil  Nevem,  in 
Pembrokeshire ;  Hargam,  Porthkerry,  and  Llantwit  Mayor,  in  Glamorganshire  ; 
and  not  less  curious  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  North  of  the  Principality  ;  at 
Tremeirchion,  Holywell,  and  Diserth,  in  Rintshire.  Mr.  Way  shewed  also  some 
sketches,  recently  taken  by  him,  of  the  ornamental  sculpture  on  a  stone  cross,  and 

■  "  A  eirctuniluiee  ocnimd  the  nnl  to  the  csthedrsl ;  when  there,  he  called 

morning  in  connexion  with  this  subject  ona  of  the  elder  mm,  and  told  him  Mo 

which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  meatian.     A  make  hii  maik  upon  a  piece  of  itonc' 

member  of  the  Auociation  believing  thai  The    man    having  campbed,    idJ    being 

the  marks  were  quite  ■rhilrary  on  the  part  aiked  why  be  made  that  particular  Ibrin, 

of  the  workmen,  and  hod  no  connexioD  aaid  it  was  bis  father's  mark,  and  his 

either  one    with   another,  or   with  '  A«e-  erandfather'i  mark,   and   that  his  grand* 

msaonry,'  requcited   Mr.  Godwin  to  ac-  father  had  il  from 'the  Lodge.' " 
company  him  la  the  inuoa'a  yard  attached 
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portioDS  of  two  othcn,  exiiting  U  tlie  lill'e  church  of  PenaHy,  near  Tenh;.     One 
perfect  ctdm  remains  erect  in  the  chnrch' 
jtA  ;  two  portions  of  a  second  were  found 
eniplojed  a*  jainht  of  the  fire-place  in  tlie 
jttttj ;  thcM,  tiT  pennisrion  of  ibe  vicar, 
the  Ber.  John  Hughes,  were  tjiken  ont,  and 
one  of  ihem  was  found  to  be  tbas  inwrribed, 
HeceMcnixqnaniKdificiiaitineildoinnc.  - . 
A  ]ar)ceportionof*tlieshattof  the  tliird,  moil 
cnrioiul^nculpturedoD  each  of  it!  four  sides,  ; 
was   extricated  fiom   concealment  under  ■   | 
KkHery  at  the  irrat  end  of  the  chnrcb,  and  j 
it  will  be  placed  in  a  suitftble,  pnidtiun  in   ' 
ihe  churcfa-yard.     It  had  been  noticed  hj 
some  writers  as  the  cofGn,  according  to  local 
tradition,  of  a  British  prince.     Bj  compa- 
rixonwith  thecuriou-iBCulptiireof  ihe  Iwelllh 
century,  noticed  hj  Air.  Wrifcbt  in  bis  ac- 
count of  Shobdnn  church.  Mr.  Wkj  con> 
jeclure*  that  pouibly  these  croKies  maj  have 
been  rearedal  the  period  of  Archbishop  Bald- 
win's Mission,  in  I187,butaomeoftheonia- 
menia  appear  to  bear  an  eariier  character. 

Mr.  tieonre  White,  of  St.  Edmund's  Col- 
lege, Old  Hall  Green,  Herts,  communicated 
the  following  note  on  the  emblems  of  saints. 

**  I  percetTe  with  (treat  pleasure  that  the 
interesting  subject  of  tbe  emblems  of  saints 

will  aftaiu  be  brought  forward  bj  the  Societj;  I  beg  to  supply  a  few  omis- 
■ion*  and  correctioni  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Archteological  Journal. 

Page  a?.  After  "  St.  Waltheof,"  read  Auf;.  3. 

Page&g.  St.  Henry  VI. K.  this  isamistake;  Henry  VI.,  thoagh  held  in  great 
veneration  by  his  subjects,  has  nerer  been  canonized  or  added  to  the  nomber  of 
the  mints.  Tbe  mistake  may  have  arisen  from  his  name  occurring  on  the  day  of 
his  death  (May  22.)  in  the  Sarum  MissaL  But  this  was  only  the  case  with  those 
printed  in  Henry  the  Sevenih's  leign,  in  order  that  mass  might  be  recited  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 

Ibid.  After  "  St  Withhn^a,"  read  July  19. 

Page  SO.  The  ladder  was  an  emblem  of  perfection,  portraying  the  v&rions  steps 
by  which  the  soul  arrived  at  perfection.    This  figure  is  taken  firom  Jacob's  dream. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  emblems  of  our  Saviour's  passion- 
Page  ai.  After  St.  Wolstan,  read  May  30. 

Ibid.  After  Sl  Wendelin,  read  Oct.  20. 

Page  63.  Instead  of  "  Seven  cardinal  virtues,"  read  "  Three  theological  virtues. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  and  four  cardinal  virtues.  Justice,  Prudence,  Temper- 
ance, and  Fortitude." 

Ibid.  "  Seven  Mortal,'  read  "Seven  Deadly. 
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F*ge  63.  For  "AccedU"  misspelt  for  "  Accidia,"  read  "  Sloth." 

Mr.  Goddud  Johnson  forwarded  some  ftirthet  p&rtii;ulBrs  relative  to  the  dis- 
corei^  at  Felming^am.  He  writes, "  Amoog  the  objects  discovered  ia  a  Rne  head 
of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  6)  inches  high ;  a  head  of  Minerra  4^  inches  high ;  a 
heantiful  figure  of  a  cup-bearer,  3  inches  high,  dressed  in  a  tunic  and  buskins;  all 
tliese  are  in  bronze.  There  are  many  other  articles  the  names  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  bat  I  shorll;  hope  to  be  able  to  send  lithographic  representations  of  all  of 
them,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the  discorerj.  I  may  add  there  were  two  or 
three  coins,  one  of  which  in  base  silrer  is  of  Valerian." 

The  Rer.  Dr.  Buckland  informed  the  Committee  that  he  was  about  to  prosecute 
his  researches  into  the  Bomao  remains  near  Weymouth,  an  account  of  which  be 
had  laid  before  the  Association  at  Canterhuiy.  He  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Cony- 
beare  had  visited  the  site,  and  found  abundant  eridence  confirmatorj  of  es- 
tensire  subterranean  works.  They  had  already  uncovered  the  angles  of  a  build- 
ing, some  curious  walls,  and  the  comer  of  a  paTemenL  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Geoi^e  the  Third  a  large  tessellated  pavement  was  discovered  at  the 
spot,  which  was  excavated  st  the  cost  of  the  king,  who  bad  it  covered  up  again. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  drawings  of  three  inscribed  votive  altars  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  FairlesB,  of  Hexham,  and  read  the  following  note  trota  that  gentleman: — 

"  The  three  rough  sketches  are  of  Boman  altars,  found  at  Butchester,  a  week  or 
two  ago-,  this  is  the  fourth  station  on  the  line  of  the  Boman  wall  westward  from 
Newcastle,  There  were  five  altars  turned  up,  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
outside  the  southern  wall  of  the  station.  The  three  altars  delineated  are  in  ex- 
cellent preservation ;  one  of  the  others  appears  to  be  dedicated  likewise  to  the  sun, 
but  the  inscription  is  nearly  obliterated.  The  lest  is  smaller,  about  3  feet  high, 
without  any  apparent  inscription.  With  regret  I  add,  that  a  statue  likewise 
found  was  broken  up,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  drain  by  the  laboureis  em- 
ployed i  timely  intervention  saved  the  altars." 

1.  2.  3. 

Within  a  wreath  the  word  dko  ;  vso  SOLt  inrrc 

TBCL  DECHTS 

beneath  corhbladto  ti.  tllvs  pba 

L  SBXTIVS  RIVS  PKABP  VIS  LUl. 

CAtTVS  TBUH..  KBSTIT. 

LBorr.  D.  p.  on  the  base,  a  Bgure  holding  a  hull  by  the  horns. 

No.  2.  of  these  inscriptions  informs  us  that  a  templeof  the  Roman  station  which 
bad  from  some  cause  become  dilapidated,  had  been  restored  by  the  Prefect  Cor- 
nelius Antonius,  and  the  dedications  on  Nos.  2.  and  3.  shew  that  it  was  a  temple 
erected  to  the  Sun  or  Mytbras,  which  deity  is  implied  in  the  word  deo  on  No.  1, 
a  votive  altar,  the  gift  of  a  soldier  of  the  sixth  legion,  named  L.  Sentius  Castus. 
The  altars  are  probably  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  or  later. 

Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  drawing  forwarded  by 
Mr.  I^ker,  of  a  soeatta,  the  property  of  the  Bev. 
G.  M.  Nelson,  of  Boddicot  Grange,  near  Banbury,  . 
and  observed  that  it  was  an  unpublished  specimen,  I 
and  extremely  interesting,  as  shewing  in  a  striking 
manner  the  way  in  which  the  early  Saxons  copied 
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die  Bomui  ooinf,  then  the  chief  ean«Dc;  of  the  conntij.  Without  compkr- 
in|[  thli  with  the  prototype,  it  would  be  impoinble  to  conjectDre  whu  the 
■rtitt  hmd  intended  to  represent,  hat  bj  TeTemng  to  the  comnioii  gold  coins  of 
Talentiniui,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grot^aque  objects  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
SkxOD  coin  UT  derived  from  the  teated  imperial  fig^ures  on  the  Komaa  '  aureus,' 
behind  which  (tuids  a  Victorj  with  expanded  win^.  This  piactice  of  imilalion 
is  ttrikinfclj  exemplified  bj  the  accompanjing  cuts  Uodlir  furnished  bj  the 
Council  of  the  Numismatic  Soriety.  The  joined  cuts  represent  the  obverse  and 
reveree  of  a  coin  of  Civlwlf,  King  of  Uercia,  A.D.  874 ;  the  other  is  the  reverse  of 


ft  gold  coin  of  Valentin ian.  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has  published  this  coin  in  his 
paper  on  the  "Coins  and  Treasure  found  in  Cuerdale,"  observes:  "The  ^adem  and 
dress  of  the  king  is,  like  that  of  many  other  Saxon  kings,  copied  from  those  of 
the  later  Soman  emperors:  but  a  reverse  upon  an  indisputably  genuine  coin,  so 
dearly  copied  from  a  Roman  type,  has  not  before  appeared*."  The  ioscriptina 
on  the  reverse  of  the  penny  of  Oivlwlf  is  aALDOTTx-r.  mkhta.  fur  EaUtctf 
Mtmttatiui, 

A  letter  was  read  from  Archdeacon  King,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary,  and  a  copy  of  the  "  resolution"  passed  at  Canterbury,  relative 
to  the  paintings  in  East  Wickhom  church,  and  stating  that  he  bad,  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  requested  information  upon  the  matter  from  the 
minister  and  churchwardens. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mesara.  Hodges  and  Smith,  of  Dublin,  to  Lord  Albert 
Conyngham,  on  an  account  attaclied  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Waller  Eamily,  under 
the  name  uf'Bichard  Waller'  upon  a  roll  dated  1625,  which  refers  to  the  building 
of  Groombridge  House  in  the  count;  of  Kent,  for  Richard  Waller,  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  taken  prisoner  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Deane,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Com- 
mittee antborize  tlieir  secretary,  Mr.  Smith,  to  visit,  inspect,  and  report  npon  some 
remains  on  the  site  of  a  supposed  Roman  villa  on  I^nbam  Down,  near  Alresfbid, 
Hants,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  Hon.  Col.  Mainwaring  EUenker  Onslow  to  form 
an  opinion  respecting  the  probable  success  of  on  excavation  on  an  extended  scale 
about  to  be  undeitoken,  if  advised,  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Wright  read  a  communication  from  the  Ber.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  who 
stated  that "  a  few  weeks  since  some  labourers,  in  digging  for  gravel  on  the  hill 
above  the  manor-house  of  Leckhampton,  about  two  miles  from  Cbettenhun, 
suddenly  came  upon  a  skeleton,  in  a  bank  at  the  side  of  the  high-road  leadii^ 
from  Cheltenham  to  Bath.  It  was  lying  doubled  up  about  3  feet  under  the 
surface ;   it  was  quite  perfect,  not  even  a  tooth  wanting.     On  the  skull,  fitting 


'  Numiunatic  Chronicla.  voL  v.  p.  10. 
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as  closely  bs  if  moulded  to  it,  «ru  the  fnime  of  a.  up,  coDaiEting  of  m  cir- 
cular hoop,  with  two  curred  bars  CToning  each  other  in  a  knob  at  the  top  of  the 
bead,  lliia  knob,  finiabing  in  a  ring,  aeemi  to  hare  been  intended  for  a  feather, 
or  some  nich  miliiarj  ensign.  The  rim  at  the  baw  is  nearl;  a  perfect  circle,  and 
the  ban  are  curved,  90  that  the  entire  framework  is  itself  globular.  The  bars  are 
made  apparently  of  Eome  mixed  metal,  brass  fused  with  a  purer  one ;  they  are 
thin  aad  pliable,  and  grooved;  the  knob  and  ring  are  brass,  covered  with  venli- 
gris,  while  the  bira  are  smooth  and  free  from  rust  When  6rst  found,  there  was  a 
complete  chtn  chain,  of  this  mly  three  links  remain,  those  next  the  cap  very 
much  worn.  The  skull  ii  tinged  at  the  top  with  green,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
metal,  and  in  other  parts  hlat^ened,  as  though  the  mun  material  of  the  cap  had 
been  felt,  and  the  bare  added  to  stlfien  iL  They  are  hardly  calculated  &om  their 
slightoess  to  resist  a  sword  cut,  but  the  furrowed  surface  gives  them  a  finish  and 
proves  that  they  must  have  been  outside  the  felt.  Nothing  else  whatever  was 
found.  A  black  tinge  waa  distinctly  traceable  all  round  the  earth  in  which  the 
body  lay."  A  Roman  camp  rises  immediately  over  the  spot  where  this  relio  was 
found,  and  la^e  traces  of  Boman  intennent  are  found  within  a  hundred  yards 
ofiL 

OOTOHBB  23, 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  referring  to  the  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Central 
Committee  on  October  9lh,  slated,  that  in  compliance  with  the  rGquest  of  the 
Conunitlee  he  had  vinted  the  site  of  the  Boman  remains  it  Bighton,  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  the  following  report  detailed  the  result  of  his  examination  of 
them: — 

"  The  field  in  which  indications  of  Boman  biuldings  had  been  noticed  is  called 
Bigbton  Woodshot,  and  is  situate  in  the  paiish  of  Old  Alresford,  on  the  border  of 
the  parish  of  Bighton,  within  (he  district  of  Lanham  Down.  Until  within  about 
ten  or  twelve  years,  that  portiun  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  buildings  was  a  waste 
tract  covered  with  bushes  and  brushwood.  It  is  now  arable  land,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fouodatiODBof  the  buildings  being  so  near  the  surface,  isbut  of  Utile 
worth  to  the  agriculturist  Some  years  since  many  loads  of  flints  and  siunea  were 
carted  away  as  building  materials  from  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  when  it  is 
protiable  some  portion  of  the  foundations  may  have  been  destroyed,  as  the 
labourers  state  they  found  walls  and  rooms  which,  from  their  being  roughly 
paved,  and  containing  bones  of  horaes,  they  supposed  were  the  itabia.  From 
irregularities  in  the  surEace  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  vast  quantities  of  flints 
and  broken  tiles,  the  foundations  appear  to  extend  over  a  space  of,  at  least,  one 
hundred  square  yards.  Across  about  one  half  of  this  area,  I  directed  two  labourers 
to  cut  two  transverse  trenches,  and  ordered  them  to  follow  out  the  course  of  such  walls 
as  they  might  find,  and  lay  tbem  open  without  excavating  any  of  the  enclosed 
parts.  The  Bev.  George  Deane,  the  Bev.  W.  J.  E.  Rooke,  and  the  Bev.  Brymer 
Belcher,  from  time  to  time  attended  the  excavations,  and  afforded  me  much 
assistance. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  week's  labour  we  hare  laid  bare  the  walls  of  two  rooms, 
each  measuring  15  paces  by  6^,  and  distant  from  each  other  about  30  paces;  an 
octagonal  room  distant  26  paces  from  the  nearer  of  the  otherrooms,  and  measuring 
9  paces  across ;  portions  uf  a  wall  near  the  octagonal  room,  and  of  one  about  30 
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{WOM  ID  uiother  directioti.  The  waits  of  tha  oetagonsl  room  are  cvuttmeted  ot 
flinU,  and  coped  with  itone  TesembliD^  the  Selbonne  stone ;  those  of  one  of  the 
long  roonu  «re  of  flint*  coped  with  red  tiles.  The  mortar  in  all  is  iJ  a  raj  in- 
ferior description,  uid  in  a  state  so  deoomposed,  that  in  no  instance  have  I  found 
it  adhering  either  to  the  flints  of  the  walU  or  to  the  tiles,  which  hare  been  used  in 
the  buildings. 

"  It  would  be  premature  upon  such  a  Terj  partial  and  superficial  iiiTestigntioii, 
to  predict  what  ma;  be  expected  to  be  dinoTered  should  these  extemiTe  founda- 
tions be  thorougUj  examined ;  but  it  may  be  reasonablj  expected  that  scTcikl 
more  apartments  would  be  easily  met  with  a^oining  those  already  indicated  bj 
the  recent  exearations.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  contain  tcsseQated  pa«e- 
menis,  although  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms,  as  &r  as  we  could  ascertato,  is  un- 
paved ;  others  as  yet  unexamined  may  be  of  a  superior  description,  as  vestiges  of 
painted  wall,  flue  and  hypocanst  tiles,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  splendid 
tessellated  pavements  found  at  Bramdean  right  miles  distant,  at  Thruxton,  and  in 
otherpartsof  the  county  of  Hants,  afford  additional  inducement  to  any  snthoriied 
individual  to  cany  on  (he  researches  I  bare  commenced  by  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittee, espedaUy  when  it  ii  considered  that  the  loose  building  materials  would 
alone  repay  the  trifling  expense  incurred,  and  that  the  land  would  be  materially 
improved  by  the  removal  of  the  masses  of  fallen  mssoniy  which  at  present  prevent 
its  cultivation.  In  the  same  field  is  a  barrow  bearing  the  significant  appellation 
of  Borough-shot." 

Mr.  Smith  then  stated  that  he  had  Tinted  and  inspected  Carisbrook  Castie, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation,  and  apparently  gmng 
&st  to  utter  decay  and  ruin,  for  the  want  of  proper  precaution  being  taken  to 
hinder  viutors  and  others  from  wantonly  destroying  the  walls  and  buildings. 

Ur.  Thomaa  King,  of  Chichester,  forwarded  drawings  of  some  Egyptian  anti- 
quities in  the  museum  of  that  town,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Besiuchamp  presMited  four 
lithograph  drawings  illustrative  of  Buckenham  Ferry  church. 

NoTKMnsR  13. 

Uons.  Lec(»ntre-Dnpont  presented  through  Hr.  C.  R.  Smith :  1.  Pnqet  de 
Cartes  Histonqnes  et  Honumentales,  Poitiers,  1S39.  2.  Histoire  des  rob  et 
des  dues  d'Aquitaine  par  Mm.  de  la  Fontenelle  de  Vaudore  et  Dufour.  3.  Ni^oe 
sur  deux  tiers  de  sol  d'ot  Merovingieos,  et  Note  sur  un  denier  de  Catherine  de 
Foix,  par  M.  Lecointre-Dupont  Mons.  de  Caumont  presented  through  Dr. 
Bromet: — 1.  Inspection  des  Hunnments  Historiques;  par  U.  De  Caumont,  Svo. 
Caen,  1844.  3.  Bapport  Verbal  sur  les  Antiquites  de  Treves  et  de  Uayenoe ;  par 
M..  de  Caumont,  8vo.  Caen,  1843. 

Mr.  Wright  read  a  letter  IVom  W.  H.  Gomoude,  Esq.,  of  Cheltenham,  announc- 
ing the  formation  of  a  branch  Committee  of  the  Arebteological  Aasodation  at  that 
place  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  of  which  Mr.  Gomonde  had  been  chosen  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  H-Daviei  had  consented  to  act  as  secretary.  Good  service  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  exertions  of  this  committee,  and  the  formation  of  such  branch 
committees  in  different  pans  of  the  connliy  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

Mr.  Wright  at  the  same  time  exhibited  an  electro^ed  impresdon,  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Gomonde,  of  a  gold  British  coin  found  at  Rodmarton.  It  is  one  of  those 
hitherto  aUributed  to  Boadicea.  (See  Ruding,  6g.  3.  pi.  29.)  Mr.  Gomonde  queations 
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the  ooTKctnenof  tluskppTopriati(in,and  suggetts  the  probability  of  the  iiuariplioii 
BODTO  referring  to  die  Boduni. 

Mr.  Way  laid  before  the  Committee  the  following  iiiBtciiices  of  impendmg 
desecration : — 

"  St.  John's  chuTcli,  near  Laughtoo  le  Morthen,  Worktop,  Yoikshire,  haring 
ceased  to  be  of  utili^  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  paiishionen,  and  used  only  At 
present  on  the  occasion  of  funerals  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  is  to  be  left  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation.  The  ticar  is  the  Bev.  J.Hartley. 
Mr.  Galley  Knight  has  great  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Trinity 
College  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  is  condemned  to  be  demolished,  to  accommodate  the 
projecton  of  a  railway,  in  Ihe  line  of  which  it  chances  to  b«  placed.  The  town 
council  have  been  in  vain  petitioned  on  the  subject  The  few  remiuning  traces  of 
Berwick  Castle  are  also  condemned,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  rulwayoompsny. 
However  incoiuiderable  the  fragments  of  construction  may  be  which  mark  the  nle 
of  this  border  fortress,  they  surely  deserve  to  be  preserved,  as  a  memorial  of  no 
■mall  historical  interest  At  all  events  these  kind  of  "  vandal"  acts  should  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public  in  our  Journal,  as  statements  made  at  the 
Committee  meetings."  Hr.  Way  also  stated'  that  the  Rev.  George  Osborne,  of 
Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  reports  the  discovery  of  a  smaJI  brass  in  the  church 
at  that  place,  which  is  now  detached  from  its  slab,  but  the  indent  to  which  it 
appertuns  appears  in  the  pavement  of  the  chancel,  and  the  brass  will  shortly 
be  replaced.  *'  This  brass  appears  to  be  mentioned  by  Dugdale,  in  his  detailed 
account  of  sepulchral  memorials  at  Coleshill,  as  Alice  Clifton,  widow  of  Robert 
Clifton  ;  she  died  in  1500.  It  represents  a  lady.  temp.  Hen.  VII.,  she  wears  the 
pediments!  fashioned  head-dress,  with  long  tappets,  the  close  fitting  gown  of 
the  period  with  tight  sleeves,  which  terminate  in  a  kind  of  wide  cuff,  by  which  the 
hands  are  covered  excepting  the  fingers,  so  as  to  hare  the  appearance  of  mittens. 
Her  girdle  falls  low  on  the  hips,  being  fastened  in  &ont  with  two  rosea,  from  which 
depends  a  chain  with  an  ornament  at  the  extremity  in  the  form  of  a  large  bud,  or 
flower,  uf  goldsmiths'  work,  which  served  to  contain  a  pastille,  or  pomander,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  esteemed  as  a  preservative  against 
poison."  Numerous  detached  sepnlcbral  brasses  exist  in  parish  churches  in  the 
country,  and  almost  every  year  we  hear  of  one  or  more  which  for  want  of  bring 
secured  in  time,  are  mislaid  and  lost 

Dr.  Bromet  remarited  that  some  brasses  commemorative  of  the  family  of 
Uauleverer,  have  been  within  a  few  years  removed  from  a  stone  in  the  chancel  of 
St  John's  church  near  Langhton  le  Motthen. 

Kr.  Smith,  in  reference  to  Ihe  destruction  of  ancient  remains  by  railway  pro- 
jectors, observed,  that  the  directors  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway  were 
about  to  carry  their  line  through  and  destroy  one  of  the  few  Celtic  monuments 
remiuniDg  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  thirteen  large  stones  of  Shap  granite,  and 
is  situated  in  a  field  the  property  of  the  Eari  of  Lonsdale  on  the  road  trom  Kendal 
to  Shap,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  latter  place*.  The  attention  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  has  been  drawn  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this  ancient  monument  is 
placed,  with  a  view  to  effect  its  preservation. 

Ur.  Wright  observed  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  Committee  should  keep 

'  There  ii  >n  engraving  ot  Ihii  monument  in  the  October  number  of  the  Oenlle- 
mau's  Maguine. 
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§,  watchful  eye  OK  Uie  pn^resi  of  (be  nnmeniu*  nilmja  Utely  pngeded.  Dnrinf 
the  progTeuofezcaTating.iiMLD;  remains  ufantujai^hBdalTesd;  been  dettrajed, 
mod  altbougb  Bonie  uticlet  had  found  their  way  into  prirate  collections,  no  eu£t 
account  had  in  most  casei  been  preserred  of  the  position  and  ciicnnutanoes  id 
their  diacovet]'.  If  the  moDument  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Smith  must  be  deGtrojed,  it 
ii  to  be  wiahed  at  least  thai  aome  intelligent  obaerrer  should  be  present  to  note 
down  any  diaooreiiea  whicb  may  be  made.  Jdt.  Wrig-ht  had  heard  that  sntiquitiea 
had  been  recently  diacorered  in  excaTating  for  the  Margate  and  Ranugale  rail- 
way, hut  could  not  le«m  what  tbey  were  or  what  had  become  of  them. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  sketch  of  aome  early  masonry  in  the  cellar  of  a  honse  in 
Leicester,  forwarded  b;  Mr.  James  Thompson,  with  the  following  letter : — 

"  On  September  28,  Mr.  Flower  ofthia  town  was  informed  by  (he  sexton  of  Sl 
Martin's  church,  that  there  were  aome  curioua  arches  in  a  cellar  in  bia  occnpalion. 
Mr.  Flower  was  sketching  some  Norman  arches  in  the  bel&y  of  the  church,  at  the 
time,  which,  the  aezton  aaid,  reminded  him  of  thoae  in  his  cellar.  In  the  e*ening 
Mr.  F.  Tinted  the  place  in  company  with  a  few  frienda,  and  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  remains,  that  be  bestowed  oonsideiable  eaamiuation  upon  them,  and  took 
a  rough  sketch  on  (he  spot.  I  should  state  that  the  house  under  which  the  edUr 
is  rituated  is  an  eld  one,  it  has  rather  a  large  projecting  gable,  and  is  probably 
of  the  date  of  Queen  E^zabeth's  reign.  The  masontj  of  the  wall  in  the  cellar  it 
compoaed  mainly  of  rough  irregular-shaped  jneces  of  atone,  principally  granite, 
wMch  are  laid  together  in  coDfenient  portions,  but  not  in  regular  rows.  Over 
the  heads  of  the  arches,  intended  to  be  round,  are  rows  of  tiles,  which  sltc  rimilat 
in  shape  to  those  used  in  the  Jewry  wall,  and  which,  as  you  will  perceire,  resemble 
those  to  be  met  with  in  remains  of  Roman  origin.  There  are  also,  in  Tarions 
parts  of  the  wall,  other  bricks  of  the  same  shape,  but  not  laid  in  order. 

"  The  following  ai«  the  measuremenia  of  the  openings:  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  first  arch  on  the  left  hand,  48  inches ;  width,  22  inches.  Width  ot 
the  openiug  in  the  recessed  pari,  8  inchea.  This  was  the  entire  width  of  the  actual 
opening.  The  depth  of  the  splaying  is  S3  inches,  leaving  12  inches  on  the  outer 
side,  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  there  ii  nothing  but  eanh-work  bejrcud:  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  wall  is  however  35  inches,  ttojo  which 
the  extent  of  the  splaying  outwardly  is  inferred.  From  the 
angle  at  the  base  of  the  cuter  orifice  to  that  of  the  inner  (or 
the  cellar  side)  is  2A  inches ;  from  the  bate  of  one  to  the  bate  o: 
the  other  is  33  inches ;  thus,  the  second  arch  is  on  the  surbci 
of  the  wall,  44  inches  high,  22  vddc ;  the  third,  60^  inches  by  / 
32 ;  and  the  fourth,  (on  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  filled  up  . 
with  rubbish,)  50  inches  by  24. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cellar,  that  is,  the  eastern  one,  are  four  square  re- 
cesses, which  are  situated  2  feet  10  inches  above  the  floor,  and  in  a  line  nearly 
corresponding  in  position  with  the  arches  on  the  other  side.  Tliey  are  Ifi  inches 
wide  by  10  deep ;  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  the  back  of  each  recess  is  1 1 
inches.  The  bottom  of  each  recess  baa  been  covered  with  a  large  tile.  There  ar« 
three  hollows,  of  less  uze  and  irregular  shape,  higher  up  in  the  wall,  but  they 
may  hare  been  made  by  accident.  On  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  cellar,  I 
found  (hem  to  be  as  follows:  length  from  north  to  south,  9  yards  3D  inchesj 
breadth  Crom  east  to  west,  4  yards  32  inches.     It  b  almost  exactly  two  cubes. 
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Tbe  heigbt  I  forgot  to  meaaure,  but  think  it  is  neulj  three  yards.  The  ihickDess 
of  the  wait  on  its  sonth  side  ia  at  least  38  inches.  The  floor  of  the  cellar  is 
about  t!  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stieeL  I  have  forf^ot  to  mention,  that  the 
arches  are  dirided  by  &  space  of  from  SO  to  32  inches.  Thus  far  I  hare  given  ;ou 
the  facts ;  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  this  singular  and  (to  me)  mjeterious 
remain,  I  leave  to  be  made  by  your  better-infonned  friends. 

"  I  may  add,  th^  the  street  in  which  the  relic  was  discovered,  is  called  Town-ball- 
lane.  Formerly,  I  learn,  it  was  Itnown  as  Holyrood-lane,  and  the  neighbouring 
church,  now  St  Martin's,  was  deugnoted  St.  Cross.  The  Town-hall,  a  building  of 
the  Elizabethan  era,  is  nearly  opposite— its  western  extremity  is  exactly  opposite 
the  old  bouse  under  which  the  cellar  is  situated. 

"  The  original  level  of  the  ground  (before  tbe  made  earth  had  accumulated) 
would  not,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  less  in  depth  than  that  which  lies  between 
the  level  of  the  street  and  the  Boor  of  tbe  cellar.  In  some  parti  of  the  town  the 
made  earth  lies  much  deeper  than  ais  or  seven  feet' 

November  13. 

Mr.  John  Dennett,  of  New  Village,  Isle  of  Wight,  presented,  through  Mr. 
Smith,  a  rubbing  of  a  sepulchral  brass  of  a  knight  of  tbe  fourteenth  century,  in 
Calboune  church.  Isle  of  Wight.  "  Tbe  brass,"  Mr.  Dennett  slates,  "has  been 
broken  in  several  places,  and  is  badly  embedded  in  a  new  stone,  very  uneven ;  in 
some  places  it  is  above,  and  in  others  conaidembly  below,  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
It  b  no  longer  in  its  original  place,  having  been  removed  during  the  late  rebnild- 
ing  of  the  chuich.  It  was  in  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  covered  an  altar- 
tomb  close  to  the  south  transept,  which  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  tomb  in 
consequence  destroyed.  It  seems  that  an  inscription  and  date  was  cut  on  the 
marble,  hut  not  a  fragment  of  the  slab  is  to  be  found.  The  effigies  probably  repre- 
sents one  of  the  MonlacDtes,earls  of  Salisbury,  the  ancient  possessoTS  of  Calbourne, 
from  a  female  descendant  of  whom  tbe  property  came  by  marriage  lo  tbe  Bar- 
rington  family."  Mr.  Smith  observed  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  editor  of  tbe 
«  Honuraental  Brasses,"  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  execution  of  this  brass,  as  well 
•s  from  a  striking  resemblance  of  features,  believes  it  lo  have  been  engraved  by  tbe 
mate  artist  as  one  in  Harrow  chnrch,  Middlesex,  to  the  memory  of  John  Flam- 
bard,  and  another  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Grey,  at  Rotherfield  Greys,  Oxford- 
shire :  the  latter  bean  the  dale  of  1387. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brooke,  of  Hastings,  exhibited  a  dmwing  of  a  monumental  bras* 
just  discovered  beneath  tbe  flooring  of  the  second  corporation-pew  in  the  chancel 
of  All  Saints  church,  Hastings.  It  represents  a  bnrgess  and  bis  wife,  the  figure! 
being  two  feet  one  inch  in  length.  Above  them  b  tbe  word  Kl)«saa  in  an  encircled 
quatrefoil,  and  beneath  an  inscription  : — "  Here  under  tbys  ston  lyeth  tbe  bodys 
of  Thomas  Qoodenouth  aom^e  burges  of  tbys  towne  and  Margaret  bis  wyf  of 
whose  totdes  of  your  cbarite  say  a  pater  noster  and  a  ave."  There  b  no  date, 
bat  fVom  the  costume  of  tbe  figures  this  monument  may  be  assigned  to  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Sir  Heniy  Ellis  communicated  a  document  from  a  cbartulaiy  of  tbe  priory  of 
Carisbrook,  relating  lo  the  fonnding  and  dediesttion  of  Chale  church,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Sir  Heniy  remarked  that  the  late  Sir  Richard  Worsley  possessed  another 
register  of  tbe  deeds  of  Carisbn>6k  priory,  from  which,  in  bis  **  Hblory  of  tbe  Isle 
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of  W1^t,"4to.  I781,p.  244,  begiTesthenitHtance  of  thii  une  iiulrniDent,  but 
be  could  not  liate  seen  its  importeDce  for  Uie  pieseBt  ptirpoac,  that  of  ascertaining 
with  oeitaintj  the  actual  date  oT  one  of  our  old  parochial  churches,  as  he  hat 
omitted  to  giro  ua  its  exact  date,  describing  it  merelj  as  a  deed  of  the  dme  of 
HeoTj  the  First;  and  he  has  said  nothing  of  the  age,  the  etracture,  or  even  of  the 
existence  at  the  present  time  of  a  chorch  at  Chale.  It  was  under  this  instruineDt 
that  Chale  was  made  a  parish,  sepaiate  from  Carisbtook,  and  it  i*  erident  from  it 
(hat  no  prerious  ecclesiastical  structuK  existed  at  Chale,  so  that  wbatcTcr  features 
of  the  original  atchiiecture  are  still  to  be  traced  in  Chale  chuich,  howerer  few, 
thej  maj  be  of  nae  as  tests  for  comparison  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  age  of 
other  parochial  churches.  Henry  the  First's  was  a  leign  in  which  many  new 
parish  churches  were  erected'. 

Mr.  Smith  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Ur.  R.  Weddell,  of  Berwid;- 
apoo-Tweed: — "I  «ras  recentlj  at  Oilsland,  and  from  thence  took  ncTend  short 
trips  to  examine  the  Roman  wall  in  the  ricinitj.  At  Caervoran  not  a  vestige 
renuuns.  The  tenant  has  recently  filled  up  the  baths,  8ec.,  and  the  site  of  the  camp 
is  covered  with  potatoa  and  turnips  1  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  and 
said,  down  to  Hodgson,  much  remains  for  inTCStigatian,  and  I  hope  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Associotian  will  soon  direct  their  steps  to  that  district.  At  Caer- 
Toran  I  saw  an  inscription  which  I  suspect  has  never  been  printed.    It  is  on  a 

stone  with  fluted  sides,  omamented  on  the  top  with  a  vase,  and  reads     -  

At  Burdoswald  another  stone  has  been  recently  found,  but  the  inscription  cAoao 
is  much  debced,  and  part  of  the  upper  side  has  been  lost    All  I  can  - 

make  out  of  it  is,  I oacr.  .  |    The  tenant  also  shewed  me  a  small 

brass  coin  of  the  c  o . . .  a  .  e  o  s  emperor  Liciiuus,  much  defaced,  which  he 
lately  {bund    on     nciNivic..     hjifenn.  Theenbanceto  the  campthrongh 

the  west  wall  is  — '-^-^ '-^—^  distinctly  seen,  and  about  midway  between 

it  and  the  wall  to  the  north  are  several  large  stones  clasped  together  with  iron 
rods.  I  have  some  other  rough  memoranda,  which  I  shall  hereafter  write  to  yon 
about, having  previously  compared  them  with  Hoiselcj's  "Britannia  Bomana," 

'  C«>T*  Wiuixuii  Wirt.  Sriacon  di  mmHil  Enlena  a.  H.  df  Cumbnio  IntiD 

EcCLKKU  UK  CHAtI-  mHUttKtvm  tarrc  vt  dacimnram  mt  Hpaltarv  ft 

Anno  >b  incunilioni  Domini  U.C.  xUiJ.  k>l.  obUtiosiiiii,  ■ccapu  pnprte   domD   n^,  qw 

DKembr.lWcMHtCoiiTontlaiiilunUVKliiiiUi  DUHnnt  t>1  mKiMl  lul  EmIhiui  d<  Ch^  >n 

KkIhIuq  SwicUi  MiriiF  d«  C>mbr«  e(  Altiit-  hcmiua  is  ipaloi  HngoDli  hodo  nunanUi,  on 

8.  Addm  dv  ChHlv.et  Hag.  O^mua  qai  cluidBm      tionvm  at  dvrnuioDBm  vt  repamionem  E«laiut 

WiDlDiii«iuii  Epucopi  qai  B«d(Mn  dis  pivdicIUD  datnyiC  Ecelwiua  et  dedma  propEtennu  t*n- 
E«1«!am  dfl  ChmU  dediciTit  i  apod  qnam  d»d]-       cmmm,  Bt  Dt  mpndiFdun  vA  obUtkatfl  prapriB 

atnnipiiiibatDr  qiod  Ecclnit  dt  Cfaula  int  d*  cl  ToIiiiiniUi,  lu  dritaiiaiwil  RpmliaM,  criui 
pinMliU    EcclMic    Buctn    Miilz    d.    Cuo-       li  fondlUu  unoeiit.     Bl  boe  (anm  brio  lim 

■eMd  hw  ugibat,  ■(  p«  cDuildcrUioiiriii  cm-  TtoUrnil  MwIbeiDi  riL     THti*bu  biu  Bkbern 

lompnln   inc    piobUlannii    DftnbEl.       Bat    na  npallnuo  EpilDopi  at  dKWW,  Slrphmn   cllKO, 

duDiamni  anpar  nlninlibal  KcFlniun  Tsrlantur  Bopio  it  Ualafbli!,  tUdnllb  Huaillo. 

■I  at  ^i  ■[  unnr  laWr  ana  n  Ipannmi  amkoa  ■>  Tha  Chattulu}',"  a  bihU  Ho-  OB  nllnm,  ia 

moflniiiinnT,  par  cgDaidantiionn  communiom  (ha  huda  of  Hr.  Bodd,  (ha  bsoballM  tt  SnU 
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And  Hodgson's  account  of  the  Soman  wall  from  NencBStle  to  Carlisle.  The  latter 
author  (Part  II.  toI.  iii.  p.  209.  cxir.)  prints  the  dedication  to  the  god  SilranuB, 
now  at  Lanercost,  correctly,  but  does  not  shew  how  llie  letters  are  placed,  and 
omits  to  notice  that  in  the  last  line  the  letter  e  is  joined  to  the  preceding  k. 

The  Bev.  Brjiaer  Belcher,  or  West  Tisted,  AJiesford,  Hants,  communiciited  a 
notice  of  Roman  remains  at  Wick,  near  Alton.  It  appears  that  man;  jears  since 
a  portion  of  a  field  in  which  are  vestigea  of  extensive  buildings,  was  opened,  when 
pavements  and  walls  were  discovered,  and  immediately  broken  up  for  repairing 
the  roads,  but  iit.  Belcher  says  that  the  foundations  of  other  buildings  are  still 
remuning  and  would  well  repay  an  excavation. 

The  Bet.  E.  G.  W^ford,  of  Chipping  Warden,  contributed  a  hrief  notice  of  the 
discover;  of  some  stone  coffins  at  Clalcombe  Priory,  Northamptonshire,  the 
property  of  !Mr.  C.  W.  Martin,  M.P.,  accompanied  with  a  sketch  of  the  moat  per- 
fect specimen. 

Mr.  Joaeph  Jackton,  of  Settle,  Yorkshire,  presented  through  Mr,  Smith,  a 
lithograph  of  a  Norman  font,  lately  rescued  from  obacurity  in  Ingleton  church. 
Mr.  Jackson  reports  that  a  font  of  beautiful  workmanship  is  lying  unnoticed  and 
nearly  covered  with  grass  in  Eirkby-Malhamdale  church-yard.  It  is  used  for 
mixing  up  lime  for  whitewash,  with  which  the  arches  and  pillars  of  the  church 
are  periodically  bedaubed.  The  repeated  application  of  the  whitewash  has  how- 
ever not  yet  entirely  obscured  all  traces  of  their  elaborate  workmanship. 

Mr.  John  Adey  Bepton  communicated  notices  of  discoveries  of  three  skeleton*, 
and  weapons  or  instruments  in  iron,  much  corToded,on  thesiteof  an  ancient  camp 
at  Witham  called  Temple  Field,  and  of  uma  containing  bones  and  ashes  in  a  field 
M  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  Witham.  The  former  were  discovered  in  cutting 
the  railway,  the  latter  were  turned  up  by  the  plough.  A  map  and  drawings  were 
exhibited  in  illustration.  The  urns  were  so  much  broken  by  the  plough,  that  out 
of  the  fragments  of  six  different  specimens,  Mr.  Bepton  and  Mr.  W.  Lucas  (who 
assisted  in  the  examination)  were  able  only  to  form  a  single  one.  It  is  sixteen  inches 
high,  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lop  and  seven  at  the  bolt'im,  in  colour  a  light 
gray,  with  a  rused  indented  rim,  about  three  inches  &om  the  moutb.  The  other 
fragmentsareof  a  ^ugyredand  brown  black,and  are  mostly  stamped  with  circular 
and  triangular  holes.  The  urns  have  been  worked  by  hand  and  are  rudely  ex- 
ecuted ;  the  clay  of  which  they  are  composed  is  mixed  with  small  white  stones  and 
bits  of  chalk. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bev,  Arthur  Husaey,  of  Bottingdean,  on  peculiarities 
of  architecture  in  the  churches  of  Corhampton,  Wamford,  and  East  Tisted, 
Hants.  Although  the  quoining  of  Corhampton  church  consists  not  of  Saxon 
"long  and  short  work,"  but  of  lurge  stones,  such  as  appear  in  more  modern  edifices, 
the  walls  are  sufficientiy  chaiaclerized  as  being  Saxon  by  that  peculiar  kind  of 
stone-ribbing  which,  having  been  depicted  at  page  26of  the  Arch»ological  Journal, 
does  not  require  to  be  fiirlher  described  or  remarked  on  than  by  slating  thot  this 
peculiarity  is  yet  in  good  preservation  on  all  the  walls  of  Corhamplou  church, 
except  those  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel,  which  arc  of  modem  brick.  The 
present  entmnce  to  this  church  is  through  tbe  south  wall,  and  at  the  same  part 
where  the  former  entrance  b  indicated  to  have  been,  by  an  arch  with  a  short  rib 
ascending  from  its  crown  to  the  wall-plate,  similarly  to  a  rib  above  a  perfect  arch 
opposite  in  the  north  wall ;  although  this  last  dues  not  appear  to  hare  contained  a 
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dcMmntj.  In  the  louth  wall  ii  k  iquBTD  ■tone,  luTlnK  at  hs  angiea  a  tnf<ril-Kke 
oniunent,  uid  engnTed  with  ■  ciicle  wliidi  bclons  on  its  lower  half  tome  line* 
nuliatiDg  from  a  centnl  hole.  This  is  laid  Ui  be  a  cotuecntion-stone,  wbicb,  &■»>■ 
its  little  eleration  tbore  the  gTOund,  it  Taa^hsre  origTiuUlf  been,  althongh  its  lines 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  baa  serred  also  foi  k  sun-diftl.  CorluuDpton  choich 
has  no  other  tower  than  a  modem  wooden  bell'turret  at  its  west  end,  above  an 
orif^nal  window  dirided  bj  a  rude  oval  halnitie.  The  chancel-arch,  aln  rude, 
■pringa  from  impost-like  capitals,  uid  u  of  depressed  segmental  shape.  A  stune 
dbow-duur,  foimeri;  ocoapying  put  of  (he  aJtai-steps,  has  latdj  been  placed 
within  tbe  altar-tails ;  and  in  the  chancel  pavement  is  a  rough  iRegulart;  oUong 
stone,  mdri;  indsed  towards  its  angles  with  crosses,  denoting  it  to  have  been  tlte 
altar-stone. 

The  Norman  church  at  Wamfonl  is  a  long  plun  edifice,  comprising  a  chancel, 
a  nave,  a  west  tower,  and  a  south  porch.  Its  walls,  being  Terf  thick,  appe*r  still 
to  be  in  esoellent  condition,  although  the  church  is  rendered  damp  bj  Uses  which 
oloael;  surronnd  it.  The  chancel  and  nare,  being  of  equal  breadth  and  heigbt, 
are  exteniall;  distinguiiihed  only  bj  the  jnzti^Kistioii  of  two  of  tbe  roof-«ort>els. 
The  tower  is  sqtuu«,  and  from  certain  marks  on  its  noitli  and  south  rides,  is  pro- 
bably older  than  the  nave ;  but  it  poffiesses  nothing  of  Saxon  character  except,  as 
at  Barton  and  Baniaok,  the  absence  of  an  ori^nal  staircase ;  unless,  perhaps, 
originalitj  maj  be  dne  to  the  existing  stairs,  composed  of  triangular  blocks 
of  oak,  fastened  (o  ascending  beams  supported  bj  carved  posts,  and  a  semicn- 
cularlj  recessed  landing-place  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  wall.  The  npper 
part  of  the  tower  has  been  repaired  with  brick,  but  itsbeUr^-windows,  two  on  eacli 
face,  are  original  large  circular  holes,  splayed  inwardly  and  lined  with  ashlar. 
The  porch  and  inner  doorway  are  of  a  pointed  style.  Inserted  in  the  noRbvrall, 
one  within  and  one  without  the  church,  are  two  small  stones  with  inscriptioaa^ 
evidently  of  great  antiquity ;  but  the  letters,  partly  illegible  from  age,  are  wholly 
so,  except  to  those  conversanl  with  ancient  charactos.  Against  the  south  wall  is 
n  consecration-stone,  precisely  rimilar  to  that  of  Corhampton,  but  in  better  pre- 
Berralion,  it  having  been  secluded  from  the  weather  by  the  poroh.  The  present 
east  window  is  an  insertion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  on  the  inside  of  the  east 
wall  is  a  laige  arcb,  which  probably  contained  windows  corresponding  to  the 
Nonnan  windows  in  tbe  side  walls.  The  ceiling  is  flat  and  modem,  but  some  roof- 
brackets  and  corbels  below  it  indicate  that  the  ancieut  roof-timbers  may  probably 
remain.  This  ohuroh  is  sadly  disfigured  by  high  pews  and  a  huge  monninent  at 
its  east  end. 

At  East  Tisted,  Mr.  Hussey  saw  a  hagioscope  with  openings  in  the  Ptrpwi- 
dicular  style  ■,  but  as  a  new  church  is  there  in  course  of  elevation,  tltis  interesdog 
eoclewBStical  feature  is  now,  probably,  no  more. 

Dr.  Bromet  observed  that  in  one  part  of  this  communica^on,  Hr.  Hussey  seemed 
to  doubt  whether  Corhampton  church  may  not  have  been  restated  since  Saxon 
times,  with  some  of  the  materials,  and  on  the  plan,  of  a  preceiUng  Saxon 
edifice.  But  such  doubts,  he  thought,  are  not  admissible;  for  otherwise  tbey 
mig^t  be  applied  to  every  church  without  a  reootded  date.  Conndeiing  it,  tbere- 
fbie,  as  really  Saxon,  be  thought  that  this  church  is  a  monument  peouliulj 
raluable;  our  few  other  Saxon  eocledastical  renuuns  being  only  towers,  doM- 
ways,  or  smaller  portions  of  buildings. 

I,  Google 
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Mr.  Thomu  Inakip,  of  Sheffori],  Beds,  conimunicftted  an  acoouat  of  BomsD 
icmainB  found  a  few  jean  aince  in  the  vicinitj  of  that  town.  It  appears  that  for 
■  loDg  time  this  localit;  has  been  productiTe  of  vast  quantities  of  interegting 
objects  of  art,  of  the  Romajio-Biitiah  epoch,  moat  of  which,  discovered  previous  to 
Mr.  Inakip's  researches,  hare  been  either  lost  or  dispersed.  "Boman  vaults 
have  been  emptied  of  their  contents,  vases  of  the  most  elegant  formt  and  the 
Gnest  texture  have  been  doomed  to  destrucbon  for  amusement,  and  set  up  as 
maifa  for  ignorance  and  stupidity  to  pelt  at.  In  another  directiou,  I  have  known 
a  most  beautiful  and  higblj  ornamented  um  with  a  portrait  and  an  inscription  on 
its  sides  stand  peaoeabl;  on  the  shelf  of  its  discorerer,  tUl  bring  seised  with  a  fit 
of  superstitious  terror  lest  tbe  possesion  of  to  heathenish  an  object  might  blight 
his  com  or  bring  a  murrain  amongst  his  cattle,  he  ordered  bis  wife  to  thrust  it 
upon  the  dunghtU,  where  it  perished.'  Mr.  Inskip's  descriptive  narrative  proceeds 
at  follows : — 

"A  similar  fate  incTitably  awaited  the  relies  found  at  Sbefford,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  at  Stan  ford- Buiy,  bad  not  be  wbo  now  records  their 
escape  been  the  humble  instrument  of  their  preservation.  Indeed  a  number 
might  have  been  destroyed  previous  to  mj  becoming  acquunted  with  their  exist- 
ence, the  earliest  intimation  of  which  arose  from  a  denarius  having  been  carted 
with  gravel  from  a  neighbouring  pit,  and  laid  in  the  public  road ;  it  was  after- 
wards picked  up  and  brought  to  me  for  sale ;  this  led  me  to  inspect  the  scene  of 
operation,  and  to  watcb  and  assist  in  future  discoveries.  The  liist  objects  of 
gratification  were  two  large  dishes  of  tbe  reputed  Samian  ware,  one  of  which  is 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  radiated  in  the  centre,  and  having  the  maker's  name 
crossing  it.  The  other  was  a  beautiful  specimen,  with  horiioutal  handles,  and 
ornamented  with  the  usual  pattern  round  the  edge.  The  larger  dish  of  the  two  is 
doubtless  the  1anx,as  its  large  size,  and  the  prefix  to  the  maker's  narae,suffieienti; 
indicates — oftag  e  r. 

"Some  time  after,  a  Roman  urn,  surrounded  by  eleven  Samian  vases,  was  dis- 
covered, most  of  which  were  in  a  perfect  state.  A  great  quantity  of  broken  gloss 
also  was  found  here,  together  with  a  whitish-coloured  bottie  of  earthen  manu- 

**A  fresh  supply  was  subsequently  found  of  terra  cotta  vases,  somewhat  larger 
than  an  ordinary  sized  lea-cup,  with  various  names  impressed  across  their  centres ; 
also  a  great  quantity  of  greenish-coloured  glass,  but  too  much  mutilated  to  admit 
of  restoration.  The  bottom  of  one  of  these  glass  vases  is  round,  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  remarkably  thick,  and  wrought  in  concentric  circles  i  the  neck  and 
mouth  are  three  and  a  half  inches  in  nidtii ;  the  handle  being  of  much  thicker 
substance  is  preserved  entire,  ajid  is  exquinlely  wrought  into  the  device  of  a  hsh's 
tail. 

"  At  the  same  time  and  place  was  found  a  brass  dish  or  pan,  which  one  of  ibe 
labourers,  suspecting  to  contain  money,  wrenched  to  pieces  in  hb  eagemen  to 
secure  iL  This  was  greatiy  to  be  regretted,  as  the  form  of  this  vessel  was  of  a  high 
order  of  taste;  but  with  much  patience  I  have  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  its 
primitive  shape.  On  onende  is  a  looped  handle,  the  lop  of  which,  representing  on 
open-jawed  lion's  head,  is  joined  to  the  upper  rim  ;  on  the  opposite  side  protrudes 
a  straight  handle,  terminating  with  the  head  of  a  ram ;  the  bottom  is  turned  in 
beautiful  concentric  circles,  and  has  still  adhering  to  its  inside  (however  strange 
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h  maj  appear  to  ibe  KCptical)  »  portton  of  lu  original  oooUots.  A  abnlUr  me 
•WM  fouod  at  the  opeaing  of  Baitlow  hilli  in  1B35,  whicli  bu  but  one  handle 
and  ia  fei  infeiior  io  paint  of  eli^noe ;  «  drawing  of  it  ii  given  in  tbe  Archvo- 
logia.  A  coin  of  first  brass  wu  Ijing  close  bj,  much  corroded,  bearing  on  dte 
obrerse  an  imperial  head,  though  not  corronated  or  laureated ;  on  the  lerene  a 
faint  irapreeeion  of  a  Banuu  altar.  Not  br  from  theee  wu  found  an  iron  stand 
or  oate  for  holding  a  lamp.  Another  coin  of  third  braai  in  fine  pKeerratioD,  and 
ooTered  with  a  beautiful  patina,  was  found  on  this  spot. 

"Afterwards,  when  digging  by  mjseU^  I  struck  my  spade  on  a  lai^  amphon, 
and  added  many  fractures  to  those  it  had  reeeired ;  bj  cementing  it  together,  I 
•non  restored  its  original  shape  and  dimensions.  It  hu  two  handles,  its  beiglit 
siactl;  two  feet,  and  its  broadest  ^ameter  eighteen  tnehes.  Near  to  this  amphora 
were  placed  three  tern  cotia  Tases  of  great  beau^,  omamented  roond  ibrir 
tiiargins  with  the  usual  leaf  of  the  laurel  or  the  lotns,  or  whatever  else  it  maj  hen- 
aflei  be  determined  to  be.  These  were  taken  from  the  earth  without  the  slightest 
lojniy,  ud  are  still  perfect  as  when  fiist  made. 

"A  beautiful  glass  Tase  was  the  companion  to  these, — Its  siie  double  that  of  a 
modem  sugar  basin,  it  is  radiated  with  projecting  libs,  its  sh^«  ii  nearly  globular, 
it  has  no  handles,  it  of  a  fine  pale  amber  colour,  and  wu  doubtless  used  (bi  m 
fUnereal  purpose. 

"A  small  glass  funnel  wu  found  here,  which  is  restored  Erom  fragment*  to  its 
original  shape.  A  lachiymalory,  or  unguentarium,  was  lying  near,  but  too  much 
mutilated  to  invite  an  attempt  to  mend  it.  On  one  side  of  the  vault,  and  dose  to 
one  of  the  vases,  a  bole  had  been  scooped  in  the  earth,  in  which  was  deposited  a 
quart  or  perhaps  three  pints  of  seeds,  charred,  and  still  perieotly  black  ;  thioogfa 
the  dryness  of  the  soil  they  had  been  admirably  preserved. 

**  At  a  small  distance  horn  the  three  beauUful  vases  last  mentioned,  wu  dis- 
covered a  cgnantity  of  blue  glass,  which  from  the  newneo  of  the  fractures  1  con- 
cluded had  been  jnst  broken  by  the  spade.  1  collected  the  pieces,  and  cementing 
tbem  together,  they  formed  a  beautiful  jug  or  ewer,  the  shape  of  which  is  the  most 
chastely  elegant  that  lute  could  design  or  art  execute.  Its  graceful  neck  and 
haadle,  its  beautiful  purple  colour,  and  the  exquisite  ouil  of  its  lips,  so  formed  to 
prevent  the  spilling  uf  ths  fluid,  proclaim  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  remains 
of  antiquity.  It  is  radiated  longitudinally,  and  unites  great  boldness  of  de»gn 
with  delicacy  of  execution.  In  contemplating  this  precious  relic  we  feel  that  time 
and  a  reverence  for  taste  and  antiquity,  have  given  to  it  a  much  more  eacred 
character  thnn  the  pagan  rites  it  may  have  assisted  to  administer.  At  various 
times  numbers  of  Samian  vases  were  disinterred  from  thb  spot,  amonnting  to 
more  than  three  dozen,  and  of  great  varieties  of  shapes ;  the  names  impressed 
across  several  were  uaccivs — CiLmrvs — lvfpa — tbhktu — silenvb — uniiauja — 
aiLvvs — OFOOET,  &c.  8cc. 

"  The  ground  in  which  the  foregoing  relics  were  discovered,  like  many  other 
places  of  Roman  sepulture,  wu  by  the  way  side,  lying  on  the  Iknield  rood  in  a 
straight  line  between  Dunstable  and  Baldock,  not  indeed  on  the  main  street 
which  passes  through  the  Ichuiel  ford,  but  (u  I  judge)  on  a  vidnal  way,  for  which 
opinion  there  is  strong  presumption,  from  its  passing  so  near  to  the  old  military 
station  at  Stanford  Bury,  and  which  road  Salmon  hu  traced  u  far  as  Cainho.from 
whence  he  says  it  went  on  to  Baldock ;  if  so,  it  doubtless  passed  through  SheSbrd, 
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tai  cloae  bj  the  rery  ^t  when  thew  relics  were  dUcoTered.  This  burial  gnmnd 
Ibmu  diree  lidea  of  a.  squue,  which  has  ori^nallj  been  enclosed  with  a  wall  of 
saodsloue  from  the  neighbouring  qoan; ;  the  fouadatioa  ma^  be  easilj  traced  at 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  the  present  high  road  forming  the  fourth  side  of  the  square. 
The  depth  of  these  deposits  was  about  three  feet  from  the  earth's  surface. 

"  That  the  whole  of  this  inclosure  contained  the  ashes  of  persons  of  distinction, 
tnaj  be  inferred  from  the  great  beaut;  and  value  of  the  relics  interred  with  them  ; 
some  of  these  are  of  the  most  socied  character,  sucb  for  instance  as  the  brouEe 
acena  or  incense  pan,  the  blue  jug  or  Bimpulum,and  s  sacrificial  knife  found  with 
tbem.  All  of  these  implements  beloiig  to  the  priestlj  office,  the  two  last  of  which, 
with  the  cjratfaiu,  are  frequently  seen  on  the  reverses  of  Roman  coins,  indicating 
the  union  of  the  imperial  and  pontifical  dignitj. 

"A  considerable  time  elapsed  after  the  before-mentioned  discoTeries,  when  I  con* 
Jectured  from  the  official  uses  and  purposes  of  manj  of  the  remains  themselves, 
the  probabilitj  of  6nding  a  place  of  pagan  worship  in  their  immediate  ricinit;. 
I  commenced  a  search  accordingly.  After  much  labour  and  patience,  I  funnd  the 
nte  of  a  Roman  building  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  furlong  from  the  ceme- 
terj,  and  b;  digging  round  it,  sscertained  it  to  occupy  an  area  of  thirty  feet  by 
twenty,  round  which,  about  the  foundation,  was  deposited  a  great  quantity  of 
mutilated  remains  of  Samian  pottery,  and  other  coarse  ware,  most  of  the  Iatt«r 
haring  probably  been  manufketured  from  the  earth  of  a  contiguous  spot,  which 
for  ages,  and  to  this  day  retains  the  name  of  'Oman't  Pond.'  The  clay  dug  from 
hence  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  articles,  and  I  hare  no  doubt 
a  pottery  once  formed  a  part  of  the  site  of  this  (Rjomau'i  pond.  This  success 
induced  me  to  try  once  more  the  old  scene  of  my  labours.  R;  digging  luond  the 
outside  of  the  cemetery,  I  found  a  siltrer  trumpet,  of  very  diminutive  size,  being 
only  sizleeu  inches  in  length ;  also  a  curious  iron  instrument,  used  as  I  presume 
to  fasten  the  nails  and  pick  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  whose  rider's  ashes  reposed  with 
bis  hones  in  this  place.  Here  was  formed  a  trench  or  cist,  about  twelve  feet  in 
length,  filled  with  the  usual  deposit  of  ashes,  bunt  bone,  and  charcoal ;  o?ei  this 
were  placed  Roman  tiles  leaning  against  e««h  other  at  the  top,  so  as  lo  form  an 
angle  and  protect  the  dust  beneath.  Here  also  was  deposited  a  denaritu  of  Geia. 
Another  denarius  of  the  above  prince  was  found  at  some  distance ;  they  are  both 
in  fine  preservation  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  represent  the  ages  appa- 
rendy  of  nine  and  of  twelve  years. 

"  Some  copper  moulds  for  pmtry  were  also  found  here,  very  highly  ornamented. 
Although  almost  every  deposit  contained  abundant  evidence  of  cremation,  yet  no 
discoveiy  has  been  made  of  a  regular  Ustrinum.  On  one  occa^on  the  workman 
employed  to  di-r,  tee.  found  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  a  ring  adhering  to  hia 
mattock,  which  escaped  the  slightest  injury.  It  is  a  dgnet-ring  of  the  age  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  bears  a  cypher  a.nd  an  ear  of  com  in  intaglio.  Imme- 
diately beneath  this  a  beautiful  Roman  um  was  found,  adorned  with  elegant 
(CToU-work  in  high  rehef;  and  descending  fourteen  feet  deeper  a  mammoth's 
tooth  lying  on  the  sandstone  rock.  Thew  three  last  articles  were  depodted 
beneath  each  other  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  no  doubt  further  fossil  lemains  of 
the  mammoth  lay  contiguous,  of  which  several  iudicaLions  presented  themselves. 
The  tooth  weighs  seven  pounds  and  three  quartets.  A  variety  of  article*  have 
been  fwuud  uccasionully  deposited  at  the  butlvm  of  the  urns,  such  as  rusty  naib. 
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whiap)  of  hkj  or  ledge-gnM,  bin  of  iroD,  pieces  of  lead,  8cc. ;  in  oilmB  a  qiwotitf 
flftfae  connDon  uuil-iliel],  lea-iheUi,  Sco.  A  bit  of  lead  found  in  one  hu  the  pre- 
Mse  (bape  of  a  pot-hook.  A  ball  of  pitch  wa*  found  at  the  bottom  ofa  Terr  large 
amphoia,  a  vend  c^iable  of  containing  more  than  four  gallona.  Btlli  of  pitdi 
were  thna  fiequentlj  put  bj  the  BomaoB  into  thrir  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour,  and 
Ihe  inaidM  of  amphoras  wen  often  pitched  (hrougbout  for  that  express  purpoee. 

"  In  one  um  wai  found  (ereial  balls  of  daj,  which  appear  to  have.been  kneaded 
by  the  hand,  and  are  Mmewhat  elongated.' 

Dr.  Bromet  read  a  note  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Sterena,  of  DeAy,  offering  to  send 
drawings  of  iome  lingular  (irsgmenta  of  apparently  eailj  Norman  work  in  the 
cbnrch-jard  of  SL  Alkmund. 

Dr.  Bromet  stated  that,  through  the  oinlitjr  of  Mr,  Slerens'i  clerk  of  the  works 
he  did  examine  the  fragments  alluded  to.  Tbey  are  of  that  ooaree  reddish  grit- 
stone which,  it  would  seem,  wu  emplujed  even  for  sculptural  purpoaea  in  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire  preTioosly  lo  the  use  of  lime-stone.  Many  hare  been  dour 
and  window-jambs,  and  are  embellished  with  the  various  inlerlacings  and  chime- 
rical animaJg  ■ometimes  found  on  Ihe  more  ancient  church-yard  oroesos.  Two  of 
them  have  on  one  side  a  series  of  semtcirculariy-arcbed  panels,  divided  by  short 
flat  columns,  with  large  flat  capitals,  such  as  we  often  see  on  ancient  fonts,  and  as 
these  were  found  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  chancel,  the;  are  possibly  parts  of 
the  tomb  or  shrine  of  St  Alkmund,  who  was  killed  A.D.  919. 

Dr.  Bromet  suggested,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  Assoriation,  that  the 
secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of 
StAlkmund's,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Derby  Mechanics'  InstitutioD,  recommend- 
ing, in  the  name  of  the  Society,  that  aQ  the  more  endent  sculptured  fr^ments 
found  on  pulling  down  the  late  churdi  of  St.  Alkmund,  be  deposited  either 
in  the  said  Institution's  museum,  the  town  hall,  or  such  other  place  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  inhabitants  of  Derby  as  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  may 

The  following  letter  Irom  Mr.  Charies  Spence,  of  Devonport,  was  read.  It  was 
accompanied  by  niblnngB  of  incised  slabs,  &c. : — "  I  tiausmit  a  few  obserrattuns 
respecting  the  church  of  Beer  Ferrers,  in  this  county,  which  I  recently  visited. 
Every  admirer  of  genius  will  recollect  that  this  edifice  possesses  a  melanchdy 
notoriety  as  having  been  the  place  where  Charles  Stothant,  the  author  of  the 
*  Monumental  Effigies,'  was  killed.  In  the  church-yard,  and  against  the  eaalem 
wall  of  the  church,  stands  an  upright  stone  which  at  onoe  relates  the  manner  of 
his  death,  and  commemorates  a  man  whose  fame  will  never  die  while  archeology 
has  a  lover,  or  science  its  vauries.  The  church  itself  is  beauUfully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tavy,  and  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  th« 
Tamar;  it  Is  built  in  the  form  of  an  exact  ciois,  the  length  of  the  two  ttansepla, 
with  the  intervening  breadth  of  the  nave,  being  exactly  the  same  •■  the  length  of 
nave  and  cbancel,  viz.  90  feet  On  the  north  ude  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  erosa 
is  tlie  vestry  room,  once  Ihe  chantry  chapel,  which  according  to  Lysons  was 
collegiate,  and  founded  for  six  priests  in  the  year  133S,  by  William  de  Ferrets, 
and  endowed  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  at  Beer  Ferrers.  This  cbaatrj 
obapel  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  only  by  the  beautiful  canopied 
monument  which  probably  covers  the  remains  of  its  founder  and  his  lady :  in  form 
it  resembles  the  monument  of  Aueline,  countes  of  I«Dcaster,  in  WestminstN 
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Abbe;,  aad  like  It,  is  dUhoaooied  bj  baring  its  interior  blocked  up  ao  Uuit  put  of 
tbe  monument  is  in  the  chapel,  and  part  furma  the  wall  of  tbe  reetry. 

"Ai.T*B. — The  floor  of  the  AJtw  (immediately  undef  the  communion-table) 
MHUiBts  of  a  Hlab  of  marble,  right  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  which  it  most 
beantifidly  carved  with  roee-wbeel  circles  and  hexagonal  elongated  depsftments, 
Bustaining  what  would  seem  to  hare  been  an  altar-stone,  about  six  inches  in 
height,  the  sides  of  which  are  deeply  grooved  or  fluted,  in  one  hollow,  with  roses 
interlaced  with  leaves  carred  thereon  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief.  The  Altar  b 
ascended  from  the  nave  by  three  steps ;  the  edge  stones  of  the  upper  compartment 
or  step  have  been  beautifully  cut  in  bas-relief  with  shields,  arabesques,  Stc. 

"  Chancel. — Tbe  chanMl  and  its  chapels  were  separated  from  tbe  nave  tnd  side 
•  fusles  by  a  cancellum  or  screen,  the  basement  of  which  is  still  leit;  it  is  (^ 
Decorated  character,  and  baa  been  richly  painted ;  each  of  its  compartments 
formerly  cuolained  a  punting  of  some  saint,  and  in  one  the  figure  of  a  female 
ma;  yet  be  dedpbered,  but  it  is  in  so  muUIated  a  condition  that  it  would  be 
^fficult  Id  guess  whom  it  was  intended  to  represenL 

"  NivK. — The  nare  is  filled  with  the  original  open  Nttings  of  Perpendicular 
ohaiBcter,  qnite  entire,  and  beautifiUly  and  elaborately  carved.  At  the  north-east 
corner  of  these  pewt  is  a  shield  cut  in  wood,  and  on  the  south-east  comer  is  another, 
whereon  areblazonedhorse-shoes  (arms  of  Ferrers),  and  rudders  of  ships  or  vessels. 

"  Windows. — Those  of  the  north  tnuisept  are  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
Decorated  work,  as  is  also  the  great  window  of  the  south  transept  Those  of  the 
sonth  side  of  the  church  are  Perpendicular.  On  the  north  side  the  windows  are 
debased  and  bad.  The  eastern  vrindow,  which  Bickman  states  to  have  been  '  a 
fine  one,'  has  been  destroyed  since  his  survey,  and  a  choice  specimen  of  the  tme 
Church  warden!  c  style  inserted  in  its  place. 

"  Painted  Glass.— In  tbe  south  transept  is  a  shield  of  arms  blazoned  quarterly, 
but  at  tuo  great  a  height  for  me  to  decipher  them.  Such  also  was  the  case  in  a 
debased  window  in  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  where  appears  to  be  a  figure 
resembling  a  knight,  and  a  shield  argent,  chained  with  a  cross  gules,  but  turned 
upside  down.  The  glass  representing  Sir  William  Ferrers  and  his  lady,  in 
tracing  which  C.  Stutfaard  fell  and  was  killed,  and  which  was  in  the  east  window, 
b  probably  in  a  deal  case  (marked  glass)  which  is  kept  in  the  north  transept.  An 
engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Lyaons' '  Magna  Britannia.' 

"  Font  eztiemely  rude.  It  is  described  by  Rickman  as  being  of  rather  singular 
character.  To  me  it  appeared  only  as  a  rude  imitation  by  unskilful  hands  j  it 
connsta,  to  use  the  words  of  Lysons, '  of  a  truncated  polygonal  shape,  resting  upon 
four  foliated  ornaments,  encircled  by  a  band  of  rather  rude  execution.' 

"  Pabvisi  is  yet  left,  but  much  mutilated.  The  door  and  steps  leading  to  it  an 
nearly  choked  up  with  rubbish,  Stc 

"  Tombs. — Bende  that  in  the  chancel  previously  alluded  to,  there  is  a  very  beau- 
ttfiil  effigy  in  an  arched  recess,  in  the  wall  of  the  north  transept,  representing  a 
knight  cross-legged,  in  the  act  of  rising  from  his  recumbent  poution  and  drawing 
bis  awoid.  He  is  armed  completely  in  mail,  over  which  U  a  surcoaL  The  sword 
it  suspended  from  a  broad  belt,  and  his  heater-shaped  shield  is  pendent  fiom  his 
neck  by  a  guige  or  strap — his  muled  bead  reus  upon  his  helmet.  The  effigy  has 
been  broken  off  at  the  knees,  and  (he  body  of  the  animal  on  which  bis  feet  Tested 
b  gone,  but  the  four  paws  and  tail  yet  remain.    Tbe  whole  monument  bean  great 
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Tesembluice  to  diat  or  Sir  Robert  de  Tete,  in  Sudbonmgli  chuioh,  Northamptmi- 

"  NoBTR  Tbi.:<8bpt. — An  Altar  has  eridentljr  been  erected  here.  Tlie  derated 
aliaT-«tep  yet  remaiin,  and  just  before  it  lies  an 

"  iNcisan  Slab. —  It  represent!  a  cross,  and  at  tbe  intersection  a  heart. 
Irradiated  abare  is  an  inscription,  '  Hie  jacet  Bo^rus  Champemowne  Anniger 
cujiu  anime  piopicietur  Deus  Amen.'  The  Cfaampentoimee  became  possessed 
of  tbe  manor  of  Beer  Ferren  before  the  close  of  the  fonrteentli  century.  I 
hare  seen  other,  and  hope  lo  send  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society  specimens 
of  these  engraved  slabs,  which,  ihougb  somewhat  rare  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
England,  do  not  appear  to  be  uncommon  in  this  western  portJou  of  our  country  ; 
indeed  the  old  Nonnan  practice  of  iosctibing  round  the  edge  of  the  flat  grave- 
stone is  stiU  practised  here,  and  almost  every  church  presents  iustaneea  of  it. 
There  is  UOlher  stone  oesr  the  foregoing,  apparently  very  audent ;  the  letters 
are  cut  in  very  deep  relief,  the  words,  '  Oiate  pro  WiU'mo  Champemoun.' 
Royal  arms  very  coarsely  executed  on  tour  pennoncels ;  around  are  painted  « 
ro«e,  harp,  portcullis,  and  fleur-de-lis. 

"  Roof  entirely  modemiEed,  and  cbaucel-arch  spoiled. 

"  In  cunalnuoD,  I  may  state  tliat  the  exterior  of  the  church  has  a  pretty 
appearance ;  its  nave,  side  aisles,  and  the  little  chapels  iu  the  upper  angles  of  the 
emss,  together  with  its  low  tower  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  corbel-table,  resembling 
maehieolations,  look  well  from  every  point  of  observation. 

"  Such  is  the  church  of  Beer  Ferrers,  which  Lysons  slates  to  hare  belonged  in 
the  idga  of  King  Henry  the  Second  to  Henry  de  Ferraiiis  or  Ferrors,  ancestor  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ferrors  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall." 

NovEHBan  27. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Boyle  presented  throuf^h  the  Rev,  J.  B.  Deane  a  portfolio  of  prints 
and  drawings,  illustrative  chiefly  of  places  in  London.  It  comprises,  1.  lUustra- 
tions  of  Crosby  Hall.  2.  Occupiers  of  Crosby  Hall.  3.  Illustrations  of  St  Helen's 
Church  and  Priory.  4.  lUusLrations  of  Greshsm  College.  6.  lllustiations  of 
Leathersellers'  Hall.    6.  Miscellaneous  Illustrations. 

Thb  pAiRTiKas  IN  EiST  WicKHAH  Chubcu,  Kent. — The  Secretary  read  letten 
from  Archdeacons  King  and  Bumey,  in  reply  to  communications  from  the  Coii»- 
mittee.  Archdeacon  King  writes,  "  Having  upon  the  receipt  of  yonr  former 
letter,  cautioned  the  churchwardens  of  East  Wickham  against  farther  proceeding 
in*  tbe  matter  of  the  fresco-painting  in  the  church,  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining, 
as  it  was  a  new  case,  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  npon  tbe  subject.  His  Lordship 
has  inspected  the  punting,  and  his  opinion,  nith  which  mine  agrees,  is,  that  the 
fresco  is  not  worth  preserviog." — Aichdeocon  Bomey  says,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  the  paintings  will  nut  be  saved.  It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  for  ma 
not  to  express  myself  very  greatly  indebted  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester  not  only 
for  his  courtesy  and  prompt  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  ta  him  by  me  from 
Canterbury,  but  for  bis  having  likewise  visited  the  church  himself,  and  stayed  aU 
proceedings,  until  I  could  accompany  his  Lordship,  and  inspect  the  p^ntings  with 
him.  They  were  in  a  much  more  decayed  state,  I  confess,  than  1  bad  expected., 
and  any  restoration  would  have  amounted  to  almost  an  entirely  new  vrorh,  even  if 
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diere  had  been  Kaj  fiindf,  or  the  least  iucliDatioD  on  the  part  of  the  chnich- 
wardeni  to  reitore  them.  No  authority  could  of  course  be  officisllj  exeited  for 
an;  such  expenditure:  and  the  frescoes,  in  their  present  condition,  though  highlj 
curiooA  and  interesdng  to  the  antiquary,  are  not  to  common  ejes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  ornamental  or  attrictire.  Neither  the  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  who 
had  also  visited  them,  nor  the  ficar  of  the  parish,  I  ought  to  add,  had  testified  the 
least  wish  for  their  pteserration.  As  &r  as  I  was  infoimed  also,  the  parishioners 
were  quite  indifferent  about  them.  We  must  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  the  nice 
and  careful  dnwingi  which  Mr.  Wollaston  hoi  executed.  The  Anociation  also 
maj  rejoice  in  having  done  iheir  duty,  however  unsuccessfully,  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  competent  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  these  relics  of  ancient  art." 

Bead  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Henij  Haigh,  of  Leeds,  giving  an  account 
of  an  examination  of  several  ehurchea  in  the  counly  of  York.   Mr.  Haigh  writes: 

"  On  the  30th  October,  I  made  a  short  excursion  to  the  southern  border  of  this 
county,  and  visited  on  that  and  the  following  day,  the  parish  church  of  Langhton- 
ea-ls-Morthen,  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  St.  John's,  and  the  churches  of  Anstan 
and  Thorpe  Salom.  A  passage  in  Mr.  Hunter's  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  which 
states  that  the  'lid  of  a  Saxon  eistns,'  resembling  in  its  ornaments  that  at 
Coningsborongh,  is  preserved  in  the  chuich-yard  of  SL  John's,  and  Mr.  Hickman's 
notice  of  the  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  in  the  parish  church  of  Laugh- 
ton,  led  my  steps  in  this  direction.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  Domesday  Surrey 
of  any  church  in  this  parish,  but  its  importance  in  the  times  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
fare&thers  is  proved  by  the  fact  there  recorded,  of  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  Earl  Edwin ; '  Ibi  ten.  comes  Eduin  aulam.'  Westward  from  the  church,  about 
fifty  yards  distant,  are  the  remains  (as  I  i>elieve  them  to  be)  of  Edwin's  hall,  con- 
Nsting  of  a  high  circuUr  mound,  standing  between  the  extremities  of  a  crescent- 
sh^>ed  rampart  of  earth.  The  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  church  is  small.  It 
consists  of  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  western  bay  of  the  north  wall. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  its  masonry,  and  the  dark 
red  sand-stone  with  which  it  is  built ;  the  raagnesiun  limestone  being  employed 
in  the  Norman  chancel,  as  well  as  b  the  Perpendicular  nave.  Mr.  iMckman  has 
given  a  good  representation  of  the  doorway  in  the  north  wall,  in  his  communica- 
tion on  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  printed  in  Archteologia,  vol.  xxvL,  bnt  an 
erroneous  impression  may  be  conveyed,  by  his  having  given  the  same  dark  tint  to 
the  hood-moulding  of  the  original  doorway,  and  to  the  low  segmental  arch  which 
now  forms  the  doorway,  which  is  of  much  later  date  ;  and  to  make  room  for  which 
the  nnder  sides  of  the  original  imposts  have  been  cut  away.  Since  Mr.  Biokmon's 
time,  much  of  the  tough-cast  which  covered  this  portion  of  the  walls  has  been 
removed,  and  disclosed  long  and  short  quoins  east  of  the  door  and  close  to  the 
second  buttress  of  the  north  wall ;  proving  that  here  there  vras  an  angle  in  the 
wall,  and  leading  to  the  supposition  that  this  was  a  porch  of  the  Saxon  edifice. 
In  digging  graves  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  the  foundations  of  a  wall  have 
been  met  with  i  this  seems  to  prove  that  the  Saxon  chnrch  was  of  greater  extent 
than  its  Norman  successor.  Of  the  latter,  the  chancel  walls,  and  the  piers  on  the 
north  «de  of  the  nave  remain.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  of  eariy  and  good  Fer- 
pendicnUr  work,  or  rather  transition  from  Decorated  to  that  style.  The  capitals 
of  the  Norman  piers  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  have  abaci  placed  upon  them, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  piers  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  make  them  of 
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equal  heiglit  with  the  Ust  Tbe  ipandreb  of  the  MchM  in  the  Boith  »d«,  ban 
utgeh  hdding  icNlb,  and  thow  on  the  loutli  tide,  detni-an^a.  There  U  no 
clereaiDij,  the  nare  beuig  lighted  by  the  winduws  of  the  aiiles  onlj.  Ami  on  tbe 
nonh,  Ibree  oo  the  louth,  each  of  three  cinquefbiled  ligbta,  aquaie-headed.  Tbe 
dripstones  of  these  window!  an  good,  and  teiminate  in  Tetjr  well-carted  ooibda 
of  the  foUowing  deugn* : 

South.  Nobth. 

1.  Butt  of  a  nun  and  woman,  the         1-  A  lion,  and  a  monster. 
faces  much  distorted.  3.  Half  fibres  of  a  giant,  deroDring 

3.  Busts  of  a  king  and  queen.  a  child  ;  and  of  a  knight  in  the  annoar 

3.  Busts  ofameichaui  and  a  bishop,     of  the  time  of  Kdward  III. 

3.  As  South  2. 

4.  A  Send  tormenting  a  lost  soul,  and 
Su  Michael  emhiaring  a  redeemed  one. 

"There  is  no  cbancel-aicb.  Of  the  rood-screen  tbe  lower  portion  only  remains, 
and  that  ispaitlj  concealed  bjpews.  It  is  of  stone  and  of  good  character.  In  a 
line  with  it,  the  lower  porUon  of  an  oak  screen  extends  acroes  the  nortb  aislfc 
Close  to  it  ia  a  handsome  wuoden  eai^le  gilt,  rather  an  unusual  feature  in  a  pariah 
church.  Tbe  font  is  Decorated,  of  octagonal  form,  and  of  the  following  dinen- 
nons :  hd^t,  3ft.  7in.,  width  across  the  top,  3ft.  tiin.,  width  of  bowl,  Ift.  lOin., 
depth  of  tame,  1ft.  lin.  A  figure  of  it  is  ^ren  in  lUckmau'i  <  Attempt.'  The 
panelling  and  tracery  differ  in  each  of  ita  sides. 

"In  the  chancel  is  a  recess  luder  a  semiNrcolar  arch,  3ft.  1  Din.  wide,  serring 
tbe  purpose  of  a  donhle  sedile;  and  a  piHdna  3ft.  4in.  wide,  with  a  triangular- 
headed  arch.  The  ascent  to  tbe  Altar  is  by  four  steps.  The  ancient  altar-stooe 
ia  fixed  in  the  parement  of  the  south  aisle,  at  its  south-east  comer,  partly  bidden 
hj  pews.    The  crosses  in  the  uncovered  part  are  Teij  distinct. 

"fhetowerisabeaudful  structure,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  crodeted  octa- 
gonal spire  ;  its  hinght  is  said  to  be  1 80  feet ;  of  the  bells,  one  is  ancient,  and  baa 
(be  legend,  in  Lombardios, '  Atb  Maria  gtacia  plena  dominus  tecum.'  In  tbe  lower 
•lory  the  springen  remain  of  what  vrould  have  been  a  fine  vault  of  bn-tiaccry  had 
it  been  completed.  The  neighbouring  cbapel  of  St  John  is  in  a  state  of  luinoos 
disorder,  but  it  contains  some  objects  of  great  interesL  These  are  a  rood-«n«en, 
a  parcloee,  a  pulpit,  and  seretal  open  seats, with  good  Perpendicular  XnuxxjaXtita 
ends,  of  oak  1  a  font  somewhat  einular  to  that  at  the  parish  church,  but  scaroely 
so  finely  earred ;  and  the  tomb  already  mentioned.  The  font  is  4A.  4in.  high  and 
2ft.  7tin.  wide  at  the  top ;  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  bowl  is  1ft.  lOin.  and  its  depth  Ift. 
It  has  oa  one  nde  a  shield  of  arms,  banj  of  six,  on  a  chief,  a  lion  passant  dexter. 
Tbe  tomb  is  of  li^rlj  English  date,  ridged,  6ft.  7in.  long,  2ft.  4in.  wide  at  tbe 
head,  and  1ft.  7in.  at  the  foot  Itsoniamentsconsistof  a  rich  cross  with  a  slender 
shsA,  and  ten  very  deeply-cut  tdrculai  scrolls  of  foliage  and  fruit,  two  above  and 
eight  below  the  inmsverse  limb.  The  altar-ftone  of  this  church  is  under  tbe  leati 
in  the  nave;  the  crosses  rudely  formed. 

"From  Laugbton  I  proceeded  to  Anstan,  passing  in  my  way  some  remains  of 
earth-works  which  I  had  not  time  to  examine.  I  was  prevented  from  taking  such 
notes  as  I  wished  of  Ansian  churob,  by  the  presence  of  a  party  of  men  who  were 
busy  making  anrant'ements  Ibr  some  festival,  and  putting  up  a  temporary  gallery 
for  the  purpose.    I  noUced  however  that  the  end  of  each  aisle  had  formerly  hecn 
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a  chapel,  the  centnJ  bay  of  each  east  window  containJDg  a  canopied  niche  of 
stone,  and  on  each  wde  of  these  windows  were  brackets.  In  the  chancel  was  an 
ancient  tomb-stone  reared  against  the  wall,  on  which  was  the  figure  of  a  lady 
with  an  in&nt.  I  think  that  the  lower  and  npire  of  this  church,  althoug;h  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  are  of  the  same  date,  and  perhaps  designed  by  the  same  hand 
as  that  of  Laughton. 

**I  now  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Thorpe  Salno.  The  font  and  the  lontb  door- 
way of  this  chnrcb  are  well  known  to  antiquaries,  having  been  figured  in  *  Arch- 
Rologia'  and  in  Hunter's '  Deanery  of  Donoaster.'  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  by 
the  taste  and  good  feeling  of  the  present  incumbent  the  font  has  been  cleared  of 
whitewash,  and  it  is  now  a  beautiful  ipecimeo  of  Norman  work,  the  scnlpture  being 
nearly  as  sharp  as  it  e>er  was.  The  various  subjects  afford  some  useful  infor- 
mation respecting  the  costume  of  the  twelfth  century,  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

"In  this  church  also  the  altar-slab  remains  witliiii)the  altar-mils, but  broken  into 
several  pieces.  There  are  three  sedilia,  level,  with  trifoliated  heads,  under  ogee 
huudi,  and  an  embattled  comioe  above.  The  sedilia  at  Anstan  are  of  the  same 
chaiacter.  The  piscina  b  a  small  square  recess ;  the  orifice  plastered.  There  is 
a  lychnosoope,  an  Early  English  window  widely  splayed  internally,  with  a  transom 
DMT  thesiU.  The  lower  part  as  well  as  the  upper  has  been  glased.  It  commands 
asmallaquarerecessin  the  oppoute  wall,  which,  I  think,  were  the  plaster  removed, 
would  be  found  to  have  pierced  the  walL  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an 
aumbry  with  a  segmental-arched  head.  North  of  the  chancel  is  a  pretty  chapel 
of  Decorated  date.  It  has  a  piscina  with  a  trifoliated  head  under  an  ogee  arch, 
andashelfabovc  it,  nhich  is  rather  unusnal;  and  east  of  this,  close  to  the  ground, 
a  square  recess  iu  the  wall,  slanting  westward.  In  the  south-east  window  of  the 
nave,  in  its  eastern  splay,  is  a  trefoiled  niche.  The  funeral  character  of  this 
church  is  Norman,  but  it  has  many  later  additions.  This  was  the  limit  of  ray 
exc  union." 

3.  A  letter  from  Archdeacon  Jones  of  Llanfachroth  rectory,  Bangor,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  made  to  the  Committee  by  the  Iter,  H.  L.  Jones  on  the 
condition  of  several  churches  in  Anglesey.  In  consequence  of  a  communication 
from  the  Committee  the  Archdeacon  writes : — 

"  I  considered  it  my  duty  in  my  new  capacity  of  Archdeacon,  to  go  and  in.«pect 
the  conation  of  Llanphangel  Ysceifiag  church.  Accordingly  I  requested  the 
dean  of  Bangor,  the  patron,  the  incumbent,  and  the  rural  dean,  lo  meet  me  on 
the  premises  last  Tuesday.  The  dean  could  not  attend,  bnt  the  rural  dean  and 
myself  went  over  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  after  examining  it  thoroughly,  we 
f»me  lo  the  eocclusion  that  the  leallt  were  in  such  an  unsafe  condition  as  barely 
to  admit  of  any  improvement  or  repair ;  in  fact  they  project  in  several  places  so 
much  from  their  perpendicular,  as  to  gire  the  appearance,at least,  of  beinj{  vnm/e. 
However,  of  this  any  common  mason  or  buUder  would  be  a  better  judge  than 
either  the  rural  dean  or  myself.  If  the  walU  can  be  depended  upon,  I  do  not 
doubt  hut  that  the  roof  and  other  disrepain  could  be  sufficiently  set  right  by  an 
outlay  of  perhaps  a  £100  or  at  least  £ldO  or  so.  But  I  very  much  doubt  the 
safety  of  the  itallt.  We  found  what  Mr.  H.  I..  Jones  called  the  south  transept 
roof  in  a  shocking  state  and  ready  to  fall  in.  This  is  entirely  owing  lo  the  leaden 
gutter  on  ihe  mof  having  been  so  long  neglected,  and  indeed  the  whole  church 
bears  evident  marks  of  n^lect,  wilful  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
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dut;  it  wu  U>  keep  it  in  oidet  and  Kpair.  Let  Ur.  Jones,  who  hu  vinted  the 
diuich,  himielf  inronn  lu  whether  he  thinlci  the  wdli  »le  to  Tebnild  on,  and  what 
are  the '  beantiful  detuls '  fa«  tpeab  of,  the  preserration  of  which  he  deemt  it  of 
•uch  moment  to  contend  for.  To  oai  imaicliiteotiml  eje  there  did  not  appear 
aajdetailadeaerringof  the  epithet 'beautiful,'  and  a  great  portion  of  the  building 
ii  decidedly  mo<I«ni;  bnilt,  I  mean,  not  fiuther  back  than  1636,  bj  the  Beonbnilj. 
The  bod;  of  the  church  ia  doubtleai  much  older,  and  the  doorway  or  entnnce  u 
iomeirlut  itrikiug.  The  main  Teaaon,  howcTer,  wbidi  the  dean  awigna  tat 
abandoning  (he  old  building,  is  that  (bendei  its  being  id  a  dangerouii  state)  it  is 
loo  far  fiom  the  mun  poputadon.  lliii  argument,  howerer,  would  not  w«gh 
mach  with  me,  if  Mi.  Jon«  can  shew  me  that  the  walls  of  the  old  dioidi 
•M  safe." 

3.  A  letter  horn  Ur.  James  H.  Dixon  of  Tollington  Park,  Middlesex,  respecting 
a  locality  called  Abbey  Hill,  on  the  high  road  between  Calton  and  Winleibnrn, 
about  deren  miles  from  Skipton  in  Crareu,  in  the  parish  of  Kiikby  Mslharodale; 
Here  Mr.  Dixon  has  noticed  eztensiTe  foundations  of  buildings,  wid  enqiiim 
what  abbey  ui  religions  edifice  stood  here.  He  does  uot  find  these  Tcinaiiui  sUudttd 
t4>  by  the  local  historians,  and  the  only  reasons  he  has  forbelicTing  them  to  hare  be- 
longed to  an  ecclesiastical  building  of  consequence  are  their  extent,  and  the  namci 
of  the  acljacent  fields,  which  ai«  "  Friar's  Head,"  "  Kirk  Syke,'  "  KiA  Garth," 
"  Oreat  Church  Doors,"  "  Little  Church  Doois,"  "  Chapel  Msxe,"  &e. 

Mr.  Wright  read  a  letter  from  the  Bct.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  slating  that  the 
Members  of  the  Association  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mudstone  hsd 
formed  themselves  into  a  Local  Committee  for  fuithering  the  objects  of  the  Asaa- 
ciaUon,  and  that  he,  Mi.  Ijtrking,  had  been  requested  to  act  as  Chairman  to  ihe 
Committee. 

Dr.  Bromet  quoted  a  letlei  tram  the  Her.  W.  S.  Hartley,  to  shew,  in  reference  to 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Way  at  a  former  meeting,  that  serrice  is  perfoimed  at 
St.  John's,  Laughton,  seren  times  a  year. 

The  Ber.  J.  H.  Baiham  exhibited  ■  flint  celt  recentiy  found  in  a  Geld  st 
Betherden,  Kent. 


It  has  been  determined  that  the  ArchKological  Meeting  for  164&,  shall  beheld 
at  Winchester,  b  the  first  week  in  August. 


3,9,1  zed  bvGoogle 


^otfits  of  atU  ^ubUtatfons. 


The  IiiLUKiiTATED  Calbhdax  axd  Ho»e  Diast  fos  1845,  cofied 
7K0II  THE  HotiBS  ow  Aknz  OF  Bbittant.  4to.  London,  Long- 
muiandCo. 

This  charming  Tolume  is  the  moHt  successful  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  reproduce  at  a  moderate  expense  the  rich  colouring  and  effect  of 
the  elaborate  miaiatures  which  enrich  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Most  of  those  who  have  visited  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  Sibliotb^ue  Royale  at  Paris  have  seen  and  admired  the 
"  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,"  with  its  numerous  embellishments,  which 
may  be  considered  the  finest  examples  that  exist  of  the  brilliant  school  of 
utists  who  at  that  period  (it  was  executed  about  the  year  1499)  devoted 
their  talents  to  this  lucrative  branch  of  art.  These  iUuminations  consist  of 
a  series  of  subjects  connected  with  each  month  of  the  calendar,  with 
borders,  &c.,  also  bearing  reference  to  the  season;  a  considerable  number 
of  pictures  of  sacred  subjects ;  and  many  other  ornamental  devices 
and  letters.  The  subjects  of  the  borders,  which  are  gorgeously  rich,  are 
flowers,  wth  various  lunda  of  insects.  The  volume  before  us  contains  the 
whole  of  the  calendar,  with  its  miniatures  and  borders.  They  are  partly 
printed  in  colours,  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  (whose  artistical  skill  in  this  depart- 
ment is  BO  justly  celebrated),  and  partly  coloured  by  the  hand  by  Mr. 
Humphries  ;  and  by  means  of  both  processes  the  resemblance  of  the  copies 
to  the  ori^^nal  b  surprising.  Twenty  years  ago  no  one  would  have  believed 
it  possible  to  produce  such  a  volume  at  five  times  the  price,  so  great  is  the 
perfection  and  facihty  to  which  the  processes  necessary  for  its  production  have 
now  been  brought.  In  the  part  occupied  in  the  manuscript  by  writing,  the 
editor  of  the  copy  has  inserted  the  more  useful  entries  of  a  calendar  for  the 
year  1845,  so  as  to  render  the  ornaments  of  the  past  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent. It  forms  an  elegant  and  ^propriate  Christmas  gift,  and  will  help  not 
a  little  to  make  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  conversant  with  arts  and 
manners  as  they  existed  in  former  days.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  pub- 
lishers intend  to  issue  umilar  volumes  in  succeeding  years;  we  hope  it 
may  be  a  profitable  enterpriie. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  numerous  borders  of  gold  and 
colours,  with  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  flowers  peculiar  to  each 
season,  and  hosts  of  butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  caterpillars,  &c.  contained 
in  this  illuminated  calendar.  The  miniatures  of  the  months  are  not  only 
attractive  as  finished  pictures,  but  they  comprise  faitlifut  delineations  of  the 
buildings  and  costumes  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong.     The  month  of 
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January  is  iUuBtrated  by  a  charming  little  kndscape  covered  with  snow,  in 
the  foreground  of  which  a  weather-beaten  traveller  ie  seen  arriving  at  tbs 
place  of  his  destination ;  an  open  gallery  in  the  houw  he  b  about  to  enter 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  will  be  received  with  the  festive  entertainment 
which  has  always  characterixed  the  commeacement  of  the  year,  February 
introduces  us  to  the  interior  of  a  house  in  which  a  portly  bon'OicatU  is 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  table  beside  a  ^owii^  fire,  whilst  au  upper 
compartment  of  the  picture  shews  us  the  dreary  season  without.  Id  March 
we  have  the  first  operations  of  the  countryman,  the  lopping  of  trees,  while 
the  wife  of  the  Ubaurer  is  seen  gathering  the  sticks  for  fire- wood ;  in  the 
distance  a  strong  castle,  with  a  party  of  armed  knights  issuing  from  its 
gate,  perhaps  to  indicate  that  at  this  period  they  began  to  ride  forth  ailer 
tournaments  and  adventures.  April  is  the  month  of  flowers,  and  we  are 
presented  with  a  lady  (the  '  chatelaine'  of  the  fortress  seen  in  the  back- 
ground) in  her  garden,  occupied  in  making  garlandfl,  while  her  maidens  are 
gathering  flowers.  In  the  meny  month  which  follows,  we  have  a  singular 
May-pole,  with  two  youths  in  front  of  the  picture  bringing  home  their 
"  May,"  whilst  others  are  seen  in  the  distance  marching  in  procession  with 
their  branches.  The  miniature  of  the  month  of  June  is  a  charming  picture 
of  mowing,  executed  with  so  much  delicacy  that  we  even  disUuguish  the 
flowers  and  weeds  among  the  grass ;  the  back-ground  being  occupied  by  a 
village,  and  a  pretty  church  in  an  elevated  poHition  in  the  middle  of  it.  In 
July  we  have  reaping,  with  another  village  and  church.  In  August  we 
have  the  winnowing  of  the  grtun :  the  back-ground  eshiblta  one  of  those 
ch&teaux  orhStels  of  which  we  still  see  many  remains  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders, but  of  which  we  have  none,  and  perhaps  never  had  any,  in  England. 
The  transition  from  the  feudal  castle  to  the  gentleman's  manmon  appears  to 
have  been  more  sudden  and  abrupt  in  this  country  than  on  the  continent.  The 
illumination  of  the  month  of  September  exhibits  the  process  of  the  vintage, 
men  pressing  out  the  juice  of  the  grapes  by  treading  them  in  large  tubs,  bare- 
footed and  bare-legged.  In  October  people  are  occupied  in  sowing  the 
earth,  and  the  back-ground  is  occupied  by  a  pretty  landscape,  with 
fiumers'  houses,  and  a  pond  of  water  with  swans.  November  was  the 
season  of  fattening  pigs,  the  flesh  of  which  was  one  of  the  great  articles 
of  food  among  our  forefathers.  The  swineherds  are  here  represented 
leading  them  to  the  woods  to  feed  on  acoms.  In  the  back-ground  we 
have  another  chateau.  December  winds  up  the  series ;  the  pigs  are  being 
killed  preparatory  to  the  approaching  festivities  of  Christmas  and  a  new 
year ;  and  the  upper  compartment  again  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  steeples 
and  roofs  covered  with  snow. 

Tlus  is  the  general  seriesi  of  subjects  which  appears  in  the  old  illuminated 
calendars,  but  varying  considerably  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated, 
and  in  the  style  of  execution.  A  few  calendars  of  different  dates,  selected 
with  taste,  and  published  during  as  many  successive  years,  will  form  a  series 
of  volumes  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  difibrent 
periods  of  medieval  history.  ■  I.  w. 
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Collection  of  Aechitectthal  OKNAMENra  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
THE  Btzahtine  and  Gothic  styles.    By  Crakles  Heidelopp,  Abchi- 

TECT,   AND  PsOFESSOS  OF  THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL    OF  NURBMBEIIO, 

Geemant.    With  64  Plates.    London,  Hering  and  Hemington,  1844,  4to. 

This  ia  a  valuable  work,  deserying  to  tw  better  known,  and  the  Englkh 
tr&DHlation  of  the  letter-press,  which  now  accompanies  tlie  plates,  will 
greatly  facilitate  this  object.  It  is  desirable  that  English  architects 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  foreign  varieties  of  Gothic 
architecture,  although  it  ia  seldom  to  be  wished  that  they  should 
imitate  them :  to  architectural  amateurs  the  comparison  is  so  extremely 
interesting,  that  there  is  little  fear  of  tlieir  neglecting  any  opportunitiee 
for  investigating  it.  The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  examples  of 
capitals  and  other  details  of  Byzantine  and  German  architecture,  corre- 
sponding to  our  Norman  and  Gothic,  carefully  drawn  and  well  engraved  at 
Nuremberg,  where  it  was  originally  published  in  eight  parts :  the  chief 
objection  to  the  work,  in  its  present  form,  is  that  tins  arrangement  is  stiU 
adhered  to,  instead  of  a  chronological  or  syBtematic  one  of  some  kind,  which 
would  be  much  more  convenient :  the  continual  jump  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  back  again,  is  rather  puzzling,  especially  for 
students. 

The  subject  which  this  work  naturally  brings  before  the  mind  of  an 
English  antiquary  or  amateur  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Is  the  comparative 
chronol<^y  of  this  style  in  England  and  in  Germany ;  and  here  he  will  find 
on  commencing,  the  same  stumbling-block  as  in  most  other  foreign  works  on 
the  subject;  the  dates  assigned  to  particular  specimens  are  very  iocoiuis- 
tent  and  unsatisfactory :  in  general,  though  by  no  means  always,  they  assign 
dates  about  a  century  earlier  than  we  should  affix  to  similar  buildings  in 
Eln^and,  after  making  allowance  for  the  variation  of  style,  or  rather  of  the 
ornament  and  mode  of  working  in  each  auccesuve  style,  which  might 
natondly  be  expected  between  one  country  and  another ;  the  same  in  kind, 
only  greater  in  degree,  as  the  provincialism  which  is  so  strongly  marked 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  Whether  these  authors 
are  right  in  assuming  this  priority  of  date,  may  fairly  admit  of  question,  and 
it  will  generally  be  observed  that  those  amongst  them  who  have  most  care- 
fully investigated  the  subject,  have  been  the  most  ready  to  abandon  the 
claim  as  untenable,  and  to  acqiuesce  in  the  chronology  adapted  by  the 
English  authorities  since  the  time  of  Rickman,  as  the  most  connstent  with 
reason,  and  with  ascertained  facts :  for  instance,  M.  De  Lassaulx  in 
Oennany,  and  M.  De  Caumont  in  France,  in  thnr  recent  works  have 
adopted  the  English  chronology,  or  have  arrived  at  the  same  results. 

So  far  as  the  work  before  us  affords  evidence,  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
almost  every  instance  in  which  an  ascertained  date  is  mentioned,  it  agrees 
with  the  received  English  chronology.  For  instance,  the  chapel  of  the 
Kkmtre  Heilbronn,  founded  in  1135,  (I.  4  ;  and  VU.  3.  4.);  Walderich's 
chapel  at  Murrhard,  the  work  of  Abbot  Uorbot  in  1180,  (III.  1—3;  and 
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V.  1—3);   Holy  Rood  monaatery  at  Vienna,  founded  in  1134,  (IV.  I); 

S.  Miehael'B  Schwabischall,  built  by  Geb- 

hard,  bishop  of  Wunburg,  in  1156.     All 

these  agree  perfectly  in  style  ivith  English 

buildings  of  the  same  periods,  and  although 

there  is  a  marked  nstional  character,  they 

would  naturally  be  assigned  to  the  twelfth 

century  by  any  person  acquunted  with  the 

fceneral  hiitory  of  architecture,  but  ^orant 

of  these  particular  examples. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  with  the  other  examples  of 
the  same  style  ^ven  in  this  work  to  which 
such  very  different  dates  are  assigned :  with- 
out any  apparent  difference  of  style,  we  have 
several  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  others  to  the  eighth. 
The  only  ground  for  these  stranf^  vagaries 
appearing  to  be  that  the  monasteries  were 
Jbunded  at  those  periods ;  this  very  obvi- 
ous mistake  has  been  continually  made,  and 
is  still  persevered  in  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  The  date  of  the  foundatJon  of  an 
abbey  or  of  a  church  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  no  portion  of  it  is  earlier  than  that 
time,  but  none  whatever  that  it  is  not 
later;  it  is  at  least  as  proba1>1e  that  in  the  course  of  ages  every  vestige  of 
the  original  buildings  of  a  religious  establishment,  which  has  greatly 
increased  in  wealth  at  a  subsequent  period,  should  have  disappeared  amidst 
repairs,  restorations,  rebuilding,  and  enlargement,  without  any  distificl 
record  of  the  fact,  than  that  any  given  building  was  erected  at  a  remote 
date  in  a  style  earlier  by  some  centuries  than  that  generally  in  use  at  the 

The  numerous  biuldings  asugned  to  Charlemagne  are  in  so  many  different 
styles  of  masonry  as  well  as  sculpture,  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  all  be 
of  the  same  period :  one  of  the  best  authenticated  appears  lo  be  the  portico 
or  gatehouse  of  the  abbey  of  Lorsch,  in  the  Bergstctuse,  engraved  by  Holler ; 
the  style  of  this  is  very  late  and  debased  Rokak,  such  as  we  might  expect 
to  find  at  that  period,  before  the  arts  of  the  Romana  were  quite  tost :  the 
addition  of  a  staircase  at  one  end  of  this  building,  in  rude  and  clumsy 
Norman  work,  concealing  part  of  the  Roman  cornice,  was  probably  made 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  impresHon  that  the  reel 
is  a  genuine  piece  of  work  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  If  this  is  correct, 
then  the  Kuserbei^,  (VI.  I,  2.)  to  which  the  same  date  is  assigned, 
must  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  period  to  wluch  tlw 
ornament  clearly  hclongn. 
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Bunbei^  cathednl,  founded  in  1004,  and  the  oiigiiuil  buildm^  completed 
in  1012,  may  be  considered  u  a  more  doubtful  cue.  The  atyle  of  that 
obscure  period  a  not  easily  ascertained :  it  is  poenble  that  the  same  s^le 
continued  in  use  for  two  centuries  from  this  period  to  the  end  of  the  twelfUt, 
but  it  eeems  hardly  probable  that  ornaments  so  neariy  identical  as  those  at 
Bamberg  and  others,  here  engraTed  nde  by  side  with  them,  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  latter  period,  can  be  the  work,  of  the  same  age.  The 
trefoil  arch  (1. 4)  in  found  abundantly  in  the  churches  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
rich  Romanesque  or  Byiantineeque,  which  U.  de  Lassaulx  has  convincingly 
shewn  to  belong  to  the  very  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  all  the  ornaments  here  engraved  from  Bamberg  appear  to  be 
of  later  character  than  those  found  in  the  intereiting  church  of  Schwarti- 
Rheindorf,  opposite  Bonn,  which  is  recorded  in  a  cotemporary  inscription 
behind  the  Altar  to  have  been  conunenced  in  1148  and  consecrated  in  1151. 

In  England  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  a  variety  of  evidence,  that  the  masonry 
of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  was  so  bad  that  such  buildings 
as  were  erected  of  stone  at  that  period  would  scarcely  ntand  above  sixty 
years ;  and  the  more  usual  material  for  buUdinge  of  all  kinds  was  wood : 
even  quite  at  the  end  of  that  century  the  works  of  Lanfranc  at  Canterbury, 
of  Retnigius  at  Lincoln,  and  of  Gundulph  in  the  white  tower,  London, 
are  still  extremely  rude,  and  the  joints  of  the  masonry  wide  enough  to  admit 
two  fingers,  white  the  principal  part  of  the  ornament  is  cut  with  the  hatchet. 
Some  parta,  such  as  the  capitals  at  Canterbury,  cut  with  the  chisel,  have 
evidently  been  worked  at  a  subsequent  period,  some  of  the  caps  being  still 
left  half  finished,  and  others  not  even  commenced,  but  left  ready  for  carving. 
In  Germany  the  state  of  the  arts,  both  of  masonry  and  sculpture  in  stone, 
may  have  been  much  more  advanced,  but  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  has 
yet  been  produced. 

St.  Sebald's,  at  Nuremberg,  is  assumed  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  its  resemblance  to  Bamberg,  having  no  records  of  its  own ;  it  bears 
an  equally  close  resemblance  to  the  other  examples  before  mentioned  as 
undoubtedly  ot  the  twetfUi  century,  and  this  date  would  appear  far  more 
probable. 

Subsequently  to  this  period  the  dates  appear  to  be  all  well  authenticated, 
and  the  style  to  agree  with  what  might  bt  expected  at  those  dates. 

Of  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  a  capital  from  Denkendorf,  still 
Byiantjne,  (11.  2);  two  curious  capitals  from  Lilienfeld,  in  Lower 
Austria,  (IV.  1)  ;  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  in  relief  of  a  knight 
and  his  betrothed,  from  the  head  of  a  doorway  at  Rotweil,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  (VI.  5) ;  and  a  richly  carved  wooden  chair,  or  throne,  with  the 
arms  of  king  William  of  Holland,  crowned  in  1247,  probably  in  this  very 
chair ;  the  ornament  agrees  with  that  period,  and  it  is  a  highly  inl«reBting 
specimen  of  eaijy  oak  carving. 

Of  the  fourteenth  century,  M.  Heideloff  gives  no  specimens,  unless  per- 
haps some  of  the  beautiful  ironwork  (II.  3,  and  III.  5)  or  the  wooden  panels 
(V.  8.  and  VI.  8)  may  be  of  that  period. 
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Of  the  flfteentfa  century,  however,  he  hta  numerouB  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  Bculptured  ornaments,  both  of  stone  and  wood ;  some  good  aad 
characteristic  crockets,  (I.  5,  II.  5,  and  IV.  6). 


A  very  rich  piece  of  sculpture  in  wood,  said  to  have  been  the  oratory  of 
Count  Eberhond,  atUrach,  in  1472,  with  tuioub  details  of  it  on  seven  plates, 
(IV.  2 — 8);  these  are  quite  luxuriant,  and  in  general  appearance  more 
like  what  in  England  would  be  called  Decorated  work,  diough  the  profiles 
of  the  mouldings  would  mark  the  fifteenth  century  here  as  well  as  there ; 
nor  was  it  unusual  in  England  for  the  ornaments  of  wood-work  of  that 
period  to  resemble  at  first  eight  the  e^le  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
Germany,  however,  there  is  a  boldness  and  vigour  in  the  sculpture  through- 
out this  century  which  we  do  not  find  at  home ;  witness  the  panel  from  a  stall 
in  St,  George's,  Tubingen  (III.  6).  Our  Perpendicular  style  b  peculiar 
to  ourselves ;  the  German  work  of  the  same  period  is  much  more  free  and 
bolder,  and  rather  resembles  the  French  Flamboyant,  but  still  has  a  distinct 
national  character  of  its  own.  One  marked  peculiarity  is  the  studied  resem- 
blance to  twigs,  or  branches  of  trees,  preserved  in  the  tracery,  with  the  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  stumps  as  if  cut  off:  this  is  very  distinctly  shewn  in  the 
specimen  from  Aix  la  ChapeUe  (VI.  4). 

Of  the  ornaments  of  the  sixteenth  century,  M.  Heidelofi*  also  furnishes  a 
number  of  beaudlul  specimens,  but  rather  of  fvuniture  than  of  architecture ; 
such  as  the  stamped  leather  from  the  panels  of  a  state  carriage  in  15^ 
(I.  6,  7),  from  a  book-cover  (II.  3),  In  wood-work  there  are  also  nume- 
rous and  beautiful  esamples,  from  desks,  stalls,  &c. 

Altogether  this  work  is  a  fit  companion  for  Mr.  Shaw's  Specimens  and 
other  beautiM  works.  The  coloured  door  which  forms  the  frontispiece  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  rich  effect  of  Polychrome.  i.  h.  p. 
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The  HrsTOET  anh  Antiquities  op  Cleveland.  By  J.  Walkee 
Obo,  Esq.  4to.  Farts  I.  to  VI.  London,  Simpkin,  MarsKall,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Ord  has  entered  upon  a  laborious  and  praiseworthy  undertaking  vrith 
the  zeal  of  an  amateur  and  the  industry  of  a  practised  antiquary.  It  is 
advertised  to  he  completed  in  twelve  Parta,  of  which  we  already  possess  si*. 
The  earlier  pages  consist  of  a  general  account  of  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  district,  which,  in  parts,  is  to  our  taste  a  little  too  diffuse, — 
there  is  too  much  of  general  matters  which  have  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  locality,  and  wliich,  by  repetition  in  every  local  histoiy,  are  repeated  ad 
nauseam — but  in  excuse  for  this  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  work,  the  chief 
circulation  of  which  will  be  in  the  locality  and  among  readers  who  cannot 
so  easily  gain  access  to  the  mass  of  materials  and  observations  on  early 
history  and  antiquities  here  presented  to  them.  The  writer  is  evidently  a 
man  of  talent,  and  his  book  gains  upon  us  as  we  advance,  by  the  agree- 
able style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  by  the  quantity  of  interesting  and 
novel  local  information  which  it  offers.  The  first  Part  contains  the  history 
of  Britain,  rather  than  of  Cleveland,  under  the  aboripnes  or  ori^nal 
inhabitants,  under  the  Bomans,  under  the  Saxons,  and  under  the  Danes. 
In  the  second  Part,  under  ths  title  of  "  The  Norman  Conquest,"  the  history 
becomes  more  local.  After  this  we  have  a  succes»on  of  interest!)^  and 
ably-written  chapters  on  the  geology  of  Cleveland  and  its  agricultural 
condition,  and  on  its  monuments  of  antiquity,  primeval  and  medieval.  In 
the  fifth  Part  we  have  the  detailed  history  of  Gisborough  priory,  followed 
in  No.  VI.,  by  that  of  the  town  and  parish.  It  appears  lo  us  to  be  deserving 
of  the  high  patronage  under  which  it  is  put  forth,  and  wo  hope  that  its 
extended  sale  will  repay  with  interest  the  labours  of  its  author.  It  is  an 
extremely  good  specimen  of  provincial  typography,  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  woodcuts  inserted  in  the  text,  and  by  many  large  lithographed 
and  eoppcr-platc  engravings. 

It  is  in  our  power,  by  the  kindness  of  the  author,  to  give  a  specimen  or 
two  of  the  woodcuts  which  illustrate  his  work,  and  we  select  as  the  first,  a 
figure  of  a  curious  carved  stone,  found  near  a  stone  coffin  taken  up  in 


Newton  church  in  1827.     We  believe  Mr.  Ord  is  not  right  in  supposing  it 
lo  t)e  Saxon  ;  it  is  evidently  not  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
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■tyle  bears  mam  resemblance  to  the  ConingBborDUgh  lombstone  given  in 
the  present  number  of  our  Journal.  Hr.  Ord  has  given  a  very  intereating 
account  of  the  tuning  of  some  barrows  in  1S43,  on  Bemaldby  Moor,  near 
ErtcHi  Nab,  and  of  othet  Kitiah  tuid  Boman  antiquitieB  in  this  oei^boar- 
bood.  Of  one  of  theee  barrows  he  aay s : — "  Brown  or  black  loom}'  earth, 
fine  and  powdery,  mixed  with  masses  oi  pure  charcoal  in  deiue  layers, 
■eemingly  of  oak,  small  red  burnt  etones,  and  portions  of  human  bonee,  were 
alternately  thrown  np  by  the  workmen,  and  in  this  manner  our  labours  pro- 
gressed till  dusk.  In  this  case  the  men  reversed  their  mode  of  proceeding, 
digging  a  ttmnel-ahaped  passage  direct  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of 
the  tumulus.  We  had  now  (half-past  four)  gone  beyond  the  middle  line, 
and  were  about  to  relinquish  the  task  in  despair,  when  a  lad,  who  was  paring 
vigorously  with  his  spade,  cried  out, '  Dom  it,  here's  «  Int  o'  carved  stean !' 
and  was  On  the  point  of  aiming  a  final  et  te  Bruie  blow  at  the  precious  relic 
when  the  narrator  leaped  down,  and  arrested  the  fatal  stroke.  On  examin- 
ing the  place,  I  found  the  outline  of  a  noble  um-sbaped  vessel  (see  sketdi, 
fig.  2),  staading  upright,  covered  with  a  large  shield-shaped  stone  (fig.  I). 


curiously  carved  in  the  interior  with  some  metallic  instrument,  representing, 
as  I  conceived,  either  a  rude  armorial  bearing,  or  a  religious  device.  .  .  . 
With  great  care  and  some  difficult  (for  it  was  nearly  dark)  I  worked  round 
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the  urn  with  a  knife,  detaching  it  gradually  from  the  adjacent  mould,  and 
haring  at  length  fiurty  disengaged  it  from  the  surrounding  mass,  held  it 
aloft  to  the  delighted  aaaemblage,  who  hiuled  the  long.espected  larcophagus 
with  acclamationB.  The  lai^eat  circumference  of  the  am  (now  in  mj 
posaeeaion)  is  40  inches,  the  circumference  of  the  top  36  inches,  height  from 
the  base  to  the  rim  13  inches,  from  the  rim  to  the  top  3  J  inches,  total  height 
16}  inches.  The  composition  is  of  fine  clay,  burnt  almost  black  in  the 
interior,  moulded  apparently  by  the  hand.  The  upper  portion  above  the 
rim  is  marked  with  fine  lig-zag  lines,  and  the  whole  dotted  with  aome 
pointed  instrument.  Inside  we  found  a  quantity  of  white  calcined  bones, 
comprinng  portions  of  the  frontal,  temporal,  Euid  parietal  bones,  several 
zygomatic  processes,  lumbar  vertebne,  and  portions  of  the  tibia  very  com- 
plete, the  femoral  articulatioDs  of  difierent  individuals,  numerous  ribs, 
finger  joints,  and  bones  of  the  feet,  besides  a  great  many  teeth  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  preservation.  The  bones  were  evidently  diose  of  several  per- 
sons mingled  together,  as  they  had  been  collected  from  the  funeral  pile, 
some  of  them  evidently  adult,  others,  from  their  size  and  form,  of  a  tender 
i^e — not  mot«  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old."  It  was  a  bell-shaped  barrow, 
and  Mr.  Ord  conuders  it  to  have  been  a  British  intermenL  He  adds, 
"  Fig.  3  ia  a  small  um,  preserved  entire,  in  the  possession  of  Or.  Yooi^,  of 
Whitby,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  at  Upleathom,  within  a  larger  uni.  It 
contained  aahes  similar  to  the  exterior  urn.  Fig.  4  represents  a  stone 
found  near  Court  Green,  in  one  of  the  tumuli  which  I  opened  by  the  kind 
permisnon  of  Sir  John  Lowther,  Bart."  t,  w. 

Am  £bsa.y  OS  Tofooraphical  LnxKATUBE.  By  Jobk  Bhiitok,  F.S.A., 
&c.  4to.  London,  J.  B.  Nichols  and  Son,  1843. 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  Britton  attempted  in  tuu  to  accomplish  for  the 
coun^  of  Kent  that  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  now  achieved  for  Wilt- 
shire. During  the  career  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  rescuing  the  andquities 
of  our  country  frtim  the  neglect  in  which  they  were  still  held,  visiting 
in  turn  all  parts  of  England  with  one  ruling  object  in  view,  he  had  opportu- 
nitiea  of  witnessing  the  ruin  towards  which  many  of  our  national  ancient 
remains  were  fikst  declining,  and  of  seeing  how  little  had  yet  been  done  to- 
wards their  preserralion,  and  what  vast  efibrts  were  to  be  made  ere  their 
value  could  be  appreciated  to  an  extent  that  would  secure  them  from  further 
and  final  spoliation  and  decay.  Mr.  Britton  entered  the  field  of  archsological 
research  when  it  possessed  but  few  labourers,  and  his  recorded  exertions 
hwiourably  shew  how  assiduously,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  he  has  done 
his  duty,  and  he  must  be  gratified  in  witnesaing  the  matured  and  ripened 
public  regard  for  our  antiquities  which  at  the  present  moment  is  being  de- 
veloped, and  which,  all  must  own,  his  leal  and  perseverance  have  essentiaUy 
served  to  promote.  The  appeal  which  Mr.  Britton  long  since  made  to  the 
pubhc  to  commence  a  v^stematic  investigation  of  English  antiquities,  failed 
in  its  otject,  not  frtnn  want  of  judgment  or  ability  on  his  part,  for  in  prin- 
ciple his  project  asnmilated  to  thoae  which  are  now  so  successful,  but  lolely 
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becKuee  his  aapirationB  were  in  advance  of  the  capacity  of  the  public  mind 
to  second  or  comprehend  them.  It  is  beyonil  the  power  of  individual  talent 
to  counteract  general  apathy  and  nupineness,  and  to  induce  a  uniTersal  dia- 
position  to  further  so  jip-eat  a  change  as  that  from  utter  i^^aonmce  to  intelli- 
^nce,  a  tiansition  which  time  and  long  teaching  can  alone  effect.  The 
Wiltshire  Topographical  Society,  for  whose  use  this  Essay  is  especially 
published,  though  it  is  also  of  general  application,  has  set  ao  example  to  the 
antiquaries  of  other  counties  to  gather  bother  those  materials  for  their 
respective  histories  which  can  only  be  properly  collected  by  themselves 
through  division  of  labour  applied  to  their  own  districts  and  neighbourhoods. 
The  best  County  Histories  we  possess  in  many  respects  faU  far  short  of  what 
is  really  wanted,  from  the  impoenbility  of  one  individual  doing  full  justice 
to  a  work  which  requires  so  much  time,  patience,  judgment,  and  minute 
research,  to  be  executed  property  and  completely.  As  Mr.  Sritton  observes, 
"The  author  who  reasonably  expects  to  be  pMd  for  hie  labours,  cannot  afford 
cither  the  time  or  the  expenses  which  are  required,  and  the  wealthy  country 
gentleman  has  usually  other  and  more  seductive  demands  on  his  attentian. 
A  resident  clergyman  or  private  gentleman  may  accomplish  with  complete^ 
ness  and  minuteness  a  history  of  his  own  parish,  as  WAile,  in  the  History  of 
Selboume ;  CuUum,  in  the  History  of  Hawsted ;  WhUaker,  in  the  Uistoiy 
ofWhalley;  Go^e,  in  the  Historyof  Hengrave;  and  a  few  others:  but  that 
of  a  whole  county  is  more  than  ought  to  be  attempted  or  could  ever  be 
adequately  executed  by  one  person."  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his 
"  Histoty  of  Hallamsbire,"  has  forcibly  shewn  the  great  use  of  Topography, 
and  its  comparative  neglect.  "If  this,"  says  he,  ''has  fallen  amongst  us  into 
some  degree  of  disrepute,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  it  does  not  lend  a 
useful  light  to  enquiries  into  almost  every  department  of  our  national  htera- 
ture  ?  Who  will  say  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  exerdse  of  some  of  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind  ?  or  that  learning,  both  classical  and  indigenous, 
may  not  be  successfully  applied  ?  Topography,  in  the  sense  it  is  now  used, 
is  a  literature  peculiar  to  the  English  nation.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
extended  itself  even  to  Wales  or  Ireland.  No  shire  of  Scotland  has  yet 
been  described  as  our  English  counties  are  described.  Foreign  nations 
have  admirable  descriptions  of  their  principal  cities  and  towns,  but  their 
topographical  writers  have  not  yet  learned  to  ascend  the  rivers,  and  pene- 
trate the  recesses  of  their  pasturable  forests,  shewing  us  where  men  in  the 
infancy  of  society  fixed  their  habitations,  and  where  and  how  the  viUagc 
churches  arose  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity.  So  little  do  foreign  nations 
know  of  their  country,  that  even  Pcestum  remained  to  be  ductmered  willtin 
the  memory  of  man." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  topography,  Mr.  Britton  has  given 
notices  of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  chief  writers  in  this  department  of  litenu 
ture,  a  brief  and  useful  account  of  our  national,  historical,  and  topogr^hical 
records,  and  a  glossary  of  words  in  Domesday  Book,  so  that  the  essay  may 
extend  its  sphere  of  infiuence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Wiltshire  Topo. 
graphical  Society.  c.  B.  SHITB. 
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The  Handbook  of  Leicestee,  by  Jaues  Thompson,  l2mo.  pp.  96. 

Leicester,  1844. 

We  are  ^lad  to  see  local  ^ide-books  compiled  with  some  degree  of  taete 
and  accuracy ;  they  arc  humble  works  of  utility,  which  may  in  general  be 
made  attractive  and  interesting,  but  which  have  too  ollen  been  '  got  up'  in 
the  moBt  contemptible  manner.  The  little  volume  before  us  ia  an  honourable 
exception,  and  as  such  the  more  gratifying  as  it  relates  to  po  interesting  a  town 
as  Leicester.  Mr.  Thompson  has  entered  upon  the  task  with  a  taste  for 
his  subject,  and  for  the  antiquities  of  all  ages  so  thickly  strewed  around  him, 
and  the  visitor  may  safely  proceed  under  his  guidance  without  any  fear  of 
being  nusled  or  misinformed.  It  is  embellished  with  a  few  neat  woodcuts  of 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  We  select  as  examples  the  cuts  of  two  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Roman  monuments  of  LeiceBt«r.  The  first  is  an  inscribed 
Roman  milestone,  of  new  red  sandstone,  which  "is  now  placed  in  the 


n  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.     It  was  dug  up  on  the 
side  of  the  Fobs  road,  about  two  miles  on  the  north  of  Leicester,  in  1771. 

ogle 
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It  is  cylindric&l  in  ihape,  it  measures  about  3  feet  6  incbes  in  height,  mod  5 
feet  7  inches  in  circumference.  The  letters  of  the  inscriptioa  are  nidelj  cat. 
In  1781  they  appeared  to  be  nearly  aa  follows:" — 

IMP  CSIAK 

DIVI  TBAJAS  PA.BTH  T  DIT 

TBAJAK  HADBIAN  AUO 

POT  IT  COS  III  A  KATIS 

III 


This  inscription  fixes,  beyond  any  doubt,  Leicester  as  the  site  of  the  Hotnan 
town  of  Rats,  and  mi^ht.  from  the  spot  in  which  it  was  found,  be  of  some  uoe 
in  determining  the  measure  of  the  Roman  mile  in  Britain.    The  other  cut  we 
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select  u  ft  view  of  the  part  of  the  ancient  Romui  wiill,  called  now  the  Jewry 
wali,  the  general  appcsnuce  of  vhich  ii  here  very  well  represented ;  but  the 
hyers  of  bricks  are  not  sufficiently  well  defined,  and  the  ei^raver  haa  giTen 
the  appearance  of  a  receding  arch  to  what  was  merely  intended  for  a  breach 
in  the  masonry  under  the  third  archway.  Much  doubt  has  existed  on  the 
original  object  for  which  tbia  building  eerred.  It  has  bees  by  aome  Bupposed 
to  haye  been  ■  temple  of  Janus,  while  others  consider  it  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Roman  gateways  of  the  town.  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  various  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  concise  accounts  of  the  numer- 
ous other  remains  of  Boman  and  medieval  antiquity  in  Leicester,  and  we 
leave  bis  book  with  the  wish  that  it  may  serve  aa  a  model  to  similar  guides 
to  many  an  old  and  interesting  locaht^.  T,  w. 

Akciznt  Conn  or  Cities  xsd  Pbihoss,  Qzoobaphicaiay  asbaitoks 
AiTD  SEsaBiBXD.  By  JoHK  YoHQK  A  HBKMA1T,  F.S.A.,  ScG.  Nofl.  I  and 
n.,  8to.    London,  John  Russell  Smith. 

Such  a  guide  to  the  collector  and  student  of  coins  struck  in  the  dtiee  and 
provinces  of  the  ancient  world  has  long  been  reqiured.  The  great  work  of 
Eckhel  is  expensive,  and  new  discoveries  have  rendered  it  as  a  perfect  list 
exceedingly  incomplete,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  coins  of  ancient  Spain, 
with  which  Mr.  Akerman's  geographical  arrangement  commences.  The 
"  Description"  of  Miotmet,  excellent  and  most  useful  as  it  has  been 
finmd,  is  yet  very  incorrect,  and  the  little  attention  that  had  been  paid  to 
paleographical  studies  (a  subject  with  which  Eckhel  seemed  averse  to 
grapple)  at  the  period  of  the  conuuencement  of  that  work,  has  led  him  in 
some  instances  to  confound  the  coins  of  three  or  four  cities  of  Bcetica, 
merely  because  their  types  resembled  each  other,  though  the  inscripdons 
were  altogether  dissimilar.  Moreover,  from  the  number  of  supplements, 
Mionnet's  work,  until  it  be  entirely  remodelled,  will  be  as  troublesome  for 
reference  as  it  is  costly  to  the  numismatic  student.  To  remedy  these  defects, 
and  to  afibrd  to  the  less  wealthy  collector  the  information  to  be  found  only 
in  many  expensive  volumes,  is  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking,  which 
•  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  accompanied  b^  most  accurate  en- 
gravings of  every  coin  to  which  the  editor  can  obtain  access  in  the  catunets, 
both  private  and  public,  of  England  and  the  continent ;  almost  every  indivi- 
dual spedmen  in  which,  if  purchasable,  would  perhaps  cost  the  price  of  half 
a  dosen  numbers  of  this  publication.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
this  cannot  be  a  pecuniary  speculation,  and  that  nothing  but  an  anient  love 
of  the  subject,  could  have  led  the  author  to  undertake  a  work  requirii^  w 
much  patience  and  labour,  research  and  application.  o.  s.  skith. 
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The  Histobt  um  AirriantriES  of  Dabtfobd,  with  Topographicu. 

Notices  or  thk  Neiqhboobhood.  By  Jokit  Duhkin,  Gekt.,  M.A.S. 

8to.     London,  1844.  John  RubmU  Smith. 

Mr.  Dunlun  fau  industriouBly  recorded  a  nu«  of  facte,  diiefly  relating 
to  the  eccleaiaBtical  and  social  history  of  Dartford,  all  of  more  or  less 
value,  and  has  thus  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  can  apprecnate  the  utili^ 
of  topographical  compilatiotis,  vhich,  requiring  much  seal,  discrimination, 
and  labour,  contrary  to  works  of  more  direct  and  immediate  interest,  seldom 
repay  the  authors  the  expense  incurred  in  publishing  them,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  incurred  in  various  ways  during  the  progress  of  compilation.  The 
town  of  Dartford,  lying  on  the  direct  and  ancient  road  from  London  to 
Canterbury  and  Dover,  is  unquestLonably  of  high  antiquity.  There  are 
doubts  as  to  ite  having  any  very  strong  claims  to  be  identified  with  the 
NoviomaguB  of  the  Bomans,  but  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  Bomano- 
fiiitish  burial-place  on  East  Hill  adjoining  the  town,  shews  that  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  well  populated  during  the  Romoa  occupation  of 
Britain.  The  two  stations  or  posl«  next  to  London  on  the  great  road  to 
Dover,  namely,  Noviomagus  and  Vagnlacte,  have  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
located.  According  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  former  should  be 
placed  much  nearer  London  than  Dartford,  while  that  of  Richard  of  Ciicn- 
cester,  fixing  it  about  Dartford,  renders  thereby  the  sites  of  the  proximate 
stations  somewhat  uncertain ;  the  latter  is  marked  in  Antoninus  as  a  portion 
about  Southfleet,  not  for  &am  which  place,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bprin^ead,  are  extensive  foundations  of  Roman  building  more  than  sufS- 
cient  to  indicate  a  station  such  as  VagniacK  probably  was.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered that  places  in  the  Roman  itineraries,  coming  next  to  strong  mihtary 
stations,  are  always  the  most  difficult  to  be  traced  at  the  present  day,  and  tLe 
reason  seems  obvious ;  they  were  most  likely  places  of  secondai;  consideT&- 
tion,  often  neither  woUed  nor  fortified,  on  account  of  the  protectdoo  afforded 
by  the  important  stations  to  which  they  were  intermediate.  A  more  careful 
personal  examination  of  places  may  assist  in  appropriating  some  of  these 
dubious  settlements.  There  are,  no  doubt,  vast  quantities  of  the  remains  of 
Roman  buildings  throughout  England,  in  very  unsuspected  locohtSes,  the 
discovery  of  which  will  speedily  follow  a  more  general  attention  to  indica- 
tions unnoticed  by  the  unpractised  eye.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartford, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coimty  of  Kent,  ore  numerous  pits  sunk 
perpendicularly  nxty  or  seventy  feet,  and  connected  by  passages  which  ia 
some  instances  are  said  to  lead  to  spacious  rooms.  I^  as  is  probable, 
these  subterranean  apartments  were  tenanted  by  the  early  inhahitanta  of 
the  district,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  some  of  their  implementa  ia 
weapons  being  discovered  were  an  excavation  of  the  floors  of  the  caves  to  be 
mode,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Dunkin,  with  his  practical  knowledge 
of  these  mysterious  works,  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  institute  ft 
regular  exploration.  Hasted  describes  these  pita  as  having  in  some  instances 
•everal  rooms  or  partitions  one  within  another,  strongly  vaxJled  and  snp- 
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ported  with  pillars  of  chalk.  Mr.  Dimkiii  refers  to  a  pasea^  in  Tacitus, 
which  shews  that  these  caverns  were  common  to  the  German  tribes.  It 
runs  thus :  "  The3r  are  accustomed  also  to  dig  suhterraneous  caves  which 
they  corer  over  with  dung,  thus  rendering  them  suitable  for  a  retreat  in 
winter,  and  a  storehouse  for  com;  for  by  this  means  they  assuage  the  rigour 
of  the  cold :  and  should  the  country  be  invaded,  they  retreat  into  the  cavei 
and  escape  throu^  the  ignorance  of  the  deceived  enemy*."  Mr.  Dunkin 
has  collected  much  curious  information  relative  to  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  and 
the  Prioiy.  "  The  celebrity  of  the  former  in  the  middle  ages  gave  name  to 
the  ancient  road  itself,  which  is  called  in  many  records  Si.  Edmtmd'i  High- 
way." Thefbllowingextractfrom  the  testament  of  an  inhabitant  of  Dartibrd, 
in  the  time  of  Hemy  VIII.,  shevs  something  of  its  internal  arrangement 
"  Hugh  Serle,  of  Dertford,  directs  his  body  (o  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Edmund,  before  his  image ;  he  ^ves  to  the  rode  light,  12(J. ;  to  our  lady 
li^t  under  the  rode,  \'id. ;  to  St  John  Baptist,  St  Peter,  and  St.  James, 
12(f. ;  for  a  taper  before  St.  Edmund  in  the  chapel,  \1d.,  &c."  The  Priory 
founded  by  Edward  III,  for  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  the  successive 
prioresses,  the  grants  and  bene&ctione  to  the  moiustery,  the  privileges  of 
the  sisterhood,  are  consecutively  and  minutely  described  down  to  the  visita- 
tion and  eventual  suppresraon  of  the  monaeteries  by  Henry  YIII.,  who  con- 
ferred upon  Joane  Fane,  the  last  prioress,  a  pension  of  one  hundred  marks 
per  annum,  and  upon  the  sisters  grants  varying  from  six  pounds  to  forty 
shillings  per  annum.  The  situatioa  of  the  several  conventual  buildings, 
Mr.  Dunkin  states,  may  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  from  the  present 
remains,  and  a  faint  idea  of  the  church  of  the  convent,  he  thinks,  may  be 
gLkthered  from  a  representation  of  the  model  borne  in  the  hand  of  the  founder, 
on  an  ancient  seal,  attached  to  a  deed  in  the  archives  of  the  Leather  Sellers' 
Company,  in  London ;  it  is  there  represented  as  conusting  of  a  nave,  choir, 
and  short  transepts,  intersected  with  a  low  tower  surmounted  with  a  spire. 
That  ill-managed  but  just  struggle  of  the  people  of  Kent,  under  Wat  Tyler, 
to  free  themselves  from  intolerable  oppression  and  degraded  vassalage,  finds 
a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Dartford,  and  a  painful  interest  is  attached 
to  Mr.  Dunkin's  feithful  narrative  of  burnings  at  the  stake  for  reli^oue 
notions  heretical  in  respect  to  those  of  the  reigning  sovereign  and  her  clergy. 

C.  B,  SUITH. 

*  Solent  et  lubtcTTannn  (p«eas  aperirc,      tioiiulitur:    abdita  uitem  et  defMSi  aut 
Mique  multo  insupcr  fimo  oaeiant,  auffil- 
gium   Ufmi  et   Teceptacoluin    (rugibua : 
quU  TJgorem  frigonim  cjuamodi  lodi  mol- 
tiuat :  et  ti  qnuido  hoHia  adTCDil,  apert* 
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7%e  Lut  rf  Recent  Archaologicai  PHbUcationt,  the  TVle-pofft  and 
Index  to  volume  I.,  are  tmovoidably  poisoned,  and  wilt  be  given 
in  the  next  maiber. 
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